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Advertiſement to the Reader. 


HE Editors of the follow- 
ing Hiſtory intend, for the 
| Satisfaction of the Publick, 
to depolite the Copy from 

which it is printed (corrected and 

interlined in many Places with the 

Author's own Hand) in ſome publick 


Library, as ſoon as the ſecond Vo- 


lame hall be publiſhed. 
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A. 
IS Grace the Duke of St. Albans. 


Lord Steward of his Majeſty's 
Houſbold. 


A be Right Hon. James Marquiſs of Annandale, 


* The Right Hon. the Earl of Arran. 
Heneage Earl of Aylesford. 

* The Right Hon. Lord Aylmer 

* The Hon. Richard Arundel E/q; - 

* Thomas Anſon of the Inner Temple E/q; 
* Sir James Aſhe Bar. 

Captain Thomas Abel. 

Townſhend Andrews Eq; 

Mr. Edward Athaws Merchant. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Aſhe of Twickenham. 
The Rev. Mr. Edward Arrowſmith 2 Books. 
Anthony Allen of Guilford E/; 

Mr. Abraham Aſhworth of Durham. 
Fiederick Alpe of Bernard's Inn Gent, 

The Rev. Mr. Adams. 

Rice Adams A. M. Rector of Donhead. 
Edmond Abbot of Winterburne £/4; 

The Rev. Mr. John Atkinſon. 

Mr. Samuel Aſhurft. 

Thomas Agnew of Richmond E/; 
Edward Aſhe E/7; 

Randal Adams of the Middle Temple E 
Benjamin Andrews A. M. 

Richard Andrews E/q; 

Mr. Nathanael Andrews. 

Arthur Arſcott of Tetcot in Devonſhire E/q; 
Thomay Abney of Willeſly- Hall E/; c 
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* His Grace the Duke of Argyle, 


Mr. Samuel Akenhead Book eller in News 
caltle. | 

Mr. Anthony Atkey of Exon. 

Mr. Thomas Allen Merchant 

Joſeph Andrews E/q; 5 


Sir John Anſtruther Bar. 


Edward Kenſey Atkyns E/7; 
Mrs Archer. 


Major Seth Adams. 
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H IS Grace the Duke of Bedford. | 

Her Grace Þ ' Ducheſs of Bedford 
2 Books. 

* His Grace Scroop Duke of Bridgwater 
2 Books, 

Her Grace Ann Ducheſs of Bolton. 

* Her Grace the Ducheſs of Buccleugh. ; 

The Right Hon. the Lord Viſcount Blundell; 

The Right Rev. the Lord Biſhop of Bangor. 

The Rich Hon. the Lord Bruce. 

The Hon: the Lord Binning. o 


The Hon. Henry Booth E/; 


* The Hon. Henry Berkley E/; 

* The Hon. Albermarle — 

The Hon. Martin Bladen E/q; 

The Hon. George Rodney Bridges E/; 

Edmond Bickford of the Migal- Temple E/7s 

* John Bridges ,of Lincolas Inn E/; — 


John Butler E/; 


William Burton of the Middle Temple E/q 
John Bennet E/q; Maſter in Chancery, 
Henry Binfield Gent, 
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The Rev: Mr. u kin of South Sir Hu 
Weold Elks. 


Afr. Charles Bernard 

Thomas Bolitfde of xon n 
The Rev. Mr. Baines of Ditton. 
Samuel Buckley E/q; 

William Burren E/; | 
Thomas Bennet Ei; a 
Richard Brathwait £/qz 

John Bouchier £145... EE 
John Brome E/; 

Fotherby Baker Breadſtreet . 
William Benſon /; 
Benjamin Benſorf E; 

The Rev. Thomas Burnet D. D. 
Mr. Benjamin Bradley. 

John Bullock E/q; 


hre y Briggs Bar: Yoo 
Robert Bay is, Eſq 
The Rev: 12 Bean Preb. of Rocheſter, N 
Lemuel Bradley E/i, , | CES 
The Rev. Michael Bull 4. M. | 
William Beyer of Richmond E/q; 
Mr. Ball Citizen of London. 
+. The Rev. Mr. Henry Briggs. 
Deftor Birch. 
Sir George Beaumont Bar, 
Peter Bathurſt E/7; 
Sir John Buckworth Bar. 
William Bodville E/q; - oe 
William Bumpſted Eg; 
Mr. Joſeph Brackſtone Attorney at Law. 
Henry Beeſton of the Middle Temple E/7; 
Elleker Bradſhaw of Risby E/ 


William Blackborne E/ã; William Bucknal E/; | . 

Henry Bradſhaw E/; — Francis Barnard Jun. 1 F | * 
Getard % Bs | Edward Billingſley Ez ; | a 
Dettor Ba 8 Montague Bacbn Eg, tze i 


William — Eſq; 
Sir Edward Betenſon 


The Rev. Mr. William Burrerfield. 
Mr. Joſeph Button. 
Edward Buggen E/; 
Danid Bowis 07 Enden Bibel, 
Joſeph Brand E/4; 
James Barry Ert 
Thomas Blunden Ele 
Daniel Baker E/q; . - 
Mr. Thomas Barret. 
The Rev. Doctor John Bowrell, 
The Rev. Mr. Baſſet. 
William Brotnley E.. 
Humphrey Brent Gent. ; 
Robert Bathurſt Gent, +. 
Mr. Anthony Bezeley. 
Sir Thomas Brand Knight Gent. Uſper of the 
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| Mr. Jonathan Bromley Merchant. 
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Mys. Jarſe Billingſley 4 Zdbks L 
William Bickford of Dunſland in Devon- 
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C. 
IS Grace the Lied Archbiſhop of Caſhell. 
mondeley | 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Coventry. 

* The Hon. Thomas Coke of Holkam E/q; 
Fhe Hon. Col. Cadogan. 75 

* Gilbert Clerk E/; a 
Peter Cottingham E/ã; 

The Rev. A Clark D. D. 

Mr. Benjamin Carter. 

John-Colwich'of Exon E/q; 

Joſeph Carpenter E/q; 

Thomas Clutterbuck E45; 

Mr. William Curtis, x 

Mr. Roger Clavil 8 Books. 

Stephen Croft Eſq; 

William Coatsworth E.. 

Mr. John Cooke. 

Mr. Toke Caſwell 3 
/ Mr. Jofiah Chitty Mercbant. 


*The Rig! Honourable Earl of Chol- 
The Hon. the Lord Cimmergham. 
The Hon. the Lady Crew. 
John Conyers of the Middle Temple E/; 
William Colwich E/; 
Thomas Copleſton E/q; f 
Richard Coffin EG, | - 
Henry Currer EV; 
Mr. Jofeph Croucher. - 
Mr. Thomas Chaſe Merchant at Lisbon. 


James Chetham Ey; 


William Clayton of Mancheſter Bootſellr. 


William Chappel E/q; 

Richard Clifton E/q, 

Thomas Cowlſlade E; 

* John Coke E/; of Pet worth. 
Andrew Corbet E/; 

John. Cuming Ei; werk 
Thomas Carter £/q; - 1. 8 
Richard Carter EBM ß ũ 
Mr. William Cileherode Merchant. 
Sin Nicholas Carew Bar. Pa 
The Rev. Mr. A. Creſſener Vicar of Eatry. 
* Walter Chetwynd fv: IS) 

* William Cherwynd E ́! oO 
Mr. Benjamin Cud wortung 
Peter Champion E745 TORS 7 at IS 
James Cockburn r 
Mr. George Campbelf Strivener. 

Mrs. Agnes Cornelius. 

Nathanael Cole of Eabdon du, 1 

Mr. Giles Clurreroeh.;! | X M04, 0 
Edmund Cala, D D. ale fo 
Henry Coape of Dufficld Git!” ano 
The Rev, Mr. William Gee. 
Mr. John Carleton. 90 \ 1900 in] 
John Campbell of Calder En 

* Dr, Crowe. 0 


Nicholas Cary of Haokney noſe 16 
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E RS NAM Ess. 
Mrs. Mary Cud worth. 
William Compton E/ 
* Thomas Corbet E/; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Corbet. 
Sir Richard Corbet Bar. 
Mr. Cibber. 
Benjamin Cowſe of London Bookſaller 
James Clavering E/; 
The Rev. Mr. John Cowper. 
John Carbonnel £E/q; 


Thomas Carbonnel Gent. g * 
Mr. Godfrey Corrce. 
John Conduit E/; F 


Charles*Cholmondeley E/; 
Mr. John Covel of Wödech. 
John and Barham Clark of London Bookſellers. 
Sir George Cook Knt. firſt: Prothonotary of the 
Court of Common Pleas. 
The Hon. Marmaduke Coghill E/; 4 Books. 
John Cooke Boołſeller in Sherburne. 
William Cunningham E/; 
The Rev. Mr. Richard Choppin. 
Mr. Nathanael Cock of Bytheford Devonſhire. 
James Crokat of London Book/eHer. 
John Clark: of London Buok/eller. 
* William Curzon of Kenſington Eſq; 
Captain Robert Crookſhank. 
The Rev. Mr. Clark Frebendaty of Winton. 
Mr. Thomas Cooper. | 
John Cuming A. M. Miniſter of the Scotch 
Church in London. 
Mr. William Chilwell of Stockwell in Surrey. 
Mr. Richard Chancy Jun. 
The Lady Cairnes: 


1 Jam Cook E/; 


Mr. John Chadwick. 

Robert Corker E/; 

Mr. Samuel Chandler. | I 

The Rev. Mr. Richard Choppin. 

Mr. William Cumine 

The Rt. Hon. Earl Oonningsby. 
Benjamin Collier Ei; 

James Colebrook E/; _ 

Mr. Benjamin Cooke. | b Ei 
Mr. Jonathan Collier. | 
Mr. John Currier. KIN 
Mfr. John Clark Attorney at Law. 1 

Mr. Robert Cary Merchant. * 
Mr Robert Crookſhank Merchant. * 

James Clavering of Greencroft E/r; 1 

The Rev. Mr. M. Cary. 111 

The Rev. Mr. Ralph Clark. os EE, 
Mr. Ia -C8okfont' + / B 


The, Richard Cry! © I& | \ 
MR.” Jon S _—_ Au d 6 


Francis Clay of London Bootſeller. 
Fo —.— Crawford EI bit he, Rt: 
dur ur rhe 7 Wipe Nase! 


The Res Rev. Mr. Joſeph Cazberd: © 1 
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1 $ 8 William Duke of Devonſhire. 


The Right Hon. the Lord Digby. 
The Hon. Robert Digby E/; 
* The Hon. Brigadier Dormer. 
* The Hon. John Dawney E/qz 
* The Hon. Chriſtopher Dawney E/5; 
The Hon. Mr. Juctice Denton. 
Sir Dennis Dutreè Bar. 
The Rev. Mr. John Denne. 
Joſeph Danvers E/q; 7 
Charles de la Faye £/q; 
Joſeph Damer 275 
Richard Duke of Otteſton 7 
The Rev. Mr. Samuel D'Oyley. 
Robert Dormer EV 
* Henry Earl of De Loraine. N 
Mr. George Dowdeſwell. 
Major Scipio Duroure. 
Chriſtopher Driffield E/q; 
The. Kev. Mr. John Dalton of Whitehaven. 
F:ectwood Dormer E/q; 


Mr. William Dawkins Merchant. 


Air. William Dauncomb. 


Fohn Duncomb Eq; 


Mr. John Dupe. 


The Rev. Mr. Joſeph Denham. 

Mr. Philip Dorey. 

Mr. Daniel De Foe Jun. 

Mr. Thomas Davis. 

James Davidſon Bookſeller in Edenburgh. 
Sir Peter Delme Lord Mayor of London. 
Mr. Perer Downer. 

Samuel Dixon E/; 

Richard * E; 


E. 
1 Right Rev. Thomas Lord Biſhop of Ely. 


The Right Rev. Lancelot Lord Biſbop 7 


Exon. 
* The Right Hon. Richard Edgcombe Z/qz 
George 1 of Yarmouth Eſq; | 
Richard Edwards of Simonds Inn Gent. 
James Edgell of Warminſter Gent. 
Richard Elliot E/; | 
Robert Edwards Efq; 
Mr. Jeremiah Elgar. 


% 


Ifaac Ewer of Lincolns Inn E. 2 Books, 


Mr. Deputy John Egleton. 


Thomas Edwards of Lincolns Inn E/q; 


George Docket Eſq, Commiſſioner of Exciſe 


Mr. 3 Dagnell. 

George Deane 27; 

* The Rev. Sir John Dolben Ber. 

John Deal E/; 

Mr. James Douglaſs Merchant. | 
Ralph Daviſon Gent. : 


© Robert Danney D D. Rector of Spofforth. 


Mr. Ebenezer du Bois. 

Mr. John Draper. 

The Rev. Mr. De Fray. 
Benjamin Dry E/; 


Montague Gerard Drake E 
George Daſhwood Eſq; 


Mr. Richard Dawſon Merchant. 


Mr. James de Laney. 


be kev. Samuel Dunſter D. D 


John Dowdale: ef the Middle Temple Bi 
Jofiah Diſton E/q; 


Sir Thomas D*Aeth Bar. 
Rumncy Diggle of Greys Inn 255 
Arthur Dawion E/q; 

Thomas Dacres Ejq; 

Mr. Thomas Dutton Attorney at Lw. 
Mr. Thomas Desbriſals. 


Baldwin Duppa Jun. of Waben B E 
F-pbram Dawſon Ee; | 73 


«...4 


Peter Davenpor rt E. Deputy Commiſſary of 


bis e 5 \Mujters.. 


The Ne er end Mr. I of Clarchall Cam: ridge 
Chals D eri 


aud A 


Joba Dunn 
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Funes Drummond f Blair Drummond . 


The Rev. Mr. Exten of Warminſter. 


Richard Eadnell of the Inner Temple Gent. 


Joſeph Eeles of St. Albans Gent. 


. Thomas Ellerby Writing Mafter i in W ake- 


field: 
George Ewin Bookſeller in Dublin. 


Mr. Richard Evans of Columbton Devon. 


Charles Edwin of Lincolns Inn Eli 
Joſeph Eyles E.; 

Mr. John Eſſex. 

Robert Elliſon E/7; 

Vigerus Edwards E, 


f. 


5 Hon. Lord V. eee Fermannagh3 
* The Right Hon. the Lord Finch. 
The Lord Biſhop of Ferne. 
Richard Ferrier of Yarmouth E/q; 
Richard Frank of the Inner Temple n 
Mr. Thomas Fanſhaw. 
The Rev. Mr. Francis Fielding. 
The Rev. Mr. Francis Fox. 
The Rev. Mr. George F: wal 


Francis Fane Eſq; 


I Ar. Henry Faure Merchant. 


Francis Fayram of London Bookſeller. 
Mr. John Packer From. 
Richard Ford ef London Bookſeller. _ 8 
Mr. John Fox of Plymou tn. 
John Farrington of Clapham Gear, | Bald 
Mr. John Fletcher. £1. 
John Freeman &; 
William Fawkner En 1 7 
Ralph Freeman EE: 
Thomas Fothergill * ei Ion 
Edward Fenwick Er rf 
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CoBSCRIBERS NAI ES. 


* Richard Foley E/ ſecond Prothonotary of * Mr. Thomas Granger: 


the Court of Common Pleas. 
Michael Forſter of the Middle Temple Eſq 


Samuel Fairbrother Bookſeller in Dublin. 


Captain John Fletcher. 

Captain Wheeler Fletcher. 

The Rev. Mr. Charles Fleetwood. 
Charles Fleetwood E/q; © 
Kenelm Fawkener E/q;; 


James Forth E/; 


Mr. John Finlay Merchant in Dublin; 
Sir Thorhas Frankland Bar. 

My. Ralph Fetherſtonhough: 
——— Fowles of Woodhall E/; 
Mr. James Ferne. 


John Fuller //; of Brightling in Suſſex. 


Mr. William Ferrour, 
Fox of London Bookſeller 7 Books. 


G. 


* ＋ HE Right Hon. Earl Godolphin. 

* * The Right Hon. the Lord Glenorchy. 
* The Hon. Mr. Baron Gilbert. 
Robert Green of the Middle Temple E/; 
Francis Gregg E/q; 
Francis Gregor E/; 
Roger Gale E/; 


John Godfrey of Norton Court in Kent 665 


Arthur Gore E/, » 

The Rev. Mr. Thomas Green. 
William Garforth E/q; 2 Books. 
Richard Gilpin of Scalby Eſq, 
Samuel Gale £E/q; 

The Rev. Mr. William George: 


Mr. John Goldham. 


Mr. Daniel Guilt Jun. 
Mr. Joſeph Grove. 
N. Griffith E/q; 
Charles Goſtlin E/; 
ee Goodfellow 99 7s 
iel Ganſell E/q; 
P rambiere 45 
Mr. Thomas Ge Bookſeller i in Salop. 
William Gibhons M. D. 


| a Alexander Geechy Surgeon. 


George Coo E.; 


The Rev. Mr Gurdon. Rector of Stapleford 
Abbor. 
Philip Glover E/q; 


Mr. Joas Garland. 


Henry Gould E;, 


* Joſcph Gaſcoigne Ei; 
Thomas Goodman M. D. 


The Rev. Zachary Grey D. D. 


John Gibſon Gent. 


Fletcher Gyles of London Bookſeller; 


Mr. George Grinley 

Ar. John Glanville. ; 

The Rev. Mr. Benjamin Groſvenor. 
* William Gore jan | 


Robert Graham 75 WP. 
' The Rev. Mr. John Gilbert 


Mr. John Glover Merchant. 

William Goſſeling E/; 

George Grafton of London Bool eller; 7 Bioks. 
George Greirſon of Dublin Book/2ller. 

Mr. Abraham Gibs of Topſham Devon. 

Mr. Iſaac Gilling of Newton Abbot Devon. 
Stephen Gardiner E/q; Recorder of Norwich, 


Joſeph Goddard E/q; 


Archibald Grant Ej/qz 

The Rev. Mr. James Green. 
Richard Greenville Ei; 

Doctor Gibſon of Kelſo. 

Robert Goſling of London Booνe 
John Gould Sex. E/; | 

Mr. John Gould Jun. 


Mr. Peter Godfrey Jun 
Mr. Thomas Gregge of the Middle Temple, 


John Godfrey of the Temple E/q; 


Joſuah Geekie of the r. Temple Ge“ 


Sir William Gordon 7 Juver Gordon Bar. 
* T HE Right Hon. the Marquiſs of Harold: 


The Right Hon. the Lord Hailey. 
The Hon. Brigadier Hunter. . 


Edward Haiſtwell of the Middle Tem ple E/qs 


Willam Hanbury E/7; 

Mr. Daniel Hayes. 

Joſeph. Hall 7; 

Hugh Hammerſley of the Inner Temple Els 
William Heathcoate %; 

Richard Holland M. D. 

John Harding of the Inner Temple Eli; 

* Sir James Howe. Bar. 


Richard Hutchinſon E/q; 


Harbord Harbord of Gunton Eſq; 
William Holwell of Exon E/; 
Robert Hoare of Bridgwater E/q; 
Roger Harper of Lincolns Inn Gent. 


* Fir Charles Hotham Bar. 


Samuel Hetherington E/q; 

Francis Hildyard of York Bookſeller. 

Mr. Peter Harvy. 

Alexander Henderfon of the Inner Tempie 
Eſq; 

Mr. John Holliſter. 


* John Hiccocks Ei; 


Mr. James Holland Merchant. 
Mr. Samuel Haſwell Merchant. 
Thomas Hunt E/; 

Mr. John Hinde. 

* David Heckſtetter Els. 
Samuel Hallows E/q; - - 

Edmond Hopwood Ea. 

John Hawkins E/; 

Mr. John Hewit of — 
Peter Huſſey E/; | 
Sir Richard Houblon ee” | 


Benjamin Hynmers Cent. 15 


Mr. James Hay wood. 
Stephen 1 En 
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Matthew Halſted of the Middle Temple E/; Mr. William Hammond in Smith Street 


The Rev. Mr. William Harris. 

Mr. Philip Hollingworth. 

Thomas Houghton 'E/q; + 

Elkanah Horton of GW Inn E/7; 

Mr. William Hill ef Hackney. 

Mr. John Hetheringron. 

Mr. Nathanael Harding of Plymouth. 

Mr. James Hamond. 

Mr. Joſeph Hamond. 

William Holt E/q; 

Edward Honywood EVH; 

The Rev. Mr. Joſeph Hill. 

Mr. Benjamin Hollis. 

Atr. John Hand. | 

_ The Rev. Mr. Hiley of Reading. 

Samuel Holcomb D.D. 

Mr. Samuel Hollis. 

Mr. Thomas Hucks. 

Richard Holford of Lincolns Ton Eſq; 

Mr. Heames of London Merchant. 

Doctor Holland Farden of Merton College. 
Jeffery Hetherington of te Middle * 
E 

Geof Hudſon. D. D. 

James Harriſon Eq; 

John Howes of Greys Inn E/; 


YETI 
J. 


RA 2 Hon. the Lord Viſcount Irwin. 
The Hon. the Lady Irwin. 


: The Hon. Sir Joſeph Jekyll Knight Maſter of 


the Rolls. 


The Hon. the on Jekyll. 


The Hon. Henry Ingram E/q; 
John Jermy of the Inner Temple £/q; 
* Thomas Iſted of the Middle Temple Eq; 


Nicholas Jefferies of the Inner Ones 20¹ FR 


Sir Theodore Janſſen Bar. 

Henry Jacomb Gent. 

Abraham Janſſen E/; 

Francis Jepſon E/q; 

Mr. Stephen Jackſon Merchant. 

* Mr. Richard Jackſon Merchant 

Robert Jackſon E/; Conſul and other Gentle- 
men of the Factory of Porto 12 Books. 

Mr. Robert Jackſon Merchant. 

* James Joye E/; 

Mr. Lazarus Jones of Salop. 

The Rev. Mr. Johnſon Vicar of Cranbrooke. 

Benedict Ithell of Temple Oy E/q 


* 


William Hillerſden E; * Jenkins. 


Robert Houlton E/q; 

Matthew Holworthy E/; 

Mr. William Yn of Marlborough. 
Robert Hucks E/q; 

The Rev. Mr. Gawen Hayman. 
Francis Hutchinſon A. M. 

Hugh Henry E/ 
Thomas Hadfield of Wakefield Gent. 
The Rev. Mr. Hooper A. M. 

Nicholas Hen s of Halſtead Ei; 
Roger Hind Jun. of Burton Bookſeller 7 Books. 
James Harris E/q; 
William Harris E/q, . 

Mr. John Harriſon. + '* 

The Rev. Mr. Hooper. 

* George Heathcore Eſq; 2 Dan 
Sir James Hall. 

Mr. Joſeph Hurlock Surgeon. 

Edward Harriſon Ss 

Mrs. Mary Hay wood. 

* Mr. Peter Hind. 

Mr. Samuel Hawkins. 

The Rev. Mr. Samuel Haliday, - 

Mr. James Hartley. 

Ar. Richard Holland. 

Mr. Stephen Harvey. | 4 
John Huſon of Linolns Inn Gent, + n 
Mr. George Headlam Junsm. 
Reynard Hall Eſq eee de 
John Hanger H, | 

Mr. Richard Howard of Fuckney. 

Joſeph Hall Eg; © 

Francis Harriſon of New York 97 13 
Dryden Hinchcliffe of London 2 8 8095 N 
Mr. Thomas Hawe 2 Bak. 


a. 


Mich Jackſon Eſa; 


William and John Innys of London Bookſellers. 


Benjamin Ibbod D. D. 

2 Jeffery of the Middle Temple 
Elq; 

* Thomas Jett E/q; 

Henry Juſtice of the Middle Temple E/; 

William James E/q; 


Bury Irwin of the Middle Temple E/; 


The Rev. Mr. James Rector of Woughton 
2 Books 

Mr. James Janeway. | 1 

The Rev. Mr. John Jones. 

Theodore Jacobſon E/; 

Mr. Theodore Johnſon of Furnivals Inn. 


K. 


P23 HE Hon. Sir Peter King Lord Chief Ju- 

"fic of the Common Pleas. 

The Hon. James King E/q; 

Robert King E/; 

Sir William Ker of Greenliead; 

Thomas Kempthorn E/q; Commis oner of his 
Majeſiy's Yard at Chatham. 

William Kinaſton E/; Maſter in Cbancery. 

* Francis Keck of Great Tew Eq; 

Walter Knight E/a; .. 

* Thomas Kempthorne 45 1 

John Knight E/; F 

Robert King E/; 5 

Robert Knaplock of London Boothilir. * 

Heylock Kingſley E/q; | 

James Knapton of London Ae. 


an 
2 


Charles Killigrew EH? kgs 
0% "© Frineis 
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* Francis Knowles E/; 
Major General Kellum. 


L. 


HE Right Hon. the Earl of Leven. 

1 The Hon. Colonel Lucas. 

Peter Le Neve E/q, Norroy King at Arms. 

Mr. James La Touche. 

Mr. Henry Loubier. 

Edward Lloyd of the Inner Temple Eſq; 

* Charles Longueville E/q; 

The Rev. Mr. James Ligertwood. 

John Lang of the Middle Temple Gent. 

Smart Lethieullier E/q; 

Mr. Daniel Lambert Merchant. 

Mr. Oneſiphorus Leigh. 

Mr. John Linton. 

Henry Lyddell E/7; 

Richard Leley £/q; 

* Samuel Lowe E/; 

Bernard Lintor of London Bookſeller, 

* Sir Edward Leightoun Bar. 

Mr. Leigh of Chertſey. 

The Rev. Doctor Robert Lambert. 

John Linfield Gent. 

James Lawes E/7q; 

James Lever of Hackney E/; 

Robert Lucas Ei; 

Mr. Benjamin Lorkin Merchant. 

Mr. Samuel Lewis. 

William Locke E/; 

* Lord Viſcount Lonſdale. 

Sir Nicolas Leſtrange Bar. 

Mr. James Lambe. 

The Rev. Mr. Lowman. 

Sir William Leman Bar. 

Richard Lilly M. D. 

Thomas Luck E/q; 

Mr. Stephen Martin Leake. 

T of Rev. Doctor Liſle Rector of St. Mary-le- 
ow. 


William Lambton of Lincolns Inn E/ 
Mr. Edward Lewis. 

Mr. Benjamin Longuet Merchant. 

Mr. Benjamin Lehooke. 

Edward Luther E/; 

Mr. Simon Leblanc Merchant. 

Ar. Martin Lantrow of Lyons Inn. 
Sir Henry Liddel Bar. 

John Lock of the Middle Temple E/q; 


Richard Legaſcick of Totneſs Bookſeller. 
Sir Henry Langford Bar. 


Caleb Lowdham of Exon Surgeon. 

The Rev. Mr. Samuel Lawrence. 

Charles Legh E/q; . 

James Lacy of London Bookſzller. 
Mr. Peter Lemmon. 

The Rev. Mr. C. Leech. 


The Rev. Mr. Lewis Miniſter of Moregate. 


F 


John Morgan of 
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SUBSCRIBERS Names. 


* 


HE Rizht Rev, the 
* The Right Haq 
The Hon. Thomas 


Lord Biſhop of Meath. 

tbe Lord Morpeth. 

Hnard 405 

Shife Lane Gent. 

* Joſeph Moyle E/q; 4 Books. 

William Mills of Lecke Gent. „„ 
Sir William Monſon Bar. | 

John Milner E/; 

. Morgan of Fairfield. 

Samuel Mills E/; 

Mr. John Moore Sen. of St. Laurence Lane. 

Muſgrave E/; . 
The Hon. Colonel James Moyſer. 

Sir Harcourt Maſter Knight and Alderman. 
The Rev. Mr. Zachariah Merrell. 

* Brigadier Munden. 

James Medlicot E/q; 

Mrs. Morice. 

* Humphrey Morrice £/4; | 
Daniel Midwinter of London Bookſeller. 

Mr. John Midford Merchant in Mincing Lane. 
James Matſon Gent. 


Cornelius Maſon Gent. 


Mr. Nathanael Micklethwaite. 
William Meadows of London Bookſeller. 


Ferdinando Mendez M. D. 


Mr. George Middletoun Gold/mith. 
John Merril EV; 

Edward Middlecott of Warminſter Gent. 
The Rev. Mr. Daniel Mayo. 

Mrs. Martin. 

The Rev. Mr. William Moult. 

Merton College Library. 

The Rev. Doctor Middleton. 

Doctor John Burchard Menkening. 

Sir Francis Mollyneux Bar. ' - 
Charles Molyneux E/; 


William Maſter E/; 


John Monckton E/q; bh 
Preſcot Maynard E ;;, | - 
* Richard Mead M. D. 
* Sir Roger Moſtyn Bar. : 
John Meller E/q; 
James Merril E/q; ATI PS 

Mac Mahon of Barbadoes E/ % 
Mr. Henry Marſhall. E 
Mr. John Murray. 
Humphrey Monoux of Greys Inn EH; 
Sir Richard Mill Bar. ; 
Mr. Robert \Marſh. F od f 
Thomas Martin of the Middle Temple E/; 
Richard Mankling of Vork Boot ſeller. 
Mr. Richard Milnes Merchant in Wakefield. 
Mr. John Milnes Merchant in Do. fol 
The Rev. Mr. John Maxwell. 
The Rev. Doctor Robert Maxwell. 
Mr. Enoch Maſon, % g — 
Robert Marſhall ef Clonwell TH; 
Henry Maxwell E/g; © gt be 1 
John March of Exon;Beok/eller. ': +. 
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William [AE of London Book/*ller. 

Emanuel Matthews of London 3 

Peter Manwaring A. M. 

John Morley of Halſtead E; 

Hugh Montgomery of Hotham E/7; 

Ar. Jervis Moor. 

Major James Moſman. 

John Manly E/qj; _ — 

Mr. Francis Melmoth. 

Mr. John Morgan. 

The Rev. Mr. Archibald Maclaine. 

Mr. Benjamin Mee. 

Mr. Gervaſe Moore. 

Charles Macky Profeſſor of Hiſt. at Eden- 
urgh. 

Choi: Maddox Eſq; Hi ifroriographer Royal. 

Henry Maiſter E/; 

Mr. Patrick Macky ef Hackney. 

Mr. Henry Manger. 

The Rev. Maſſey Malyn J. U. D. and M. B. 


7 
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HE Right Hon. Thomas Duke of New- 


caſtle 1 Chamberlain of his Maje- 
ſties Houſehould. 


| The Right Rev. John Lord Biſhop of Norwich. | 


The "Hon. Roger North E/7; 

The Hon. Dudley North Eſq; 
Noah Neale E/; 

George Naylor Eq; 

John Newſham E/q; 

Captain Edward Newton. 
William Noel E/q; 


Mr. Theophilus Firmin Naſh. 


Mr. Jeremiah Nodes. 
Sir John Norris. 
John Gortlob Nimptſch. 


Mr.Henry Newcomb Schoolmaſter of Hackney. 
Henry Nelſon A. M. Fellow of Kings College. 


Robert Naſh Fellow of Wadham College. 
John Nicholls E/, 

William Henry North E/; 

The Rev. Mr. Thomas Nevill. 

John Noon of London Bookſeller. 

Mr. John Newman. | 

Mr. Alexander Nesbit of Dublin. 

The Rev. Mr. Nourlſe. 

Mr. Thomas Newnham. 


Mr. Nathanael Newnham Jun. Merchant 


* Robert Newton Ez; 
The Rev. Mr. Newton. 


| John Norris of Lincolns Ion E/q; 


Mr. Philip Nesbitt. 


James Naiſh Z/g; © 
The Rev. Mr. James Matches, 


F 
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Illiam Oaker Cent. 
Arthur Onſlow 2% 


Edward Owen Z/q; © 
Ar. Oxley. 


Mr. Robert Parker of Queens College Cam- 


John Osborn of London Boorfeller 
Robert Ord £E/q; 


Sir George Oxenden Bar. 


Mr. Samuel Osborne. KL, 
John Orlebar E/; 
Sir Adolphus Oughton Knight and Bar: 
Morgan Owen of Greys Inn Ei,; 

Mr. George Osborn of Corpus Chriſti College. 
Sir John Osborne Bar. 
John Ormsby E/; 

Colonel James Otway. 

Nathanael Ogle £/q; 

William Osborn ef Derby E/; 


2 


1 E Right Hon. the Earl of Pembroke, 

The Right Hon. Earl Poulett. 

The Right Hon. Henry Viſcount Palmerſton, 

* The Right Hon. George Lord Parker. | 

The Right Hon. the Lord Paiſley. 8 

* The Right Hon. the Lord Polwarth. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Harry Pawlett. 

* The Right Hon. William Pulteney E/; 
Cofferer of bis Majeſty's Houſbold. 

* The Hon. Daniel Pulteney Eſq, 

The Hon. George Pitt E; 

The Hon. Mr. Baron Price. BM 

* The Hon. the Lady Paiſley. 4H 

The Hon. Mr. Serjeant Pengelley. BY 

* William Parker of the Inner Temple E/7; 

* Micaiah Perry E/q; 

Hutton Perkins of Lincolns Inn Gent. 

ON Plumptree of the Middle Temple 
Eq; 

Mr. Robert Pountney Apotbecary. 

Edmond Prideaux of the Middle Temple E/4; 

The Rev. Mr. Thomas Palmer. 

Mr. William Pate. 


bridge. 
The Rev. Mr. Thomas Perrot. | 
Joſhua Pembroke of St. Albans E. 
Archdale Palmer E/q; 
Mr. Henry Prat. 
Mr. Richard Parker. 
Mr. Thomas Plant of London Merchant: 
Captain John Philips of Windſor. + 
Sir Henry Peehey Bar. 
Doctor Plumtree. 
David Polhil E/; 
John Periam £&/q; — 
Jeremiah Pemberton E //; | | 
John Pemberton of Lonje Bookſeller. 
The Rev. Doctor Prideaux Dom of N orwich. 
Edmond Prideaux E/; 
* Sir Conſtantine Phips Kniobr. 
German Pole E/7; 
Mr. James Pettit. | 
Favel Pecke Gent. Commoner of Merton College, 
Mr. Robert Pearſe Merchant. 
Charles Pinfold LL. D. 


3 
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Sussex BER Names. 


Ar. William Pitt. 
John Palmer E77; 
Mr. Henry Palmer. 
Mr. John Pierce. 
Mr. Thomas Robinſ on Fellow of Merton College. 
Walter Plummer E; 
William Plummer E/; 
Richard Plummer £/q3 
Bulſtrode Peachy E/: 
John Page E /g; 
George Phenney Eq; 
„ Woolcomb Pollexfen of the Middle Tem- 
ple E/; 

* John Pollexfen f the Middle Tem ple E/q; 
Ralph Petley of the Middle Temple Ela 
Samuel Provolt of the Inner Temple E/q; 
Charles Parry of Oakfield B/q; 
Warner Perkins Gent. 5 
Matthew Pitt Ey; 
Robert Pringle E/q; 
Mr. Samuel Palmer. 
Mr. Charles Polhill, 
Jeffery Paul E/q; 
* Mr, John Pettit. 
John Phillipſon E/7; 
Mr. William Peeke of Woolwich: 

Mr. Samuel Phips. 

Captain John Phillips. 

Charles Payne of Otterden E&/7 - 
Edmond Packe M. D. 
* Sir Charles Peers Knight 

Stephen Palmer E/q; 

Mr. Tinea, Perry Mercer in Lenden, | 


Q 
Mx. Andrew Quaſh of Exon Merchant. 
R. 


H E R Grace the Ducheſs Dowager of Rut- 
land. 

* The Right Hon. John Earl of Rothes. 

The Right Rev. Samuel Lord Biſhop of Roche- 


ſer.” 
The Hon. Brigadier Ruſſel. 
Sir John Rawdon Bar. 
Ford Rogers Gent. 
John Roope of Plymouth Gent. 
Mr. John Roberts Merchant. | 
John Roberts of Lincolns Inn E/; 
Stephen Ram £/q; 
Mr. James Rocke Gold/mith. 
Samuel Ruſſell of Newington-Green Gent. 
'The Rev. Mr. Thomas Reynolds. 
Ars. Mary Read of Soho. 
Mr. Iſaac Rider of Greenwich. 
Mr. Stephen Roome. 
Doctor Tancred Robinſon one of his Maiehy' s 
Phyſicians, 
Sir Thomas Read Bar. 
Sir John Ruſhout of Northwick Bar, 
Robert Robinſon of Greys Inn /i 


7 


The Rev. Mr. Ray. 1 

William Roope Blas 120.13 

William Richardſon E/⁵ ;, 

The Rev. Doctor Thomas Rennell. | 
Mr. William Row of Shobrook Devonſhire, 
Ranew Robinſon of London Bocłſeller. 
Charles Rivington f London Book/eller. 
Captain John Sons Merchant. 

Colonel Hugh Ra 

James Rojas of ow don Boot 

The Rev. Doctor Regis. 

The Rev. Mr. Hears Read. 

Mr. James Robinſon Jun. 

Mr. James Ruck. 

Moſes Raper Ei; 

Mr. Walter Robotham. 

Paul Riſley E/q; - 

Mr. Nathanael Richardſon. 

Richard Reynolds E/ 


75 | 
James TORY of Saffron Walden Gent. 
8 


I Grace the Duke of Somerſet. | 
* The Right Hon. the Earl of Suſſex. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftsbury. 
* The Right Hon. the Lord Stanhope Captain 

of his Majeſty's Yeomen of the Guard. 
The Hon. Charles Stanhope. E/q; 7 reaſurer of 

his Majeſiy's Chamber, 
The Hon. General Sabine. 
Mr. John Sherwood. 
The Rev. Mr. Jobn Sturges. 
Lieutenant Colonel Henry Smith. 
Mr. John Steed Attorney in Leominſter. 
Benjamin Smart of the Middle Wake E 
John Salwey E/; 
Mr. John Spedding of Whitehaven, 


Thomas 3 of the Middle Temple Cant. 
Sir Hans Sloan Bar. 


Doctor George Sewell. 
Thomas Scot E/q; 
John Sprint of London Boat ſeller. 


Mr. William Smith Merchaxt at Lisbon. 
The Rev. Mr. George Sare. | 


The Rev. Mr. J. Swinton M. 4. 


Thomas South E/ 1 


Colonel James * 
John Small EZ; 
William Strahan LL. D. 
George Strahan of London Bookſeller, 
Stradwick E/; 
Mr. Thomas Smith. 
The Rev. Mr, Sullingfteer Prebend if Waree: 
ſter. 
Benjamin Smithurſt Bookſeller in Plymouth, 
The Rev. Mr. William Salmon, = 
Mr. Talbot Smith. _ 
Mr. John Stares. = 
Mr, William Snell Attorney STE 5 
Mr. Edward Smith of r en Bee 
Mr. John Short. ET 0 
Mr. John Stephenſon. ed 
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' The Rev. 


| uf Lion of the 


Elias Sydal D. D. 
"Richard Sare of London Ty 


Mr. Arthur Shalletm. 119 / 
Mr. Joſeph: Scuth Merchant. „ae 
Doctor Savage 541 ˖ _e . N 
James Sadler 5% 0 old aa 
* The Rev. Mr. Geo re Sit. 1, 
Mr. William' Shelling. LON | KJ 
John Smith of Greys Inn % ;́, 
Mr. Edward Strong of es wot el. 
The Rev. Mr. — tg A R 
* Thomas Spaight % eK e 
John Sawbridge E/q; © | NA 


Samuel Sandys 2. Gnderley Cn Es , 
Martin Sandys of Worceſter _ 
Sir Edward Stanley Bar. 
The Rev. Mr. John Sprint. 
Lieutenant Alexander Stuart; 
Sir Philip Sydenhana ___ 0 
Mrs. Stewart. | Oi 
Joel Steevens of . Deokfeller. 
Mr. Gobert Sikes Merchant. 
Mr. William Sterling Merchant. 
Mr. Edward Smith Prottor US Dolton Co. 
mons. | 
Ar. Thomas Sikes Merchant. 


The Rev. Dr. Smallbrooke: 
Mr. Sambourne. 


The Rev. Mr. Shuttle worth 

The Rev. Mr. Squire. wy 

Edward Stillingfleet of Sarum Bookſeller 
Mr. John Shorey. | 

Mr. Nathanael Sheppard. 

Mr. William Sedgwicke. 

Samuel Stuart of Greys Inn n ; 
Mr. James Shatp. . 
Henry Sandford E.; | : 
Walter Stephens E/; | 

ichael Stanhope D. D. 
Leonard Street E/; 

Mr. William Staples. 

Mr. William Sheppard. 

Alexander Strahan E/; 

The Rev. Mr. Sinclair. 


Mr. Allen Smith of Batterſca. 


John Strange of tbe Middle Temple Z/q; 
William Stratford D. D. e 56 n 
Church Ooxn. tl 


1 ' 
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7 18 Grace the Lord Artbbiſhop of 3 
The Right Hon. the Lord Terrard. 
* The Hon. General Trelawney. 
The Hon. Colonel George Treby. 
* The Hon. Colonel Tyrrell. 
* William Trumbull /; 
Robert Thornhill of the Inner Temple 2% 
George Tilſon E/q; 
John Travel E/q; - + 
The Rev. Mr. Thomas 'Twining, 
The Rev. Mr. Thomas Tilſon. 


Leonard Thomſon ln eb 


Guſtavus Thompſon of W hitehaven 2 
John Tracey E/q; | 

Lord Viſcount Torrington.. 

Jacob Tonſon of London half. 


William Tillard / 1 i 1 Mm 
Arthur Trevor Eſa; ON ro ate belt 

George Townſend EV; 0 

John Taylor of Bifrony 2% eal it 
Af. Samuel Travers. e r — 


The Rev. Mr. John Tatam. 

Mr. Thomas Tanner of- the Nr. .Office. 

Mr. William Taylor. 

The Rev. Mr. Daniel Tweed” 7 Books 91} 

Mr. John Tatnel bp by BB 

Charles Tough M. 4. WO fey the 

John Turner Gent. 

The Rev. Mr. Twiſleton. 

Edward Teniſon D. D. 2 of cu 
marthen. 

Charles Trumbul LL. D. 

Chriſtopher Tilſon E/q; .  . 

Samuel Tuffnel of Langley E/7 'F 

The Rev. Mr. Robert Thilllethwait. 

John Twiſleton of Dartford E/q; - a : 

Samuel Took of London: Book/eller. 

Beilby Thomas E/; 

William Taylor of London Bookſeller. 


Mr. John Thomſon Merchant. 


The Rev. Mr. William Henry Thowmlinſon, 
Henry Trent of Ormond- Street 19 1 

* Mr. James Towynſend. 
Brinley Treby E/; We ya 
Mr. Edward Towneſtar. A 
Mr. Thomas Tryon. 

Mr. Thomas Turnbull. 

* Mr. Torriano. 
Mr. Richard Taylor Sen. 
Bertie Tutwicke E/; 
Stephen Thompſon Eq; 


VI 


T Ames Vernon Jun. Eſq; 
Edward Vernon E/q; - 

William Underwood of Enfield En a 
The Lady Vandeput. 
Bowater Vernon E; 
Richard Vernon E/q; 
Sir Peter Vandeput Bar. 
Mr. John Vallack Apothecary. 
* Mr. Matthew Vernon 
George Vernon of Farnham 2% 


_ The Kev. Mr. Thomas Valentine. 


Edward Valentine of London Bokſeller.; 


Simon Urlin E/q5 Boe 7 the e Court 
London. 


W. 


H E Rig b Hun. the Earl of aden 
The Loy er Dowager 1 0 War- 


wick. 


Charles Lord Biſpop of. Wincheſter⸗ 1100 
The 
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Carliſle. 


The Right Hon: Lord Waldegrave. 
Philip Ward of the Inner Temple E/qs Hf 


Mr. Matthew Weſt Goldſinitb'. lr 
Edmond Waller of Lincolns Inn Gant. 


* Sir Charles Wager Knt t. 


Sir Robert Worſley Bar. 


LY 


Lee Warner #/q; 


William Wood of Lincolns Inn Cenr. 


Mr. Samuel Woodham . 

Mr. Henry Wanſe.. 

Sir William Wentworth Bar. 

William Ward LL. DO. 3 

Lewis Way of the Inner Templc LU 

Mr. John White. | 

Mr. Joſeph Windham. *nbomy, 

Mr. Tirus Weſt. gie: 

Henry Wright . 

Martin Wright E/; 

Thomas Weſtern E/q; 

William Woodford' EVS © 

Mr. William Warbyton of Newatke 

Mr. Nicholas Waterhouſe. N 

William Pier Williams E; ; 

Mr. Thomas Wright. 

Thomas Wotton of London Biokſaler, 

William Willis E/q; 

Mr. Daniel Wilmot. 

Sir Anthony Weſtcomb Bay. 

The Rev. Mr. James Waters. 

* Thomas Walker E/; Commiſſioner of the 
Cuſtoms. | 

The Library of Worceſter. 

Mr. Richard Wilcocks Gold/mith. 

Mr. Robert Waller. , 

John White of Portſmouth Gent. 

John Waltho Sen. of London Bok/eller. 

John Waltho Jun. of London Bookſeller. F 

Mr. Arthur Woolley Merchant. ; 

Francis Woolley of Hampſtead Gent. 

The Rev. Mr. Samuel Wisi 4 

Mr. Enoch Watts. I 71 

The Rev. Mr. Edward Wann N 

Mr. William Wallis. 4 

Ar. William Wildman, 


John Worth of Penryn in Cornwall 800 
Mr. John Webb. 
Mr. Benjamin Wyche of Salisbury. 


9 SustexizzRs NaAuks. 
The Right Rev. Dr. Waugh Lord Biſbo of 


Thomas Weely of Weely Halt Ely 
Daniel Wray E/q; 


The: Rev. Mr. Edward Whorwood. 
Andrew Wilkinſon of Boroughbridge E/ 
Thomas Wilkinſon of the Middle Temple 


Gent. 
Thomas Woodward of Londen . 


Lace | b Geest Wearge E/q; 
* Sir Thomas Webſter Ban. init Em 1 
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The PREFACE. 
AM now beginning to review and write over 
again the hiſtory of my own time, which I firſt 
undertook twenty years ago*, and have been con- 
tinuing it from year to year ever ſince: And I 
ſee ſome reaſon to review it all. I had while I 
was very young a preater knowledge of affairs = 
than is uſual at that age; for my father, who had been en- = 
gaged in great friendſhips with men of both ſides, living then A 


E 24.7 ON * —_— 


* 


* This hiſtory he writ ſome time before the year 1705. but how long, he has not any where 
told; only it appears it was then finiſh'd, becauſe in the beginning ot the reign of King Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary he dates the continuation of his hiſtory on the firſt day of May, 170y. 
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The PREFACE. 


retired from all buſineſs, as he took my education wholly into 


his own hands, ſo he took a fort of pleaſure to relate to me the 
ſeries of all publick affairs. And as he was a man ſo eminent 
for probity and true piety that J had all reaſon to believe him, 
ſo I ſaw ſuch an impartial ſenſe of things in him, that I had 
as little reaſon to doubt his judgment as his ſincerity. For tho? 


he adhered ſo firmly to the King and his fide, that he was the 


ſingular inſtance in Scotland of a man of ſome note who from 
the beginning to the end of the war never once owned or ſub- 


yet he did _ freely complain of the errours of the King's Go- 


mitted to the new form of Government ſet up all that while; 


foundation J ſet out at firſt to look into the ſecret conduct of 
affairs among us. 


1 fell into great acquaintance and friendſhips with ſeveral 
perſons who either were or had been Miniſters of ſtate, from 
whom when the ſecret of affairs was over I ſtudied to know as 
many particulars as I could draw from them, I ſaw a great 
deal more among the Papers of the Dukes of Hamilton than was 
properly a part of their memoirs, or fit to be told at that time: 


For when a licence was to be obtained, and a work was to be 


publiſhed fit for that family to own, things foreign to their Mi- 
niſtry, or hurtful to any other families, were not to be inter- 
mixed with the account I then gave of the late wars. And now 


for above thirty years I have lived in ſuch intimacy with all who 
have had the chief conduct of affairs, and have been ſo much. 
truſted, and on ſo many important occaſions employed by them, 
that I have been able to penetrate far into the true ſecrets of 


— 


counſels and deſigns. 


This made me twenty years ago write down a relation of all 


that I had known to that time: Where I was in the dark, I paſt 
over all, and only opened thoſe tranſactions that I had parti- 
cular occaſions to know. My chief deſign in writing was to 
give a true view of men and of counſels, leaving publick tranſ- 
actions to Gazetts and the publick hiſtorians of the times. I 
writ with a deſign to make both my ſelf and my readers wiſer 


and better, and to lay open the good and bad of all ſides and 


parties, as clearly and impartially as I my ſelf underſtood it, . con- 
cealing nothing that I thought fit to be known, and repreſen- 
urg things in their natural colours without art or diſguiſe, 
without any regard to kindred or friends, to parties or intereſts: 
For 1 do ſolemnly ſay this to the world, and make my humble 


z appeal 


of the Biſhops of Scotland. So that upon this 
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The PREFACE. 
appeal upon 1t to the great God of truth, that I tell the truth 
on all occaſions, as fully and freely as upon my beſt inquiry 


J have been able to find it out. Where things appear doubt- 
fal 1 deliver them with the ſame incertainty to the world. 


Some may perhaps think that inſtead of favouring my own 
profeſſion, I have been' more ſevere upon them than was need- 
ful. But my zeal for the true intereſt of Religion and of the 
Clergy made me more careful to undeceive good and well 
meaning men of my own order and profeſſion for the future, 
and to deliver them from common prejudices and miſtaken no- 
tions, than to hide or excuſe the faults of thoſe who will be 
perhaps gone off the ſtage before this work appear on it. I 
have given the characters of men very impartially and copiouſ- 
ly; for nothing guides ones judgment more truly in a relation 


of matters of fact, than the knowing the tempers and princi- 
ples of the chief actors. 


If I have dwelt too long on the affairs of Scotlaud, ſome al- 


lowance is to be made to the affection all men bear to their 


native countrey. I alter, nothing of what I wrote in the firſt 
draught of this work, only I have left out a great deal thar 
was perſonal to my ſelf, and to thoſe I am deſcended from: So 


that this is upon the matter the ſame work with very little 
A | = 
change made in it. 


I look on the perfecting of this work, and the carrying it 
on thro' the remaining part of my life, as the greateſt ſervice 
I can do to God and to the world; and therefore I ſet about 
it with great care and caution. For I reckon a lie in hiſtory to be 
as much a greater fin than a lie in common diſcourſe, as the 
one is like to be more laſting and more generally known 
than the other. I find that the long experience I have had 
of the baſeneſs, the malice, and the falſhood of mankind, has 
inclined me to be apt to think generally the worſt both of men 
and of parties: and indeed the peeviſhneſs, the ill nature, and 
the ambition of many clergymen has ſharpned my ſpirits per- 
haps too much againſt them: So I warn my reader to take all 
that I ſay on theſe heads with ſome grains of allowance, tho? 


I have watched over my ſelf and my pen fo carefully that I 


hope there is no great occaſion for this apology. 


I have ſhewed this hiſtory to ſeveral of my friends, who were 


either very partial to me, or they eſteemed that this work (chief- 


5 ly 


= ly when it ſhould be over and over again retouched and po- 


res 


liſhed by me, which very probably I ſhall be doing as long as 
I live) might prove of ſome uſe to the world. I have on deſign 

| avoided all laboured periods or artificial ſtrains, and have writ. 
| in as clear and plain a ſtyle as was poſſible, chuſing rather a co- 
pious enlargement, than a dark conciſeneſs. 
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And now, O my God, the God of my life, and of all my 
mercies, I offer this work to thee, ro whoſe honour it is chiefly L 
intended; that thereby I may awaken the world to juſt refle&i- 4 
ons on their own errours and follies, and call on them to ac- 3 
knowledge thy Providence, to adore it, and ever to depend 3 
on it. | 3 
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3 My Own Times. 
cd eib eig ci ci ci ci ci ci cr c ct cv eit err cli er weiin cis 
A ſummary Recapitulation of the ſtate of 
Aﬀairs in Scotland, both in Church 
and State; from the beginning of the 
Troubles, to the Reſtoration of King 


7 


- 


tas ** 
. a * 
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HE miſchiefs of civil wars are fo great and laſt- 
ing, and the effects of them branching out 


* o 


by many accidents, that were not thought on 
at firſt much leſs intended, into ſuch miſchie- 
vous conſequences, that I have thought it an 
nme enquiry that might be of great uſe both to Prince 
and People, to look carefully into the firſt beginnings and oc- 
caſions of them, to obſerve their progreſs, and the errors of 


both 


* 


E — A SUMMARY of Affairs 


both hands, the provocations that were given, and the jealou- 
| ſies that were raiſed by theſe, together with the 2 into 
TH which both ſides have run by turns. And tho' the wars be over 
_—_ long ago, yet fince they have left among us ſo many ſeeds of 
laſting feuds and animoſities, which upon every turn are apt to 

ferment and to break out of new, it will be an uſeful as well as 

a pleaſant enquiry to look back to the firſt original of them, 

and to obſerve by what degrees and accidents they gathered 

ſtrength, and at laſt broke forth into a flame. 

Te diſttas- The Reformation of Scotland was popular and parliamentary: 

— King The Crown was, during that time, either on the head of a Queen 

James's mi- that was abſent, or of a King that was an infant. During his 
minority matters were carried on by the ſeveral Regents, ſo as 

was molt agreeable to the prevailing humour of the Nation. But 

when King James grew to be of age, he found two parties in 

the Kingdom. The one was of thoſe who wiſhed well to the 

intereſt of the Queen his Mother, then a priſoner in England: 

Theſe were either profeſſed Papiſts, or men believed to be in- 

different as to all religions. The reſt were her inveterate ene- 
= mies, zealous for the Reformation, and fixed in a dependence 
on the Crown of England, and in a jealouſy of France. When 
* that King ſaw that thoſe who were moſt in his intereſts were 
likewiſe jealous of his authority, and apt to encroach upon it, he 
hearkned firſt to the inſinuations of his Mother's party, who 
were always infuſing in him a jealouſy of theſe his friends; ſay- 
ing, that by ruining his Mother, and ſetting him in her room 
while a year old, they had ruined monarchy, and made the 
Crown ſubj ect and precarious; and had put him in a very un- 
natural poſture, of being ſeized of his Mother's Crown while 
ſhe was in exile and a priſoner; adding, that he was but a King 
in name, the power being in the hands of thoſe who were un- 
der the management of the Queen of England. TE 


< 


| The pradti- Their inſinuations would have been of leſs force, if the Houſe 
; £85 or of Guiſe, who were his Colin Germans, had not been engaged 
Gai. in great deſigns, of transferring the Crown of France from the 

Houſe of Bourbon to themſelves; in order to which it was ne- 

ceſſary to embroil Eugland, and to draw the King of Scotland 

into their intereſts. So under the pretence of keeping up the 

old alliances between France and Scotland, they ſent creatures 

of their own to be Ambaſſadours there; and they alſo ſent a 

graceful young man, who, as he was the King's neareſt kinſ- 

man by his father, was of fo agreeable a temper that he be- 

came his favourite, and was made by him Duke of Lenox. He 
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before the RESTORATION. 
was known to be a Papiſt, tho he pretended he changed his 


religion, and became in profeſſion a Proteſtant. | 
The Court of England diſcovered all theſe attifices of the Cu;- 
frans, who were then the moſt implacable enemies of the Re 
formation, and were managing all that train of plots againſt 
Queen Elzaberth, that in concluſion proved fatal to the Queen 
of Scots. And when the Engliſh Miniſters ſaw the inclinations 
of the young King lay fo ſtrongly that way, that all their ap- 
plications to gain him were ineffectual, they infuſed ſuch a jea- 
louſy of him into all their party in Scotland, that both Nobility 
and Clergy were much allarmed at it. ESD | 
$ But King James learnt early that piece of King-craft,, of 
diſguiſing, or at leaſt denying every thing that was obſerved in 
| his behaviour that gave offence. | MW 
1 The main inſtance in which the French management appear- 
ed, was that he could not be prevailed on to enter into any trea- 
ty of marriage. It was not ſafe to talk of marrying a Papiſt; 
and as long as the Duke of Guiſe lived, the King, tho' then 
three and twenty and the only perſon of his family, would heark- 
en to no propoſition for marrying a Proteſtant, | , 
But when the Duke of Guiſe was killed at Blois, and that King James 
Henry the third was murdered ſoon after, ſo that Henry the feg ef gue. * 
fourth came in his room, King James was no more in a French laua. 
management: So preſently after he married a Daughter of Den- 
mark, and ever after that he was wholly managed by Queen 
Elizabeth and her Miniſters. I have ſeen many letters among 
 Walſmgham's papers that diſcover the commerce between the 
Houſe of Gwe and him: But the moſt valuable of theſe is a long 
paper of inſtructions to one Sir Richard Wigmore, a great man 
for hunting, and for all ſuch ſports, to which King James was 
out of meaſure addicted. The Queen affronted him publickly : 
Upon which he pretended he could live no longer in England, 
and therefore withdrew to Scotland. But all this was a contri- 
vance of Walſngham's, who thought him a fit perſon to get 
into that King's favour: So that affront was deſigned to give 
him the more credit. He was very particularly inſtructed in all 
the proper methods to gain upon the King's confidence, and to 
obſerve and give an account of all he ſaw in him; which he 
did very faithfully, By theſe inſtructions it appears that Wak 
ſingham thought that King was either inclined to turn Papiſt, 3 
or to be of no religion. And when the Court of England faw _— 
that they could not depend on him, they raiſed all poſſible op- __ = 
poſition to him in Scoz/and, infuſing ſtrong jealouſies into thoſe = 
who were enough inclined to receive them. 
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A SUMMARY of Afairs 


A cenfore This is the great defect that runs thro' Archbiſhop Sporfevood?s 
of pf}. hiſtory, where much of the rude oppoſition that King met with, 
228 particularly from the Aſſemblies of the Rirb, is ſet forth; but the 


true ground of all the jealouſies they were poſſeſſed with is ſup- 
preſſed by him. After his marriage they ſtudied to remove theſe 
uſpicions all that was poſſible; and he granted the Kirk all the 
laws they defired, and got his temporal authority to be better 
eſtabliſhed than it was before: Vet as the jealouſies of his fick- 
leneſs in religion were never quite removed, ſo they gave him 
many new diſpguſts: They wrought in him a moſt inveterate 


— — 


hatred of presbytery, and of the power of the Kirk; and he 


fearing an oppoſition in his ſucceeding to the Crown of Eu- 
gland, from the Papiſt party, which, tho' it had little ſtrength 
in the Houſe of Commons, yet was very great in the Houſe 
of Lords, and was very conſiderable in all the northern parts, 
and among the body of the people, employed ſeveral perſons 
who were known to be Papiſts tho' they complied outwardly. 
The chief of theſe were E/phinſion, Secretary of State, whom he 
made Lord Balmerinoch; and Seaton, afterwards Chancellour 


King James and Earl of Dunfermling. By their means he ſtudied to aſſure 


gala ie Pa the Papiſts that he would connive at them. A letter was alſo 


piſts. writ to the Pope by him giving aſſurance of this, which when 

it came to be publiſhed by Bellarmin, upon the proſecution of 

the recuſants after the diſcovery of the Gunpowder Plot, Bal- 

merinoch did affirm, that he out of zeal to the King's ſervice 

got his hand to it, having put it in the bundle of papers that 

were ſigned in courſe without the King's knowing any thing 

of it. Yet when that diſcovery drew no other ſeverity but the 

turning him out of office, and the paſling a ſentence condemn- 

ing him to die for it (which was preſently pardoned, and he 

was after a ſhort confinement reſtored to his liberty,) all men 

believed that the King knew of the letter, and that the pre- 

| tended confeſſion of the Secretary was only colluſion to lay the 

jealouſies of the King's favouring Popery, which ſtill hung up- 

on him notwithſtanding his writing on the Revelation, and his 

affecting to enter on all occaſions into controverſy, aſſerting in 
particular that the Pope was Antichriſt. idaner 

And ta ſe- As he took theſe methods to manage the Popiſh party, he 


ence © was much more careful to ſecure to himſelf the body of the Eu- 


Gabe o glaſb nation. Cecill, afterwards Earl of Salrsbury, Secretary to 
Ewgland. Queen Elizabeth, entred into a particular confidence with him: 
And this was managed by his Ambaſſador Bruce, a younger bro- 
ther of a noble family in Scotlaud, who carried the matter with 
ſuch addreſs and, ſecrecy, that all the great Men of England, 


with 


before the REST ORAT ION. 9 


without knowing of one another's doing it, and without the 
Queen's ſuſpecting any thing concerning it, ſigned in writing an 
4 engagement to aſſert and ſtand by the King of Scozs right of 
ſucceſſion. This great ſervice was rewarded by making him 


Maſter of the Rolls, and a Peer of Hcotland: And as the King 
did raiſe Cecil and his friends to the greateſt poſts and digni- 
ties, ſo he raiſed Bruce's family here in England. = | 
a When that King came to the Crown of England he diſcovered That King's 
his hatred to the Scoteſh Kirk on many occaſions, in which he Goven. 
gratiſied his reſentment without conſulting his intereſts. He ment. Oe 
ought to have put his utmoſt ſtrength to the finiſhing what he but 
faintly begun for the union of both Kingdoms, which was loſt by 
his unreaſonable partiality in pretending that Scotland ought to 
be conſidered in this union as the third part of the Iſle of Great 
Britain, if not more. So high a demand ruined the deſign. 
But when that failed, he ſhould then have ſtudied to keep the p 
affections of that Nation firm to him: And certainly he, being 
ſecure of that Kingdom, might have ſo managed matters, as to 
have prevented that disjointing which happened afterwards both 
in his own reign, and more tragically in his ſon's. He thought 
to effect this by his profuſe bounty to any of the Nobility of 
that Kingdom, and to his domeſtick ſervants: But as moſt of \ 
theſe ſettling in England were of no further uſe to him in that 
deſign, ſo his ſetting up Epiſcopacy in Scotland, and his con- 
ſtant averſion to the Kirk, how right ſoever it might be in it 
felf, was a great errour in policy; for the poorer that Kingdom 
was, it was both the more eaſy to gain them, and the more 
dangerous to offend them. So the terrour which the affecti- 
ons of the Scorch Nation might have juſtly given the Engh/h 
was ſoon loſt, by his engaging the whole Government to ſup- 
port that which was then very contrary to the bent and genius 
of the Nation. | 
But tho' he ſet up Biſhops, he had no revenues to give them, ye ſet up E- 
but what he was to purchaſe for them. During his minority Bi i 
all the tithes and the church lands were veſted in the Crown: 
But this was only in order to the granting them away to the 
men that bore the chief ſway. It is true, when he came of 
age he according to the law of Scotland paſt a general revoca- 
tion of all that had been done in his infancy: And by this he 
could have reſumed all thoſe grants. He, and after him his ſon, 
fucceeded in one part of his deſign: For by a& of Parliament-a 
Court was erected that was to examine and ſequeſter a third part 
of the tithes in every pariſh, and ſo make a competent pro- 
viſion ont of them to thoſe who ſerved the cure; which had 


D been 
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been reſerved in the great alienation for the ſervice of the church. 
This was carried at firſt to a proportion of about thirty pounds 
a year, and was afterwards in his ſon's time raiſed to about 
fifty pounds a year; which conſidering the plenty and way of li- 
ving in that country is a very liberal proviſion, and is equal in 
value to thrice that ſum in the ſouthern parts of England. In 
this he had both the clergy and the body of the people on his 
fide. But he could not fo eaſily provide for the Biſhops: They 
were at firſt forced to hold their former cures with ſome ſmall 
addition. 5 
With a de- But as they aſſumed at their firſt ſetting up little more au- 
fign to catty thority than that of a conſtant preſident of the presbyters, ſo 
ther. they met with much rough oppoſition. The King intended to 
carry on a conformity in matters of religion with England, and 
he begun to buy in from the Grantees many of the eſtates that 
belonged to the Biſhopricks. It was alſo enacted, that a form 
of prayer ſhould be drawn for Scotland. And the King was 
authorized to appoint the habits in which the divine offices were 
to be performed. Some of the chief holy-days were ordered to 
be obſerv d. The Sacrament was to be received kneeling, and 
to be given to the ſick. Confirmation was enacted; as alſo the 
uſe of the Crofs in Baptiſm. Theſe things were firſt paſt in ge- 
neral aſſemblies, which were compoſed of Biſhops and the de- 
puties choſen by the Clergy, who fat all in one houſe: And 
in it they reckoned the Biſhops only as ſingle votes. Great 
oppoſition was made to all theſe ſteps: And the whole force of 
the Government was ſtrained to carry elections to thoſe meet- 
ings, or to take off thoſe who were choſen; in which it was 
thought that no ſort of practice was omitted. It was pretended, 
: that ſome were frighted, and others were corrupted. 
Ercrours oo The Biſhops themſelves did their part very ill. They gene- 
he Biſops. rally grew haughty: They neglected their functions, and were 
often at Court, and loſt all eſteem with the people. Some few 
that were ſtricter and more learned did lean ſo groſſy to Pope- 
ry, that the heat and violence of the Reformation became the 
main ſubject of their ſermons and diſcourſes. King James grew 
weary of this oppoſition, or was ſo apprehenſive of the ill ef- 
fects that it might have, that, what through ſloth or fear, and 
what by reaſon of the great diſorder into which his ill conduct 
brought his affairs in 5 gland in his latter years, he went no 
further in his deſigus on Scotland. Mi, 
oo un., He had three children. His eldeſt, Prince Henry, was a 
y was be- Prince of great hopes; but ſo very little like his father, that he 
bolloned. Was rather feared than loved by him. He was fo zealous a Pro- 
8 5 5 teſtant, 
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teſtant that, when his father was entertaining propoſitions of 
marrying him to popiſh Princeſſes, once to the Archducheſs, 
and at another time to a daughter of Savoy, he in a letter 
that he wrote to the King on the twelfth of that OHober in which 
he died (the original of which Sir Milliam Cook ſhewed me) de- 
fired, that if his father married him that way it might be with the 
youngeſt perſon of the two, of whoſe converſion he might have 
hope, and that any liberty ſhe might be allowed for her religion 
might be in the privateſt manner poſſible. Whether this aver- 


ſion to Popery haſten'd his death or not I cannot tell. Colonel 


Titus aſſured me that he had from King Charles the firſt's own 
mouth, that he was well aſſured he was poiſoned by the Earl 
of Somerſet's means. It is certain, that from the time of the 
Gunpowder Plot, King James was ſo ſtruck with the terror of 
that danger he was then ſo near, that ever after he had no mind 
to provoke the Jeſuits; for he ſaw what they were capable of. 


And ſince I name that conſpiracy which the Papiſts in our The Gun 


days have had the impudence to deny, and to pretend it was Plot. 


an artifice of Cæcills to engage ſome deſperate men into a Plot, 
which he managed fo that he could diſcover it when he pleaſed, 
I will mention what I my ſelf faw, and had for ſome time iii 
my poſſeſſion. Sir Everard Digby died for being of the Con- 
ſpiracy: He was the Father of the famous Sir Kenelm Digby. 
The family being ruined upon the death of Sir Xenelm's Son, 
when the executors were looking out for writings to make out 
the titles of the eſtates they were to ſell, they were directed by 
an old ſervant to a cupboard that was very artificially hid, in 
which ſome papers lay that ſhe had obſerved Sir Kenelm was 
oft reading. They looking into it found a velvet bag, within 
which there were two other fi]k bags: (So carefully were thoſe re- 
licks kept:) And there was within theſe a collection of all the 


letters that Sir Everard writ during his impriſonment. In theſe 


he exprefles great trouble, becauſe he heard ſome of their friends 
blamed their undertaking: He highly magnifies it; and ſays, if 
he had many lives he would willingly have ſacrificed them all 


in carrying it on. In one paper he ſays, they had taken that 


care that there were not above two or three worth ſaving, to 
whom they had not given notice to keep out of the way: And 
in none of thofe papers does he expreſs any fort of remorſe for 
that which he had been engaged in, and for which he ſuffered. 


Upon the diſcovery of that Plot there was a general proſecu- king gener 


was afraid 
of the ] eſu- 


tion of all Papiſts ſet on foot: But King James was very unea- 
ſy at it; which was much encreafed by what Sir Dudly Carlton 
told him upon his return from Spam, where he had been Am 

baſſadour; 


} 
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1 baſſadour; (which I had from the Lord Hollis, who ſaid to me 
1 that Sir Dudly Carlton told it to himſelf, and was much troubled 
= when he ſaw it had an effect contrary to what he had intended.) 
. When he came home, he found the King at Theobald's hunting 
in a very careleſs and unguarded manner: And upon that, in 
order to the putting him on a more careful looking to himſelf, 
he told the King he muſt either give over that way of hunting, 
or ſtop another hunting that he was engaged in, which was 
Prieſt hunting: For he had intelligence in Hain that the Prieſts 
were comforting themſelves with this, that if he went on againſt 
them they would ſoon get rid of him: Queen Elizabeth was a 
woman of form, and was always ſo well attended, that all their 
plots againſt her failed, and were never brought to any effect: 
But a Prince who was always in woods or foreſts would be ca- 
fily overtaken. The King ſent for him in private to enquire 
more particularly into this: And he ſaw it had made a great im- 
1 preſſion on him: But wrought otherwiſe than as he intended. 
= For the King, reſolved to gratifie his humour in hunting and 
1 in a careleſs and irregular way of life, did immediately order all 
that proſecution to be let fall. I have the minutes of the Council 

Books of the year 1606, which are full of orders to diſcharge 

and tranſport Prieſts, ſometimes ten in a day. . From thence 

to his dying day he continued always writing and talking a- 

gainſt Popery, but acting for it. He married his only daugh- 

ter to a Proteſtant Prince, one of the moſt zealous and ſincere 

of them all, the Elector Palatine; upon which a great Re- 

The Eledot Volution happen'd in the affairs of Germany. The eldeſt branch 
Palatin's of the Houſe of Auſtria retained ſome of the impreſſions that 
me” their Father Maximilian II. ſtudied to infuſe into them, who 
as he was certainly one of the beſt and wiſeſt Princes of theſe 

latter ages, ſo he was unalterably fixed in his opinion againſt 
perſecution for matters of conſcience: His own ſentiments were 

ſo very favourable to the Proteſtant Doctrine, that he was thought 
inwardly theirs. His brother Charles of Grats was on the other 

hand wholly managed by the Jeſuits, and was a zealous patron 

of theirs, and as zealouſly ſupported by them. Rodolph and 
Matthias reigned one after another, but without iſſue. Their 
brother Albert was then dying in Flanders : So Spain with the 

popiſh intereſt joined te advance Ferdinand, the fon of Charles 

of Grats: And he forced Matthias to relign the Crown of Bo- 
hemia to him, and got himſelf to be elected King. But his 
government became quickly ſevere: He reſolved to extirpate the 
Proteſtants,” and began to break thro' the privileges that were 
"ſecured to them by the laws of that Kingdom. 
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This occaſioned a general inſurrection, which was followed ſe ater 
by an aſſembly of the States, who together with thoſe of S$le/ia 
Moravia and Luſatia joined in depoling Ferdinand: And they 
offered their Crown firſt to the Duke of Saxony who refuſed 
it, and then to the Elector Palatine who accepted of it; being 
encouraged to it by his two uncles Maurice Prince of Orange 
and the Duke of Bullion. But he did not aſk the advice of King 
James: He only gave him notice of it when he had accepted 
the offer. Here was the probableſt occaſion that has been of- 
fered fince the Reformation for its full eſtabliſhment. | 

The Engliſh Nation was much inclined to ſupport it: And 
it was expected that ſo near a conjunction might have prevai- 
led on the King: But he had an invincible averſion to war; 
and was ſo poſſeſſed of the opinion of a divine right in all Kings, 
that he could not bear that even an elective and limited King 
ſhould be called in queſtion by his ſubjects: So he would never 
acknowledge his ſon-in-law King, nor give him any aſſiſtance 
for the ſupport of his new dignity. And tho? it was alſo reck- 
oned on that France would enter into any deſign that ſhould 
bring down the houſe of Auſiria, and Spain by conſequence, yet 
even that was diverted by the means of De Luynes; a worthleſs 1 1 

but abſolute favourite, whom the Archducheſs Jſabella, Princeſs 
of the Spaniſh Netherlands, gained to oblige the King into a neu- 
trality by giving him the richeſt heireſs then in Flanders, the 
daughter of Pegazaey, left to her diſpoſal, whom he married to 
his brother. 1 5 TD 

Thus poor Frederick was left without any aſſiſtance. The The dior- , 
jealouſy that the Lutherans had of the aſcendant that the Cal- fad in Hi 
runiſis might gain by this acceſſion had an unhappy ſhare in FM 
the coldneſs which all the Princes of that confeſſion ſhewed to- 3 
wards him; tho Saxony only declared for Ferdinand, who like- 
wiſe engaged the Duke of Bavaria at the head of a catholick 
league to maintain his intereſts. Maurice Prince of Orange 
had embroiled Holland by the eſpouſing the controverſy about 
the decrees of God in oppoſition to the Arminian party, and 
by erecting a new and illegal court by the authority of the States 
General to judge of the affairs of the Province of Holland; -which 
was plainly contrary to their conſtitution, by which every Pro- 
vince is a Sovereignty within itſelf, not at all ſubordinate to the 
States General, who act only as Plenipotentiaries of the ſeveral 
Provinces to maintain their union and their common concerns: 
By that aſſembly Barnevelt was condemned and executed: Gro- 
7:45 and others were condemned to perpetual impriſonment: And 
an aſſembly of the miniſters of the ſeveral Provinces met at 
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Dort by the ſame authority, and condemned and deprived 
the Arminianss Maurices enemies gave it out that he ma- 
naged all this on deſign to make himſelf maſter of the Provinces, 
and to put thoſe who were like to oppoſe him out of the way. 
But tho this ſeem a wild and groundleſs imagination, and not 
poſſible to be compaſſed; yet it is certain that he looked on 
Barnevelt and his party as men who were ſo jealous of him 
and of a military power, that as they had forced the truce with 
Spam fo they would be very unwilling to begin a new war; 
tho the diſputes about Juliers and Clepes had almoſt engaged 


them, and the truce was now near expiring ; at the end of which 


he hoped, if delivered from the oppoſition that he might look 


for from that party, to begin the war anew. By theſe means 


there was a great fermentation over all the Provinces, ſo that 
Maurice was not then in condition to give the elected King 


any conſiderable aſſiſtance; tho indeed he needed it much, for 


his conduct was very weak. He affected the grandeur of a re- 
gal court, and the magnificence of a crowned head too early: 
And his Queen ſet up ſome of the gay diverſions that ſhe had 
been accuſtomed to in her father's court, ſuch as balls and maſks, 
which very much diſguſted the good Bohemians, who thought 
that a revolution made on the account of religion ought to have 
put on a greater appearance of ſeriouſneſs and ſimplicity. Theſe 
particulars I had from the children of ſome who belonged to 
that court. The ele&ed King was quickly overthrown, and 
driven not only out of thoſe his new dominions, but likewiſe 
out of his hereditary countries: He fled to Holland where he 
ended his days. I will go no farther in a matter ſo well known 
as King James's ill conduct in the whole ſeries of that war, and 
that unheard- of practice of fending his only Son thro' France 
into Span, of which the relations we have are fo full that I can 
add nothing to them. E 9832 
en here tell ſome particulars with relation to Ger- 
Religion of many, that Fabricius, the wiſeſt divine I knew among them, 
ſome Prin- told me he had from Charles Lewis the Elector Palatine's own 
mouth. He ſaid, Frederick II. who firſt reformed the Palati- 
nate, whoſe life is ſo curioufly writ by Thomas Hubert of Liege, 
reſolved to ſhake off Popery, and to ſet up Lutheraniſm in his 
countrey : But a counſellour of his faid to him, that the Luube- 
rans would always depend chiefly on the Houle of Saxony: So 
it would not become him who was the firſt Elector to be only 
the ſecond in the party: It was more for his dignity to be- 
come a Calviniſt: He would be the head of that party: It would 
give him a great intereſt in Sitaerland, and make the Hugucnots 
ö | of 
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of France and in the Netherlands depend on him. He was 
by that determined to declare for the Helvetian confeſſion. But 
upon the ruin of his family the Duke of Newburgh had an en- 
terview with the Elector of Brandenburgh about their concerns 
in Juliers and Cleves : And he perſuaded that Elector to turn Cal- 
viniſt; for ſince their family was fallen, nothing would more 
contribute to raiſe the other than the eſpouſing that fide, which 
would naturally come under his protection: But he added, that 
S for himſelf he had turned Papiſt, ſince his little Principality lay 
T ſo near hoth Auſtria and Bavaria. This that Elector told with 
a ſort of pleaſure, when he made it appear that other Princes 
had no more ſenſe of religion than he himſelf had. 
Other circumſtances concurred to make King James's reign in- king James 
olorious. The States having borrowed great ſums of money of Farted with 


the cautio- 


Queen Elizabeth, they gave her the Brill and Huſhing, with ſome nary 1 owns. 
other places of leſs note, in pawn till the money ſhould be repaid. 
Soon after his coming to the Crown of Exg/and he entered into ſe- 
cret treaties with Span, in order to the forcing the States to a 
—_ One article was, that if they were obſtinate he would de- 
iver theſe places to the Spanrards. When the truce was made, 
Barnevelt, tho he had promoted it, yet knowing the ſecret ar- 
ticle, he ſaw they were very unſafe while the keys of Hol- 
laud and Zealand were in the hands of a Prince who might per- 
haps ſell them, or make an ill uſe of them: So he perſuaded the 
States to redeem the mortgage by repaying the money that Eng- 
land had lent, for which theſe places were put into their hands: 
And he came over himſelf to treat about it. King James, who 
was profuſe upon his favourites and ſervants, was delighted with 
the proſpect of ſo much money; and immediately, without cal- 
ling a Parliament to adviſe with them about it, he did yield 
to the propoſition. So the money was paid, and the clave 
were evacuated. But his profuſeneſs drew two other things up- 
on him, which broke the whole authority of the Crown, and 
the dependence of the Nation upon it. The Crown had a 
great eſtate over all England, which was all let out upon lea- 
les for years, and a ſmall rent was reſerved. So moſt of the ing Jane, 
great families of the Nation were the tenants of the Crown, and broke the 
a great many burroughs were depending on the eſtates ſo held. _— 
The renewal of theſe leaſes brought in fines to the Crown, and 
to the great officers: Beſides that the fear of being denied a 
renewal kept all in a dependence on the Crown. King James 
obtained of his Parliament a power of granting, that is ſelling, 
thoſe eſtates for ever, with the reſerve of the old quit-rent: 
And all the money raiſed by this was ptofuſely ſquandred 4 
2 way. 
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way. Another main part of the regal authority was the Wards, 
which anciently the Crown took into their own management. 
Our Kings were, according to the firſt inſtitution, the Guar- 
dians of the Wards. They bred them up in their courts, and 


_ diſpoſed of them in marriage as they thought fit. Afterwards 


they compounded, or forgave them, or gave them to ſome bran- 
ches of the family, or to provide the younger children. But 
they proceeded in this very gently: And the chief care after the 
Reformation was to breed the Wards Proteſtants. Still all were 
under a great dependence by this means. Much money was 
not raiſed this way: But families were often at mercy, and 
yere uſed according to their behaviour. King James granted 
theſe generally to his ſervants and favourites: And they made 
the moſt of them. So that what was before a dependence on 
the Crown, and was moderately compounded for, became then 
a moſt exacting oppreſſion, by which ſeveral families were rui- 
ned. This went on in King Charles's time in the ſame me- 
thod. Our Kings thought they gave little when they diſpo- 
ſed of a Ward, becauſe they made little of them. All this rai- 
ſed ſuch an outcry, that Mr. Pierpoint at the Reſtoration gathered 
ſo many inſtances of theſe, and repreſented them fo effectually to 
that Houſe of Commons that called home King Charles the ſe- 


cond, that he perſuaded them to redeem themſelves by an offer of 


exciſe, which indeed produces a much greater revenue, but took 


away the dependence in which all families were held by the 


dread of leaving their heirs expoſed to ſo great a danger. Pier- 


point valued himſelf to me upon this ſervice he did his coun- 


try, at a time when things were ſo little conſidered on either 
hand, that the court did not ſeem to apprehend the value of 
what they. parted with, nor the country of what they pur- 
chaſed. 3 5 1 

Beſides theſe publick actings King James ſuffered much in the 
opinion of all people by his ſtrange way of uſing one of the 
greateſt, men of that age, Sir Malter Raleigh; againſt whom the 
proceedings at firſt were much cenſured, but the laſt part of them 
was thought both barbarous and illegal. The whole buſineſs 
of the Earl of Somer/er's riſe and fall, of the Counteſs of Eſſeæ 
and Overbury, the putting the inferiour perſons to death for 
that infamous poyſoning, and the ſparing the prihcipals, both 


the Earl of Somer/er and his Lady, were ſo odious and inhuman, 


that it quite ſunk. the reputation of a reign, that on many 
other accounts was. already much. expoſed to contempt and cen- 


ſure; which was the more ſenſible, becauſe it ſucceeded ſuch a 
glorious. and happy one. King James in the end of his reign 
3 8 Was 
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before the RESTORATION, 


was become weary of the Duke of Buckingham, who treated 
him with ſuch an air of infolent contempt 'that he ſeemed at 
laſt reſolved to throw him off, but could not think of taking 
the load of government on himſelf, and ſo reſolved to bring 
the Earl of Hamerſet again into favour, as that Lord reported it 
ro ſome from whom I had it. He metwith him in the night in 
the gardens at Theobalds: Two bed-chamber men were only in 
the ſecret: The King embraced him tenderly and with many 
tears: The Earl of Somer/er believed the ſecret was not well 
kept; for ſoon after the King was taken ill with fome fits of an 


17 


ague and died of it. My father was then in London, and did His Death. 


very much ſuſpect an ill practice in the matter: But perhaps 
Doctor Craig, my mother's uncle, who was one of the King's 
phyſicians, poſſeſſed him with theſe apprehenſions; for he was 
diſgraced for faying he believed the King was poyſoned. It is 
certain no King could die leſs lamented or leſs efteemed than 
he was. This ſank the credit of the Biſhops of Scotland, who 
as they were his creatures, ſo they were obliged to a great depen- 
dence on him, and were thought guilty of groſs and abje& flat- 
tery towards him, His reign in England was a continued courſe 
of mean practices. The firſt condemnation of Sir Waker Na- 
leigh was very black: But the executing him after ſo many years, 
and after an employment that had been given him, was counted 
a barbarous ſacrificing him to the Spaniards. The riſe and fall 
of the Earl of Somer/er, and the ſwift progreſs of the Duke of 
Buckiugham's greatneſs, were things that expoſed him to the gen- 
ſure of all the world, I have ſeen the originals of about twen- 

letters that he wrote to the Prince and that Duke while 
they were in Spam, which ſhew a meanneſs as well as a fond- 
neſs that render him very contemptible. The great Figure the 
Crown of England had made in Queen Elizabeths time, who 
had rendred her ſelf the arbiter of chriſtendom, and was the won- 
der of the age, was ſo much eclipſed if not quite darkened during 
this reign, that King James was become the ſcorn of the age; 
and while hungry writers flattered him out of meaſure at home, 
he was deſpiſed by all abroad as a pedant without true judgment, 
courage, or ſteadineſs, ſubject to his favourites an 555 
up to the counſels or rather the corruption of Spain. 


The Puritans gained credit, gs the King and the Biſhops loſt The Pure 
it. They put on external appearances of great ſtrictneſß and ground. 


gravity: They took more pains in their pariſhes than rhofe who 
adhered to the 5 7 and ere often preaching againſt the 
vices of the Court; for which they were ſometimes puniſhed, 


tho very gently, which raiſed their reputation, and drew pre- 
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= ſents to them that made up their ſufferings · abundantly. They 
g begun ſome particular methods of getting their people to meet 
privately with them: And in theſe meetings they gave great 
vent to extemporary prayer, which was looked on as a ſort of in- 
ſpiration: And by theſe means they grew very popular. They 
were very factious and inſolent; and both in their ſermons and 
prayers were always mixing ſevere reflections on their enemies. 
Some of them boldly gave out very many predictions; particu- 
larly two of them who were held prophets, Dauiſon and Bruce. 
Some of the things that they foretold came to paſs: But my 
father, who knew them both, told me of many of their pre- 
dictions that he himſelf heard them throw out, which had no 
effect: But all theſe were forgot, and if ſome more probable 
gueſſings which they delivered as prophecies were accompliſh- 
ed, theſe were much magnified. They were very ſpiteful a- 
gainſt all thoſe who differed from them; and were wanting in 
no methods that could procure them either good uſage, or good 
preſents. Of this my father had great occaſion to ſee many in- 
ſtances: For my great grand-mother, who was a very rich wo- 
man and much engaged to them, was molt obſequiouſly cour- 
ted by them. Bruce lived concealed in her houſe for ſome years: 
F And they all found ſuch advantages in their ſubmiſſions to her, 
that ſhe was counted for many years the chief ſupport of the par- 
ty: Her name was Rachel Arnot. She was daughter to Sir John 
Arnot, a man in great favour, and Lord Treaſurer deputy. Her 
huſband Johnſtoun was the greateſt merchant at that time; and 
left her an eſtate of 2000 pound a year, to be diſpoſed of among 


1 his children as ſhe pleaſed: And my father marrying her eldeſt 

: 1 grand child ſaw a great way into all the methods of the Puri- 
= tans. | | 

Þ 0 Geury'scon- Gowry's Jar x 24 was by them charged on the King, as a 

_ pracJ- contrivance of his to get rid of that Earl, who was then held 


in great eſteem: But my father, who had taken great pains to en- 
quire into all the particulars of that matter, did always believe 
it was a real conſpiracy. One thing, which none of the Hiſto- 
rians have taken any notice of, and might have induced the 
Earl of Gowry to have wiſhed to put King James out of the way, 
but in ſuch a diſguiſed manner that he ſhould ſeem rather to have 
eſcaped out of a ſnare himſelf than to have laid one for the King, 
was this: Upon the King's death he ſtood next to the ſucceſſion to 
that Crown of England; for King Henry the ſeventh's daughter 
that was married to King James the fourth did after his death mar- 
ry Douglas Earl of Angus: But they could not agree: So a pre- 
contract was proved againſt him: Upon which, by a ſentence 
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from Rome, the marriage was voided, with a clauſe in favour 
of the iſſue, ſince born under a marriage de fatto and bona fide, 
Lady Margaret Dowglas was the child ſo provided for, I did 
peruſe the original Bull confirming the divorce. After that, the 
Queen Dowager married one Francis Steward, and had by him a 
ſon made Lord Methuen by King James the fifth. In the patent 
he is called frater noſter uterinus. He had only a daughter, who 
was mother or grandmother to the Earl of Gowry: So that by 
this he might be glad to put the King out of the way, that fo 
he might ſtand next to the ſucceſſion of the Crown of England. 
He had a brother then a child, who when he grew up and 
found he could not carry the name of Ruthen, which by an act 
of Parliament made after this conſpiracy none might carry, he 
went and lived beyond ſea; and it was given out that he had the 
philoſopher's ſtone. He had two ſons who died without iſſue, 
and one daughter married to Sir Anthon) Yandike the famous 
picture drawer, whoſe children according to his pedigree ſtood 
very near to the ſucceſſion of the Crown. It was not eaſy to 
perſuade the nation of the truth of that conſpiracy : For eight 
years before that time King James, on a ſecret jealouſy of the 
Earl of Murray, then eſteemed the handſomeſt man of Scorland, 
ſet on the Marquis of HZunily, who was his mortal enemy, to 
murder him; and by a writing all in his own hand he promiſed 
to ſave him harmleſs for it. He ſet the houſe in which he was 
on fire: And the Earl flying away was followed and murdered, 
and Huntly ſent Gordon of Buckey with the news to the King: 
Soon after, all who were concerned in that vile fact were pardo- 


ned, which laid the King open to much cenſure. And this made 


the matter of Gowry to be the leſs believed. 


19 


When King Charles ſucceeded to the Crown he was at firſt King C 


thought favourable to the Puritans; for his tutor, and all his 


t firſt a 
friend to the 


Court were of that way: And Dr. Preſton, then the head of ” 


party, came up in the coach from Theobalds to London with the 


King and the Duke of Buckingham; which being againſt the 


rules of the Court gave great offence: But it was ſaid, the King 
was ſo over charged with grief, that he wanted the comfort of 
ſo wiſe and ſo great a man. It was alſo given out, that the Duke 
of Buckingham offered Dr. Preſton the Great Seal: But he was 
wiſer than to accept of it. I will go no further into the be- 
vinning of that reign with relation to Engliſh affairs, which are 
fully opened by others. Only I will tell one particular which I had 
from the Earl of Lothian, who was bred up in the Court, and 
whoſe father, the Earl of Aucram, was gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber, tho' himſelf was ever much hated by the King. oy 
ws Y SS $854 S448 Þ& n , | to 
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told mie, that King Charles was mach offended with King James's 
tight and familiar way, which was the effect of hunting and 
drinking, on which occafions he was very apt to forget his dig- 
nity, and to break out into great indecencies: On the other hand 
the ſolemn gravity of the Court of Spar was more ſuited to his 
own temper, which was ſullen even to a morofeneſs. This led 
him to a grave reſerved deportment, in which he forgot the cj- 
vilities 5 the affability that the nation naturally loved, to which 
they had been long accuſtomed: Nor did he in his outward de- 
ortment take any pains to oblige any perſons whatſoever: So 
r from that, he al fuch an ungracious way of ſhewing favour, 
that the manner of beſtowing it was almoſt as mortifying as the 
fayour was obliging. I turn now to the affairs of Scotland, which 
are but little known. | 
He defignea The King reſolved to carry on two deſigns that his father had 
to recover ſet on foot, but had let the proſecution of them fall in the laſt 
* years of his reign. The feb of theſe was about the recovery 
lands >. of the tithes and church lands: He reſolved to J ra his fa- 
the Crown. ther's revocation, and to void all the grants made in his minori- 
ty, andto create titular Abbots as Lords of Parliament, but Lords, 
as Biſhops, only for life. And that the two great families of 
Hamilton and Lenox might be good examples to the reſt of the 
nation, he by a fecret purchaſe, and with Eugliſb money, 
bought the Abby of Aberbrozth of the former, and the Lordſhip 
of Gaga of the latter, and gave theſe to the two Archbiſhop- 
ricks, Theſe Lords made aſhew of zeal after a good bargain, 
and ſurrendered them to the King. He alſo purchaſed ſeveral 
eſtates of leſs value to the ſeveral Sees; and all men, who pre- 
tended to favour at Court, offered their church lands to fale at 
a low rate, SP 
In the third year of his reign the Earl of Mithiſdale, then be- 
lieved a Papiſt, which he afterwards profeſſed, having married 
a niece of the Duke of Buckingham's, was ſent down with a pow- 
er to take the ſurrender of all church lands, and to aſſure all 
who did readily ſurrender, that the King would take it kindly, 
and uſe them all very well, but that he would proceed with all 
rigour 6 thoſe who would not ſubmit their rights to his diſ- 
poſal. Upon his coming down, thoſe who were moſt concern- 
ed in thoſe grants met at Edinburgh, and agreed, that when 
they were called together, if 1 other argument did prevail to 
make the Farl of Minbiſdale deſiſt, they would fall upon him and 
All his party in the old Scorzſh manner, and knock them on the 
head. Primroſe told me one of thele Lords, Belbaven of the 
name of Dowglafs who vas blind, bid them fer him by one 4 
2 the 
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the party ; and he would make ſure of one. So he was ſet next 
the Earl of Dunfrize: He was all the while holding him faſt: 
And when the other aſked him what he meant by that, he ſaid, 
ever ſince the blindneſs was come on him he was in ſuch fear 
of falling, that he could not help the holding faſt to thoſe who 
were next to him: He had all the while a ponyard in his other 
hand, with which he had certainly ſtabbed Dunfriae, if any diſ- 
order had happen'd. The appearance at that time was ſo great, 
and ſo much heat was raiſed upon it, that the Earl of Mithiſdale 
would not open all his inſtructions, but came back to Court, 
looking on the ſervice as deſperate: So a ſtop was put to it for 
ſome time. 


In the year 1633 the King came down in perſon to be crown- He was in 
ed. In ſome conventions of the States that had been held Scolaud. 
before that all the money that the King had aſked was given; 
and {ome petitions were offered ſetting forth grievances, which 
thoſe whom the King employed had aſſured them ſhould be re- 

dreſſed: But nothing was done, and all was put off till the King 
ſhould come down in perſon. His entry and coronation were 
managed with ſuch magnificence, that the countrey ſuffered 
much by it: All was entertainment and ſhew. When the Par- 
lament fate, the Lords of the articles prepared an act declaring 
the royal prerogative, as it had been aſſerted by law in the year 
1606; to which an addition was made of another act paſs'd in 
the year 1609, by which King James was impower'd to pre- 
ſcribe apparel to churchmen with their own conſent. This was 
a perſonal thing to King James, in conſideration of his great 
learning and experience, of which he had made no uſe during the 
reſt of his reign. And in the year 1617, when he held a Parli- 
ament there in perſon, an a& was prepared by the Lords of the 
articles, authorizing all things that ſhould thereafter be determin- 
ed in eccleſiaſtical affairs by his Majeſty, with conſent of a com- 
petent number of the clergy, to have the ſtrength and power 
of a law. But the King either apprehended that great oppo- 
ſition would be made to the paſſing the act, or that great trou- 
ble would follow on the execution of it: So when the rubrick of 
the act was read, he ordered it to be ſuppreſsd, tho* paſs'd in the 
articles. In this act of 1633 theſe acts of 1606 and 1609 were 
drawn into one. To this great oppoſition was made by the Earl 
of Rothes, who deſired the acts might be divided: But the King | = 
ſaid, it was now one act, and he muſt either vote for it, or a- - 
gainſt it. He ſaid, he was for the prerogative as much as any 
man, but that addition was contrary to the liberties of the Church, 
and he thought no determination ought to be made in ſuch mat- 
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ters without the conſent of the clergy, at leaſt without their be- 
ing heard. The King bid him argue no more, but give his vote: 
So he voted, not content. Some few Lords offered to argue: 
But the King ſtopt them, and commanded them to vote. Al- 
moſt the whole Commons voted in the negative: So that the a& 
was indeed rejected by the majority: Which the King knew; 
for he had called for a lift of the numbers, and with his own 
pen had mark'd every man's vote: Yet the Clerk of Regiſter, who 
gathers and declares the votes, ſaid it was carried in the affirma- 
tive. The Earl of Rozhes affirmed it went for the negative: So 
the King ſaid, the Clerk of Regiſter's declaration muſt be held 
good, unleſs the Earl of Rozhes would go to the Barr and ac- 
cuſe him of falſifying the record of Parliament, which was ca- 
pital: And in that caſe, if he ſhould fail in the proof he was 
liable to the ſame puniſhment: So he would not venture on thar. 
Thus the act was publiſhed, tho? in truth it was rejected. The 
King expreſſed a high diſpleaſure at all who had concurred in 
that oppoſition. Upon that the Lords had many meetings: They 
reckoned that now all their liberties were gone, and a Parlia- 
ment was but a piece of pageantry, if the Clerk of Regiſter might 
declare as he pleaſed how the vote went, and that no ſcrutiny 
were allowed. Upon that Hague the King's ſolicitor, a zea- 
lous man of that party, drew a petition to be ſigned by the Lords, 
and to be offered by them to the King, ſetting forth all their 
grievances and praying redreſs: He ſhewed this to ſome of them, 


and among others to the Lord Balmerinoch, who liked the main 


of it, but was for altering it in ſome particulars: He ſpoke of it 
to the Earl of Rozhes in the preſence of the Earl of Caſſilis and 
fome others: None of them approved of it. The Earl of No- 
ze carryed it to the King; and told him, that there was a de- 
fign to offer a petition in order to the explaining and juſtify- 
ing their proceedings, and that he had a copy to ſhew him: 
But the King would not look upon it, and ordered him to put 
a ſtop to it, for he would receive no fuch petition. The Earl 
of Rovhes told this to Bahwermoch: So the thing was laid aſide: 
Only he kept a copy of it, and interlined it in ſome places with 
his own hand. While the King was in Scotland he erected a 
new Biſhoprick at Z4bargh, and made one Forbes Biſhop, 
who was a very learned and pious man: He had a ſtrange facul- 
ty of preaching five or fix hours at a time: His way of life and 
devotion was theught monaſtick, and his learning lay in antiqui- 
ty: He ſtudied to be a reconciler between Papiſts and Proteſtants, 
leaning rather to the firſt, as appears by his Conſiderationes mo- 
Ae. He was a very fimple man, and knew little of the world: 
* So 
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before the RESTORATION. 
So he fell into ſeveral errors in conduct, but died ſoon after 
ſuſpected of Popery, which ſuſpicion was encreaſed by his ſon's 
turning Papiſt. The King left Scotland much diſcontented, 
but reſolved to proſecute the deſign of recovering the church 
lands: And Sir Thomas Hope, a ſtubtil lawyer, who was believed 
to underſtand that matter beyond all the men of his profeſſion, 
tho' in all reſpects he was a zealous Puritan, was made the King's 
advocate, upon his undertaking to bring all the church lands 
back to the Crown: Yet he proceeded in that matter fo ſlow- 
ly, that it was believed he acted in concert with the par- 
ty that oppoſed ir. Enough was already done to allarm all that 
were poſſeſſed of the church lands: And they to engage the 
whole countrey in their quarrel took care to infuſe it into all 
people, but chiefly into the preachers, that all was done to make 
way for Popery. The winter after the King was in Sco:lang, 
Balmermoch was thinking how to make the petition more accep- 
table: And in order to that he ſhewed it to one Dunmoor a law- 


yer in whom he truſted, and deſired his opinion of it, and ſuf- 


fered him to carry it home with him, but charged him to ſhew 
it to no perſon, and to take no copy of it. He ſhewed it un- 
der a promiſe of ſecreſy to one Hay of Naughton, and told him 
from whom he had it. Hay looking on the paper, and ſeeing 
it a matter of ſome conſequence, carried it to Spoz/wood Arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrews; who apprehending it was going about 
for hands was allarmed at it, and went immediately to Lon- 
don, beginning his journey as he often did on a ſunday, which 
was a very odious thing in that country. There are laws in 
Scotland looſely worded that make it capital to ſpread lies of 
the King or his Government, or to alienate his ſubjects from 
him. It was alſo made capital to know of any that do it, and 
not diſcover them: But this laſt was never once put in execution. 
The petition was thought within this act: So an order was ſent 
down for committing Lord Balmerinoch. The reaſon of it being 
for ſome time kept ſecret, it was thought done becauſe of his 
vote in parliament. But after ſome conſultation a ſpecial com- 
miſſion was ſent down for the trial. In Scozland there is a Court 
for the trial of Peers, diſtinct from the jury who are to be 
fifteen, and the majority determine the verdict: The fact being 

only referred to ʒhe jury or aſſrze as they call it, the law is 
judged by the Court: And if the majority of the jury are Peers; 
the reſt may be gentlemen. At this time a private gentleman 


of the name of Sreward was become ſo conſiderable that he was 


raiſed by ſeveral degrees to be made Earl of Traquarr and Lord 
Treaſurer, and was in great favour; but faffered afterwards ſuch a 


reverſe 
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reverſe of fortune, that I ſaw him ſo low that he wanted bread; 
and was forced to beg; and it was believed died of hunger. 
He was a man of great parts, but of two much craft: He was 
thought the capableſt man for buſineſs, and the belt ſpeaker in 
that Kingdom. So he was charged with the care of the Lord 
Balmerinoch's trial: But when the ground of the proſecution was 
known, Hague who drew the petition writ a letter to the Lord 
Balmerinoch, in which he owned that he drew the petition with- 
out any direction or aſſiſtance from him: And upon that he went 
over to Holland. The Court was created by a ſpecial commiſ- 
ſion: In the naming of Judges there appeared too viſibly a de- 
ſign to have that Lord's life, for they were either very weak 
or very poor. Much pains was taken to have a jury; in which 
ſo great partiality appeared, that when the Lord Balmerinoch was 
upon his challanges, and excepted to the Earl of Dumriſe for 
his having ſaid that if he were of his jury tho he were as in- 
nocent as St. Paul he would find him guilty, ſome of the Judges 
ſaid, that was only a raſh word: Yet the King's advocate allow- 
ed the challenge if proved, which was done. The next cal- 
led on was the Earl of Lauderdale, father to the Duke of that 
title: With him the Lord Balmerinoch had been long in enmity : 
Yet inſtead of challenging him, he ſaid he was omni excep- 
zone major. It was long conſidered upon what the priſoner 
ſhould be tried: For his * interlining the paper, which did 
plainly ſoften it, was not thought evidence that he drew it, or 
that he was acceſſary to it: And they had no other proof againſt 
him: Nor could they from that infer that he was the divulger, 
ſince it did appear it was only ſhewed by him to a lawyer for 
counſel. So it was ſettled on to inſiſt on this, that the paper 
tended to alienate the ſubjects from their duty to the King, and 
that he, knowing who was the author of it, did not diſcover 
him, which by law was capital. The Court judged the paper 
to be ſeditious, and to be a lie of the King and his govern- 
ment: The other point was clear, that he knowing the author 
did not diſcover him. He pleaded for himſelf, that the ſtatute 
for diſcovery had never been put in execution; that it could 
never be meant but of matters that were notoriouſly ſeditious; 
that till the Court judged ſo he did not take this paper to be 
of that nature, but conſidered it as a paper full of duty, deſigned 
to ſet himſelf and ſome others right in the King's opinion; 
that upon the firſt ſight of it, tho he approved of the main, yet 
he dilliked- ſome expreſſions in it; that he communicated the 
matter to the Earl of Rozhes, who told the King of the deſign ; 
and that, upon the King's ſaying he would receive no ſuch peti- 
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tion, it was quite laid aſide: This was atteſted by the Earl of Ro- 
hes. A long debate had been much inſiſted on, whether the 
Earl of Traquair or the King's miniſters might be of the ju- 
ry or not: But the Court gave it in their favour. When the jury 
was ſhut up, Gordon of Bucky, who was one of them, being 
then very antient, who forty three years before had aſſiſted in the 
murder of the Earl of Murray, and was thought upon this occaſion 
a ſure man, ſpoke firſt of all, excuſing his preſumption in being 
the firſt that broke the ſilence. He deſired, they would all con- 
ſider what they were about: It was a matter of blood, and they 
would feel the weight of that as long as they lived: He had in his 
youth been drawn in to ſhed blood, for which he had the King's 
pardon, but it coſt him more to obtain God's pardon: It had 
given him many ſorrowful hours both day and night: And as he 
ſpoke this, the tears ran over his face. This ſtruck a damp on 
them all. But the Earl of Traquarr took up the argument; 
and faid, they had it not before them whether the law was a hard 
law or not, nor had they the nature of the paper before them, 
which was judged by the Court to be leaſing-making ; they were 
only to conſider, whether the priſoner had diſcovered the contri- 
ver of the paper or not. Upon this the Earl of Lauderdale took 
up the argument againſt him, and urged, that ſevere laws never 
executed were looked on as made only to terrify people, that 
tho? after the Court's having judged the paper to be ſeditious it 
would be capital to conceal the author, yet before ſuch judgment 
the thing could not be thought ſo evident that he was bound to 
reveal it. Upon theſe heads thoſe Lords argued the matter ma- 
ny hours: But when it went to the vote, ſeven acquitted, but 
eight caſt him: So ſentence was given. Upon this many meet- 
ings were held: And it was reſolved either to force the priſon 
to ſet him at liberty, or if that failed to revenge his death both 
on the Court and on the eight jurors; ſome undertaking to kill 
them, and others to burn their houſes. When the Earl of Tra- 
quair underſtood this, he went to Court, and told the King 
that the Lord Balmerimoch's life was in his hands, but the exe- 
cution was in no fort adviſeable: So he procured his pardon, for 
which the party was often reproached with his ingratitude: But 
he thought he had been much wronged in the proſecution, and 
ſo little regarded in the pardon, that he never looked on him- 
ſelf as under any obligation on that account. My father knew 
the whole ſteps of this matter, having been the Earl of Lauder- 
dale's moſt particular friend: He often told me, that the ruin 
of the King's affairs in Scozlaud was in a great meaſure owing 


H ſelf, 
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to that proſecution; and he carefully preſerved the petition it 
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ſelf, and the papers relating to the trial; of which I never ſaw 
any copy beſides thoſe which I have. And that raiſed in me 
a defire of ſeeing the whole record, which was copied for me, 
and is now in my hands. It is a little volume, and contains, 
according to the Scorch method, the whole abſtract of all the 
pleadings, and all the evidence that was given; and is indeed a 
very noble piece, full of curious matter. 

When the deſign of recovering the tithes went on, tho? but 
ſlowly, another deſign made a greater progreſs. The Biſhops 


of Scotland fell on the framing of a liturgy and a body of ca- 
nons for the worſhip and government of that church. Theſe 


were never examined in any publick aſſembly of the clergy : All 
was managed by three or four aſpiring Biſhops, Maxwell, $;d- 


ſerſe, Whitford, and Banautme, the Biſhops of Roſs, Galloway, 


Dunblane, and Aberdeen. Maxwel did alſo accuſe the Earl of 
Traquair, as cold in the King's ſervice, and as managing the 
treaſury deceitfully ; and he was aſpiring to that office. H 
wood, Archbiſhop of St. Andrews then Lord Chancellour, was 
a prudent and mild man, but of no great decency in his courſe 
of life. The Earl of Traquair, ſeeing himſelf fo puſhed at, 
was more earneſt than the Biſhops themſelves in promoting the 
new model of worſhip and diſcipline ; and by that he recovered 
the ground he had loſt with the King, and with Archbiſhop Laud. 
He alſo aſſiſted the Biſhops in obtaining commiſſions, ſubaltern 
to the High- commiſſion Court, in their ſeveral dioceſes, which 
were thought little different from the Courts of Inquiſition. S$7d- 
ſerfe ſet this up in Galloway: And a complaint being made in 
Council of his proceedings, he gave the Earl of Argzle the lie in 
full Council. He was after all a very learned and good man, but 
ſtrangely heated in thoſe matters. And they all were ſo lifted up 
with the King's zeal, and fo encouraged by Archbiſhop Laud, 
that they loſt all temper; of which I knew $:4/erfe made great 


acknowledgments in his old age. 


The feeble-. But the unaccountable part of the King's e Was, 
gorerument. that all this while, when he was endeavouring to recover fo great 


a part of the property of Scotland as the church lands and tithes 


were from men that were not like to part with them willingly, 


and was going to change the whole conſtitution of that Church 


and Kingdom, he raiſed no force to mantain what he was about to 
do, but truſted the whole management to the civil execution. 


By this all people ſaw the weakneſs of the government, at the 
fame time that they complained of its rigour. All that came 
down from Court complained of the King's inexorable ſtiffneſs, 
and of the progreſs Popery was making, of the Queen's power 
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with the King, of the favour ſhewed the Popes NMuntios, and of 
the many proſelytes who were daily falling off to the church of 
| Rome. The Earl of Traquair infuſed this more effectually, tho 
more covertly, than any other man could do: And when the 
country formed the firſt oppoſition they made to the King's pro- 
clamations, and proteſted againſt them, he drew the firſt pro- 
teſtation, as Primroſe aſſured me; tho? he deſigned no more than 
to put a ſtop to the credit the Biſhops had, and to the fury of 
their proceedings: But the matter went much farther than he 
ſeemed to intend: For he himſelf was fatally caught in the ſnare 
laid for others. A troop of horſe and a regiment of foot had 

revented all that followed, or rather had by all appearance eſta- 
bliſhed an arbitrary government in that Kingdom: But to ſpeak 
in the language of a great man, thoſe who conducted matters 
at that time had as little of the prudence of the ſerpent as of the 


innocence of the dove: And, as my father often told me, he and 
many others who adhered in the ſequel firmly to the King's 


intereſt were then much troubled at the whole conduct of af- 
fairs, as being neither wiſe, legal, nor juſt. I will go no far- 
ther in opening the beginnings of the troubles of Scotland: Of 
theſe a full account will be found in the memoirs of the Dukes 
of Hamilton. The violence with which that Kingdom did al- 
moſt unanimouſly engage againſt the adminiſtration may eaſi- 
ly convince one, that the provocation muſt have been very 
great to draw on ſuch an entire and vehement concurrence a- 


gainſt it. 
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After the firſt pacification, upon the new diſputes that aroſe, ges for- 


when the Earl of Lowdun and Dunfermlimg were ſent up with the 8*) Prevai 


petition from the covenanters, the Lord Saville came to them, Seer 


and informed them of many particulars, by which they ſaw the 
King was highly irritated againſt them: He took great pains to 
perſuade them to come with their army into England. They 
very unwillingly hearken'd to that propoſition, and looked on 
it as a deſign from the Court to enſnare them, making the Scots 
invade England, by which this Nation might have been provo- 
ked to aſſiſt the King to conquer Scotland. It is true, he hated 
the Earl of Hrafford ſo 1 that they ſaw no cauſe to ſuſ- 
pect him: So they entred into a treaty with him about it. The 
Lord Saville aſſured them, he ſpake to them in the name of the 
moſt conſiderable men in England; and he ſhewed them an en- 
gagement under their hands to join with them, if they would 
come into England, and refuſe any treaty but what ſhould be 
confirmed by a Parliament of England. They deſired leave to 
ſend this paper into Scozland, to which after much ſeeming dif- 


ficulty 
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ficulty he conſented: So a cane was hollowed, and this was put 
within it; and one Fyoſt, afterwards ſecretary to the Committee of 
both Kingdoms, was ſent down with it as a poor traveller, It 
was to be communicated only to three perſons, the Earls of Ro- 
thes and Arete, and to Wariſtoun, the three chief confidents of 
The charac- the covenanters. The Earl of Rothes was a man of pleaſure, but 
cel of the Of a moſt obliging temper: His affairs were low: Spox/wood 
covenanters. Had once made the bargain between the King and him before 
the troubles, but the Earl of Traquair broke it, ſeeing he was 
to be raiſed above himſelf. The Earl of Rozhes had all the arts 
7 of making himſelf popular; only there was too much levity in 
bis temper, and too much liberty in his courſe of life. The 
Earl of Argile was a more ſolemn fort of a man, grave and ſo- 
ber, free of all ſcandalous vices, of an invincible calmneſs of 
temper, and a pretender to high degrees of piety: He was much 
ſet on railing his own family to be a ſort of King in the High- 
lands. 
Mariſtoun was my own uncle: He was a man of great appli- 
cation, could ſeldom ſleep above three hours in the twenty four: 
He had ſtudied the law carefully, and had a great quickneſs of 
thought with an extraordinary memory. He went into very high 
notions of lengthen'd devotions, in which he continued many 
hours a day: He would often pray in his family two hours at a 
time, and had an unexhauſted copiouſneſs that way. What 
thought ſoever ſtruck his fancy during thoſe effuſions, he look- 
ed on it as an anſwer of prayer, and was wholly determined by it. 
Hie looked on the Covenant as the ſetting Chriſt on his throne, 
and fo was out of meaſure zealous in it. He had no regard to 
the raiſing himſelf or his family, tho' he had thirteen children: 
A But Presbytery was to him more than all the world. He had a 
Y readineſs and vehemence of ſpeaking that made him very con- 
fiderable in publick aſſemblies: And he had a fruitful invention; 
fo that he was at all times furniſhed with expedients. To theſe 
2 three only this paper was to be ſhewed upon an oath of ſecre- 
_ - cy: And it was to be depoſited in Yaritour's hands. They were 
= - only allowed to publiſh to the Nation, that they were ſure of a 
_ very great and unexpected aſſiſtance, which tho? it was to be 
3 kept ſecret would appear in due time. This they publiſhed : 
43 And. it was looked on as an artifice to draw in the Nation: But 
bs it was afterwards found to be a cheat indeed, but a cheat of Lord 


Sevilles who had forged all theſe ſubſcriptions. +208 | 
The Sos The Scots marched with a very ſorry equipage: Every ſoul- 
came into (er carried a week's proviſion of oatmeal; and they had a 
England. 8 8 1 . el 2 | . . 
drove of cattel with them for their food. They had alſo an 
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invention of guns of white iron tinned and done about with lea- 


ther, and chorded ſo that they could ſerve for two or three dif- 


charges. Theſe were light, and were carried on horſes: And 
when they came to Newbhurn, the Hngliſh army that defended 
the Ford was ſurprized with a diſcharge of artillery : Some thought 
it magick; and all were put in ſuch diſorder that the whole 
army did run with ſo great precipitation, that Sir Thomas Farr- 
ax, who had a command in it, did not ſtick to own that till he 
paſs'd the Tees his legs trembled under him. This ſtruck many 


of the enthuſiaſts of the King's fide, as much as it exalted the 


Scots; who were next day poſſeſſed of Newcaſtle, and fo were 
maſters not only of Northumberland and the Biſhoprick of Du- 
re/me, but of the coalries; by which, if they had not been in 


a good underſtanding with the City of London, they could have 


diſtreſſed them extremely: But all the uſe the City made of this 
was, to raiſe a great outcry, and to complain of the war, ſince 
it was now in the power of the Scors to ſtarve them. Upon that 
petitions were ſent from the City and from ſome Counties to 
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the King, praying a treaty with the Scots. The Lord M harton Great diſ- 


and the Lord Howard of Eſcrick undertook to deliver ſome of 


theſe; which they did, and were clapt up upon it. A coun- 
cil of war was held; and it was reſolved on, as the Lord Mar- 
ton told me, to ſhoot them at the head of the army, as movers 
of ſedition. This was chiefly preſs'd by the Earl of Hraſford. 
Duke Hamilton ſpoke nothing till the Council roſe; and then 
he aſked Htraſtord, if he was ſure of the army, who ſeemed ſur- 
priſed at the queſtion: But he upon enquiry underſtood that ve- 
ry probably a general mutiny, if not a total revolt, would 
have followed, if any ſuch execution had been attempted. This 
ſucceſs of the Scors ruined the King's affairs. And by it the ne- 


ceſſity of the union of the two Kingdoms may appear very evi- 


dent: For nothing but a ſuperiour army able to beat the Scats 
can hinder their doing this at any time: And the ſeiſing the coal- 
ries muſt immediately bring the City of London into great diſ- 
treſs. Two armies were now in the north as a load on the 
King, beſides all the other grievances. The Lord Savlle's for- 
gery came to be diſcovered. The King knew it; and yet he 
was brought afterwards to truſt him, and to advance him to be 
Earl of Huſſex. The King preſſed my uncle to deliver him the 
letter, who excuſed himſelf upon his oath; and not knowin 
what uſe might be made of it, .he cut out every ſubſcription, and 
ſent it to the perſon for whom it was forged. - The imitation 
was ſo exact, that every man, as ſoon as he ſaw his hand ſim- 
ply by itſelf, acknowledged that he could not have denied 15 
| 1 | The 


contents in 
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The King was now in great ſtraits: He had laid up 700000 /. 
* before the troubles in Scozland began; and yet had raiſed no 
guards nor force in England, but truſted a very illegal adminiſ- 
tration to a legal execution. His treaſure was now exhauſted ; 
his ſubjects were highly irritated ; the miniſtry were all frighted, 
being expoſed to the anger and juſtice of the Parliament: So 
that he had brought himſelf into great diſtreſs, but had not the 
dexterity to extricate himſelf out of it. He loved high and rough 
methods, but had neither the {kill to conduct them, nor the 
height of genius to manage them. He hated all that offered 
prudent and moderate counſels: He thought it flowed from a 
meanneſs of ſpirit, and a care to preſerve themſelves by ſacrifi- 
cing his authority, or from republican principles: And even 
when he ſaw it was neceſſary to follow ſuch advices, yet he ha- 
ted thoſe that gave them. His heart was wholly turned to the 
gaining the two armies. In order to that he gained the Earl of 
Rothes entirely, who hoped by the King's mediation to have 
married the Counteſs of Devonſhire, a rich and magnificent la- 
dy that lived long in the greateſt ſtate of any in that age: He 
alſo gained the Earl of Montroſe, who was a young man well learn- 
ed, who had travelled, but had taken upon him the port of a 
hero too much. When he was beyond ſea he travelled with the 
Earl of Denbigh; and they conſulted all the aſtrologers they could 
hear of. I plainly ſaw the Earl of Denbigh relied on what had 
been told him to his dying day; and the rather becauſe the Earl 
of Montroſe was promiſed a glorious fortune for ſome time, but 
all was to be overthrown in concluſion. When the Earl of 
Montroſe returned from his travels, he was not conſidered by the 
King as he thought he deſerved: So he ſtudied to render him- 
ſelf popular in Scozlaud; and he was the firſt man in the oppo- 
ſition they made during the firſt war. He both adviſed and 
drew the letter to the King of France, for which the Lord Low- 
dun who ſigned it was impriſoned in the Tower of London. But 
the Earl of Lauderdale, as he himſelf told me, when it came 
to his turn to ſign that letter, found falſe French in it; for in- 
ſtead of rayons de ſoleil he had writ raye de ſoleil, which in 
French ſignifies a ſort of fiſh; and fo the matter went no farther 
at that time; and the treaty came on fo ſoon after, that it was 
never again taken up. The Earl of Montroſè was gained by the 
King at Berwick, and undertook to do great ſervices. He ei- 
ter fancied, or at leaſt he made the King fancy, that he could 
turn the whole Kingdom: Vet indeed he could do nothing. He 
Was again trying to make a new party: And he kept a correſ- 
pondence with the King when he lay at Newcaſtle; and was pre- 
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tending he had a great intereſt among the covenanters; where- 
as at that time he had none at all. All theſe little plottings 
came to be either known, or at leaſt ſuſpected. The Queen 
was a woman of great vivacity in converſation, and loved all 
her life long to be in intrigues of all ſorts, but was not fo ſecret 
in them as ſuch times and ſuch affairs required. She was a 
woman of no manner of judgment: She was bad at contrivance, 
but much worſe in the execution: But by the livelineſs of her 
diſcourſe ſhe made always a great impreſſion on the King: And 
to her little practices, as well as to the King's own temper, the 
ſequel of all his misfortunes was owing. I know it was a maxim 
infuſed into his ſons, which I have often heard from King 
James, that he was undone by his conceſſions. This is true in 
ſome reſpect: For his paſſing the act that the Parliament ſhould 
fit during pleaſure was indeed his ruin, to which he was drawn 
by the Queen. But if he had not made great conceſſions, he 
had ſunk without being able to make a ſtruggle for it; and could 
not have divided the Nation, or engaged ſo many to have ſtood 
by him: Since by the conceſſions that he made, eſpecially that 
of the triennial Parliament, the honeſt and quiet part of the 
Nation was ſatisfied, and thought their religion and liberties 
were ſecured: So they broke off from thoſe violenter propoſiti- 
ons that occaſioned the war. 

The truth was, the King did not come into thoſe conceſ- 
ſions ſeaſonably, nor with a good grace: All appeared to be 
extorted from him. There were alſo grounds, whether true or 
plauſible, to make it to be believed, that he intended not to 
ſtand to them any longer than he lay under that force that vi- 
ſibly drew them from him contrary to his own inclinations. The 
proofs that appeared of ſome particulars, that made this ſeem true, 
made other things that were whiſpered to be more readily believed: 
For in all critical times there are deceitful people of both ſides, 
that pretend to merit by making diſcoveries, on condition that 
no uſe ſhall be made of them as witnefles; which is one of the 
moſt peſtiferous ways of calumny poſſible. Almoſt the whole 
Court had been concerned in one illegal grant or another: So 
theſe Courtiers, to get their faults paſs'd over, were as ſo man 
ſpies upon the King and Queen: They told all they heard, and 
perhaps not without large additions, to the was men of the 
Houſe of Commons. This inflamed the jealouſy, and puſh'd 
them on to the making ſtill new demands. One eminent paſ- 
ſage was told me by the Lord Hollis. „ 

The Earl of $:rafford had married his ſiſter: So, tho in that of abe Earl 


of Strafford's 


Parliament he was one of the hotteſt men of the party, yet when being given | 
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meſſage. When it was communicated to 


Warner's papers by his executor: And that deſcended to his ſon 
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that matter was before them he always withdrew. When the 
bill of attainder was paſs'd, the King ſent for him to know what 
he could do to ſave as Earl of Hraſford. Hollis anſwered, that 
if the King pleaſed, ſince the execution of the law was in him, 
he might legally grant him a reprieve, which muſt be good in 
law; but he would not adviſe it. That which he propoſed was, 
that Lord $rrafford ſhould ſend him a petition for a ſhort reſ- 

ite, to ſettle his affairs and to prepare for death; upon which 
be adviſed the King to come next day with the petition in his 
hands, and lay it before the two houſes with a ſpeech which 
he drew for the King; and Hollis ſaid to him, he would try his 
intereſt among his friends to get them to conſent to it. He 
prepared a great many by aſſuring them, that if they would ſave 
Lord Strafford he would become wholly theirs in conſequence of 
his firſt principles: And that he might do them much more ſer- 
vice by being preſerved, than he could do if made an exam- 
ple upon ſuch new and doubtful points. In this he had wrought 
on ſo many, that he believed if the King's party had ſtruck 
into it he might have ſaved him. It was carried to the Queen, 


as if Hollis had engaged that the Earl of $7rafford ſhould accuſe 


her, and diſcover all he knew: So the Queen not only diver- 


ted the King from going to the Parliament, changing the ſpeech 
into a meſſage all writ with the King's own hand, and ſent to 
the Houſe of Lords by the Prince of Wales: [which Hollis had 
ſaid, would have perhaps done as well, the King being apt to 
ſpoil things by an unacceptable manner: | But to the wonder of 
the whole world, the Queen prevailed with him to add that 
mean poſtſcript, zf he muſt die, it were charity to reprieve him till 
Saturday: Which was a very unhandſome giving up of the whole 
| Goth houſes, the whole 
Court party was plainly againſt it: And fo he fell truly by the 
Queen's means. | 
The mentioning this makes me add one particular concerning 
Archbiſhop Laud: When his impeachment was brought to the 
Lord's bar, he apprehending how it would end, ſent over Mar- 
ner, Biſhop of Rocheſter, with the keys of his cloſet and cabi- 
net, that he might deſtroy or put out of the way all papers that 
might either hurt himfelf or any body elſe. He was at that 
work for three hours, till upon Laudss being committed to the 
black rod a meſſenger went over to ſeal up his cloſer, who came 
after all was withdrawn. Among the writings he took away, 
it is believed the original Magna Charta paſſed by King John 
in the mead near Stams was one. This was found among 


and 
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and executor, Colonel Lee, who gave it to me. So it is now in 
my hands; and it came very fairly to me. For this conveyance 
of it we have nothing but conjecture. 
do not intend to proſecute the hiſtory of the wars. I have 
told a great deal relating to them in the memoirs of the Dukes 
of Hamilton. Ruſhworth's collections contain many excellent 
materials: And now the firſt volume of the Earl of Clarender's ? 
hiſtory gives a faithful repreſentation of the beginnings of the 
troubles, tho' writ in favour of the Court, and full of the beſt 
excuſes that ſuch ill things were capable of. I ſhall therefore 
only ſet out what I had particular reaſon to know, and what is 
not to be met with in books. | 
The Kirk was now ſettled in Scotland with a new mixture of The new 
ruling elders; which, tho they were taken from the Geneva pat- 8 
tern to aſſiſt or rather to be a check on the Miniſters in the ma- in Scand. 
naging the parochial diſcipline, yet theſe never came to their 
aſſemblies till the year 1638, that they thought it neceſſary to 
make them firſt go and carry all the elections of the Miniſters 
at the ſeveral presbyteries, and next come themſelves and ſit in 
the aſſemblies. The nobility and chief gentry offered themſelves 
upon that occaſion: And the Miniſters, ſince they ſaw they 
were like to act in oppoſition to the King's orders, were glad 
to have ſo great a ſupport. But the elders that now came to aſ- 
ſiſt them beginning to take, as the Miniſters thought, too much 
on them, they grew weary of ſuch imperious maſters: So they 
ſtudied to work up the inferiour people to much zeal: And as 
they wrought any up to ſome meaſure of heat and knowledge, 
they brought them alſo intd their elderſhip; and ſo got a ma- 
jority of hot zealots who depended on them. One out of theſe 
Was deputed to attend on the judicatories. They had ſynods of 
all the clergy, in one or more counties who met twice a year: 
And a general aſſembly met once a year: And at parting that 
body named ſome, called the commiſſion of the Kirk, who were 
to ſit in the intervals to prepare matters for the next aſſembly, 
and to look into all the concerns of the church, to give war- 
ning of dangers, and to inſpect all proceedings of the ſtate 
as far as related to the matters of religion: By theſe means they 
became terrible to all their enemies. In their ſermons, and chief- 
ly in their prayers, all that paſs'd in the ſtate was canvaſſed: Men 
were as good as named, and either recommended or complain- 
ed of to God as they were acceptable or odious to them. This 
grew up in time to an inſufferable degree of boldneſs. The way 
that was given to it, when the King and the Biſhops were there 
common themes, made that afterwards the humour could not 
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be reſtrained : And it grew ſo petulant, that the pulpit was a ſcene 
of news and paſſion. For ſome years this was managed with great 
appearances of fervour by men of age and ſome authority : But 
when the younger and hotter zealots took it up, it became 
odious to almoſt all ſort of people, except ſome ſour enthu- 
ſiaſts, who thought all their impertinence was zeal and an ef- 
fect of inſpiration; which flowed naturally from the conceit of 
extemporary prayers being praying by the ſpirit. 
The chief Henderſon, a Miniſter of Edenburgh, was by much the wiſeſt 
due party. and graveſt of them all: But as all his performances that I have 
ſeen are flat and heavy, ſo he found it was an eaſier thing to 
raiſe a flame than to quench it. He ſtudied to keep his par- 
ty to him: Yet he found he could not moderate the heat of ſome 
fiery ſpirits: So when he ſaw he could follow them no more, 
=, but that they had got the people out of his hands, he ſunk 
both in body and mind, and died ſoon after. The perſon next 
to him was Douglas, believed to be deſcended from the royal fa- 
mily tho the wrong way: There appeared an air of greatneſs 
in him, that made all that ſaw him inclined enough to be- 
lieve he was of no ordinary deſcent. He was a reſerved man: 
He had the ſcriptures by heart to the exactneſs of a Jew; for 
he was as a concordance: He was too calm and too grave for the 
furious men, but yet he was much depended on for his prudence. 
I knew him in his old age; and ſaw plainly, he was a ſlave to 
his popularity, and durſt not own the free thoughts he had of 
ſome things for fear of offending the people. 
Il Will not run out in giving the characters of the other lea- 
ding preachers among them, ſuch as D:c&/on, Blair, Rutherford, 
Baily, Cant, and the two Gilliſpys. They were men all of a fort: 
They affected great ſublimities in deyotion : They poured them- 
ſelves out in their prayers with a loud voice, and often with ma- 
ny tears. They had but an ordinary proportion of learning 
among them; ſome thing of Hebrew, and very little Greek: 
Books of controverſy with Papiſts, but above all with the Armi- 
nians, was the height of their ſtudy. A way of preaching by 
doctrine, reaſon, and uſe was that they ſet up on: And ſome of 
them affected a ſtrain of ſtating caſes of conſcience, not with 
relation to moral actions, but to ſome reflexions on their con- 
dition and temper: That was occaſioned chiefly by their con- 
ceit of praying by the ſpirit, which every one could not attain 
to, or keep up to the ſame heat in ar all times. The learn- 
Their u, ing they recommended to their young divines were ſome Ger- 
ther me- mam ſyſtemes, ſome commentators on the {cripture, books of 
thods- controverſy, and practical books: They were ſo careful to ob- 
ES lige 
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lige them to make their round in theſe, that if they had no 
men of great learning among them, yet none were very igno- 
rant: As if they had thought an equality in learning was ne- 
ceſſary to keep up the parity of their Government. None 
could be ſuffered to preach as Expectants, (as they called them,) 
but after a tryal or two in private before the Miniſters alone: 
Then two or three ſermons were to be preached in publick, ſome 
more learnedly, ſome more practically: Then a head in divini- 
ty was to be common placed in Latin, and the perſon was to main- 
tain Theſes upon it: He was allo to be tried in Greek and Hebrew, 
and in fcripture chronology. The queſtionary trial came laſt, 
every Miniſter aſking ſuch queſtions as he pleaſed. When any 
3 had paſs'd thro” all theſe with approbation, which was done in 
| a courſe of three or four months, he was allowed to preach 
ö when invited. And if he was preſented or called to a Church, 
he was to paſs thro' a new ſet of the ſame tryals. This made 
that there was a ſmall circle of knowledge in which they were 
generally well inſtructed. True morality was little ſtudied or eſ- 
| | recmed by them: They took much pains among their people 
3 to maintain their authority: They affected all the ways of fami- 
; liarity that were like to gain on them. 

They forced all people to ſign the covenant: And the greateſt Their great 
part of the Epiſcopal Clergy, among whom there were two Biſh- “er. 
ops, came to them, and renounced their former principles, 
and deſired to be received into their body. At firſt they re- 
ceived all that offered themſelves: But afterwards they repented 
of this: And the violent men among them were ever preſſing 
the purging the Kirk, as they called it, that is the ejecting all 
the Epiſcopal Clergy. Then they took up the term of Malig- 

nants, by which all who differed from them were diſtinguiſhed: 
But the ſtrictneſs of piety and good life, which had gained them 
ſo much reputation before the war, began to wear off; and in- 
ſtead of that a fierceneſs of temper, and a copiouſneſs of man 
long ſermons, and much longer prayers, came to be the diſtinction 
of the party. This they carried even to the ſaying grace before 
and after meat ſome.times to the length of a whole hour. But as 
every new war broke out, there was a viſible abatement of even 
the outward ſhews of piety. Thus the war corrupted both ſides. 
When the war broke out in England, the Scors had a great mind 
to go into it. The decayed nobility, the military men, and the 9 
Miniſters, were violently ſet on it. They ſaw chat good quar- ag 
ters they had in the north of England. And they hoped the | = 
umpirage of the war would fall into their hands. The diviſion | 
appearing ſo near an equality in England, they reckoned they 
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would turn the ſcales, and ſo be courted of both ſides: And they 
did not doubt to draw great advantages from it, both for the 
Nation in general, and themſelves in particular. Duke Ha- 
milton was truſted by the King with the management of his 
affairs in that Kingdom, and had powers to offer, but ſo ſecretly 
that if diſcovered it could not be proved, for fear of diſguſt- 
ing the Engliſh, that if they would engage in the King's fide 
he would conſent to the uniting Northumberland, Cumberland, 
and Weſtmerland, to Scotland; and that Newcaſile ſhould be the 
ſeat of the Government; that the Prince of Males ſhould hold 
his Court always among them; that every third year the King 
ſhou'd go among them; and every office in the King's houſhold 
ſhould in the third turn be given to a Scorchman. This I found 
not among Duke Hamilion's papers: But the Earl of Lauderdale 
aſſured me of it, and that at the Iſle of Might they had all the en- 
gagements from the King that he could give. Duke Hamilton 
quickly ſaw; it was a vain imagination to hope that Kingdom could 
be brought to efpouſe the King's quarrel. The inclination ran 
ſtrong the other way: All he hoped to ſucceed in was to keep them 
neuter for ſome time: And this he ſaw could not hold long: So 
after he had kept off their engaging with England all the year 
1643, he and his friends ſaw it was in vain to ſtruggle any 
longer. The courſe they all reſolved on was, that the nobility 
ſhould fall in heartily with the inclinations of the Nation to 
join with England, that ſo they might procure to themſelves 
and their friends the chief commands in the army: And then, 
when they were in England, and that their army was as a diſtinct 
body ſeparated from the reſt of the Kingdom, it might be 
much eaſier to gain them to the King's ſervice than it was at 
that time to work on the whole N ation, 

This was not a very fincere way of proceeding : But it was in- 
tended for the King's ſervice, and would probably have had the 
effect deſigned by it, if ſome accidents had not happened that 
changed the face of affairs, which are not rightly underſtood : 
And therefore I will open them clearly. The Earl of Montro/e 
and a party of high Royaliſts were for entring into an open 
breach with the country in the beginning of the year 1643, but 
offered no probable methods of maintaining it; nor could they 
reckon themſelves aſſured of any conſiderable party. They were 


full of undertakings: But when they were preſſed to ſhew what 


concurrence might be depended on, nothing was offered but 
from the Highlanders. And on this wiſe men could not 45. 
So Duke Hamilton would not expoſe the King's affairs by 


ſuch a deſperate way of proceeding. Upon this they went to 
3 Oxford, 
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Oxford, and filled all people there with complaints of the trea- 
chery of the Hamiltons; and they pretended they could have 
ſecured Scotland, if their propoſitions had been entertained. This 
was but too ſuitable to the King's own inclinations, and to the 
humour that was then prevailing at Oxford. -So when the two 
Hamiltons came up, they were not admitted to ſpeak to the King : 
And it was believed, if the younger brother had not made his eſ- 
cape, that both would have ſuffered; for when the Queen heard 
of his eſcape, ſhe with great commotion ſaid, Abercorn has 
miſſed a Dukedom; for that Earl was a Papiſt, and next to the 
two brothers. They could have demonſtrated, if heard, that 
they were ſure of above two parts in three of the officers of the 
army; and did not doubt to have engaged the army in the 
King's cauſe. But the failing in this was not all. The Earl 
then made Marquis of Montroſe had powers given him ſuch as 
he defired and was fent down with them: But he could do 
nothing till the end of the year. A great body of the Macdo- 
nalds commanded by one Col. Killoch came over from Ireland 
to recover Kentire, the beſt country of all the Highlands, out 
of which they had been driven by the Argzle family, who had 
poſſeſſed their country about fifty years. The head of theſe 
was the Earl of Autrim, who had married the Duke of Bucbimg- 
ham's widow: And being a Papiſt, and having a great com- 
mand in Uſer, was much relied on by the Queen. He was the 
main perſon in the firſt rebellion, and was the moſt engaged in 
blood-ſhed of any in the north : Yet he continued to correſpond 
with the Queen to the great prejudice of the King's affair's. 
When the Marquis of Miniroſe heard they were in Argileſbire, 
he went to them, and told them, if they would let him lead 


them he would carry them into the heart of the Kingdom, and 


procure them better quarters and good pay: So he led them in- 
to Perthſhire. The Scots had at that time an army in England, 
and another in Ireland: Vet they did not think it neceſſary to 
call home any part of either, but deſpiſing the Iriſh, and the High- 
landers, they raiſed a tumultuary army, and put it under the 
command of ſome Lords noted for want of courage, and of 
others who wiſhed well to the other ſide. The Marquis of Mon- 
zroſ#s men were deſperate, and met with little reſiſtance: So 
that ſmall body of the Covenanters army was routed. And here 
the Marquis of Montroſe got horſes and ammunition, having but 
three horſes before, and powder only for one charge. Then 
he became conſiderable: And he marched through the northern 
parts by Aberdeen. The Marquis of Huntly was in the King's in- 
tereſts;. but would not join with him, tho' his ſons did. Aſtro- 
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logy ruiried him: He believed the ſtars, and they deceived him: 
He ſaid often, that neither the King, nor the Hamiltons, nor 
Montroſe would proſper: He believed he ſhould outlive them 
all, and eſcape at laſt; as it happened in concluſion, as to out- 
living the others. He was naturally a gallant man: But the 
{tars had ſo ſubdued him, that he made a poor figure during the 
whole courſe of the wars. . . Ek 

The Marquis of Montro/e's ſucceſs was very miſchievous, and 
proved the ruin of the King's affairs: On which I ſhould not have 


' depended entirely, if I had had this only from the Earl of Lau- 


derdale, who was indeed my firſt author: But it was fully con- 
firmed to me by the Lord Hollis, who had gone in with great heat 
into the beginnings of the war: But he ſoon ſaw the ill con- 
ſequences it already had, and the worſe that were like to grow 
with the progreſs of it: He had in the beginning of the year 
forty three; when he was ſent to Oxford with the propoſitions, 
taken great pains on all about the King to convince them of 
the neceſſity of their yielding in time; ſince the longer they 
ſtood out the conditions would be harder: And when he was 


ſent by the Parliament in the end of the year forty four, with 


other propoſitions, he and Mhulocł entered into ſecret confe- 
rences with the King, of which ſome account is given by Wþzz- 
lock in his memoirs. They with other commiſhoners that were 
ſent to Oxford poſſeſſed the King, and all that were in great 
credit with him, with this, that it was abſolutely neceſlary the 
King ſhould put an end to the war by a treaty: A new par- 
ty of hot men was ſpringing. up, that were plainly for change- 
ing the Government: They were growing much, in the army, 
but were yet far from carrying any thing in the houſe: They 
had gained much ſtrength this ſummer: And they might make 
a great progreſs by the accidents that another year might pro- 
duce: They confeſſed there were many things hard to be di- 
geſted, that muſt be done in order to a peace: They aſked 
things that were unreaſonable: But they were forced to conſent 
to thoſe demands: Otherwiſe they would have loſt their credit 
with the City and the people, who could not be ſatisfied with- 
out a very entire ſecurity, and a full ſatisfaction: But the ex- 
tremity to which matters might be carried otherwiſe made it 
neceflary to come to a peace on any terms whatſoever; ſince no 
terms could be ſo bad as the continuance of the war: The 
King muſt truſt them, tho' they were not at that time diſpo- 
ſed to truſt him ſo much as it were to be wiſhed: They ſaid far- 


ther, that if a peace ſhould follow, it would be a much eaſier 
thing to get any hard laws now moved for to be repealed, 
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than it was now to hinder their being infiſted on. With theſe 
things Hollis told me that the King and many of his coun- 
ſellours, who ſaw how his affairs declined, and with what diffi- 
culty they could hope to continue the war another year, were 
ſatisfied. The King more particularly began to feel the inſo- 
tence of the military men, and of thoſe who were daily re- 
proaching him with their ſervices; ſo that they were become 
as uneaſy to him as thoſe of Weſtminſter had been formerly. 
But ſome came in the interval from Lord Montro/e with ſuch 
an account of what he had done, of the ſtrength he had, and 
of his hopes next ſummer, that the Kirig was. by that prevailed 
on to believe his affairs would mend, and that he might -after- 


39 


wards treat on better terms. This unhappily wrought ſo far, gu. . 
that the limitations he put on thoſe he ſent to treat at Uxbridge lowed, 


made the whole deſign miſcarry. That raiſed the ſpirits of thoſe 


that were already but too much exaſperated. The Marquis of 


Montroſe made a great progreſs the next year: But he laid no 
laſting foundation, for he did not make himſelf maſter of the 
ſtrong places or paffes of the Kingdom. After his laſt and 
greateſt victory at Kilſyiß he was lifted up out of meaſure. The 
Macdonalds were every where fierce maſters, and ravenous 
plunderers: And the other F:ghlanders, who did not ſuch mi- 
litary executions, yet were good at robbing: And when they 
had got as much as they could carry home on their backs, they 
deſerted. The Macdonalds alſo left him to go and execute 
their revenge on the Agile country. The Marquis of Montroſe 
thought he was now maſter, but had no ſcheme how to fix his 
conqueſts: He waſted the eſtates of his enemies, chiefly the Ha- 
milions; and went towards the borders of England, tho he had 
bat a ſmall force left about him: But he thought his name car- 
ried terrour with it. So he writ to the King that he had gone 
over the land from Dan to Beerſheha: He prayed the King to 
come down in theſe words, come thou, and take the City, left 
I take it, and it be called by my name. This letter was writ; 
but never ſent; for he was routed, and his papers taken, before 
he had diſpatched the courier. When his papers were taken, 
many letters of the King, and of others at Oxford, were found, 
as the Earl of Crawford, one appointed to read them, told me; 
which increaſed the diſguſts: But rheſe were not publiſhed. Up- 
on this occaſion many priſoners that had quatters given them 
were murdered in cold blood: And as they ſent them to ſome 
towns that had been ill uſed by Lord Monrro/e's army, the 1 1 in 


revenge fell on them and knock d them on the head. Several perſons 
of quality were condemned for being with them: And they were 


proceeded 
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proceeded againſt both -with ſeverity and with indignities. The 
preachers thundred in their pulpits againſt all that did the work 
of the Lord deceitfully; and cried out againſt all that were for 


moderate proceedings, as guilty of the blood that had been ſhed. 


Thine eye ſhall not pity, and thou ſhalt not ſpare, were often in- 
culcated after every execution: They triumphed with fo little 
decency, that it gave all people very ill impreſſions of them. 
But this was not the worſt effect of Lord Monrro/e's expedition. 
It loſt the opportunity at Uxhridge- It alienated the Scots much 
from the King: It exalted all that were enemies to peace. Now 
they ſeemed to have ſome colour for all thoſe aſperſions they 
had caſt on the King, as if he had been in a correſpondence 
with the Iriſh rebels, when the worſt tribe of them had been 


thus employed by him. His affairs declined totally in England 


that ſummer: And Lord Hollis ſaid to me, all was owing to 
Lord Montro/e's unhappy ſucceſſes. 


Upon this occaſion I will relate ſomewhat concerning the 


Earl of Antrim. I had in my hand ſeveral of his letters to the 
King in the year 1646, writ in a very confident ftyle. One 


was ſomewhat particular: He in a poſtſcript deſired the King to 


ſend the incloſed to the good woman, without making any excuſe 
for the preſumption; by which, as follows in the poſtſcript, he 


meant his wife, the Ducheſs of Buckingham. This made me 


more eaſy to believe a ſtory that the Earl of Eſſex told me he 
had from the Earl of Northumberland: Upon the Reſtoration, in 
the year 1660, Lord Autrim was thought guilty of ſo much blood- 
ſhed, that it was taken for granted he could not be included in 
the indemnity that was to paſs in Ireland: Upon this he (Lord 
Antrim) ſeeing the Duke of Ormond et againſt him, came over 
to London, and was lodged at Somerſet-Houſe. And it was be- 
lieved, that having no children he ſettled his eſtate on Jermyn 


then Earl of St. Albans: But before he came away, he had made 


a prior ſettlement in favour of his brother. He petitioned the 
King to order a Committee of Council to examine the warrants 
that he had ated upon. The Earl of Clarendon was for rejec- 
ting the petition, as containing a high indignity to the memo- 
ry of King Charles the firſt: And faid plainly at Council table, 

firm ſuch a thing while 


they were at Oxford, he would either have been ſeverely puniſh- 
ed for it, or the King would ſoon have had a very thin Court. 
But it ſeemed juſt to ſee what he had to ſay for himſelf: So a 
committee was named, of which the Earl of Northumberland was 
the chief. He produced to them ſome of the King's letters: 
But they did not come up to a full proof. In one of them the 
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King wrote, that he had not then leifure, bur referred himſelf 
to As Queen's letter; and ſaid, that was all one as if he writ 
himſelf. Upon this foundation he produced a feries of letters 

writ by himſelf to the Queen, in which he gave her an account 

of every one of theſe particulars that were laid ro his charge, 

and ſhewed the grounds he went on, and deſired her directions 

to every one of theſe: He had anſwers ordering him to do as he 

did. This the Queen-mother eſpouſed with great zeal; and 

ſaid, ſhe was bound in honour to fave him. I faw a great deal of 

that management, for I was then at Court. But it was gene- 

rally believed, that this train of letters was made up at that 

time in a colluſion between the Queen and him: So a report 

was prepared to be ſigned by the Committee, ſetting forth that 

he had fo fully juſtified himſelf in every thing that had been 
objected to him, that he onght not to be excepted out of the in- 
demnity. This was brought firſt to the Earl of Northumberland 

to be ſigned by him: But he refuſed it; and faid, he was ſor- 

ry he had produced ſuch warrants, but he did not think they 
could ſerve his turn; for he did not believe any warrant from 

the King or Queen could juſtify ſo much bloodſhed, in fo ma- 

ny black inſtances as were laid againſt him. Upon his refu- 

ſal the reſt of the Committee did not think fit to fign the report: 

So it was let fall: And the King was prevailed on to vrite to the 

Duke of Ormond, telling him that he had fo vindicated him- 

ſelf, that he muſt endeavour to get him to be included in the 
indemnity. That was done; and was no ſmall reproach to the 
King, that did thus ſacrifice his father's honour to his mother's 
importunity. Upon this the Earl of E/zx told me, that he had The origi- 
taken all the pains he could to enquire into the original of the 3 
[riſh maſſacre, but could never ſee any reaſon to believe the facre. 
King had any acceſſion to it. He did indeed believe that the 
Queen hearkened to the propoſitions made by the ib, who 
undertook to take the Government of Ireland into their hands, 
which they thought they could eaſily perform: And then, they 

faid, they, would affiſt the King to ſubdue the hot fpirits at V. eſt- 
minſter. With this the plot of the inſurrection began: And all 

the 17i/h believed the Queen encouraged it. But in the firſt de- 

ſign there was no thought of a maſſacre: That came in head as 1 
they were laying the methods of executing it: So, as thoſe were | 3% 
managed by the Prieſts, they were the chief men that ſet on 
the /71/þ to all the blood and cruelty that followed. © wy ner PORE | 

I know nothing in particular of the ſequel of the WOES ' 
all the confuſions that happened till the murder of King Charles 
the firſt: Only one paſſage I had from Lieutenant General Dr#- 

M mond, 
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mond, afterwards Lord Strathallan. He ſerved on the King's 
ſide: But he had many friends among thoſe who were for the 
Covenant: So the King's affairs being now ruined, he was re- 
commended to Cromwell being then in a treaty with the Spa- 
iſh Ambaſſadour, who was negotiating for ſome regiments to 
be levied and ſent over from Scotland to Flanders: He happened 
to be with Cromwell when the commiſhoners ſent from Scorzland 
to proteſt againſt the putting the King to death came to argue 
the matter with him. Cromwell bade Drumond ſtay and hear 
their conference, which he did. They began in a heavy languid 
ſtyle to lay indeed great load on the King: But they ſtill inſiſt- 
ed on that clauſe in the Covenant, by which they ſwore they 
would be faithful in the preſervation of his Majeſty's perſon : 
With this they ſhewed upon what terms Scotland, as well as the 
two Houſes, had engaged in the war; and what ſolemn declara- 
tions of their zeal and duty to the King they all along publiſh- 
ed; which would now appear, to the ſcandal and reproach of the 


chriſtian name, to have been falſe pretences, if when the King 


Cromwellar- was in their power they ſhould proceed to extremities. Upon 
Fe or this Cromwell entered into a long diſcourſe of the nature of the 


the Kings regal power, according to the principles of Mariana and Bu- 
death. © chanan: He thought a breach of truſt in a King ought to be 
puniſhed more than any other crime whatſoever: He ſaid as 

to their Covenant, they ſwore to the preſervation of the King's 

erſon in defence of the true religion: If then it appeared that 


the ſettlement of the true religion was obſtructed by the King, 


ſo that they could not come at it but by putting him out of 


the way, then their oath could not bind them to the preſer- 
ving him any longer. He ſaid alſo, their Covenant did bind 
them to bring all malignants, incendiaries, and enemies to the 


cauſe, to condign puniſhment: And was not this to be executed 


impartially 2 What were all thoſe on whom publick juſtice had 
been done, eſpecially thoſe who ſuffered for joining with Mon- 
troſe, but ſmall offenders acting by commiſſion from the King, 
who was therefore the principal, and ſo the moſt guilty > Dru- 
mond (aid, Cromwell had plainly the better of them at their own 
weapon, and upon their own principles. At this time presbytery 
was in its height at Scozland. 
In ſummer 1648, when the Parliament declared they would 
The obe engage to reſcue the King from his impriſonment, and the 


general A Parliament of England from the force it was put under by the 
the Parlia- army, the Nobility went into the deſign, all except fix or eight. 
ment. The King had ſigned an engagement to make good his offers 
to the Nation of the northern counties, with the other condi- 
3 tons ares, ditions 
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tions formerly mentioned: And particular favours were promey 
ed to every one that concurred in it. The Marquis of Argile 
gave it out that the Hamiltons, let them pretend what they 
would, had no ſincere intentions to their cauſe, but had engage- 
ed to ſerve the King on his own terms: He filled the preachers 
with ſuch jealouſies of this, that tho? all the demands that 
they made for the ſecurity of their cauſe, and in declaring the 
grounds of the war, were complied with, yet they could not be 
ſatisfied, but till ſaid the Hamiltons were in a confederacy 
with the malignants in England, and did not intend to ſtand to 
what they promiſed. The General Aſſembly declared againſt it, 
as an unlawful confederacy with the enemies of God; and called 
it the Unlawful Engagement, which came to be the name com- 
monly given to it in all their pulpits. They every where preach- 
ed againſt it, and oppoſed the levies all they could by ſolemn 
denunciations of the wrath and curſe of God on all concerned 
in them. This was a ſtrange piece of oppoſition to the ſtate, lit- 
tle inferiour to what was pretended to, and put in practice by 
the Church of Rome. . mY 

The ſouth-weſt counties of Scotland have ſeldom corn enough 
to ſerve them round the year: And the northern parts produ- 
cing more than they need, thoſe in the weſt come in the ſummer 
to buy at Lieth the ſtores that come from the north: And from 
a word M hig gam, uſed in driving their horſes all' that drove were 
called the Whiggamors, and ſhorter the Whizgs. Now in that year, 
after the news came down of Duke Hamiltors defeat, the Miniſ- 
ters animated their people to riſe, and march to Edenburgh: 
And they came up marching on the head of their pariſhes, with 
an unheard-of fury, praying and preaching all the way as they 
came, The Marquis of Argle and his party came and headed 
them, they being about 6000. This was called the //higga- 


in contempt to be called //higgs: And from Scotland the word was 
brought into England, where it is now one of our unhappy terms 
of diſtinction. „„ 

The Committee of their eſtates, with the force they had in 


their hands, could eaſily have diſſipated this undiſciplin'd herd. 


But they knowing their own weakneſs ſent. to Cromwell deſiring 
his aſſiſtance. Upon that the Committee ſaw they could not ſtand 
before him: So they came to a treaty, and delivered up the Go- 
vernment to this new body. Upon their aſſuming it, they de- 
clared all who had ſerved or aſſiſted in the engagement incapa- 
ble of any employment, till they had firſt ſatisfied the Kirk 
of the truth of their repentance, and made publick profeſſions of 


: = 
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ters made an 
mor's inroad: And ever after that all that oppoſed the Court came 
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it. All Churches were upon that full of mock penitents, ſome 


making their acknowledgments all in tears to gain more cre- 
dit with the new party. The Earl of Lowdun, that was Chan- 
cellour, had entred into ſolemn promiſes both to the King and 
the Hamiltons. But when he came to Scotland, his wife, a high 
covenanter, and an heireſs by whom he had both honour and 
eſtate, threatned him, if he went on that way, with a proceſs of 
adultery, in which ſhe conld have had very copious proofs: He 
durſt not ſtand this, and ſo compounded the matter by the 
deſerting his friends, and turning over to the other fide: Of 


which he made publick profeſſion in the Church of Edenburgh 


with many tears, confeſſing his weakneſs in yielding to the 
temptation of what had a ſhew of honour and loyalty, for which 


. he expreſſed a hearty ſorrow. Thoſe that came in early with 
great ſhews of compunction got eaſier off: But thoſe who ſtood 


out long found it a harder matter to make their peace. Crom- 
well came down to Scotland, and ſaw the new model fully ſet- 


tled. 


The treay During his abſence from the ſcene, the treaty of the ifle of 


in the Iſle of 
Wight. 


Wight was ſet on foot by the Parliament, who ſeeing the army 
at ſuch a diſtance took this occaſion of treating with the King. 
Sir Henry Vane, and others who were for a change of Govern- 
ment, had no mind to treat any more. But both city and coun- 
try were ſo defirous of a perſonal treaty, that it could not be 
reſiſted. Vane, Pierpoim, and ſome others went to the treaty on 
purpoſe to delay matters till the army could be brought up to Lon- 
don, All that wiſh'd well to the treaty prayed the King at 
their firſt coming to diſpatch the buſineſs with all poſſible haſte, 
and to grant the firſt day all that he could bring himſelf to grant 


on the laſt, Hollis and Grimftone told me, they had both on 


their knees begged this of the King. They faid, they knew Vane 
would ſtudy to draw oat the treaty to a great length: And he, 
who declared for an unbounded liberty of conſcience, would try 
to gain on the King's party by the offer of a toleration for the 


common prayer and the epiſcopal clergy. His deſign in that 


was to gain time, till Cromwell ſhould ſettle Scotland and the 
north. Bur they ſaid; if the wid would frankly come in with- 


out the formality of papers backward and forward, and ſend 
them back next day with the conceſſions that were abſolute- 


ly neceflaty, they did not doubt but he ſhould in a very few days 
be broughtup with honour freedom and fafety to the Parliament, 
and that matters ſhould be brought to a preſent ſettlement. 77- 
ius, who was then much truſted by the King, and employed 
in 4 negotiation with the preſbyterian party, told me ve had 
2 2 poke 
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ſpoke often and earneſtly to him in the ſamie ſtrain: But the 
King could not come to a reſolution: And he ſtill fancied, that 
in the ſtruggle between the Houſe of Commons and the Army 
both ſaw they needed him. ſo much to give them the ſuperiour 
ſtrength, that he imagined by balancing them he would bring 
both ſides into a greater dependence on himſelf, and force them 
to better terms. In this ane flattered the epiſcopal party, to the 
King's ruin as well as their own. But they ſtill hated the Preſ- 
byrerians as the firſt authors of the war; and ſeemed unwilling 
to think well of them, or to be beholding to them. Thus the 
treaty went on with a fatal ſlowneſs: And by the time it was come 
to ſome maturity, Cromwell came up with his army and over- - 
turned all. wo 1 9 oth 

Upon this I will ſet down what Sir Harbotle Grimſton told me cm 
a few weeks before his death: Whether it was done at this time 1 
or the year before J cannot tell: I rather believe the latter. 
When the Houſe of Commons and the Army were a quarrelling, 
at a meeting of the officers it was propoſed to purge the army 
better, that they might know whom to depend on. Cromwell 
upon that ſaid, he was ſure of the Army; but there was another 
body that had more need of purging, naming the Houſe of 
Commons, and he thought the Army only could do that. TW O 
_ officers that were preſent brought an account of this to Grimſton, 
who carried them with him to the Lobby of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, they being reſolved to juſtify it to the Houſe. There 
was another debate then on foot: But Grimſton diverted it, 
and ſaid, he had a matter of privilege of the higheſt ſort to lay 
before them: It was about the being and freedom of the Houſe. 
So he charged Cromwe!l with the deſign of putting a force on 
the Houſe: He had his witneſſes at the door, and deſired they 
might be examined: They were brought to the barr, and juſ- 
tified all that they had ſaid to him, and gave a full relation of 
all that had paſs d at their meetings. When they withdrew, Crom- 
well fell down on his knees, and madè a ſolemn prayer to God, 
atteſting his innocence, and his zeal for the ſervice of the houſe: 
He ſubmitted himſelf to the providence of God, ho it ſeems 
thought fit to exerciſe him with calummy and flander, but he 
committed his cauſe to him: This he did with great vehemence, 
and with many tears. After this ſtrange and bold pfeamble he 


made ſo long a ſpeech, juſtifying both himfelf and the reſt of 
the officers, except a few that ſeemed inclined to return back to 
Egypt, that he wearied out the Houſe, and wrought ſo much on 
his party, that what the witneſſes had ſaid was 5 little believed, 
that had it been moved Grimſton thought that both he and 


they 
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they would have been ſent to the Tower. But whether their 
guilt made them modeſt, or that they had no mind to have the 


matter much talked of, they let it fall: And there was no ſtrength 


in the other fide to carry it farther. To compleat the ſcene, 


as ſoon as ever Cromwell got out of the Houſe, he reſolved to 


truſt himſelf no more among them; but went to the Army, and 


in a few days he brought them up, and forced a great many from 


the Houſe. 

I had much diſcourſe on this head with one who knew Crom- 
well well and all that ſet of men; and aſked him how they 
could excuſe all the prevarications, and other ill things of 
which they were viſibly guilty in the conduct of their affairs. He 
told me, they believed there were great occaſions in which ſome 
men were called to great ſervices, in the doing of which they 
were excuſed from the common rules of morality : Such were 


the practices of Ehud and Fael, Samſon and David: And by 


this they fancied they had a privilege from obſerving the ſtand- 


The men 
chiefly en- 


ing rules. It is very obvious how far this principle may be car- 
ried, and how all juſtice and mercy may be laid aſide on this pre- 
tence by every bold enthuſiaſt. Ludlowin his memoirs juſtifies this 
force put on the Parliament, as much as he condemns the force 
that Cromwell and the Army afterwards put on the Houſe: And 
he ſeems to lay this down for a maxim, that the military pow- 


er ought always to be ſubject to the civil: And yet, without any 


ſort of reſentment for what he had done, he owns the ſhare he 
had in the force put on the Parliament at this time. The plain 
reconciling of this is, that he thought when the Army judged 
the Parliament was in the wrong they might uſe violence, but 
not otherwiſe: Which gives the Army a ſuperiour authority, and 
an inſpection into the proceedings of the Parliament. This ſhews 


how impoſlible it is to ſet up a Commonwealth in England: For 


that cannot be brought about but by a military force : And they 
will ever keep the Parliament in ſubjection to them, and ſo 
keep up their own authority. 


I will leave all that relates to the King's trial and death to 


common hiſtorians, knowing nothing that is particular of that 
great tranſaction, which was certainly one of the molt amazing 
ſcenes in hiſtory, Lreton was the perſon that drove it on: For 


gaged in the Cromwell was all the while in ſome ſuſpence about it. Treton 


taking the 
King's liie. 


had the principles and the temper of a Caſſius in him: He ſtuck 
at nothing that might have turned England to a Commonwealth : 
And he found out Cook and Bradſhaw, two bold lawyers, as pro- 
per inſtruments for managing it. Fairfax was much diſtracted 
in his mind, and changed purpoſes often every day. The Presby- 
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before the RESTORATION; 47 
terians and the body of the City were much againſt it, and were e- 
very where faſting and praying for the King's preſervation: There 
was not above $000 of the Army about the town : But theſe were 
ſelected out of the whole Army, as the moſt engaged in enthuſiaſm : 
And they were kept at prayer in their way almoſt day and night, 
except when they were upon duty: So that they were wrought 
up to a pitch of fury, that ſtruck a terrour into all people. 
* On the other hand the King's party was without ſpirit: And, 

as many of themſelves have ſaid to me, they could never be- 
lieve his death was really intended till it was too late. They 
thought all was a pageantry to ſtrike a terrour, and to force the 
King to ſuch conceſſions as they had a mind to extort from 
him. 

The King himſelf ſhewed a calm and a compoſed firmneſs, which The King's 
amazed all people; and that ſo much the more, becauſe it was lou. 
not natural to him. It was imputed to a very extraordinary mea- 
ſure of ſupernatural aſſiſtance. Biſhop Juæon did the duty of his 7 
function honeſtly, but with a dry coldneſs that could not raiſe | 
the King's thoughts: So that it was owing wholly to ſomewhat 
within himſelf that he went thro' ſo many indignities with fo 
much true greatneſs, without diſorder or any ſort of affectati- 
on. Thus he died greater than he had lived; and ſhewed, that 
which has been often obſerved of the whole race of the S;ewards, 
that they bore misfortunes better than proſperity. His reign 

both in peace and war was a continual ſeries of errours: So that 

it does not appear that he had a true judgment of things. He 

was out of meaſure ſet on following his humour, but unreaſona- 

bly feeble to thoſe whom he truſted, chiefly to the Queen: He 

had too high a notion of the regal power, and thought that eve- : 
ry oppoſition to it was rebellion. He minded little things 85 
too much, and was more concerned in the drawing of a paper 

than in fighting a battel. He had a firm averſion to Popery, 

but was much inclined to a middle way between Proteſtants 

and Papiſts, by which he loſt the one without gaining the 

other. His engaging the Duke of Rohan in the war of Ro- 

chelle, and then aſſiſting him ſo poorly, and forſaking him at 

laſt, gave an ill character of him to all the Proteſtants abroad. 

The Earl of Lauderdale told me, the Duke of Rohan was at Ge- 

neva, Where he himſelf was, when he received a very long let- 

ter or rather a little book from my father, which gave him a 

copious account of the beginning of the troubles in Scotland: 

He tranſlated it to the Duke of Rohan, who exprefled a vehe- 


ment indignation at the Court of England for their uſage of him: 
Of which this was the account he then gave, 
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The affair: The Dakel of Backmohan hadi a ſecret converſation with the 
— Queen of Franct, of which the Queen- mother was very jealous, 
and poſſeſſed the King with ſack a- ſenſe of it, that he was or- 
dered immediately to leave the Court. Upon his return to Eng- 
und under this affront he poſſeſſed the King with ſuch a ha- 
tred of that Court, that the Queen was ill uſed on her coming 


% 
+3? 
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over, and all her ſervants were ſent back. He told him alſo 


that the Proteſtants were ſo ill uſed, and ſo ſtrong, that if 

he would protect them they would involve that Kingdom in 

new wars; which he repreſented as ſo glorious a beginning of 

his reigh, that the King without weighing the conſequence 

of it ſent one to treat with the Duke of Rohan about it. Great 
aſſiſtance was promiſed by ſea: So a war was reſolved on, in 

which the ſhare that our Court had is well enough known. 

But the infamous part was, that Rzchlzen got the King of France 

to make his Queen write an obliging letter to the Duke of Buc- 
kingham, aſſuring him that, if he would let Rochelle fall without 

aſſiſting it, he ſhould have leave to come over, and ſhould ſet- 

tle the whole matter of the religion according to their edicts. 

This was a ſtrange proceeding : But Cardinal Richlieu could turn 

that weak King as he pleaſed; Upon this the Duke made that 
ſhameful campaign of the iſle of Rhe. But finding next winter 

that he was not to be ſuffered to go over into France, and that 

he was abuſed into a falſe hope, he reſolved to have followed that 

matter with more vigour, when he was ſtabbed by Felton. 

A defien of There is another {tory told of the King's conduct during the 
—_— the peaceablepart of his reign, which I had from Halewyn of Dort, 
berlandsn Who was one of the judges in the Court of Holland, and was the 
eln wiſeſt and greateſt man I knew among them. He told me, he 
had it from his father, who being then the chief man of Dort 

was of the States, and had the ſecret communicated to him. When 
Labella Clara Eugenia grew old, and began to decline, a great 

many of her council, apprehending what miſeries they would 

fall under when they fhould be again in the hands of the Ha- 


niardi, formed a deſign of making themſelves a free Common- 


wealth, that, in imitation of the union among the Cantons of 
Kotaerland that were of both religions, there ſhould be a 
n between them and the States of the ſeven 
provinces. This they communicated to Henry Frederick Prince 


of Orange, and to ſome of the States, who approved of it, 
but thought it neceſſary to engage the King of England in it. 
The Prince of Orange told the Baghſh Embaſſadour, that there 
was à matter of great conſequence that Was fit to be laid before 
the King; but it was of ſueh à nature, and ſuch perſons were 
24 T | concerned 
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ſent. This the King did: And then the Prince of Orange ſent 
him the whole ſcheme. The ſecret was ill kept: Either the King 


truſted it to ſome who diſcovered it, or the paper was ſtollen 
from him; for it was ſent over to the Court of Bruxells: One of 


the Miniſtry loſt his head for it: And ſome took the alarm ſo 
quickly that they got to Holland out of danger. After this the 
Prince of Orange had no commerce with our Court, and often 
lamented that ſo great a deſign was ſo unhappily loſt. He had 
as ill an opinion of the King's conduct of the war; for when 
the Queen came over, and brought ſome of the generals with 
her, the Prince ſaid, after he had talked with them, (as the late 
King told me,) he did not wonder to fee the affairs of England 
decline as they did, ſince he had talked with the King's gene- 
rals. YL 
| will not enter farther into the military part: For I remem- 
ber an advice of Marſhall Scomberg's, never to meddle in the 
relation of military matters. He ſaid, ſome affected to relate 
thoſe affairs in all the terms of war, in which they committed 
great errours that expoſed them to the ſcorn of all comman- 
ders, who muſt deſpiſe relations that pretend to an exactneſs 
when there were blunders in every part of them. 
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concerned in it, that it could not be communicated unleſs the : 
King would be pleaſed to promiſe abſolute ſecrecy for the pre- 


In the King's death the ill effect of extreme violent counſels Tue ;1 ef- 


diſcovered itſelf. Ireton hoped that by this all men concerned 
in it would become irreconcileable to monarchy, and would act 
as deſperate men, and deſtroy all that might revenge that blood. 
But this had a very different effect. Something of the ſame 
nature had happened in lower inſtances before: But they were 


not the wiſer for it. The Earl of Hrafford's death made all his 


former errours be forgot: It raiſed his character, and caſt a 
laſting odium on that way of proceeding; whereas he had ſunk 
in his credit by any cenſure lower than death, and had been lit- 
tle pitied, if not thought juſtly puniſhed. The like effect fol- 
lowed upon Archbiſhop Laud's death. He was a learned, a ſin- 
cere and zealous man, regular in his own life, and humble in 
his private deportment; but was a hot, indiſcreet man, eagerly 
purſuing ſome matters that were either very inconſiderable or miſ- 


chievous, ſuch as ſetting the communion table by the eaſt walls of 


churches, bowing to it, and calling it the Altar, the ſuppreſſing 
the Walloons privileges, the breaking of lectures, the encoura- 
ging of ſports on the Lord's day, with ſome other things that 
were of no value: And yet all the zeal and heat of that time 


was laid out on theſe. His ſeverity in the Star- chamber and 
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in the High-Commiſhon-Court, but above all his violent and 
indeed inexcuſable injuſtice in the proſecution of Biſhop Milli- 
ams, were ſuch viſible blemiſhes, that nothing but the putting 
him to death in ſo unjuſt a manner could have raiſed his cha- 
racter; which indeed it did to a degree of ſetting him up as a pat- 
tern, and the eſtabliſhing all his notions as ſtandards, by which 
judgments are to be made of men whether they are true to the 
church or not. His diary, tho” it was a bale thing to publiſh 
it, repreſents him as an abject fawner on the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and as a ſuperſtitious regarder of dreams: His defence of 
himſelf, writ with ſo much care when he was in the Tower, 
is a very mean performance. He intended in that to make an 
appeal to the world. In moſt particulars he excuſes himſelf 
by this, that he was but one of many, who either in Council, 
Star-chamber, or High-Commiſhon voted illegal things. Now 
tho this was true, yet a chief Miniſter, and one in high favour, 
determines the reſt ſo much, that they are generally little better 
than machines acted by him. On other occcaſions he ſays, 
the thing was proved but by one witneſs. Now, how ſtrong ſoever 
this defence may be in law, it is of no force in an appeal to 
the world; for if a thing is true, it is no matter how full or 


| how defective the proof is. The thing that gave me the ſtrong- 


eſt prejudice againſt him in that book is, that after he had ſeen 
the ill effects of his violent counſels, and had been ſo long ſhut 
up, and fo long at leiſure to reflect on what had paſs'd in the hur- 
ry of paſſion in the exaltation of his proſperity, he does not 
in any one part of that great work acknowledge his own errours, 


nor mix in it any wiſe or pious reflections on the ill uſage he 


met with or the unhappy ſteps he had made: So that while 


his enemies did really magnify him by their inhuman proſecuti- 


on, his friends Heylin and Yharton have as much leflened him, 
the one by writing his life, and the other by publiſhing his vin- 
dication of himſelf. 7 

But the recoiling of cruel counſels on the authors of them 
never appeared more eminently than in the death of King Charles 
the firſt, whoſe ſerious and chriſtian deportment in it made all 
his former errours be entirely forgot, and raiſed a compaſſio- 
nate regard to him, that drew a laſting hatred on the actors, 
and was the true occaſion of the great turn of the nation in the 
year 1660. This was much heightened by the publiſhing of his 


book called EVU Baoiany, which was univerſally. believed to be 


his own : And that coming out ſoon after his death had the great- 
eſt run in many impreſſions that any book has had in our age. 
There was in it a nobleneſs and juſtneſs of thought with a great- 
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neſs of ſtyle, that made it to be look'd on as the beſt writ book 
in the Eugliſb language: And the piety of the prayers made 
all people cry out againſt the murder of a Prince, who thought 
ſo ſeriouſly of all his affairs in his ſecret meditations before God. 
I was bred up with a high veneration of this book: And I re- 
member that, when I heard how ſome denied it to be his, I 
aſked the Earl of Lothian about it, who both knew the King 
very well and loved him little: He ſeemed confident it was his 


own work; for he ſaid, he had heard him ſay a great many of 


thoſe very periods that he found in that book. Being thus con- 
firmed in that perſuaſion, | was not a little ſurpriſed, when in 
the year 1673, in which I had a great ſhare of favour and free 
converſation with the then Duke of Yori, afterwards King James 
the ſecond, as he ſuffered me to talk very freely to him about 
matters of religion, and as I was urging him with ſomewhat out 
of his father's book, he told me that book was not of his father's 
writing, and that the letter to the Prince of Wales was never 
brought to him. He faid, Dr. Ca i writ it: After the re- 
ſtoration he brought the Duke of Samerſet and the Earl of 
$7uthampton both to the King and to himſelf, who affirmed that 
they knew it was his writing; and that ir was carried down 
by the Earl of Southampton, and ſhewed the King during the 
treaty of Newport, who read it, and approved of it as contain- 
ing his ſenſe of things. Upon this he told me, that tho? 


Sheldon and the other Biſhops oppoſed Gawgder's promotion be- 


cauſe he had taken the Covenant, yet the merits of that ſervice 
carried it for him notwithſtanding the oppoſition made to it. 
There has been a great deal of diſputing about this book : Some 
are fo zealous for mantaining it to be the King's, that they 
think a man falſe to the Church that doubts it to be his: Yet 
the evidence ſince that time brought to the contrary has been 
ſo ſtrong, that I mnſt leave that under the ſame uncertainty un- 
der which I found it: Only this is certain, that Gauaden never 
writ any thing with that force, his other writings being ſuch, 
that no man from a likeneſs of ſtyle would think him capable 
of writing ſo extraordinary a book as that is. 


Upon the King's death the Scots proclaimed his ſon King, ... 
and ſent over Sir George Wincam, that married my great aunt, u 
to treat with him while he was in the iſle of Jer/ey. The King 


centred into a negotiation with them, and ſent him back with 
general aſſurances of conſenting to every reaſonable propoſition 
that they ſhould ſend him. He named the Hague for the place 
of treaty, he being to go thither in a few days. So the Scors 
ſent over commiſſioners, the chief of whom were the Earls of 
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Caſſiles and Lothian, the former of theſe was my firſt wife's fa- 
ther, a man of great vertue and of a conſiderable degree of good 
underſtanding: He was ſo ſincere, that he would ſuffer no man 
to take his words in any other ſenſe than as he meant them: 
He adhered firmly to his inſtructions, but with ſo much candour, 
that King Charles retained very kind impreſſions of it to his 
life's end. The man then in the greateſt favour with the King 
was the Duke of Buckimgham: He was wholly turned to mirth and 
pleaſure: He had the art of turning perſons or things into 
ridicule beyond any man of the age: He poſſeſſed the young 
King with very ill principles both as to religion and morality, 
and with a very mean opinion of his father, whoſe ſtiffneſs was 
with him a frequent ſubject of raillery. He prevailed with the 


King to enter into a treaty with the SJcors, tho* that was vehe- 


mently oppoſed by almoſt all the reſt that were about him, 


who prefled him to adhere ſteddily to his father's maxims and 
example. | 

When the King came to the Hague, William Duke of Hamil- 
ton and the Earl of Lauderdale, who had left Scozland, entred 


\ 


into a great meaſure of favour and confidence with him. The 
Marquis of Montroſe came likewiſe to him, and undertook if 
he would Follow his counſels to reſtore him to his Kingdoms 
by main force: But when the King deſired the Prince of Orange 


to examine the methods which he propoſed, he entertained him 
with a recital of his own performances and of the credit he 


was in among the people; and ſaid, the whole nation would riſe 


if he went over, tho? accompanied only with a page. He defired 
of the King nothing but power to act in his name, with a 
ſupply in money, and a letter recommending him to the King 
of Denmark for a ſhip to carry him over, and for ſuch arms 
as he could ſpare. With that the King gave him the Garter. 
He got firſt to Ortnay, and from thence into the Highlands of 
Scotland; but could perform nothing of what he had undertaken. 
At laſt he was betrayed by one of thoſe to whom he truſted 
himſelf, Mackland of Aſin, and was brought over a priſoner 
to Edenhurgh. He was carried thro' the ſtreets with all the 
infamy that brutal men could contrive: And in a few days he 


was hanged on a very high gibbet: And his head and 2 


were ſet up in divers places of the Kingdom. His behaviour 
under all — barbarous uſage was as great and firm to the laſt, 
looking on all that was done to him with a noble ſcorn, as the 
fury of his enemies was black and univerſally deteſted. This 
cruelty raiſed a horrour in all ſober people againſt thoſe who could 
inſult over ſuch a man in misfortunes. The triumphs that the 
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preachers made on this occaſion rendered them odious, and made 
Lord Montro/e to be both more pitied and lamented, than other- 
wiſe he could have been. This happened while the Scots com- 
miſſioners were treating with the King at the Hague. The vi- 
olent party in Scotland were for breaking off the treaty upon it, 
tho? by the date of Lord Montro/e's commiſſion it appeared to 
have been granted before the treaty was begun: But it was car- 
ried not to recall their commiſſioners: Nor could the King on 
the other hand be prevailed on by his own Court to ſend them 
away upon this cruelty to a man who had acted by his commiſ- 
fion, and yet was ſo uſed. The treaty was quickly concluded: 
The King was in no condition to ſtruggle with them, but yield- 
ed to all their demands, of raking the Covenant, and ſuffering 
none to be about him but ſuch as took it. He failed home to 
Scotland in ſome Dutch men of war with which the Prince 
of Orange furniſhed him, with all the ſtock of money and 
arms that his credit could raiſe. That indeed would not have 
been very great, if the Prince of Orange had not joined his own 
to it. The Duke of Hamilton and the Earl of Lauderdale were 
ſuffered to go home with him: But ſoon after his landing an or- 


der came to put them from him. The King complained of 


this: But Duke Hamilton at parting told him, he muſt prepare 
for things of a harder digeſtion: He ſaid, at preſent he could 
do him no ſervice: The Marquis of Argile was then in abſolute 
credit: Therefore he deſired that he would ſtudy to gain him, 
and give him no cauſe of jealouſy on his account. This King 
Charles told me himſelf, as a part of Duke Hamilton's character. 
The Duke of Buckingham took all the ways poſlible to gain Lord 
Argile and the Miniſters: Only his diflolute courſe of life was 
exceſſive ſcandalous; which to their great reproach they con- 
nived at, becauſe he adviſed the King to put himſelf wholly in- 
to their hands. The King wrought himſelf into as grave a de- 
portment as he could: He heard many prayers and ſermons, 
ſome of a great length. I remember in one faſt day there were 
ſix ſermons preached without intermiſſion. I was there my ſelf, 
and not a little weary of ſo tedious a ſervice. The King was 


not allowed ſo much as to walk abroad on ſundays: And if at 


any time there had been any gaiety at Court, ſuch as dancing 


or playing at cards, he was ſeverely reproved for it. This was 
managed with ſo much rigour, and fo little diſcretion, that 
it contributed not a little to beget in him an averſion to all 
ſort of ſtrictneſs in religion. All that had acted on his father's 
ſide were ordered to keep at a great diſtance from him: And be- 
cauſe the common people ſhewed ſome affection to the King, the 
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The defeat 
at Dunbar. 


A SUMMARY of Affairs 


cronds that preſs'd to ſee him were alſo kept off from coming 
about him. Cromwell was not idle: But ſeeing the Scors were 
calling home their King, and knowing that from thence he might 
expect an invaſion into England, he reſolved to prevent them, 
and ſo marched into Scotland with his army. The Scozs brought 
together a very good army: The King was ſuffered to come once 
to ſee it, but not to ſtay in it; for they were afraid he might 
gain too much upon the ſouldiers: So he was ſent away. 

The army was indeed one of the beſt that ever Scotland had 
brought together: But it was ill commanded: For all that had 
made defection from their cauſe, or that were thought indiffe- 
rent as to either ſide, which they called deteſtable neutrali- 
ty, were put out of commiſſion. The preachers thought it an 
army of ſaints, and ſeemed well aſſured of ſucceſs. They drew 
near Cromwell, who being preſſed by them retired towards Dun- 
bar, where his {hips and proviſions lay. The Scots followed him, 
and were poſted on a hill about a mile from thence, where there 
was no attacking them. Crowell was then in great diltreſs, and 


looked: on himſelf as undone. There was no marching towards 


Berwick, the ground was too narrow: Nor could he come back 
into the country without being ſeparated from his ſhips, and 
ſtarving his army. The leaſt evil ſeemed to be to kill his horſes, 
and pur his army on board, and fail back to Newcaſtle; which, in 
the diſpoſition that England was in at that time, would have been 
all their deſtruction, for it would have occaſioned an univerſal 
inſurrection for the King. They had not above three days fo- 
rage for their horſes. So Cromwell called his officers to a day 


of ſeeking the Lord, in their ſtyle. He loved to talk much of 


that matter all his life long afterwards: He ſaid, he felt ſuch an 
enlargement of heart in prayer, and ſuch quiet upon it, that he 
bade all about him take heart, for God had certainly heard them, 
and would appear for them. After prayer they walked in the Earl 
of Roxburgh's gardens that lay under the hill: And by proſpec- 
tive glaſſes they diſcerned a great. motion in the $cozz/þ Camp: 
Upon which Cromwell ſaid, God is delivering them into our 


hands, they are coming down to us. Leſley was in the chief 
command: But he had a committee of the States to give him 


his orders, among whom Wariſtoun was one. Theſe were wea- 
ry of lying in the fields, and thought that Leſſey made not haſte 
enough to deſtroy thoſe Sectaries; for ſo they came to call them. 
He told them, by lying there all was ſure; but that by engaging 
in action with gallant and deſperate men all might be loſt Ye 
they ſtill called on him to fall on. Many have thought that 
all this was treachery done on deſign to deliver up our army to 

| | Cromwell 
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Cromwell; ſome laying it upon Leſley, and others upon my 
uncle. I am perſuaded there was no treachery in it: Only Ma- 
ri/loun was too hot, and Leſley was too cold, and yielded too 
eaſily to their humours, which he ought not to have done. 
They were all the night employed in coming down the hill: 
And in the morning, before they were put in order, Cromwell 
fell upon them. Two regiments ſtood their ground, and were 
almoſt all killed in their ranks: The reſt did run in a moſt ſhame- 
ful manner: So that both their artillery and baggage were loſt, 
and with theſe a great many priſoners were taken, ſome thou- 
| fands in all. Cromwell upon this advanced to Edenburgh, where 
he was received without any oppoſition: And the caſtle that 
might have made a long reſiſtance did capitulate. So all the 
ſouthern part of Scotland came under contribution to Cromwell. 
Herlin was the advanced garriſon on the King's ſide. He him- 
ſelf retired to St. Johnſtoun. A Parliament was called that fart 
for ſome time at Herlin, and for ſome time at St. Johnſtoun, 
in which a full indemnity was paſsd, not in the language of a 
pardon but of an act of approbation: Only all that joined with 
Cromwell were declared traitors. But now the way of raiſing 
a new army was to be thought on. 3 
A queſtion had been propoſed both to the committee of States Diſputes a. 
and to the commiſſioners of the Kirk, whether in this extremi- wn hong 
ty thoſe who had made defection, or had been hitherto too all perſons 
backward in the work, might not upon the profeſſion of their — 
repentance be received into publick truſt, and admitted to ſerve 
in the defence of their country. To this anſwers were diſtinctly 
given by two reſolutions: The one was, that they ought to be 
admitted to make profeſſion of their repentance: And the other 
was, that after ſuch profeſſions made they might be received to 
defend and ſerve their country. 
Upon this a great diviſion followed in the Kirk: Thoſe who 
adhered to thele reſolutions were called the Publick Reſolutio- | % 
ners: But againſt theſe ſome of thoſe bodies proteſted, and they, 
together with thoſe who adhered to them, were called the Pro- 
teſtors. On the one hand it was ſaid, that every government 
might call out all that were under its protection to its defence: 
This ſeemed founded on the law of nature and of nations: And, 
if men had been miſled, it was a ſtrange cruelty to deny room 
for repentance: This was contrary to the nature of God and to 
the Goſpel, and was a likely mean to drive them to deſpair :. 
Therefore after two years time it ſeemed reaſonable to allow them 
to ferve according to their birthright in Parliament, or in other 
hereditary offices, or in the army; from all which they had 
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been excluded by an a& made in the year 1649, which ranged 
them in different claſſes, and was from thence called the a& 
of claſſes. But the Proteſtors obje&ed againſt all this, that to 
take in men of known enmity to the cauſe was a ſort of betray- 
ing it, becauſe it was the putting it in their power to betray it; 

that to admit them into a profeſſion of repentance was a pro- 
fanation, and a mocking of God: It was viſible, they were wil- 
ling to comply with theſe terms, tho? againſt their conſcience, 
only to get into the army: Nor could they expect a bleſſing 
from God on an army ſo conſtituted. And as to this particu- 
lar they had great advantage; for this mock penitence was in- 
deed a matter of great ſcandal. When theſe reſolutions were 
paſsd with this proteſtation, a great many of the five weſtern 
counties, Cliddi/aale, Renfrew, Air, Galloway and Nithi/dale, 
met, and formed an aſſociation apart, both againſt the army 
of Sectaries, and againſt this new defection in the Kirk party. 
They drew a remonſtrance againſt all the proceedings in the 
treaty with the King, when, as they ſaid, it was viſible by the 
commiſſion he granted to Montroſe that his heart was not ſincere: 
And they were alſo againſt the tendring him the Covenant, when 
they had reaſon to believe he took it not with a reſolution to 
maintain it, ſince his whole deportment and private converſa- 
tion ſhewed a ſecret enmity to the work of God: And, after an 
inviduous enumeration of many particulars, they imputed the 
ſhameful defeat at Dunbar to their prevaricating in theſe things; 
and concluded with a deſire, that the King might be excluded 
from any ſhare in the adminiſtration of the Government, and that 
his cauſe might be put out of the ſtate of the quarrel with the 
army of the Sectaries. This was brought to the committee of 
the States at St. Vohnſtoun, and was ſeverely inveighed againſt by 
Sir Thomas Nicholſon, the King's advocate or attorney general 
there, who had been till then a zealous man of their party : But 
he had lately married my ſiſter, and my father had great in- 
fluence on him. He prevailed ſo, that the remonſtrance was con- 
demned as diviſive, factious, and ſcandalous: But that the peo- 


Great hard- Ple Might not be too much moved with theſe things, a declara- 
ps put on tion Was Prepared to be ſet out by the King for the ſatisfying 
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ed the ſin of his father in marrying into an idolatrous * 
He acknowledged the bloodſhed in the late wars lay at his fa- 
ther's door: He expreſſed a deep ſenſe of his own ill education, and 


4 


the N 45 he had drunk in againſt the cauſe of God, of 
ch 


which he was now .yery ſenſible: He confeſſed all the former 
parts of his life to have been a courſe of enmity to the work 7 
| 2 2 N God: 
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God: He repented of his commiſſion to Montroſe, and of eve- 
.ry thing he fad done that gave offence: And with ſolemn pro- 
teſtations he affirmed, that he was now fincere in his declaration, 


and that he would adhere to it to the end of his life in Scor- 


land, England, and Ireland. TY 

The King was very uneaſy when this was brought to him. 
He ſaid, he could never look his mother in the face if he paſs'd 
it. But when he was told it was neceſſary for his affairs, he 
reſolved to ſwallow the pill without farthet chewing it. So it 
was publiſhed, but had no good effect; for neither fide belie- 
ved him fincere in it. It was thought a ſtrange impoſition, to 
make him load his father's memory iti fach a manner. But, 
while the King was thus beſet with the high and more mode- 
rate Kirk parties, the old Cavaliers fent to bim, offering that 
if he would caſt himfelf into their hands they would meet him 
near Dundee with a great body. Upon this the King, growing 
weary of the fad life he led, made his efcape it the night, 
and came to the place appointed: But it was a vain wadertaking ; 
for he was met by a very inconſiderable body at Clova, the place 
of rendezvous. Thoſe at St. Johnſtoun being troubled at this 
ſent Col. Montgomery after him, who came up and preſsd him 
to return very rudely: So the King came back. But this had a 
very good effect. The government faw now the danger of 
uſing him ill, which might provoke him to defperate courſes: 
After that, he was ufed as well as that Kingdom in ſo ill a ſtate 
was capable of. He faw the neceſſity of courting the Marquis 
of Argzle, and therefore made him great offers: At laſt he 
ralked of marrying his daughter, Lord Agile was cold! and 
backward: He ſaw the King's Reärr lay not to him: So he look- 
ed on all offers, but as fo many ſnares. His ſon, the Lord Lorn, 
was captain of the guards: And he made his court more dex- 
trouſly; for he brought all perfons thar the Ring had a mind 
to ſpeak with at all hours to Rim, and was in all reſpects not 
only faithful but zealous. Ver this was ſuſpected as a' colluſſon 
between the father and the fon. The King was crowned' on the 
firſt of January: And there he again renewed the Covenant: 


in the army. The two armies lay peaceably in their winter quar- 
ters. But when the ſummer eame on, a body of the Hugieſh 
paſs d the Frith, and landed-in- Fife: So tile Ning, having gor 
up all the forces he had expected, reſol ved on a march into Eng- 
land. Scotland: could not maintain anotller years War. This 
wy a deſperate reſblution: But there war nothing! elſe to be 
ne #1959 ee ol tf e FEDIOTON 3 
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And now all people were admitted to eome to him, and to ſerre 
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Il will not purſue the relation of the march to Worceſter, nor 
the total defeat given the King's army on the third of Sep- 
tember, the ſame day in which Dunbar fight had been fought 
the year before. Theſe things are ſo well known, as is alſo 
the King's eſcape, that I can add nothing ro the common re- 
| lations * have been over and over made of them. At the 
bh ſame time that Cromwell followed the King into England, he | 
f left Monk in Scotland with an army ſufficient to reduce the reſt 4 

| $114 wa; Of the Kingdom. The town of Dundee made a raſh and ill con- 
|; ſubdued by ſidered reſiſtance: It was after a few days lege taken by ſtorm: 
Much blood was ſhed, and the town was ſeverely plundered: 
No other place made any reſiſtance. I remember well of three 
regiments coming to Aberdeen. There was an order and diſci- 
pline, and a face of gravity and piety among them, that ama- l 
4; zed all people. Moſt of them were Independents and Anabap- 
l tiſts: They were all gifted men, and preached as they were mo; ʒ 
ved. But they never diſturbed the publick aſſemblies in the chur- 3 
ches but once. They came and reproached the preachers for > 
laying things to their charge that were falſe. I was then pre- IF 
ſent: The debate grew very fierce: At laſt they drew their 3 
4 ſwords: But there was no hurt done: Yet Cromwell diſplaced 
1 the governour for not puniſhing this. Y 
Abodytood When the low-countries in Scotland were thus reduced, ſome ; 
Hietlands, Of the more zealous of the nobility went to the Highlands in 
the year 1653. The Earl of Glencairn, a grave and ſober man, 
got the tribe of the Macdonalds to declare for the King. To 
theſe the Lord Lorn came with about a thouſand men: But the 3 
jealouſy of the father made the ſon be ſuſpected. The Marquis 
of Argile had retired into his country when the King marched Z 
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i into Exgland; and did not ſubmit to Monk till the year 52. 2 


Then he received a garriſon : But Lord Lorn ſurpriſed a ſhip that 1 
was ſent about with proviſions to it, which helped to ſupport 1 
mW their little ill- formed army. Many gentlemen came to them: . 
1 And almoſt all the good horſes of the Kingdom were ſtollen, 
ö and carried up to them. They made a body of about 3000: 
Of theſe they had about 500 horſe. They endured great hard- 
ſhips; for thoſe parts were not fit to entertain men that had 
been accuſtomed to live ſoftly. The Earl of Glencairn had al- 
moſt ſpoiled all: For he took much upon him: And upon fome 
ſuſpicion he ordered Lord Lorn to be clapt up, who had notice 
of it, and prevented it by an eſcape: Otherwiſe they had fallen 
to.cut one another's throats, inſtead of marching to the enemy. 
The Earl of. Belcarras, a vertuous and knowing man but ſome- 
what moroſe in his humour, went alſo among them. T . 
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fered in their counſels: Lord Glencairn was for falling into the 
Jow-countries: And he began to fancy he ſhould be another Mon- 
troſe. Belcarras on the other hand was for keeping in their faſt- 
neſſes: They made a ſhew of a body for the King, which they 
were to keep up 1n ſome reputation as long as they could, till 
they could ſee what aſſiſtance the King might be able to pro- 
cure them from beyond ſea of men money and arms; whereas 
if they went out of thoſe faſt grounds, they could not hope 
to ſtand before ſuch a veteran and well diſciplined army as Moxk 
had; and if they met with the leaſt check, their tumultuary 
body would ſoon melt away. | 
Among others one Sir Robert Murray, that had married Lord 
Belcarras's ſiſter, came among them: He had ſerved in Fance, 


where he had got into ſuch a degree of favour with Cardinal 


Richlieu, that few ſtrangers were ever ſo much conſidered b 
him as he was. He was raiſed to be a Collonel there, and 
came over for recruits when the King was with the Scorch 


army at Newcaſtle, There he grew into high favour with the 
King; and laid a deſign for his eſcape, of which I have given 


an account in Duke Hamilton's memoirs: He was the moſt uni- 


verſally beloved and eſteemed by men of all fides and ſorts; of 


any man I have ever known in my whole Life. He was a pious 


man, and in the midſt of armies and courts he ſpent many hours 
a day in devotion. He had gone thro' the eaſy parts of mathe- 
maticks, and knew the hiſtory of nature beyond any man I 


39 


Sir Robeti 
Murray's 
charaQer. 


ever yet knew. He had a genius much like Pezriſk;, as he is de- 
ſcribed by Gaſſendi. He was afterwards the firſt former of the 
Royal ſociety, and its firſt preſident; and while he lived he was the 


life and ſoul of that body. He had an equality of temper in 
him that nothing could alter; and was in practice the only 


| Stoick I ever knew. He had a great tincture of one of their prin- 


ciples; for he was much for abſolute decrees. He had a moſt 


diffuſed love to all mankind, and he delighted in every occa- 


ſion of doing good, which he managed with great diſcretion 
and zeal, He had a ſuperiority of genius and comprehenſion to 


moſt men: And had the plaineſt, but with all the ſofteſt, way of 


reproving, chiefly young people, for their faults that I ever mer 


with. Sir Robert Murray was in ſuch credit in that little army, 
that Lord Glencairn took a ſtrange courſe to break it, and to 


ruin him. A letter was pretended to be found at Antwerp, as 
writ by him to William Murray of the bed-chamber, that had 
been whipping boy to King Charles the firſt, and upon that had 
grown up to a degree of. favour and confidence that was v 

particular: He had a leud creature there, whom he turned off: 
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And the to be revenged on him framed this plot againſt him. 

This ill forged letter gave an account of a bargain Sir Robert had 

made with Moak for killing the King, which was to be executed by 

Mr. Murray: So he prayed him in his letter to make haſte and 

diſpatch it. This was brought to the Earl of Glencairn: So Sir 2 

Nobert was ſeverely queſtioned upon it, and pur in arreſt: And 

it was fpread about thro' a rude army that he intended to kill 

the King, hoping it ſeems that ſome of theſe wild people belie- 

ving it would have fallen upon him without uſing any forms. 

Upon this occaſion Sir Robert practiſed in a very eminent man- 

ner his true chriſtian philoſophy, without ſhewing fo much as 

a cloud in his whole behaviour. : 

The Earl of Belcarras left the Highlands, and went to the : 

King; and ſhewed him the neceffity of ſending a military man ; 

to command that body, to whom they would fubmit more wil- 

lingly than to any of the Nobility. Midleroun was ſent over, U 

who was a gallant man and a good officer: He had firft ſerved 

on the Parliament's ſide: But he turned over to the King, and 

was taken at Worceſter fight, but made his eſcape out of the 

Tower. He upon his coming over did for ſome time lay the 

heats that were among the Highlanders; and made as much of 

that face of an army for another year as was poſſible. 
* Drumond was ſent by him to Paris with an invitation to the 
eſſages ; | 

ſent tothe King to come among them; for they had aſſurances fent them, 3 

1 that the whole Nation was in a diſpoſition to riſe with them: 3 

And England was beginning to grow weary of their new govern- 1 

ment, the Army and the Parliament being on ill terms. The 

Eugliſb were alſo engaged in a war with the States: And the 

Dutch upon that account might be inclined to aſſiſt the King to 

give a diverſion to their enemies forces. Drumond told me, * 

upon his coming to Paris he was called to the little Council that 1 

was then about the King: And when he had delivered his me- 

fage, Chancelloar Hid aſked him, how the King wonld be 26. 

commodated if he came among them: He anſwered, not fo 

well as was fitting, but they would all take care of him to fun- 
niſn him with every thing that was neceffary. He wondered 
that the King did not check the Chancellour in his demand; 

for he ſaid, it looked ſtrange to him, that when they were 
hazarding their lives to help him to a crown, he ſhould be con- 
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cerned for accommodation. He was ſent back with good words 
and a few kind letters, In the end of the year 1654 Mor- 
gan marched into the Highlands, and had a ſmall engagement 
with Mialletoun, which broke that whole matter, of which all | 
people were grown weary ;' for they had no proſpect of hs as 
D 2 an 
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and the low countries were ſo over-run with robberies on the 
pretence of going to aſſiſt the Highlanders, that there was an 
univerſal joy at the diſperſing of that little unruly army. 

After this the country was kept in great order: Some caſtles The ſtate of 
in the Highlands had garriſons put in them, that were ſo careful ing e 
in their diſcipline, and ſo exact to their rules, that in no time vſurpation. 
the Highlands were kept in better order than during the uſur- 
pation. There was a conſiderable force of about 7 or 8000 
men kept in Scozland: Theſe were paid exactly, and ſtrictly diſ- 
ciplined. The pay of the army brought ſo much money into the 
Kingdom, that it continued all that while in a very flouriſhing 
tate. Cromwell built three citadels, at Leith, Air, and Inver- 
neſs, beſides many little forts. "There was good juſtice done, 
and vice was ſuppreſs d and puniſhed ; ſo that we always reckon 
thoſe eight years of uſurpation a time of great peace and proſ- 
perity. There was alſo a ſort of union of the three Kingdoms in 
one Parliament, where Scotland had its repreſentative. The Mar- 
quis of Argzle went up one of our commiſſioners, 

The next ſcene I muſt open relates to the church, and the Diſputes a- 
heats raiſed in it by the publick reſolutions, and the proteſta- Corhan- 
tion made againſt them. New occaſions of diſpute aroſe. A Ge- bers. 
neral Aſſembly was in courſe to meet; and fate at St. Andrews: 
So the commiſhon of the Kirk wrote a circular letter to all the 
Preſbyteries, ſetting forth all the grounds of their reſolutions, 
and complaining of thoſe who had proteſted againſt them; up- 
on which they deſired that they would chuſe none of thoſe who 
adhered to the proteſtation to repreſent them in the next aſſem- 
bly. This was only an advice, and had been frequently practi- 

ſed in the former years: But now it was highly complained of, 
as a limitation on the freedom of elections, which inferred a nul- 
lity on all their proceedings: So the Proteftors renewed their 
proteſtation againſt the meeting upon a higher point, diſown- 
ing that authority which hitherto they had magnified as the 
higheſt tribunal in the church, in which they Koooke Chriſt 
was in his throne. Upon this a great debate followed, and ma- 
ny books were written in a courſe of ſeveral years. The Publick 
men faid, this was the deſtroying of Preſbytery, if the leſſer 
number did not ſubmit to the greater: It was a ſort of Prela- 
cy, if it was pretended that votes ought rather to be weighed 
than counted: Parity was the effence of theit conſtitution: And 
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ber could not be bound to ſubmit to them: They complained 
of the many corrupt Clergy-men who were yet among them, 
who were leavened with the old leaven, and did on all occaſi- 
ons ſhew what was ſtill at heart notwithſtanding all their out- 
ward compliance: (For the epiſcopal Clergy, that had gone 
into the Covenant and Preſbytery to hold their livings, ſtruck 
in with great heat to inflame the controverſy: And it appeared 
very viſibly that Preſbytery, if not held in order by the civil 
power, could not be long kept in quiet: ) If in the ſupream 
Court of judicature the majority did not conclude the matter, 
it was not poſſible to keep up their beloved parity: It was con- 
feſſed that in doctrinal points the leſſer number was not bound to 
ſubmit to the greater: But in the matters of mere government 
it was impoſſible to maintain the Preſbyterian form on any other 
bottom. | 
As this debate grew hot, and they were reffdy- to break out 
into cenſures on both ſides, ſome were ſent down from the Com- 
monwealth of England to ſettle Scotland: Of theſe Sir Henry 
Vane was one. The Reſolutioners were known to have been 
more in the King's intereſt: So they were not fo kindly looked 
on as the Proteſtors. Some of the Engliſh juno moved, that 
pains ſhould be taken to unite the two parties. But Jane oppo- 
ſed this with much zeal: He ſaid, would they heal the wound 
that they had given themſelves, which weakened them ſo much? 
The ſetting them at quiet could have no other effect, but to 
heal and unite them in their oppoſition to their authority: He 
therefore moved, that they might be left at liberty to fight out 
their own quarrels, and be kept in a greater dependence on the 
temporal authority, when both ſides were forced to make their 
appeal to it: So it was reſolved to ſuffer them to meet ſtill 
in their Preſbyteries and Synods, but not in General Aſſemblies, 
which had a greater face of union and authority. 
This advice was followed: So the diviſion went on. Both ſides 
ſtudied when any church became vacant to get a man of their 
own party to be choſen to ſucceed in the election: And upon 
theſe occaſions many tumults happened: In ſome of them ſtones 
were thrown, and many were wounded, to the great ſcandal 
of religion. In all theſe diſputes the Proteſtors were the fiercer 
ſide: For being leſs in number they ſtudied to make that up 
with their fury. In one point they had the other at a great 
advantage, with relation to their new maſters who required 
them to give over praying for the King. The Proteſtors were 
weary of doing it, and ſubmitted very readily: But the others 
ſtood out longer; and ſaid, it was a duty lying on them by the 
Pee: Covenant, 
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Covenant, ſo they could not let it fall. Upon that the Eugliſb 


Council ſet out an order, that ſuch as ſhould continue to pray 
for the King ſhould be denied the help of law to recover their 
tithes, or as they called them their ſtipends. This touched 
them in a ſenſible point: But, that they might not ſeem to act 
upon the civil authority, they did enact it in their Preſbyteries, 
that ſince all duties did not oblige at all times, therefore conſi- 
dering the preſent juncture, in which the King could not pro- 
tect them, they reſolved to diſcontinue that piece of duty. This 
expoſed them to much cenſure, ſince ſuch a carnal conſideration 
as the force of law for their benefices, (which all regard but 


too much tho' few will own it,) ſeemed to be that which de- 
termined them. 


This great breach among them being rather encouraged than Methods ta- 


ſuppreſſed by thoſe who were in power, all the methods ima- 
ginable were uſed by the Proteſtors to raiſe their credit among 
the people. They preached often, and very long; and ſeem- 
ed to carry their devotions to a greater ſublimity than others 
did. Their conſtant topick was, the ſad defection and corrup- 
tion of the judicatories of the church, and they often propo- 
ſed ſeveral expedients for purging it. The truth was they were 
more active, and their performances were livelier, than the Pub- 
lick men. They were in nothing more ſingular than in their 
communions. In many places the ſacrament was diſcontinued 
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ken on both 


ſides. 


for ſeveral years; where they thought the magiſtracy, or the 


more eminent of the pariſh, were engaged in what they called 


the defection, which was much more looked at than ſcandal 
given by bad lives. But where the greateſt part was more ſound, 
they gave the ſacrament with a new and unuſual ſolemnity. 
On the Wedneſday before they held a faſt day with prayers and 
ſermons for about eight or ten hours together: On the Sarur- 
day they had two or three preparation ſermons: And on the 
Lord's day they had ſo very many, that the action continued 
above twelve hours in ſome places: And all ended with three or 
four ſermons on Monday for thankſgiving. A great many Mi- 
niſters were brought together from e parts: And high pre- 
tenders would have gone 40 or 50 miles to a noted communion. 
The crouds were Br beyond the capacity of their churches, 
or the reach of their voices: So at the ſame time they had ſer- 
mons in two or three different places: And all was performed 
with great ſhew of zeal. They bad ſtories of many ſequal con- 
verſions that were wrought on theſe occaſions. . 
It is ſcarce credible what an effect this had among the peo- 
ple, to how great a meaſure of knowledge they were brought, 
an 
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and how readily they could pray extempore, and talk of divine 
matters. All this tended to raiſe the credit of the Proteſtors. 
The Reſolutioners tried to imitate them in theſe practices: But 
they were not thought ſo ſpiritual, nor ſo ready at them: So 
the others had the chief following. Where the judicatories of 
the church were near an equality of the men of both ſides, 
there were perpetual janglings among them: At laſt they pro- 
ceeded to deprive men of both fides, as they were the majo- 
rity in the judicatories: But becauſe the poſſeſſion of the church, 
and the benefice, was to depend on the orders of the temporal 
Courts, both ſides made their application to the privy Council 
that Cromwell had ſet up in Scotland. And they were by them 
referred to Cromwell himſelf. So they ſent deputies up to Lon- 
don. The Proteſtors went in great numbers: They came near- 
er both to the principles, and to the temper that prevailed in 
the Army: So ere were looked on as the better men, on whom, 
by reaſon of the firſt riſe of the difference, the government might 
more certainly depend: Whereas the others were conſidered as 

more in the King's intereſts. | 
The Reſolutioners ſent up one Sharp, who had been long in 
England, and was an active and eager man: He had a very 
ſmall proportion of learning, and was but an indifferent prea- 
cher: But having ſome acquaintance with the Preſbyterian Mi- 
niſters at London, whom Cromwell was then courting much by 
reaſon of their credit in the City, he was by an errour that pro- 
ved fatal to the whole party ſent up in their name to London; 
where he continued for ſome years ſoliciting their concerns, 
and making himſelf known to all ſorts of people. He ſeemed 
more than ordinary zealous for Preſpytery. And, as Cromwell 
was then deſigning to make himſelf King, Dr. Wilkins told me 
he often ſaid to him, no temporal government could have a ſure 
ſupport 'without a national church that adhered to it, and he 
6 England was capable of no conſtitution but epiſcopacy, 
to which, he told me, he did not doubt but Cromwell would have 
turned, as ſoon as the deſign of his Kingſhip was ſettled. Upon 
this MWillius ſpoke to Sharp, that it was plain by their breach that 
Preſbytery could not be managed ſo as to maintain order among 
them, and that an epiſcopacy muſt be brought in to ſettle them: 
But Harp could ITS the diſcourſe, and rejected it with hor- 
ror. I have dyelt longer on this matter, and opened it more 
fully than was neceſſary, if I had not thonght that this may 
have a good effect on the reader, and ſhew him how impoſſible 
it is in a parity to maintain peace and order, if the magiſtrate 
| ee, does 
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does not interpoſe: And if he does that will be cried out upon by the 
zealots of both ſides, as abominable Eraſtianiſm. 

From theſe matters J go next to ſet down ſome particulars Some of 
that I knew concerning Cromwell, that I have not yet ſeen in Sie. 
books. Some of theſe I had from the Earls of Carliſie and Orre- 
ry: The one had been the captain of his guards: And the other 
had been the preſident of his council in Scotland. But he from 

7 whom I learned the molt was $7ouppe, a Eriſon by birth, then 
1 Miniſter of the French Church in the Savoy, and afterwards a 
brigadeer general in the French armies: A man of intrigue, but 
of no vertue: He adhered to the Proteſtant religion as to out- 
F ward appearance: He was much truſted by Cromwell in foreign 
affairs; in which Cromwell was oft at a loſs, and having no fo- 
reign language, but the. little latin that ſtuck to him from his 
education, which he ſpoke very vitiouſſy and ſcantily, had not 
the neceſſary means of informing himſelf. 
When Cromwell firſt aſſumed the government, he had three 
3 great parties of the Nation all againſt him, the Epiſcopal, the 
F Preſbyterian, and the Republican party. The laſt was the moſt 
3 ſet on his ruin, looking on him as the perſon that had perh- 
diouſly broke the Houſe of Commons, and was ſetting up for 
himſelf. He had none to rely on but the Army: Yet that en- 
thuſiaſtick temper, that he had taken ſo much pains to raiſe 
among them, made them very intractable: Many of the chief 
officers were broken, and impriſoned by him: And he flattered 
the reſt the beſt he could. He went on in his old way of long 
and dark diſcourſes, ſermons, and prayers. As to the Cavalier 
party, he was affraid both of aſſaſſination and other plottings 
from them. As to the former of theſe he took a method that 
proved very effectual: He ſaid often and openly, that in a war 
it was neceſſary to return upon any fide all the violent things that 
any of the one {ide did to the other: This was done for pre- 
venting greater miſchief, and for bringing men to fair war: 
Therefore, he ſaid, aſſaſſinations were ſuch deteſtable things that 
he would never begin them: Burt if any of the King's party 
ſhould endeavour to aſſaſſinate him, and fail in it, he would make \ 
an aſſaſſinating war of it, and deſtroy the whole family: And 
he pretended he had inſtruments to execute it, whenſoever he 
ſhould give order for it. The terrour of this was a better ſecu- 
rity to him than his guards. | oa 8 
The other as to their plottings was the more dangerous. But 
he underſtood that one Sir Richard Millis was Chancellour Hide's 
chief confident, to whom he wrote often, and to whom all the 
party ſubmitted, looking on him as an able and wiſe man in 
— whom 
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whom they confided abſolutely. So he found a way to talk 


with him: He ſaid, he did not intend to hurt any of the party: 
His deſign was rather to fave them from ruin: They were apt 
after their cups to run into fooliſh and ill concerted plots, which 
ſignified nothing but to ruin thoſe who engaged in them: He 
knew they conſulted him in every thing: All he deſired of him 


was to know all their plots, that he might ſo diſconcert them 


that none might ever ſuffer for them: If he clapt any of them 
up in priſon, it ſhould only be for a little time: And they ſhould 
be interrogated only about ſome trifling diſcourſe, but never 
about the buſineſs they had been engaged in. He offered Willis 
whatever he would accept of, and to give it when or as he 
pleaſed. He durſt not aſk or take above 200 pound a year. 
None was truſted with this but his ſecretary Thurlo, who was 
a very dexterous man at getting intelligence. 

Thus Cromwell had all the King's party in a net. He let 
them dance in it at pleaſure: And upon occaſions clapt them 
up for a ſhort while: But nothing was ever diſcovered that hurt 
any of them. In concluſion, after CromwelPs death, Millis con- 
tinued to give notice of every thing to Thurlo. At laſt, when 
the plot was laid among the Cavaliers for a general inſurrection, 
the King was deſired to come over to that which was to be rai- 
ſed in ſex: He was to have landed near Chicheſter, all by Mil- 
liès management: And a ſnare was laid for him, in which he 


would probably have been caught, if Morland, Thurlo's under 


| ſecretary, who was a prying man, had not diſcovered the correſ- 


pondence between his Maſter and Willis, and warned the King 
of his danger. Yet it was not eaſy to perſuade thoſe who had 
truſted Willis fo much, and who thought him faithful in all reſ- 


pects, to believe that he could be guilty of fo black a treache- 


ry: So Morland's advertiſement was look'd on as an artifice to 
create jealouſy. But he to give a full conviction obſerved where 
the ſecretary laid ſome letters of advice, on which he ſaw he 
relied moſt, and getting the key of that cabinet in his hand 
to ſeal a letter with a ſeal that hung to it, he took the impreſ- 
fron of it in wax, and got a key to be made from it, by which 
he opened the cabinet, and ſent over ſome of the moſt important 
of thoſe letters. The hand was known, and this artful but black 
treachery was diſcovered: So the deſign of the riſing was laid 
aſide. Sir George Booth having engaged at the ſame time to raiſe 
a body in Cheſhire, two ſeveral meſſengers were ſent to him to 
let him know the deſign could not be executed at the time ap- 
pointed: But both theſe perſons were ſuſpected by ſome garri- 
ſons thro which they mult paſs, as giving no good account of 
= themſelves 
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themſelves in a time of jealouſy, and were ſo long ſtopt, that 


they could not give him notice in time: So he very gallant- 
ly performed his part: But not being ſeconded he was ſoon 
cruſhed by Lambert. Thus Millis loſt the merit of great and 
long ſervices. This was one of Cromwell's maſter pieces. 

As for the Preſbyterians, they were fo apprehenſive of the 
fury of the Commonwealth party, that they thought it a delive- 
rance to be reſcued out of their hands: Many of the Republicans 
begun to profeſs Deiſm: And almoſt all of them were for def- 


troying all Clergy-men, and for breaking every thing that look- 


ed like the union of a national church. They were for pulling 
down the churches, for diſcharging the tithes, and for leaving 
religion free, as they called it, without either encouragement or 
reſtraint. Cromwell aſſured the Preſbyterians, he would main- 
tain a publick miniſtry with all due encouragement ; and he join- 
ed them in a commiſſion with ſome Independents, to be the tri- 


ers of all thoſe who were to be admitted to benefices. Theſe 


diſpoſed alſo of all the churches that were in the gift of the 


Crown, of the Biſhops, and of the Cathedral Churches: So this 
ſoftened them. 


He ſtudied to divide the Commonwealth party among them- 


ſelves, and to ſet the Fifth-monarchy men and the Enthuſiaſts 


againſt thoſe who pretended to little or no religion, and acted 
only upon the principles of civil liberty; ſuch as Algernon Sid- 
ney, Henry Nevill, Martin, Wildman, and Harrington. The 
Fifth-monarchy men ſeemed to be really on expectation every 
day when Chriſt ſhould appear: John Goodwin headed theſe, 
who firſt brought in Arminianiſin among the ſectaries, fot he was 
for liberty of all forts. Cromwell hated that doctrine: For his 
beloved notion was, that once a child of God was always à child 
of God: Now he had led a very ſtrict life for above eight years 
together before the war: So he comforted himſelf much with 
his reflections on that time, and on the certainty of perſeverance. 
But none of the preachers wete fo thorough- paced for him as to 
temporal matters, as Goodwin was; for he tiot only juſtified the 
putting the King to death, bat magnified it as the gloriouſeſt 
action men were capable of. He filled all people with ſuch ex- 
pectation of a glorious thouſand years ſpeedily to begin, that it 
looked like a madneſs poſſeſſing them. een 
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It was no eaſy thing for Cromwell to ſatisfy thoſe, when he His deſſgu 
took the power into his own hands; ſince that looked like a cuts 


ſtep to Kingſhip, which Goodeoin had long repreſented as tlie great 
Antichriſt, that hindered Chriſt's being ſet on his three To 


theſe he ſaid, and as ſome have told me; with many tears, * 
| | e 


Kingſhip. 
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as no man's perſon was ſafe till that was done, fo they ſaid all 
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he would rather have taken a ſhepherd's ſtaff than the Protector- 
ſhip, fince nothing was more contrary to his genius than a ſhew 
of greatneſs: But he ſaw it was neceſſary at that time to keep 
the Nation from falling into extream diſorder, and from becom- 
ing open to the common enemy: And therefore he only ſtept 
in between the living and the dead, as he phraſed it, in that in- 
terval, till God ſhould dire& them on what bottom they ought 
to ſettle: And he aſſured them, that then he would ſurrender 
the heavy load lying upon him, with a joy equal to the forrow 
with which he was affected while under that ſhew of dignity. 
To men of this ſtamp he would enter into the terms of their old 
equality, ſhutting the door, and making them fit down cove- 
red by him, to let them fee how little he valued thoſe diſtances 
that for form's ſake he was bound to keep up with others. Theſe 
diſcourſes commonly ended in a long prayer. Thus with much 


ado he managed the republican enthuſiaſts. The other Republi- 
cans he called the Heathens, and profeſſed he could not ſo ea- 


fily work upon them. He had ſome chaplains of all ſorts: 
And he begun in his latter years to be gentler towards thoſe of 


the church of England. They had their meetings in ſeveral pla- 


ces about London without any diſturbance from him. In con- 
cluſion, even the Papiſts courted him: And he with great diſſi- 
mulation carried things with all ſorts of people farther than was 
thought poſſible, conſidering the difficulties he met with in all 
his Parliaments: But it was generally believed that his life and 
all his arts were exhauſted at once, and that if he had lived much 
longer he could not have held things * 4 

The debates came on very high for ſetting up a King. All 
the lawyers, chiefly Chu, Maynard, Fountain, and St. Johns, 


were vehemently for this. They ſaid, no new government could 


be ſettled legally but by a King, who ſhould paſs bills for ſuch a 
form as ſhould be agreed on. Till then all they did was like 
building upon ſand: Still men were in danger of a revolution: 
And in that caſe all that had been done would be void of itſelf, 
as contrary to a law yet in being and not repealed. Till that 
was done, every man that had been concerned in the war, and 
in the blood that was ſhed, chiefly the King's, was ſtill obnox- 
ious: And no warrants could be pleaded, but what were found- 
ed on or approved of by a law paſs d by King, Lords, and Com- 


mons. They might agree to truſt this King as much as they 


pleaſed, and to make his power determine as ſoon as they plea- 


ſed, ſo that he ſhould be a Felo de /e, and conſent to an act, if 


need were, of extinguiſhing both name and thing for ever. And 
the 
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the grants and ſales that had been made were null and void: 
All men that had gathered or diſpoſed of the publick money 


were for ever accountable. In ſhort, this point was made out be- 


| 


yond the poſhbility of anſwering it, except upon enthuſtaſtick 


principles. But by that fort of men all this was called a miſtruſt- 
ing of God, and a truſting to the arm of fleſh: They had gone 


out, as they ſaid, in the ſimplicity of their hearts to fight the 


Lord's battels, to whom they had made the _ He had heard 
them, and appeared for them, and now they could traſt him 


no longer: They had pulled down monarchy with the monarch, 


and would they now build that up which they had deſtroyed: 
They had ſolemnly vowed to God to be true to the Common- 
wealth, without a King or Kingſhip: And under that vow, as un- 
der a banner, they had fought and prevailed : But now they muſt 
be ſecure, and in order to that go back to Egypr: They thought, 
it was rather a happineſs that they were ſtill under a legal dan- 
ger: This might be a mean to make them more cautious and 
diligent: If Kings were invaders of God's right, and uſur- 
pers upon mens liberties, why muſt they have recourſe to ſuch 
a wicked engine? Upon theſe grounds they ſtood out: And they 
looked on all that was offered about the limiting this King in 
his power, as the gilding the pill: The aſſertors of thoſe laws 
that made it neceſſary to have a King would no ſooner have 
one, than they would bring forth out of the ſame ſtore-houſe 
all that related to the power and prerogative of this King: 
Therefore they would not hearken to any thing that was offer- 
ed on that head, but rejected it with ſcorn. Many of them 


began openly to ſay, if we muſt have a King in conſequence of 


ſo much law as was alledged, why ſhould we not rather have 
that King to whom the law certainly pointed than any other ? 


The Earl of Orrery told me, that, coming one day to Cromwell 
during thoſe heats, and telling him he had been in the City all 


that day, Cromwell aſked him what news he had heard there: 
The other anſwered, that he was told he was in treaty with 
the King, who was to be reſtored and to marry his daughter. 
Cromwell expreſſing no indignation at this, Lord Orrery faid, 
in the ſtate to which things were brought, he ſaw not a better 
expedient: They might bring him in on what terms they plea- 


ſed: And Cromwell might retain the ſame authority he then had 
with leſs trouble. Gromwell anſwered, the King can never forgive 


his father's blood. Orrery faid, he was one of many that were 


concerned in that, but he would be alone in the merit of reſtoring 


him. Cromwell replied, he is ſo damnably debauched he would 
undo us all; and fo turned to another diſcourſe without any 


T emotion 
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emotion, which made Orrery conclude he had often thought of 
that expedient. = | 
Before the day in which he refuſed the offer of the Kingſhip 
that was made to him by the Parliament, he had kept himſelf 
on ſuch a reſerve that no man knew what anſwer he would give. 
It was thought more likely he would accept of it: But that 
which determined him to the contrary was, that, when he went 
down in the morning to walk in St. James's park, Fleetwood 
and Desborough were waiting for him: The one had married his 
daughter, and the other his ſiſter. With theſe he entered into 
much diſcourſe on the ſubject, and argued for it: He ſaid, it 
was a tempting of God to expoſe ſo many worthy men to death 
and poverty, when there was a certain way to ſecure them. 
The others inſiſted ſtill on the oaths they had taken. He ſaid, 
theſe oaths were againſt the power and tyranny of Kings, but 
not againſt the four letters that made the word King. In con- 
cluſion, they, believing from his diſcourſe that he intended to ac- 
cept of it, told him, they ſaw great confuſions would follow on 
it: And as they could not ſerve him to ſet up the idol they had 
put down, and had ſworn to keep down, ſo they would not engage 
in any thing againſt him, but would retire and look on. So 
they offered him their commiſſions, ſince they were reſolved not 
to ſerve a King: He deſired they would ſtay till they heard his 
anſwer. It was believed, that he, ſeeing two perſons ſo near 
him ready to abandon him, concluded that many others would 
follow their example; and therefore thought it was too bold a 
venture. So he refuſed it, but accepted of the continuance of 
his Prote&orſhip. Vet, if he had lived out the next winter, as 
the debates were to have been brought on again, ſo it was ge- 
nerally thought he would have accepted of the offer. And it 
is yet a queſtion what the effect of that would have been. Some 
have thought it would have brought on a general ſettlement, ſince 
the law and the ancient government were again to take place: 
Others haye fancied juſt the contrary, that it would have engaged 
the Army, ſo that they would either have deſerted the ſervice, 
or have revolted from him, and perhaps have killed him in the 
firſt fray of the tumult. I will not determine which of theſe 
would have moſt probably happened. In theſe debates ſome of 
the Cavalier party, or rather their children, came to bear ſome 
ſhare. They were then all zealous Commonwealths-men, accord- 
ing to the directions ſent them from thoſe about the King. Their 
botinef was to oppoſe Cromwell on all his demands, and ſo to 
weaken him at home and expoſe him abroad. When ſome of 
the other party took notice of this great change, from keg 
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the abettors of prerogative to become the patrons of liberty, they 

pretended their education in the Court and their obligation to 

it had engaged them that way; but now ſince that was out 

of doors, they had the common principles of human nature and 
the love of liberty in them. By this mean as the old republicans 

aſſiſted and protected them, ſo at the ſame time they ſtrength- 

ened the faction againſt Cromwell. But theſe very men at the 

Reſtoration ſhook off this diſguiſe, and reverted to their old 

principles for a high prerogative and abſolute power. They ſaid 

they were for liberty, when it was a mean to diſtreſs one who 

they thought had no right to govern; but when the govern- 
ment returned to its old channel, they were ſtill as firm to all 

prerogative notions, and as great enemies to liberty as ever. 

I go next to give an account of Cromwel!'s tranſactions with g ex, 
relation to foreign affairs. He laid it down for a maxim to ſpare 3 
no coſt or charge in order to procure him intelligence. Wen 
ke underſtood what dealers the Jews were every where in that 
trade that depends on news, the advancing money upon high 
or low intereſts in proportion to the riſque they run or the gain 
to be made as the times might turn, and in the buying and ſel- 
ling of the actions of money fo advanced, he, more upon that 
account than in compliance with the principle of toleration, 
brought a company of them over to England, and gave them 
leave to build a Synagogue. All the while that he was negotia- 
ting this, they were ſure and good ſpies for him, eſpecially with 
relation to Spam and Portugal. The Earl of Orrery told me, 
he was once walking with him in one of the galleries of Mhite- 
hall, and a man almoſt in rags came in view: He preſently diſ- 
miſs'd Lord Orrery, and carried that man into his cloſet ; who 
brought him an account of a great ſum of money that the $pa- 
nards were ſending over to pay their army in Flanders, but in 
a Dutch man of war: And he told him the. places of the ſhip in 
which the money was lodged. Cromwell ſent an expreſs imme- 
diately to Sth, afterwards Sir Feremy Smith, who lay in the 
Downs, telling him that within a day or two ſuch a Dazch ſhip 
would paſs the channel, whom he muſt viſit for the Spaniſh 
money; which was conterband goods, we being then in war 
with Spam. So when the ſhip paſs'd by Dover, Smith ſent and 
demanded leave to ſearch him. The Dutch captain anſwered, 
none but his maſters might ſearch him. Sth ſent him word, 
he had ſer up an hour glaſs, and if before that was run out he 
did not ſubmit to the = he would force it. The Captain 
ſaw it was in vain to ſtruggle, and fo all the money was found. 
Next time that Cromwell ſaw Orrery he told him, he had his 


intel- 
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intelligence from that contemptible man he ſaw him go to ſome | 


days before. He had on all occaſions very good intelligence: 


He knew every thing that paſs'd in the King's little Court: And 


yet none of his ſpies were diſcovered, but one only. 


The greateſt difficulty on him in his foreign affairs was, what 


fide to chuſe, France or Spar. The Prince of Conde was then 


in the Netherlands with a great many Proteſtants about him. He 


ſet the Spaniards on making great ſteps towards the gaining 
Cromwell into their intereſts. Spam ordered their Ambaſſador 
to compliment him: He was eſteemed one of their ableſt men: 
His name was Don Alonſo de Cardenas: He offered that if Crom- 


well would join with them, they would engage themſelves to 
make no peace till he ſhould recover Calars again to England. 
This was very agreeable to Cromwell, who thought it would 
recommend him much to the Nation, if he could reſtore that 


town again to the Engliſb Empire, after it had been a hundred 


years in the hands of the French. Mazarin hearing of this 
ſent one over to negotiate with him, but at firſt without a cha- 
racter: And, to outbid the Haniard, he offered to aſſiſt Cromwell 
to take Dunkirk, which was a place of much more importance. 
The Prince of Conde ſent over likewiſe to offer Cromwell to turn 
Proteſtant; and, if he would give him a fleet with good troops, 
he would make a deſcent in Gaieune, where he did not doubt 
but that he ſhould be aſſiſted by the Proteſtants; and that he 
ſhould fo diſtreſs France, as to obtain ſuch conditions for them, 
and for England, as Cromwell himſelf ſhould dictate. Upon 
this offer Cromwell ſent Szoupe round all France, to talk with their 
moſt eminent men, to ſee into their ſtrength, into their preſent 
diſpoſition, the oppreſſions they lay under, and their inclinati- 
ons to truſt the Prince of Conde. He went from Paris down the 
Loire, then to Bourdeaux, from thence to Montauban, and croſs 
the ſouth of France to Lions: He was inſtructed to talk to them 
only as a traveller, and to aflure them of CromwelPs zeal and 
care for them, which he magnified every where. The Proteſ- 
tants were then very much at their eaſe: For Mazarm, who 
thought of nothing but to enrich his family, rook care to main- 


tain the edicts better than they had been in any time former- 


Iy. SoSzoupe returned, and gave Cromwell an account of the eaſe 
they were then in, and of their reſolution to be quiet. They 
had a very bad opinion of the Prince of Conde, as a man who 
ſought nothing but his own greatneſs, to which they believed 
that he was ready to ſacrifice all his friends, and every cauſe that 
he eſpouſed. This ſettled Cromwell as to that particular. He 
alſo found that the Cardinal had ſuch ſpies on that Prince, that 
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he knew every meſſage that had paſſed between them: There- 
fore he would have no farther correſpondence with him: He 
ſaid upon that to Sroupe, Stultus eſt, & garrulus, & vendiur 4 


ſuis Cardinali. That which determined him afterwards in the 


choice was this: He found the parties grew ſo ſtrong againſt 
him at home, that he ſaw if the King or his brother were aſ- 
ſiſted by France with an army of Huguenots to make a deſcent in 
England, which was threatned if he ſhould join with Hain, this 
might prove very dangerous to him, who had ſo many enemies 
at home and ſo few friends. This particular conſideration with 
relation to himſelf made great impreſhon on him; for he knew 
the Spaniards could give thoſe Princes no ſtrength, nor had 
they any Proteſtant ſubjects to aſſiſt them in any ſuch 5. 

er 
prejudices he had at the Proteſtant religion this was one, that 
both his brother and himſelf, being in many companies in Pa- 
ris incognito, where they met many Proteſtants, he found they 
were all alienated from them, and were great admirers of Com- 
ell: So he believed they were all rebels in their heart. I an- 
ſwered, that foreigners were no other way concerned in the 
quarrels of their neighbours, than to fee who could or would aſ- 


EY 


ſiſt them: The coldneſs they had ſeen formerly in the Court of 


England with relation to them, and the zeal which was then ex- 


preſſed, muſt naturally make them depend on one that ſeemed 


reſolved to protect them. As the negotiation went on between 
France and England, Cromwell would have the King and his 
brother diſmiſſed the Kingdom. Mazarin conſented to this; 
tor he thought it more honourable, that the French King ſhould 
ſend them away of his own accord, than that it ſhould be done 
purſuant to an article with Cromwell, Great excuſes were made 
for doing it: They had ſome money given them, and were 
ſent away loaded with promiſes of conſtant ſupplies that were 
never meant to be performed: And they retired to Colen; for 
the Spantards were not yet out of hope of gaining Cromwell. But 
when that vaniſhed, they invited them to Bruxells, and they 
ſettled great appointments on them; in their way, which was 
always to promiſe much, how little ſoever they could perform. 
They alſo ſettled a pay for ſuch of the ſubjects of the three King- 
doms as would come and ſerve under our Princes: But few came, 
except from Ireland. Of theſe ſome regiments were formed. But 


tho this gave them a great and laſting intereſt in our Court, 


eſpeciallyin King James's, yet they did not much to deſerve it. 
Before King Charles left Paris he changed his religion, but 


The King 


by whoſe perſuaſion is not yet known: Only Cardinal de Retz turned Par 
was Pin 
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was on the ſecret, and Lord Aubrgny had a great hand in it. 


It was kept a great ſecret. Chancellour Hide had ſome ſuſpici- 
on of it, but would never ſuffer himſelf to believe it quite. 
Soon after the Reſtoration that Cardinal came over in diſguiſe, 
and had an audience of the King: What paſs'd is not known. 
The firſt ground I had to believe it was this: The Marquis 4 
Roucy, who was the man of the greateſt family in France that 
continued Proteſtant to the laſt, was much preſſed by that Car- 
dinal to change his religion: He was his Kinſman and his par- 
ticular friend. Among other reaſons one that he urged was, 
that the Proteſtant religion muſt certainly be ruined, and that 
they could expect no protection from England, for to his certain 
knowledge both the Princes were already changed. Noucy told 


this in great confidence to his Miniſter, who after his death ſent 


an advertiſement of it to my ſelf. Sir Allen Broderick, a great 
confident of the Chancellour's, who from being very atheiſtical 
became in the laſt years of his life an eminent penitent, as he was 
a man of great parts, with whom I had lived long in great con- 


fidence, on his death-bed ſent me likewiſe an account of this 
matter, which he believed was done in Fontainebleau, before 


King Charles was ſent to Colen. As for King James, it ſeems 


he was not reconciled at that time: For he told me, that being 


in a Monaſtery in Flanders, a Nun deſired him to pray every day, 


that if he was not in the right way God would bring him into 
it: And he faid, the impreſſion theſe words made on him never 


left him till he changed. 


To return to Cromwell: While he was balancing in his mind 


what was fit for him to do, Gage, who had been a Prieſt, came 


Cromwell's 
deſign on 


the Weſt · In- 


ares, 


over from the YYeſt-Indres, and gave him ſuch an account of the 
feebleneſs as well as of the wealth of the Spaniards in thoſe 


parts, as made him conclude that it would be both a great and an 


ealy conqueſt to ſeize on their dominions. By this he reckoned 
he would be ſupplied with fuch a treaſure, that his govern- 
ment would be eſtabliſhed before he ſhould need to have any re- 
courſe to a Parliament for money. Spam would never admit of 
a peace with England between the tropicks: So he was in a ſtate 
of war with them as to thoſe parts, even before he declared war 
in rad . He upon that equipped a fleet with a force ſufficient, 
as he hoped, to have ſeized Hiſpaniola and Cuba. And Gage 
had aſſured him, that ſucceſs in that expedition would make all 


the reſt fall into his hands. Houpe, being on another occaſion 


called to his cloſet, faw him one day very intent in looking on 
a Map, and in meaſuring diſtances. Szoupe ſaw it was a Map 


of the Bay of Mexico, and obſerved who printed it. So, there 


being 
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being no diſcourſe upon that ſubject, Houpe went next day to 
the Printer to buy the Map. The Printer denied he had prin- 
ted it. Houße affirmed he had ſeen it. Then, he ſaid, it muſt 
be only in Cromwell hand; for he only had ſome of the Prints, 
and had given him a ſtri& charge to ſell none till he had leave 
given him. So Hupe perceived there was a deſign that way. 
And when the time of ſetting out the fleet came on, all were in 
a gaze whither it was to go: Some fancied it was to rob the 
Church of Loretio, which did occaſion a fortification to be drawn 
round it: Others talked of Rome itſelf; for CromwelPs preachers 
had this often in their mouths, that if it were not for the divi- 
ſions at home he would go and ſack Babylon: Others talked of 
Cadiz, tho? he had not yet broke with the Spaniards. The French 
could not penetrate into the ſecret. Cromwell had not finiſhed 
his alliance with them: So he was not bound to give them an ac- 
count of the expedition. All he ſaid upon it was, that he ſent 
out the fleet to guard the ſeas, and to reſtore England to its do- 
minion on that element. Jzoupe happened to ſay in a compa- 
ny, he believed the deſign was on the Weſt-Indies. The Spaniſh 
Ambaſſadour, hearing that, ſent for him very privately, to aſk 


him upon what ground he faid it: And he offered to lay down 
10000 J. if he could make any diſcovery of that. 
ed to me he had a great mind to the money; and fancied he 


Houpe own- 


betrayed nothing if he did diſcover the grounds of thefe con- 
jectures, ſince nothing had been truſted to him: But he expected 
greater matters from Cromwell, and ſo kept the ſecret; and 
ſaid only, that in a diverſity of conjectures that ſeemed to him 
more probable than any others. But the Ambaſſadour made no 
account of that; nor did he think it worth the writing to Don 
John, then at Bruxells, about it. 

 Jtoupe writ it over as his conjecture to one about the Prince 


of Conde, who at firſt hearing it was perſuaded that muſt be the 


deſign, and went next day to ſuggeſt it to Don John: But Don 
John relied ſo much on the Ambaſſadour, that this made no im- 
preſſion. And indeed all the Miniſters whom he employed knew 
that they were not to diſturb him with troubleſome news: Of 
which King Charles told a pleaſant ſtory. One whom Don Jobn 
was ſending to ſome Court in Germany coming to the King to afk 
his commands, he deſired him only to write him news: The 
Spaniard aſked him, whether he would have true or falſe news: 
And, when the King ſeemed amazed at the queſtion, he added, 
if he writ him true news the King muſt be ſecret, for he knew 
he muſt write news to Don John that would be acceptable, true 


would 


or falſe: When the Miniſters of that Court ſhewed that they 
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would be ſerved in ſuch a manner, it is no wonder to ſee how 
their affairs have declined. This matter of the fleet continued 
a great ſecret. And ſome months after that Hupe being acci- 
dentally with Cromwell, one came from the fleet thro Ireland with 
a letter. The bearer looked like one that brought no welcome 
news. And as ſoon as Cromwell had read the letter, he diſmiſſed 


Stoupe, who went immediately to the Earl of Leiceſter, then Lord 
Li/le, and told him what he had ſeen. He being of Cromwell's 


Council went to Whztehall, and came back, and told Stoupe: of 


the deſcent made on Hiſpaniola, and of the misfortune that had 
happened. It was then late, and was the poſt-night for Flaz- 
ders. So Stoupe writ it as news to his correſpondent, ſome days 
before the Span;h Ambaſſadour knew any thing of it. Don 
John was amazed at the news, and had never any regard for 
the Ambaſſadour after that; but had a great opinion of Jzope, 
and ordered the Ambaſſadour to make him theirs at any rate. 
The Ambaſſadour ſent for him, and aſked him, now that it 
appeared he had gueſſed right, what were his grounds: And when 
he told what they were, the Ambaſſadour owned he had reaſon 
to conclude as he did upon what he ſaw. And upon that he 
made great uſe of Szoupe But he himſelf was never eſteemed 
after that ſo much as he had been. This deſerved to be {et 
down ſo particularly, ſince by it it appears that the greateſt de- 


ſign may be diſcovered by an undue careleſneſs. The Court of 


France was amazed at the undertaking, and was glad that it had 
miſcarried ; for the Cardinal ſaid, if he had ſuſpected it, he would 
have made peace with Hain on any terms, rather than to have 
given way to that which would have been ſuch an addition to 
England, as muſt have brought all the wealth of the world into 
their hands. The fleet took Jamaica: But that was a ſmall gain, 


tho much magnified to cover the failing of the main deſign. 


The war after that broke out, in which Dunbirb was indeed ta- 
ken, and put in CromwelPs hand: But the trade of England ſuf- 
fered more in that, than in any former war: So he loſt the heart 


of the city of London by that means. 


His zeal for Cromwell had two ſignal occaſions given him to ſhew his zeal 


the Proteſ- 
tant reli- 
gion. 


in protecting the Proteſtants abroad. The Duke of Savoy rai- 
ſed a new perſecution of the Yaudos: So Cromwell ſent to Ma- 


oh 


zarin, deſiring him to put a ſtop to that; adding, that he knew 


well they had that Duke in their power, and could reſtrain him 
as they pleaſed: And if they did not he muſt preſently break 


with them. Mazarin objected to this as unreaſonable: He pro- 
miſed to do good offices: But he could not be obliged to anſwer 
for the effects they might have. This did not ſatisfy Cromwell: 
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So they obliged the Duke of Savoy to put a ſtop to that unjuſt 
fury: And Cromwell raiſed a great ſum for the Y/andozs, and ſent 
over Morland to ſettle all their concerns, and to ſupply all their 
loſſes. There was alſo a tumult in Niſines, in which ſome diſ- 
order had been committed by the Huguenots: And they, appre- 
hending ſevere proceedings upon it, {ent one over with great ex- 
pedition to Cromwell, who ſent him back to Paris in an hour's 
time with a very effectual letter to his Ambaſſadour, requiring 
him either to prevail that the matter might be paſsd over, or to- 
come away immediately. Mazarm complained of this way of 
proceeding, as too imperious: But the neceſſity of their affairs 
made him yield. Theſe things raiſed CromwelPs character abroad, 
and made him be much depended on. 
His Ambaſſadour in France at this time was Lockhart, a Scotch- 
man, who had married his niece, and was in high favour with 
him, as he well deſerved to be. He was both a wiſe and a gal- 
lant man, calm and vertuous, and one that carried the genero- 
ſities of friendſhip very far. He was made governour of Dunlirł, 
and Ambaſſadour at the ſame time. But he told me, that when 
he was ſent afterwards Ambaſſadour by King Charles, he found 
he had nothing of that regard that was paid him in CromwelP's 
time. | 
S:oupe told me of a great deſign Cromwell had intended to, t de. 
begin his Kingſhip with, if he had aſſumed it: He reſolved to gn for the 
ſet up a Council for the Proteſtant religion, in oppoſition to the _—_ 
congregation de Propaganda fide at Rome. He intended it ſhould tant reli- 
conſiſt of ſeven councellours, and four ſecretaries for different* 
provinces. Theſe were the firſt, France, Switzerland, and the 
Valleys: The Palatinatè and the other Calviniſts were the ſecond : 
Germany, the North, and Turkey were the third: And the Eaſt and 
Weſi-Indies were the fourth. The ſecretaries were to have 500 J. 
ſalary apiece, and to keep a correſpondence every where, to know 
the ſtate of religion all over the world, that ſo all good deſigns 
might be by their means protected and aſſiſted. Sroupe was to 
have the firſt Province. They were to have a fund of 10000 J. 
a year at their diſpoſal for ordinary emergences, but to be far- 
ther ſupplied as occaſions ſhould require it. Chel/ea college was 
to be made up for them, which was then an old decayed build- 
ing, that had been at firſt raiſed to be a college for writers of 
controverſy. I thought it was not fit to let ſuch a project as this 
be quite loſt: It was certainly a noble one: But how far he would 
have purſued it muſt be left to conjecture. 4 
Koupe told me a remarkable paſſage in his employment un- Cote paſſe 
der Cromwell, Stoupe had deſired all that were under the Prince v lite. 
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of Conde to let him know ſome news, in return of that he writ 
to them. So he had a letter from one of them, giving an ac- 
count of an Iriſhman newly gone over, who had ſaid he would 
kill Cromwell, and that he was to lodge in King-fireet Weſtmnn- 
ker. With this Houpe went to IA bitehall. Cromwell being then 


at Council, he ſent him a note, letting him know that he had a 


buſineſs of great conſequence to lay before him. Cromwell was 
then upon a matter that did ſo entirely poſſeſs him, that he, fan- 
cying it was only ſome piece of foreign intelligence, ſent Thurlo 
to know what it might be. Haupe was troubled at this, but 


could not refuſe to ſhew him his letter. Thurlo made no great 


matter of it: He ſaid, they had many ſuch advertiſements ſent 
them, which ſignified nothing but ro make the world think 
the Protector was in danger of his life: And the looking too 
much after theſe things had an appearance of fear, which did 
ill become ſo great a man. Szoupe told him, Kng-ſireer might 
be ſoon ſearched. Thurlo anſwered, if we find no ſuch perſon, 
how ſhall we be laught at? Vet he ordered him to write again 
to Bruxells, and promiſe any reward if a more particular diſ- 
covery could be made. Hroupe was much caſt down, when he 
ſaw that a piece of intelligence which he hoped might have 
made his fortune was ſo little conſidered. He wrote to Brux- 
ells: But he had no more from thence, but a confirmation of 
what had been writ formerly to him. And Thyrlo did not think 
fit to make any ſearch, or any farther inquiry into it: Nor did 
he ſo much as acquaint Cromwell with it. Szoupe, being uneaſy 


at this, told Lord Liſle of it: And it happened that, a few weeks 


after, Syndercomb's deſign of aſſaſſinating Cromwell near Brentford, 
as he was going to Hampron-court, was diſcovered. When he 
was examined, it appeared that he was the perſon ſet out in the 
letters from Bruxells. So Liſlè ſaid to Cromwell, this is the ve- 
ry man of whom Sroupe had the notice given him. Cromwell 
ſeemed amazed at this; and ſent for $zoype, and in great wrath 
reproached him for his ingratitude in concealing a matter of 


ſuch conſequence to him. m_ upon this ſhewed him the let- 
im in mind of the note he had 


ters he had received; and put 
ſent in to him, which was immediately after he had the firſt let- 
ter, and that he had ſent out Thurlo to him. At that Cromwell 
ſeemed yet more amazed; and ſent for Thurlo, to whole face Szoupe 
affirmed the matter: Nor did he deny any part of it; but 
only ſaid, that he had many ſuch advertiſements ſent him, in 


which till this time he had never found any truth. Cromwell 


replied ſternly, that he ought to have acquainted him with it, 
and left him to judge of the importance of it. Thurlo deſired 
to 
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to ſpeak in private with Cromwell, So Stoupe was diſmiſsd, and 
went away not doubting but Thurlo would be diſgraced. But, 
as he underſtood from Liſle afterward, Thurlo ſhewed Cromwell 


ſuch inſtances of his care and fidelity on all ſuch occaſions, and 


humbly acknowledged his errour in this matter, but imputed it 
wholly to his care both for his honour and quiet, that he pa- 
cified him entirely: And indeed he was ſo much in all Cromwell's 
ſecrets, that it was not ſafe to diſgrace him without deſtroyin 
him; and that it ſeems Cromwell could not reſolve on. Thurk 
having maſtered this point, that he might farther juſtify his 
not being ſo attentive as he ought to have been, did ſo much 
ſearch into Stoupe's whole deportment, that he poſſeſſed Com- 
well with ſuch an ill opinion of him, that after that he never 
treated him with any confidence. So he found how dangerous 
it was even to preſerve a Prince, (fo he called him) when a 
Miniſter was wounded in the doing of it; and that the Miniſter 
would be too hard for the Prince, even tho' his own ſafety was 
concerned in it. | 
Theſe are all the memorable things that I have learnt concern- 
ing Cromwell; of whom ſo few have ſpoken with any temper, 
ſome commending, and others condemning him, and both out 
of meaſure, that I thought a juſt account of him, which I had 
from ſure hands, might be no unacceptable thing. He never 
could ſhake off the roughneſs of his education and temper: He 
ſpoke always long and very ungracefully. "The enthuſiaſt and 
the diſſembler mixed ſo equally in a great part of his deportment, 


that it was not ealy to tell which was the prevailing character. 


He was indeed both, as I underſtood from Millius and Til- 
lotſon, the one having married his ſiſter, and the other his 
niece, He was a true enthuſiaſt, but with the principle former- 
ly mentioned, from which he might be eafily led into all the 
practices both of falſhood and cruelty: Which was, that he 


thought moral laws were only binding on ordinary occaſions, 


but thatupon extraordinary ones theſe might be ſuperſeded. When 


his own deſigns did not lead him out of the way, he was a lover 


of juſtice and vertue, and even of learning, tho much decried at 
that time. ER 
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He ſtudied to ſeek out able and honeſt men, and to employ Eis modera- 
them: And ſo having heard that my father had a very great repu- uon in 80- 


tation in Scotland for piety and integrity, tho' he knew him to 
be a royaliſt, he ſent to him, deſiring him to accept of a judge's 
place, and to do juſtice in his own country, hoping only that 
he would not act againſt his government; but he would not 
preſs him to ſubſcribe or ſwear to it. My father refuſed it in 
8 | a pleaſant 


vernment. 


5 * 
r 


His publicx This gentleneſs had in a great meaſure quieted people's minds 


ſpirit. 


- 


A SUMMARY of Af, alr's 


a pleaſant way: When he who brought the meſſage was run- 
ning out into CromwelPs commendation, my father told a ſtory 
of a Pilgrim in Popery, who came to a church where one Saint 
Kilmaclotius was in great reverence: So the Pilgrim was bid pray 
to him: But he anſwered, he knew nothing of him, for he was 
not in his breviary: But when he was told how great a Saint 
he was, he prayed this collect; O ante Kilmachti, tu nobis hac- 
tenus es incognitus, hoc ſolum a te rogo, ut ſi bona tua nobis non pro- 
fent, ſaltem mala ne noceant. My father replied, that he deſired 
no other favour of him but leave to live privately, without the 
impoſitions of oaths and ſubſcriptions: And ever after he lived 
in great quiet. And this was an inſtance of it: Overton one of 
Cromwell major generals, who was a high Republican, being 
for ſome time at Aberdeen, where we then lived, my father and 
he were often together: In particular they were ſhut up alone 
for about two hours the night after the order came from Crom- 
well to take away Overtoz's commiſſions, and to put him in ar- 
reſt. Upon that Howard, afterward Earl of Carl/le, being ſent 
down to enquire into all the plots that thoſe men had been in, 
heard of this long privacy: But, when with that he heard what my 
father's character was, he made no farther enquiry into it; but 
aid, Crommell was very uneaſy when any good man was queſti- 


oned for any thing. 


with relation to him. And his maintaining the honour of the 
Nation in all foreign countries gratifyed the vanity which is 
very natural to Exg/iſhmen; of which he was ſo careful, that 
tho' he was not a crowned head, yet his Ambaſſadours had all 
the reſpe&s paid them which our King's Ambaſſadours ever had: 
He faid, the dignity of the Crown was upon the account of the 
Nation, of which the King was only the repreſentative head; 
ſo the Nation being ſtill the ſame, he would have the fame re- 
gards paid to his Miniſters. N 
Another inſtance of this pleaſed him much. Blake with the 
fleet happened to be at Malaga before he made war upon Spain: 
And ſome of his ſeamen went aſhore, and met the Hoſtie car- 
ried about; and not only paid no reſpect to it, but laughed at 
_ thoſe who did: So one of the Prieſts put the people on re- 
ſenting this indignity; and they fell upon them, and beat them 
Y © ER Ah When they returned to their ſhip they complained 
of this uſage: And upon that Blake ſent a trumpet to the Vice- 
roy,. to demand the Prieſt who was the chief inſtrument in that 
ill uſage. The Viceroy anſwered, he had no authority over the 
Prieſts, and ſo could nor diſpoſe of him. Blake upon that ſent 
©: * ; him 
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him word; that he would not enquire who had the power to 


ſend the Prieſt to him; but if he were not ſent within three 
hours he would burn their town: And they, being in no con- 


dition to reſiſt him; ſent. the Prieſt to him, who juſtified him- 
ſelf upon the petulant behaviour of the ſeamen. Blake anſwer- 
ed, that if he had ſent a complaint to him of it, he would have 
puniſhed them ſeverely, ſince he would not ſuffer his men to 
affront the eſtabliſhed religion of any place at which he touched: 
But he took it ill; that he ſet on the Sparzards to do it; for he 
would have all the world to know, that an Engliſhman was only 
to be puniſhed by an Hngliſoman: And ſo he treated the Prieſt 
civilly, and ſent him back, being ſatisfied that he had him at 


his mercy. 


9 


Cromwell was much delighted with this, and read the letters All the 


nin Council with great ſatisfaction; and ſaid, he hoped he ſhould 
make the name of an Engliſhman as great as ever that of a him. 


Noman had been. The States of Holland were in ſuch dread of 
him, that they took care to give him no ſort of umbrage : 


And when at any time the King or his brothers came to ſee 
= their ſiſter, the Princeſs royal, within a day or two after they 


uſed to {end a deputation to let them know that Cromwell had 
required of the States that they ſhould give them no harbour. 
King Charles, when he was ſeeking for colours for the war with 


the Dutch in the year 1672, urged it for one, that they ſuf- 


fered ſome of his rebels to live in their Provinces: Borel, then 
their Ambaſſadour, anſwered, that it was a maxim of long 


ſtanding among them, not to enquire upon what account ſtran- 


gers came to live in their country, but to receive them all, un- 
leſs they had been concerned in conſpiracies againſt the perſons 
of Princes. The King told him upon that, how they had uſed 


both himſelf and his brother. Borel, in great ſimplicity, an- 


ſwered: Ha / fire, Ceftort une autre choſe: Cromwell eſtoit un 
grand homme, & il ſe faiſoit cramdre & par terre & par mer. 
This was very rough. TheKing's anſwer Was: Fe me feray crain- 
are auſſy d mon tour: But he was ſcarce as good as his word. 

CromwelPs favourite alliance was with Sweden. Carolus Guſta- 


dus and he lived in great conjunction of counſels; Even Alger- 
2001 Sydiey; who was not inclined to think or ſpeak well of 
Kings, commended him to me; and ſaid, he had; juſt notions 


of publick liberty; and added, that Queen Chriſtina ſeemed to 
have them likewiſe. But ſhe was much changed from that, when 
| waited on her at Rome; for ſhe complained of us as a: factions: 
Nation, that did not readily comply with the commands of our 


Princes. All Ialy trembled at the name of Cromwel), _— 


Y 


world was 
afraid of 
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him word; that he would not enquire who had the power to 
ſend the Prieſt to him; but if he were not ſent within three 

hours he would burn their town: And they, being in no con- 

dition to reſiſt him; ſent the Prieſt to him, who juſtified him- 
ſelf upon the petulant behaviour of the ſeamen. Blake anſwer- 

ed, that if he had ſent a complaint to him of it, he would have 
puniſhed them ſeverely, ſince he would not ſuffer his men to 
affront the eſtabliſhed religion of any place at which he touched: 
But he took it ill; that he ſet on the Haniards to do it; for he 
would have all the world to know, that an Engh/hman was only 
to be puniſhed by an Eugliſpman: And fo he treated the Prieſt 
civilly, and ſent him back, being ſatisfied that he had him at 
tmn N on 
_ Come was much delighted with this, and read the letters Au we 
nin Council with great ſatisfaction; and ſaid, he hoped he ſhould world was 


. | | | atraid of 
make the name of an Enghſhman as great as ever that of a bim. 


Roman had been. The States of Holland were in ſuch dread of 
him, that they took care to give him no ſort of umbrage : 
And when at any time the King or his brothers came to ſee 
their ſiſter, the Princeſs royal; within a day or two after they 
SF uſcd to {end a depuration to let them know that Cromwell had 
required of the States that they ſhould give them no harbour. 
King Charles, when he was ſeeking for colours for the war with 
the Dutch in the year 1672, urged it for one, that they ſuf- 
fered ſome of his rebels to live in their Provinces: Borel, then 
= their Ambaſſadour, anſwered, that it was a maxim of long 
ſtanding among them, not to enquire upon what account ſtran- 
gers came to live in their country, but to receive them all, un- 
es they had been concerned in conſpiracies againſt the perſons 
: of Princes. The King told him upon that, how they had uſed 
both himſelf and his brother. Borel, in great ſimplicity, an- 
ſwered: Ha! fire, c'eſtoit une autre choſe: Cromwell eſtoit un 
grand homme, & il ſe faiſoit cramdre & par terre & par mer. 
This was very rough. The King's anſwer was: Je me feray crain- 
are auſſy A mon tour: But he was ſcarce as good as his word. 

Cromwell's favourite alliance was with Sweden. Carolus Guſta- 
dus and he lived in great conjunction of counſels; Even Ager 
oon Sydiey; who was not inclined to think or ſpeak well of 
Kings, commended him to me; and ſaid, he had: juſt notions 
of publick liberty; and added, that Queen Chriſtina ſeemed to 
have them likewiſe. But ſhe was much changed from that, when? 
L waited on her at Rome; for ſhe complained of us as a factious 
Nation, that did not readily comply with the commands of our 
Princes. All Italy trembled at the name of Cromwell, and ſeem- 
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him word; that he would not enquire who had the power to 
ſend the Prieſt to him; but if he were not ſent within three 


hours he would burn their town: And they, being in no con- 


dition to reſiſt him; ſent the Prieſt to him, who juſtified him- 
ſelf upoti the petulant behaviour of the ſeamen. Blake anſwer- 
ed, that if he had ſent a complaint to him of it, he would have 
,uniſhed them ſeverely, ſince he would not ſuffer his men to 
affront the eſtabliſhed religion of any place at which he touched: 
But he took it ill; that he ſet on the Spantards to do it; for he 
would have all the world to know, that an Eugliſhman was only 


d be puniſhed by an Engh/hman: And ſo he treated the Prieſt 


civilly, and ſent him back, being ſatisfied that he had him at 


his mercy. 41-340 ett . . 8 
= Cromwell was much delighted with this, and read the letters Au de 
in Council with great ſatisfaction; and ſaid, he hoped he ſhould 
make the name of an Engliſuman as great as ever that of a bim. 


Roman had been. The States of Holland were in ſuch dread of 
him, thar they took care to give him no ſort of umbrage : 


And when at any time the King or his brothers came to ſee 


their ſiſter, the Princeſs royal; within a day or two after they 
uſed to {end a deputation to let them know that Cromwell had 


required of the States that they ſhould give them no harbour. 


King Charles, when he was ſeeking for colours for the war with 


the Dutch in the year 1672, urged it for one, that they ſuf- 


fered ſome of his rebels to live in their Provinces: Borel, then 
their Ambaſſadour, anſwered, that it was a maxim of long 


ſtanding among them, not to enquire upon what account ſtran- 


gers came to live in their country, but to receive them all, un- 
leſs they had been concerned in conſpiracies againſt the perſons 
of Princes. The King told him upon that, how they had uſed 
both himſelf and his brother. Borel, in great ſimplicity, an- 
ſwered: Ha! fire, Ceſtoit une autre choſe: Cronnwell eftoit un 
grand homme, & il ſe faiſoit craindre & par terre & par mer. 
This was very rough. The King's anſwer was: Je me feray cram= 
are auſſy d mon tour: But he was ſcarce as good as his word.:') 

Cromwell favourite alliance was with Sweden. Carolus Guſta- 


dus and he lived in great conjunction of counſels; Even Alger- 


noon Sydney, who was not inclined to think or ſpeak well of 


Kings, commended him to me; and ſaid, he had juſt notions 


of publick liberty; and added, that Queen Chriſtina ſeemed to 


have them likewiſe. Bur ſhe was much changed from that, when 


] waited on her at Rome; for ſhe complained of us as a factious 
Nation, that did not readily comply with the commands of our 


of 
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Princes. All Italy trembled at the name of Cromwell, and ſeem: 
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The ruin 


of his fami- nber, of fo {light a ſickneſs, that his death was not looked for. 


A SUMMAR y of Aﬀair's 


ed under a pauick fear as long as he lived. His fleet ſcoured 
the Mediterranean: And the Turks durſt not offend him; but 
deliverd up Hide, who kept up the character of an Ambaſſa- 
dour from the King there, and was brought over and execu- 
ted for it. The putting the brother of the King of Portugal's 
Ambaſſadour to death for murder, was the carrying juſtice very 
far; ſince, tho in the ſtrictneſs of the law of nations it is only 
the Ambaſſadour's own perſon that is exempted from any autho- 
rity but his maſter's that ſends him, yet the practice had gone 
in favour of all that the Ambaſſadour owned to belong to — 
Cromwell ſnewed his good underſtanding in nothing more, than 
in ſeeking out capable and worthy men for all employ ments, 


but moſt particularly for the Courts of law, which gave a ge- ; 


neral ſatisfaction. 
Thus he lived, and at laſt died, on his auſpicious third of Sep- 


He had two ſons, and four daughters. His ſons were weak, but 
honeſt men. Rzchard, the eldeſt, tho' declared Protector in purſu- 
anceof anomination ptetended to be made by Cromwell, the truth 
of which was much queſtioned, was not at all bred for buſineſs, 
nor. indeed capable of ir. He was innocent of all the ill his 


father had done: So there was no prejudice lay againſt him: 


And both the Royaliſts and the Preſbyterians fancied he favoured 
them, tho' he pretended to be an Independent. But all the 
Commonwealth party cried out upon his aſſuming the Protec- 
torſhip, as a high ufurpation ; ſince whatever his . had from 
his Parliaments was only perſonal, and fo fell with him: Yet 
in oppoſition to this, the City of Loudon, and all the Coun- 
ties and Cities almoſt in Englaud, ſent him addreſſes congratula- 
tory, as well as condoling. So little do theſe pompous appea- 
rances of reſpect fignify. Tillotſon told me, that a week after 
CromwelFs death he being by accident at Wh:ehall, and hear- 
ing there was to be a faſt that day in the houſhold, he out of 
eurioſity went into the preſence chamber where it was held. 
On the one ſide of a table Richard with the reſt of Cromwells 
family were placed, and fix of the preachers were on the other 
fide: Thomas Goodwin, Owen, Carril and Sterry were of the 


number. There he heard a great deal of ſtrange ſtuff, enough 


to diſguſt a man for ever of that enthuſiaſtick boldneſs. God 


was as it were reproached with Cromwell's ſervices, and chal- 


pudence to ſay to God, thou haſt decerved us, and we were decerved. 


lenged ſor taking him away fo ſoon. Goodwin, who had pre- 


- tended to aflure them in a prayer that he was not to die, which 


was but a very few minutes before he expired, had now the im- 
Sterry 
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Srerry, praying for Richard, uſed thoſe indecent words, next to 
blaſphemy, make him the brightneſs of the father's glory, and 
the expreſs image of his perſon. Nichard was put on giving his 
father a pompous funeral, by which his debts encreaſed ſo upon 
him, that he was ſoon run out of all credit. When the Par- 
liament met, his party tried to get a recognition of his Protec- 
torſhip: But it ſoon appeared, they had no ſtrength to carry it. 
= Fleetwood, who married {retor's Widow, ſet up a Council of 
= officers: And theſe reſolved to lay aſide Rzchard, who had nei- 
I ther genius nor friends, neither treaſure nor army to ſupport 
him. He deſired only ſecurity for the debts he had contracted; 
which was promiſed, but not performed. And ſo without any 
ſtruggle he withdrew, and became a private man. And as he 
had done hurt to no body, fo no body did ever ſtudy to hurt him, 
by a rare inſtance of the inſtability of human greatneſs, and 

of the ſecurity of innocence. His brother had been made by 

the father Lieutenant of Ireland, and had the moſt ſpirit of the 

two; but he could not ſtand his ground, when his brother quit- 

ted his. One of CromwelPs daughters was married to Claypote, 
and died a little before himſelf: Another was married to the Earl 
of Falconbridee, a wile and worthy woman, more likely to have 
maintained the poſt than either of her brothers; according to 
a ſaying that went of her, that thoſe who wore breeches deſerved 


83 


petticoats better, but if thoſe in petticoats had been in breeches 
they would have held faſter. The other daughter was married, 
firſt to the Earl of Yarwicks heir, and afterwards to one Ru, 
fel. They were both very worthy perſons. 
Upon Richards leaving the ſtage, the Commonwealth was Great diſor- 


again ſet up: And the Parliament which Cromwell had broke 9's follow- 


was brought together : But the Army and they fell into new diſ- 
putes: So they were again broke by the army: And upon that the 
Nation was like to fall into great convulſions. The enthuſiaſts 
E became very fierce, and talked of nothing but the deſtroying 
all the records and the law, which they ſaid had been all made 
by a ſucceſſion of Tyrants and Papiſts: So they reſolved to mo- 
del all anew by a levelling and a ſpiritual government of the 
Saints. There was fo little ſenſe in this, that Mil and Haring- 
ton with ſome others ſer up in Weſtminſter a meeting to conſider 
of a form of government that ſhonld ſecure liberty, and yet pre- 
ſerve the Nation. They ran chiefly on having a Parliament 
elected by ballot, in which the Nation ſhonld be repreſented ac- 
cording to the proportion of what was paid in taxes towards the 
publick expence: And by this Parliament a Council of twenty four 
vas to be choſen by baltor: And every year eight of theſe were E 
e 


:A SUMMARY of Afﬀairs 


be changed, and might not again be brought into it, but aftet 
an interval of three years: By theſe the Nation was to be go- 
verned: And they were to give an account of the adminiſtra- 
tion to the Parliament every year. This meeting was a matter 
of diverſion and ſcorn, to ſee a few perſons take upon them to form 
a ſcheme of government: And it made many conclude, it was 
neceſſary to call home the King, that ſo matters might again 
fall into their old channel. Lambert became the man on whom 
the Army depended moſt. Upon his forcing the Parliament, 
great applications were made to Monk to declare for the Parlia- 
ment: But under this the declaring for the King was general- 
ly underſtood. Vet he kept himſelf under ſuch a reſerve, that 
he declared all the while in the moſt ſolemn manner for a Com- 
monwealth, and againſt a ſingle perſon, in particular againſt the 
King: So that none had any ground from him to believe he 
had any deſign that way. Some have thought that he intend- 
ed to try, if it was poſſible, to ſet up for himſelf: Others rather 
believed, that he had no ſettled deſign any way, and reſolved 
to do as occaſion ſhould be offered to him. The Hcottiſh Nation 
did certainly hope he would bring home the King. He drew 
the greateſt part of the Army towards the borders, where Lam- 
bert advanced towards him with 7000 horſe. Monk was ſtron- 
ger in foot: But being apprehenſive of engaging on diſad- 
vantage, he ſent Clarges to the Lord Fairfax for his advice and 
aſſiſtance, who returned anſwer by Dr. Fairfax, afterwards ſecre- 
tary to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and aſſured him he would 
raiſe Yorkſhire on the firſt of January. And he deſired him to 
preſs upon Lambert, in caſe that he ſhould ſend a detachment 
into Tork/hire. On the firſt of January, Fairfax appeared with 
about 100 gentlemen and their ſervants. But ſo much did he 
ſtill maintain his great credit with the Army, that the night 
after the /7:/þ Brigade, that conſiſted of 1200 horſe and was 
the rear of Lambert's army, came over to him, Upon that 
Lambert retreated, finding his army was ſo little ſure to him, 
and reſolved to march back to Loudoun. He was followed by 
Monk, who when he came to Yorkſhire met with Farrfax, and 
offered to reſign the chief command to him. The Lord Fairfax 
refuſed it, but preſs d Monk to declare for a free Parliament: 
Yet in that he was ſo reſerved to him, that Farrfax knew not 
how to depend on him. But as Lambert was making haſte up, 
his army mouldered away, and he himſelf was brought up a pri- 
ſoner, and was put in the Tower of London. Yet not long af- 
ter he made his eſcape, and gathered a few troops about him in 
Northamptonſhire. But theſe were ſoon ſcattered: For Ingoliby, 
< tho 
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"2 I cho one of the King's judges, raiſed Bucliugbamſbire againſt him. 


And fo little force ſeemed now in that party, that with very 
little oppoſition /ngold5by took him priſoner, and brought him 
into Northampton : Where Lambert, as Ingold told me, en- 
tertained him with a pleaſant reflection for all his mis fortunes. 
The people were in great crouds applauding and rejoycing for 
the ſucceſs. So Lambert put Ingolusby in mind of what Cromwell 
had ſaid to them both, near that very place, in the year 1650, 
when they with a body of the officers were going down after their 


army that was marching to Scotland, the people all the while 


ſhouting and wiſhing them ſucceſs: Lambert upon that. ſaid 
to Cromwell, he was glad to ſee they had the Nation on their 
fide: Cromwell anſwered, do not traſt to that; for theſe very 
perſons would ſhout as much if you and I were going to be 
hanged. Lambert ſaid, he looked on himſelf as in a fair way 
to that, and began to think Cromwell prophefied. * 

Upon the diſperſing Lambert's army, Monk marched ſouth- 
ward, and was now the object of all men's hope. At London 
all ſorts of people began to cabal together, Royaliſts, Presby- 
terians, and Republicans. Hollis told me, the Preſbyterians preſ- 
ſed the Royaliſts to be quiet, and to leave the game in their 


hands; for their appearing would give jealouſy, and hurt that 


which they meant to promote. He and Aſbly Cooper, Grim- 
fone and Auneſly, met often with Maucheſter, Roberts, and 
the reſt of the Preſbyterian party: And the Miniſters of London 
were very active in the City: So that when Maul came up, he 


was prefled to declare himſelf. At firſt he would only declare 


for the Parliament that Lambert had forced. But there was then 
a great fermentation all over the Nation, Mok and the Parlia- 
ment grew jealous of one another, even while they tried who 
could give the beſt words, and expreſs their confidence in the 
higheſt terms of one another. 1 will purſue the relation of this 
tranſaction no farther : For this matter is well known. 


85 


The King had gone in Autumn 1659 to the meeting at the All turn | 
Pyrenees, where Cardinal Mazerm and Don Lewis de Haro were de. 


negotiating a peace. He applied himſelf to both ſides, to try what 
alſiſtance he might expect upon their concluding the peace. It 
was then known, that he went to Maſs ſometimes, that ſo he 


1 


might recommend himſelf the more effectually to both Courts: 


Yet this was carried ſeoretly, and was confideatly denied. Ma- 


darin ſtill talked to Lockhars upon the foot of the old confi- 
dence: For he went thither to Watch over the treaty; tho Eng- 
land was now in ſuch convulthons, that no Miniſter from thence 
_ could be much conſidered, unleſs it was upon his own account. 

| EL OE: Bur 


ſide. 


A\'SUMMARY of Affairs 
But matters were ripening ſo faſt towards a revolution in England, 
| that the King came back to Flanders in all haſte, and went from 
thence ro Breda. Lockhart had it in his power to have made 
a great fortune, if he had begun firſt, and had brought the King 
to Dunkirk. As ſoon as the peace of the Pyrenees was made, 
he came over and found Mont at London, and took all the pains 
he could to penetrate into his deſigns. But Monk continued 
ſtill to proteſt to him in the ſolemneſt manner poſſible, that he 
would be true to the Commonwealth, and againſt the Royal 
family. Lockhart went away, perſuaded that matters would con- 
tinue ſtill in the ſame ſtate: So that when his old friend Mzdle- 
toum Writ to him to make his own terms, if he would invite the 
King to Dunk:rk, he ſaid, he was truſted by the Commonwealth, 
and could not betray it. | 
f The Houſe of Commons put Mont on breaking the gates of 
the City of London, not doubting but that would render him ſo 
odious to them, that it would force him to depend wholly on 
themſelves. He did it: And ſoon after he ſaw how odious he 
was become by it. So conceiving a high indignation at thoſe 
who had put him on ſuch an ungracious piece of ſervice, he ſent 
about all that night to the Miniſters and other active citizens, 
aſſuring them that he would quickly repair that errour, if they 
would forgive it. So the turn was ſudden: For the City ſent 
and invited him to dine the next day at Guildhall: And there 
he declared for the members whom the Army had forced away 
in the year 47 and 48, who were known by the name of /eclu- 
ded members. And ſome happening to call the bodyhat then 
fat at Weſtminſter the Rump of a Parliament, a ſudden humour 
run like a madneſs through the whole City, of roaſting the 
Rumps of all forts of animals. And thus the City expreſſed them- 
ſelves ſufficiently. Thoſe at Weſtminſter had no ſupport: So they 
fell unpitied, and unregarded. The ſecluded members came, and 
ſate down among them. But all they could do was to give or- 
ders for the ſummoning a new Parliament to meet the firſt of 
'_ _ . May: And ſo they declared themſelves diſſolved. 
Care taken There was ſtill a murmuring in the Army. So great care was 
OY - taken to ſcatter them in wide quarters, and not to ſuffer roo ma- 
ny of thoſe who were ſtill for the old cauſe to lie near one ano- 
ther. The well and the ill affected were ſo mixed, that in caſe 
of any inſurrection ſome might be ready at hand to aſſiſt them. 
= hey changed the officers that were ill affected, who were not 
thou 


o 


ght fit to be truſted with the commanding thoſe of their own 


ſtamp ; and ſo ereated a miſtruſt between the officers and the ſoul- 
-diers.” And above all they took care to have no more troops 
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before the RESTORATION. 


than was neceſſary about the City: And theſe were the beſt af- 


fected; This was managed with great diligence and ſkill: And 
by this conduct it was, that the great turn was brought about with- 
out the leaſt tumult or bloodſhed, which was beyond what any 
perſon could have imagined. Of all this Mon had both the 
praiſe and the reward; tho” I have been told a very ſmall ſhare 
of it belonged to him. Admiral Montague was then in chief com- 
mand at fea, newly returned from the Sound, where he and de 


| Ruyter, upon the orders they received from their Maſters, had 


brought the two northern Kings to a peace, the King of Se- 
den dying as it was a making up. He was ſoon gained to be 
for the King; and dealt ſo effectually with the whole Fleet, that 
the turn there was as ſilently brought about, without any revolt 
or oppoſition, as it had been in the Army. The Republicans 
went about like madmen, to rouſe up their party. But their 
time was paſt. All were either as men amazed or afleep, They 
had neither the ſkill, nor the eourage to make any oppoſi- 
tion. The elections of Parliament men run all the other way. 
So they ſaw their buſineſs was quite loſt, and they felt themſelves 
ſtruck as with a ſpirit of giddineſs. And then every man thought 
only how to ſave or ſecure himſelf. And now they faw how de- 


ceitful the argument from ſucceſs was, which they had uſed ſo 


oft, and triumphed ſo much upon. For whereas ſucceſs in the 
field, which was the foundation of their argument, depended 
much upon the conduct and courage of armies, in which the 
will of man had a large ſhare, here was a thing of another na- 
ture: A Nation, that had run on long in ſuch a fierce oppo- 


ſition to the Royal family, was now turned as one man to call 
home the King. 


The Nation had one great happineſs during the long courſe 


of the civil war, that no forreigners had got footing N 


them. Spain was ſinking to nothing: France was under a baſe 


ſpirited Miniſter: And both were in war all the while. Now 
a peace was made between them. Ad very probably, according 
to what is in Mazarir's letters, they would have joined forces 
to have reſtored the King. The Nation was by this means en- 
tirely in its own hands: And now returning to its wits was in 
a condition to put every thing in joint again: Whereas, if fo- 
Teigners had been poſſeſſed of any important place, they might 


haue had a large ſhare of the management, and would have been 


ſure of taking care of themſelves. Enthuſiaſm was now lan- 


guid: For that owing its mechanical force to the livelineſs of 


the blood and ſpirits, men in. diſorder and depreſſed could not 
raiſe in themſelves thoſe heats, with which they were formerly 
8 | * 
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wont to tranfpört both thenrifelves and others. Chancellour 
Hide was all this while very buffy: He ſent over Dr. Morley, ⁵¹ 
who talked mich with the Preſpyterlans of modetation in ge- 
fiefat, but would enter itiro no particulats: Only he took 
cate to let thetti know He was a Calomift: And they had the beſt 
opittiori 6f ſath of the Church of England as were of that per- 
ſünſion. Hide wrote in the King's name to all the leading men, 
and got the King to write 4 great many lettets in a very obliging 
manner. Some that had been faulty ſent over conſiderable pre- 
ſents, with aſſttances that they would redeem all that was paſt 
with theit zeal for the furure. Theſe wete all accepted of. Their 
money was alfo very welcome ; for the King needed money when 
his matters wete on that criſis and he had ſo many tools at work. 
The management of al! this was (6 entirely the Chancellour's ſin- 
ole performiaiite, that there was ſcarce any other that had fo 
much as a ſhate in it with him. He kept a regiſter of all the 
King's promiſes, and of his own ; and did all that lay in his pow- | 
er afterwards to get them all to be performed. He was alſo all 
that while giving the King many wiſe and good advices. But 
_ "he did if too much with the air of a governour, or of a lawyer. 
Vet then the King Was wholly in his hands. | 
& new Pars I feed not open the ſcene of the new Parliament, (or Con- 
lament. ventiofl, às it came afterwards t6 be called, becauſe it was not 
ſummbrred by the Kinp's writ:) Such unanimity appeared in their 
proceedings, that there was not the leaſt diſpute among them, 
ut upeén enk ſingle point: Yet that was a very important one. 
Hale, afterwards the fanbus Chief Juſtice, moved that a Com- 
mittee Might be appointed to look into the propoſitions that had 
been made, and the conceſſions that had been offered by the 
late King dafing the war, particularly at the treaty of Muport, 
that from thenee they might digeſt ſuch propoſitions as they A 
Should think fit td be ſent over to the King. This was ſeconded, 
bat I do not remember by whom. It was foreſeen, that ſuch a 
motien might be fer on foot: So Monk was inſtructed how ro 
anſwer it, Whehlbever it ſhould be propoſed. He told the Houſe, 
that thete Wks Fer, beyond all mens hope, an univerſal quiet 
Hl over the Nation; but there were many incendiaries ſtill on 
tlie wateh, trying where they could firſt raiſe the flame. He 
Aid, he had fach copious informations Tent him of theſe things, 
Hit it was fr fit they ſhould be generally known: He could 
Bot thier for the peace, either of the Nation or of the Army, 
i any delay Was put to the ſending for the King: What need 
was there of ſetiding propoſitions to him? Might they not as 
Well prepare them, ard offer them to him, when he ſhould come 
Non 2 
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before the RESTORATION, 
over? He was to bring neither army nor treaſure with him, 


either to fright them or to corrupt them. So he moved, that 
they would immediately ſend commiſſioners to bring over the 


the Nation. This was echo'd with fuch a ſhout over the Houſe, 
that the motion was no more inſiſted on. OY + 

This was indeed the great ſervice that Monk did. It was 
chiefly owing to the poſt he was in, and to the credit he had 
gained: For as to the Reſtoration itſelf, the tide run ſo ſtrong, 
that he only went into it dexterouſly enough, to get much fame; 
rance in hiſtory. If he had died ſoon after, he might have 
been more juſtly admired, becauſe leſs known, and ſeen only 
in one advantageous light: But he lived long enough to make 


ward appearance. To the King's coming in without conditi- 
ons may be well imputed all the errours of his reign. And 
when the Earl of Southampton came to ſee what he was like to 
prove, he ſaid once in great wrath to Chancellour Hide, it was 
to him they owed all they either felt or feared; for if he had 
not poſſeſſed them in all his letters with ſuch an opinion of the 
King, they would have taken care to have put it out of his 
power either to do himſelf or them any miſchief, which was 
like to be the effect of their truſting him ſo entirely. Hide an- 
ſwered, that he thought the King had ſo true a judgment, and fo 
much good nature, that when the age of pleaſure ſhould be over, 
and the idleneſs of his exile, which made him ſeek new diverſions 
for want of other employment, was turned to an obligation to 
mind affairs, then he would have ſhaken off thoſe entangle- 
ments. I muſt put my reader in mind, that I leave all common 


and great rewards, for that which will have till a great appea- 


+0 


8g 


King: And ſaid, that he muſt lay the blame of all the blood or 
miſchief that might follow on the heads of thoſe, who ſhould ſtill 
inſiſt on any motion that might delay the preſent ſettlement of 


They called 
home the 

King with- 
out a treaty. 


it known, how falſe a judgment men are apt to make upon out- 


tranſactions to ordinary books. If at any time I fay things that 


occur in any books, it is partly to keep the thread of the nar- 


ration in an unintangled method, -and partly, becauſe I neither - 


have heard nor read thoſe things in books; or at leaſt, I do 
not remember to have read them ſo clearly and ſo particularly 
as I have related them. I now leave a mad and confuſed ſcene; 
to open a more auguſt and ſplendid one: 
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IO DiIVvIDE King Charles's reign into two books, n 
not ſo much becauſe, conſiſting of twenty: four W FY 
ears, it fell, if divided at all, naturally to put 
WA twelve years in a book: But I have a much bet- 
ter reaſon for it, ſince as to the firſt twelve 
„ pPeeoears, tho I knew the affairs of Scotland very au- 
thentically, yet I had only ſuch a general knowledge of the af. 
fairs of England as I could pick up at a diſtance: Whereas of vr 
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1660. ed ſo near the ſcene; and had indeed ſuch 4 ſhare in ſeveral 


WOW SS 


Many went 


over to the 
Hague. 


parts of it, during the laſt twelve years, that I can write of theſe 
with much more certainty, as well as more fully, than of the 


firſt twelve. I will therefore enlarge more particularly, within 
the compaſs that I have fixed for this book, on the affairs of 
Scotland; both out of the inbred love that all men have for 
their native country, and more particularly, thatI may leave ſome 
uſeful inſtructions to thoſe of my own order and profeſſion by 
repreſenting to them the conduct of the Biſhops of Scotland. For 
having obſerved with more than ordinary niceneſs all the errours 
that were committed, both at the firſt ſetting up of Epiſcopa- 
cy, and in the whole progreſs of its continuance in Scotland till 
it was again overturned there, I am enabled to ſet all that matter 
in a full view and in a clear light. | 

As ſoon as it was fixed that the King was to be reſtored, a 
great many went over to make their court: Among theſe Sharp, 
who was employed by the reſolutioners of Scotland, was one. 
He carried with him a letter from the Earl of Glencairn to Hide, 


made ſoon after Earl of Clarendon, recommending him as the 


only perſon capable to manage the deſign of ſetting up Epiſco- 
pacy in Scotland: Upon which he was received into great con- 
fidence. Vet, as he had obſerved: very carefully the ſucceſs of 
Monks ſolemn. proteſtations-againſt the King and for a Com- 
monwealth, it ſeems he was ſo pleaſed with the original that 
he reſolved to copy after it, without letting himſelf be diver- 
ted from it by ſcrples: For he ſtuck neither at ſolemn pro- 
teſtations, both by word of mouth and by. letters, (of which 1 
have ſeen many proofs,) nor at appeals to God of his ſinceri- 
ty in acting for the Preſbytery both in prayers and on other occa- 
ſions, joining with theſe many dreadful imprecations on him- 
ſelf if he Ae prevaricate. He was all the while maintained by 


the Preſbyterians as their agent, and continued to give them 


a conſtant account of the progreſs of his negotiation in their ſer- 
vice, while he was indeed undermining it. This piece of craft 
was fo ;vifible, he having repeated his proteſtations to as many 
perſons as then grew jealous of him, that when he threw off 
the maſk, about a year after this, it laid a foundation of ſuch 


a character of him, that nothing could ever bring people to 


any tolerable. thoughts of a man, whoſe diſſimulation and trea- 
chery was ſo well known, and of which ſo many proofs were to 


The Nation 
Was over- 
run with 
vice and 


drunken- 
neſs. 


* 
— — 


be ſeen under his o-wn hanc. 


With the Reſtoration of the King a ſpirit of a joy 
ſpread over the Nation, that brought on with it the throwing 


off the very profeſſions of vertue and piety: All ended in en- 


tertainments 


of 4 


1 8 
| 1 
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of King CHARLES II. 


rertainments- and drunkenneſs, which over-run the three King- 


me 


1660. 


doms to ſuch a degree, that it very much corrupted all their mo- - 


rals. Under the colour of drinking the King's health, there 


were great diſorders and much riot every Where: And the pre- 
tences of religion, both in thoſe of the hypocritical ſort, and 
of the more honeſt but no leſs pernicious enthuſiaſts, gave 
great advantages, as well as they furniſned much matter, to the 
prophane mockers of true piety. Thoſe who had been concern- 
ed in the former tranſactions thought, they could not redeem 
themſelves from the cenſures and jealouſies that thoſe brought on 
them by any method that was more ſure and more eaſy, than 
by going into the ſtream, and laughing at all religion, telling or 
making ſtories to expoſe both themſelves and their party as im- 
pious and ridiculous. fb 

The King was then thirty years of age, and, as might have 
been ſuppoſed, paſt the levities of youth and the extravagance 
of pleaſure, He had a very good underſtanding. He knew 


The King's 
charaQer. 


well the ſtate of affairs both at home and abroad. He had a 


ſoftneſs of temper that charmed all who came near him, till 
they found how little they could depend on good looks, kind 
words, and fair promiſes; in which he was liberal to exceſs, be- 
cauſe he intended nothing by them, but to get rid of impor- 


tunities, and to filence all farther preſſing upon him. He ſeem- 


ed to have no ſenſe of religion: Both at prayers and ſacrament 
he, as it were, took care to ſatisfy people, that he was in no ſort 


was very far from being an hypocrite, unleſs his aſſiſting at thoſe 
performances was a fort of hypocriſy, (as no doubt it was:) But 
he was ſure not to encreaſe that by any the leaſt appearance 
of religion. He ſaid once to my ſelf, he was no atheiſt, but 
he could not think God would make a man miſerable only for 


taking a little pleaſure out of the way. He diſguiſed his Pope- 


ry to the laſt. But when he talked freely, he could not help 


letting himſelf out againſt the liberty that under the Reforma- 


tion all men took of enquiring into matters of religion: For 


from their enquiring into matters of religion they carried the 


humour farther, to enquire into matters of ſtate. He ſaid often, 
he thought government was a much ſafer and eaſier thing where 
the authority was believed infallible, and the faith and ſubmiſ- 
ſion of the people was implicite: About which I had once much 
diſcourſe with him. He was affable; and eafy,' and loved to 
be made ſo by, all about him. The great art of keeping him 
long was, the being caſy, and the making every thing eaſy to 
him. Ile had made ſuch obſervations on the French govern- 


B b ans: ment, 


concerned in that about which he was employed. So that he 
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1660; ment, that he thought a King who might be checkt, or have 
his Miniſters called to an account by a Parliament, was but a 
King in name. He had a om compaſs of knowledge, tho? 
he was never capable of muc pr or ſtudy. He ander- 
ſtood the Mechanicks and Phyſick; and was a good Chymiſt, 
and much ſer on ſeveral preparations of Mercury, chiefly the fix- 
ing it. He underſtood navigation well: But above all he knew 
the architecture of ſhips ſo perfectly, that in that reſpect he was 
exact rather more than became a Prince. His apprehenſion 
was quick, and his memory good. He was an everlaſting talker. 
He told his ftories with a good grace: But they came in his 
way too often. He had a very ill opinzon both of men and 
women; and did not think that there was either fincerity or chaſ- 
tity in the world out of principle, but that fome had either the 
one or the other out of humour or vanity. He thought that no 
body did ſerve him out of love: And fo he was quits with all the 
world, and loved others as little as he thought they loved him. 
He hated buſrneſs, and could not be eaſily brought to mind 
any: But when it was neceſſary, and he was ſet to it, he would 
ſtay as lon 
his reign, and of all his affairs, was occaſtoned chiefly by his 
delivering himſelf up at his firſt coming over to a mad range 


g as his Miniſters had work for him. The ruine of J 


of pleaſure. One of the race of the Villers, then married to I A 


Palmer, a Papiſt, ſoon after made Earl of Caſtlemain, who af- 
'terwards being ſeparated from him was advanced to be Ducheſs 
of Cleveland, was his firſt and longeſt miſtreſs, by whom he had 
five children. She was a woman of great beauty, but moſt enor- 
moufly vitious and ravenous ; fooliſh but imperious, very unca- 
ſy to the King, and always carrying on intrigues with other 
men, while yet the pretended ſhe was jealous of him. His 
aſſion for her and her ſtrange behaviour towards him, did fo 
diſorder him, that often he was not maſter of himfelf, nor ca- 
pable of minding bnſtmeſs, which in fo critical a time required 
great application: But he did then ſo entirely truſt the Earl of 
Clarendon, that he left all to his care, and ſubmitted to his ad- 
vices as to ſs many oracles. 
Clarendn's The Earl of Clarendon was bred to the Law, and was like to 
harder. grow eminent in his profeſſion when the wars began. He dif- 
tinguiſhed himſelf ſo in the Houſe of Commons, that he became 
conſiderable, and was much truſted all the while the King was 
at Oxford. He ſtayed beyond ſea following the King's fortune 
till the Reſtoration; and was now an abſolute favourite, and the 
chief or the only Miniſter, but with too magiſterial a way. He 
was always preſſing the King to mind his affairs, but in * 
Es - 285 He 
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of King CHARLES II. 95 
He was a good Chancellour, only a little too rough, but very 1660. 
impartial in the adminiſtration of juſtice. He never ſeemed o-. 
underſtand foreign affairs well: And yet he meddled too much 
in them. He had too much levity in his wit, and did not al- 

ways obſerve the decorum of his poſt. He was high, and was 
apt to reject thoſe who addrefled themſelves to him with too 
much contempt. He had ſuch a regard to the King, that when 
places were diſpoſed of, even otherwiſe than as he adviſed, yet 
* would juſtify what the King did, and diſparage the preten- 
ſions of others, not without much ſcorn; which created him 
many enemies. He was indefatigable in buſineſs, tho' the gout 
did often diſable him from waiting on the * vet, during 
his credit, the King came conſtantly to him when he was laid 
up by it. | 3 
The next man in favour with the King was the Duke of Or- Om 
mond. A man every way fitted for a Court: Of a graceful appea- character. 
france, a lively wit, and a cheerful temper: A man of great ex- 
pence, decent even in his vices, for he always kept up the form 
_ of religion. He had gone through many tranſactions in Ireland 
with more fidelity than ſucceſs. He had made a treaty with the 
Iriſb, which was broken by the great body of them, tho ſome 
few of them adhered ſtill to him. But the whole /-:/þ Nation 
did ſtill pretend that, tho they had broke the agreement firſt, 
_—  yct he, or rather the King in whoſe name he had treated with 
_ them, was bound to perform all the articles of the treaty. He 
_ had miſcarried fo in the ſiege of Dublin, that it very much leſ- 
ſened the opinion of his military conduct. Vet his conſtant at- 
deendance on his maſter, his eaſineſs to him, and his great ſuffe- 
rings for him, raiſed him to be Lord Steward of the Houſhold, 
and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He was firm to the Proteſtant 
| religion, and ſo far firm to the laws, that he always gave good 
= advices: But when bad ones were followed, he was not for com- 
= plaining too much of them. - EOS | 
The Earl of Southampton was next to theſe. He was a man Sn - 
of great vertue, and of very good parts. He had a lively ap- ter. Cy 
prehenſion, and a good judgment. He had merited much by his 
. conſtant adhering to the King's intereſt during the war, and by 
the large ſupplies he had ſent him every year during his exile; 
for he had a great eſtate, and only three daughters to inherit it. 
He was Lord Treaſurer: But he grew ſoon weary of buſineſs; for 
as he was ſubj ect to the ſtone, which returned often and violent- 
ly upon him, fo he retained the principles of liberty, and did 
not go into the violent meaſures of the Court. When he ſaw 
the King's temper, and his way of managing, or rather of ſpoil- 
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| 1660. ing buſineſs, he grew very uneaſy, and kept himſelf more out of 


SY > the way than was. conſiſtent with that high poſt. The King 


ſtood in ſome awe of him; and ſaw how popular he would grow, 
if put out of his ſervice: And therefore he choſe rather to bear 


with his ill humour and contradiction, than to diſmiſs him. He 


left the buſineſs of the treaſury whelly in the hands of his ſecre- 
tary, Sir Philip Warwick, who was an honeſt but a weak man 
underſtood the common road of the treaſury, he was an incor- 
rupt man, and during ſeven years management of the treaſury 
made but an ordinary fortune out of it. Before the Reſtoration 
the Lord Treaſurer had but a ſmall ſalary, with an allowance for 
a table; but he gave, or rather ſold, all the ſubaltern places, and 
made great profits out of the eftate of the Crown: But now, that 
eſtate being gone, and the Earl of Southampton diſdaining to' ſell 


places, the matter was ſettled ſo, that the Lord Treaſurer was to 


have 8000 J. a year, and the King was to name all the ſubal- 
tern officers. It continued to be ſo all his time: But ſince that 2 
time the Lord Treaſurer has both the 8000 J. and a main hand Wl 


in the diſpoſin g of thoſe places. 
The man that was in the greateſt credit with the Earl of South- 


ampton was Sir Anthony Aſhly Cooper, who had married his niece, 
and became afterwards fo conſiderable that he was raiſed to be Earl 
of Shaftsbury. And fince he came to have ſo great a name, and 


that I knew him for many years in a very particular manner, I will 
dwell a little longer on his character; for it was of a very extra- 
ordinary compoſition. He began to make a conſiderable figure 
very early. Before he was twenty he came into the Houſe of 
Commons, and was on the King's fide; and undertook to get 


| Wiltſhire and Dorſetſhire to declare for him: But he was not able 


to effect it. Yet Prince Maurice breaking articles to a town, 


that he had got to. receive him, furniſhed him with an excuſe to 


forſake that ſide, and to turn to the Parliament. He had a won- 
derful faculty in ſpeaking to a popular aſſembly, and could mix 


both the facetious and the ſerious way of arguing very agreeably. 


He had a particular talent to make others truſt to his judgment, 
and depend on it: And he brought over ſo many to a ſubmiſſi- 
on to his opinion, that I never knew any man equal to him in 
the art of governing parties, and of making himſelf the head 
of them. He was as to religion a Deiſt at beſt: He had the 


dotage of Aſtrology in him to a high degree: He told me, that 
a Dutch doctor had from the ſtars foretold him the whole ſeries 
of his life. But that which was before him, when he told me this, 


proved falſe, if he told me true: For he ſaid, he was yet to be a 
greater man than he had been. He fancied, that after death our 
re 5 . | ſouls. 
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of King CHARLES IL 97 


fouls lived in ſtars. He had a general knowledge of the {lighter 1660. 
parts of learning, but underſtood little to the bottom: So he 
triumphed in a rambling way of talking, but argued ſlightly 
when he was held cloſe to any point. He had a wonderful fa- 

culty at oppoſing, and running things down; but had not the 

like force in building up. He had ſuch an extravagant vanity 


in ſetting himſelf out, that it was very diſagreeable. He preten- 


ded that Cromwell offered to make him King. He was indeed of 
great uſe to him in withſtanding the enthuſiaſts of that time. He 
was one of thoſe who preſs'd him moſt to accept of the Kingſhip, 
becauſe, as he ſaid afterwards, he was ſure it would ruin him. 
His ſtrength lay in the knowledge of England, and of all the 
conſiderable men in it. He underſtood well the ſize of their un- 
derſtandings, and their tempers: And he knew how to apply 
himſelf to them ſo dextrouſly, that, tho' by his changing ſides 
ſo often it was very viſible how little he was to be depended on, 
yet he was to the laſt much truſted by all the diſcontented par- 
ty. He was not aſhamed to reckon up the many turns he had 
made: And he valued himſelf on the doing it at the propereſt 


W ſeaſon, and in the beſt manner. This he did with ſo much va- 


nity, and ſo little diſcretion, that he loſt many by it. And his 
reputation was at laſt run ſo low, that he could not have held 
much longer, had he not died in good time, either for his fa- 
mily or for his party: The former would have been ruined, if 
he had not ſaved it by betraying the latter. 

Another man, very near of the ſame fort, who paſſed thro' AI 
many great employments, was Anneſly, advanced to be Earl of 
Angleſey; who had much more knowledge, and was very learn- 
ed, chiefly in the law. He had the faculty of ſpeaking indefatiga- 
bly upon every ſubject: But he ſpoke ungracefully ; and did not 


know that he was not good at raillery, for he was always attempting 


it. He underſtood our government well, and had examined far 
into the original of our conſtitution. He was capable of great 


application: And was a man of a grave deportment; but ſtuck at 


nothing, and was aſhamed of nothing. He was neither loved 
nor trulted by any man or any fide: And he ſeemed to have no 
regard to common decencies: But fold every thing that was 

in his power: And fold himſelf fo often, that at laſt the price fell 

ſo low, that he grew uſeleſs. | 
Hollis was a man of great courage, and of as great pride: He Ein-, che- 
was counted for many years the head of the Preſbyterian party. Aer. 
He was faithful and firm to his fide, and never changed thro' 

the whole courſe of his life. He engaged in a particular oppo- 
ſition to Cromwell in the time of the war. They hated one ano- 
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1680. ther equally. Hollis ſeemed to carry this too far: For he would | 


The His tory of the Rergn 


SV V not allow Cromwell to have been either wiſe or brave; but öfteni 


Manchefter”s 


applied Solomor's obſervation to him, zhat the battel wit not ro 
the ſtrong, nor favour to the man of underſtanding, but thut rimb 
and chance happened to all men. He was well verſed in the re- 
cords of Parliament: And argued well, but too vehemently. for 
he could not bear contradiction. He had the foul of ati old 
ſtubborn Roman in him. He was a faithful but a rough friend, 
and a ſevere but fair enemy. He had a true ſenſe of religion: 
And was a man of an unblamable courle of life, and of a found 
judgment when it was not biaſſed by paſſion. He was made a 
Lord for his merits in bringing about the Reſtoration. 
The Earl of Mancheſter was made Lord Chamberlain: A miti 


charaer. of a ſoft and obliging temper, of no great depth, but univerſal- 


Roherts's 
character. 


ly beloved, being both a vertuous and a generous man. The 
Lord Roberts was made Lord Privy Seal, afterwards Lord Liew- 
tenant of Ireland, and at laſt Lord Preſident of the Council. He 
was a man of a more moroſe and cynical temper, juſt in his ad- 


miniſtration, but vitious under the appearances of vertue: Learn- 
ed beyond any man of his quality, but intractable, ſtiff and ob- 


ſtinate, proud and jealous. . 5 
Theſe five, whom I have named laſt, had the chief hand in 
engaging the Nation in the deſign of the Reſtoration. They had 
oreat credit, chiefly with the Preſbyterian party, and were men 
of much dexterity. So the thanks of that great turn was owing 
to them: And they were put in great poſts by the Earl of Cla- 
rendins means. By which he loſt moſt of rhe Cavaliers, who 
could not bear the ſeeing ſuch men fo highly advanced, and fo 
/ 8 18 


At the King's firſt coming over, Monk and Mountague were 


the moſt confidered. They both had the Garter. The one was 


made Duke of Ahemarle, and the other Earl of Sandwich, and had 


noble eſtates given them. Mont was ravenous, as well as his 
wife, who was a mean contemptible creature. They both aſked, 
and fold all that was within their reach, nothing being denied 
them for ſome time; till he became fo uſeleſs, that little perſo- 
nal regard could be paid him. But the King maintained ſtill the 
appearances of it: For the appearance of the ſervice he did him 


was ſuch, that the King thought it fit to treat him with great 


- diftinQion, even after he ſaw into him, and deſpiſed him. He 


Clarges's 
chats. raiſed tyo other pe 


took care to raiſe kis kinſman Greewoill, who was made Earl of 
Bath and Groom bf the Stole, a man who thought of en 


but of getting and Fe money. The Duke of Albemarle 
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/ King CHARLES II. 


ho was an honeſt but haughty man. He became afterwards a 


very conſiderable Parliament man, and valued himſelf on his op- V 


poſing the Court, and on his frugality in managing the publick 
money; for he had CromwelPs œconomy ever in his mouth, and 
was always for reducing the expence of war to the modeſty 
and parſimony of thoſe times. Many 138K he carried this 
too far: But it made him very popular. After he was become very 
rich himſelf by the publick money, he ſeemed to take care that 
no body elſe ſhould grow as rich as he was in that way. Another 
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man raiſed by the Duke of Albemarle was Morrice, who was the Merrice's 
perſon that had prevailed with Mont to declare for the King. — 


Upon that he was made Secretary of State. He was very learn- 
ed, but full of pedantry and affectation. He had no true judg- 


ment about foreign affairs. And the Duke of Abemarle's judg- 


ment of them may be meaſured by what he ſaid, when he found 
the King grew weary of Morrice, but that in regard to him had 
no mind to turn him out; He did not know what was neceſſar 

for a good Secretary of State in which he was defective, for he 
could ſpeak French and write ſhort hand. 5 


N:colas was the other Secretary, who had been employed by Nals 
King Charles.the firſt during the war, and had ſerved him faith- cker. 


fully, but had no underſtanding in foreign affairs. He was a 
man of vertue, but could not fall into the King's temper, or 
become acceptable to him. So not long after the Reſtoration, 
Bennet, advanced afterwards to be Earl of Arlington, was by the 
intereſt of the Popiſh party made Secretary of State; and was 
admitted into ſo particular a confidence, that he began to raiſe 
a party in oppoſition to the Earl of Clarendon. He was a proud 


Arlington's 
charaQer. 


man. His parts were folid, but not quick. He had the art of 


obſerving the King's temper, and managing it beyond all the 


men of that time. He was believed a Papiſt. He had once pro- 


feſſed it: And when he died, he again reconciled himſelf to that 
Church. Yet in the whole coutſe of his miniſtry, he ſeemed to 
have made it a maxim, that the King ought to ſhew no favour 
to Popery, but that all his affairs would be ſpoiled if ever he 
turned that way; which made the Papiſts become his mortal 
enemies, and accuſe him as an apoſtate, and the betrayer of their 
mtereſts. His chief friend was Charles Berkely, made Earl of 
Falmouth, who without any viſible merit, unleſs it was the ma- 
naging the King's amours, was the moſt abſolute of all the King's 
favourites: And, which was peculiar to himſelf, he was as much 
in the Duke of Yor#s favour as in the King's. Berkley was ge- 


nerous in his expence: | Atid it was thought, if he had outlived 


the lewdnefs of chat tithe, and Come to a more ſedate courſe of 
5 | life, 
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life, he would have put the King on great and noble deſigns. 


SLY This I ſhould have thought more likely, if I had not had it from 


Baucking- 
171, 
raQer. 


TAacter. 


the Duke, who had ſo wrong a taſte, that there was reaſon to 
ſuſpe& his judgment both of men and things. Bennet and Berke- 
ley had the management of the miſtriſs. And all the Earl of 
Clarendon's enemies came about them: The chief of whom were 
the Duke of Buckingham and the Earl of Briſtol. gt 
The firſt of theſe was a man of noble preſence. He had a 
oreat livelineſs of wit, and a peculiar faculty of turning all 
things into ridicule with bold figures and natural deſcriptions. He 
had no ſort of literature: Only he was drawn into chymiſtry: And 
for ſome years he thought he was very near the finding the phi- 
loſopher's ſtone; which had the effect that attends on all ſuch 
men as he was, when they are drawn in, to lay out for it. He 
had no principles of religion, vertue, or friendſhip. Pleaſure, 
frolick, or extravagant diverſion was all that he laid to heart. 


He was true to nothing, for he was not true to himſelf. He had 


no ſteadineſs nor conduct: He could keep no ſecret, nor exe- 
cute any deſign without ſpoiling it. He could never fix his 
thoughts, nor govern his eſtate, tho then the greateſt in Eug- 


land. He was bred about the King: And for many years he had 


a great aſcendent over him: But he ſpake of him to all perſons 


with that contempt, that at laſt he drew a laſting diſgrace upon 
himſelf. And he at length ruined both body and mind, fortune and 
reputation equally. The madneſs of vice appeared in his per- 
ſon in very eminent inſtances; fince at laſt he became contemp- 


tible and poor, ſickly, and funk in his parts, as well as in all 


other reſpects, ſo that his converſation was as much avoided as 
ever it had been conrted. He found the King, when he came 
from his travels in the year 45, newly come to Paris, ſent over 
by his father when his affairs declined: And finding the King 
enough inclined to receive ill impreſſions, he, who was then got 
into all the impieties and vices of the age, ſet himſelf to corrupt 
the King, in which he was too ſucceſsful, being ſeconded in 
that wicked delign by the Lord Percy. And. to compleat the 
matter, Hobbs was brought to him, under the pretence of in- 
ſtructing him in mathematicks: And he laid before him his 


ſchemes, both with relation to religion and politicks, which 
made deep and laſting impreſſions on the King's mind. So that 


the main blame of the King's ill principles, and bad morals, was 


owing to the Duke of Buckingham. | 
Brier cha- The Earl of Briſtol was a man of courage and learning, of a 
bold temper and a lively wit, but of no judgment nor ſteadineſs. 
He was in the Queen's intereſt during the war at Oxford, And 


he 
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men ſo ſure to the King, as his being ſure to them, and giving 
them hopes of ſharing the confiſcated eſtates among them; 
whereas, he thought, all diſcourſes of treaty made them feeble 
and fearful. When he went beyond ſea he turned Papiſt. But 
it was after a way of his own: For he loved to magnity the dif- 
ference between the Church and the Court of Rome. He was 
eſteemed a very good ſpeaker: But he was too copious, and too 
florid. He was ſet at the head of the popiſh party, and was a 
violent enemy of the Earl of Clarendon. 


Having now ſaid as much as ſeems neceſſary to deſcribe the 7 auderdate's 
ſtate of the Court and Miniſtry at the Reſtoration, I will next Character. 


give an account of the chief of the Scozs, and of the parties that 
were formed among them. The Earl of Lauderdale, afterwards 
made Duke, had been for many years a zealous Covenanter : 
But in the year forty ſeven he turned to-the King's intereſts; 


and had continued a priſoner all the while after Morceſter fight, 


where he was taken. He was kept for ſome years in the tower 
of London, in Portland caſtle, and in other priſons, till he was 
ſer at liberty by thoſe who called home the King. So he went 
over to Holland. And ſince he continued fo long, and contrary to 
all mens opinions in fo high a degree of favour and confidence, 
it-may be expected that I ſhould be a little copious in ſetting 
out his character; for I knew him very. particularly. He made 
a very ill appearance: He was very big: His hair red, hanging odly 
about him: His tongue was too big for his mouth, which made him 
bedew all that he talked to: And his whole manner was rough and 
boiſterous, and very unfit for a Court. He was very learned, not 
only in Latin, in which he was a maſter, but in Greek and He- 
brew. He had read a great deal of divinity, and almoſt all the 
| hiſtorians ancient and modern: So that he had great matcrials. 
He had with theſe an extraordinary memory, and a copious but 
unpoliſhed expreſſion, He was a man, as the Duke of Bucking- 
bam called him to me, of a blundering underſtanding. He 
was haughty beyond expreſſion, abject to thoſe he ſaw he muſt 
ſtoop to, but imperious to all others. He had a violence of paſ- 
ſion that carried him often to fits like madneſs, in Hhich he 
had no temper. If he took a thing wrong, it was à vain thing 


to ſtudy to convince him: That would rather provoke him to 


ſwear, he would never be of another mind: He was to be let - 


lone: And perhaps he would have forgot what he had ſaid, and 


come about of his own accord. He was the coldeſt friend. and 
the violenteſt enemy I ever knew: I felt it too much not £0 
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he ſtudied to drive things paſt the poſſibility of a treaty, or any 1660. 
reconciliation ; fancying that nothing would make the military VS 
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d himſelf up afterwards to luxury and ſenſuality : And by that 


know it. He at firſt ſeemed to deſpiſe wealth: But he deliver- 


means he ran into a vaſt expence, and ſtuck at nothing that 
was neceſſary to ſupport it. In his long impriſonment he had 
great impreſſions of religion on his mind: But he wore theſe out 
ſo entirely, that ſcare any trace of them was left. His great expe- 
rience in affairs, his ready compliance with every thing that he 
thought would pleaſe the King, and his bold offering at the moſt 
deſperate counſels, gained him ſuch an intereſt in the King, that 


no attempt againſt him nor complaint of him could ever ſhake it, 


till a decay of ſtrength and underſtanding forced him to let go 
his hold. He was in his principles much againſt * no and 


arbitrary government: And yet by a fatal train of paſſions and 


intereſts he made way for the former, and had almoſt eſtabliſh- 
ed the latter. And, whereas ſome by a ſmooth deportment made 


the firſt beginnings of tyranny leſs diſcernible and unaccepta- 


Crawford's 
character. 


Nor bes's cha- 
tacter. 


ble, he by the fury of his behaviour wp * the ſeverity of his 
miniſtry, which was liker the cruelty o 

legality of juſtice. With all this he was a Preſbyterian, and re- 
tained his averſion to King Charles I. and his party to his 
death. 

The Earl of Crawford had been his fellow priſoner for ten 
years. And that was a good title for maintaining him in the 
poſt he had before, of being Lord Treaſurer. He was a ſincere 
but weak man, paſſionate and indiſcreet, and continued till a 
zealous Preſbyterian. The Earl, afterwards Duke of Rozhes, had 
married his Daughter, and had the merit of a long impriſonment 


| likewiſe to recommend him: He had a ready dexterity in the 


Tweedale's 


charaQer. 


management of affairs, with a ſoft and inſinuating addreſs; He 
had a quick apprehenſion with a clear judgment: He had no 
advantage of education, no ſort of literature: Nor had he tra- 
velled abroad: All in him was mere nature. 5 
The Earl of Tweedale was another of Lord Lauderdale's 
friends. He was early engaged in buſineſs, and continued in it to a 
great age. He underſtood all the intereſts and concerns of Hcot- 
land well: He had a great ſtock of knowledge, with a mild and 


obliging temper. He was of a blameleſs, or rather an exempla- 
ry, life in all reſpects. He had looſe thoughts both of civil and 


eccleſiaſtical government; and ſeemed to think, that what form 
ſoever was uppermoſt was to be complied with. He had been 


in CromwelPs Parliament, and had abjured the Royal family, 


he pretended in the right of his wife who was their _ 
1 — 5 4 e lter 


which lay heavy on him. But the diſputes about the guardian- 
ſhip of the Ducheſs of Monmouth and her elder ſiſter, to which 


an inquiſition than the I 
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ſiſter againſt her mother who was Lord Rothes's ſiſter, drew 1660. 
him into that compliance which brought a great cloud upon him; NV 
"Tho? he was in all other reſpects the ableſt and worthieſt man of 

the nobility: Only he was too cautious and fearful. 

A ſon of the Marquis of Douglas, made Earl of Sellirt, had p. Ham. 
married the hcirefs of the family of Hamilton, who by her fa- , cares: 
ther's patent was Ducheſs of Hamilton: And when the heireſs of 
a title in Scotland marries one not equal to her in rank, it is or- 
dinary at her deſire to give her huſband the title for life: So he 
was made Duke of Hamilton. He then paſs'd for a ſoft man, 
who minded nothing but the recovery of that family from the 
great debts under which it was ſinking, till it was raiſed up a- 

ain by his great management. After he had compaſſed that, 

e became a more conſiderable man. He wanted all fort of 
poliſhing: He was rough and ſullen, but candid and ſincere. 
His temper was boiſterous, neither fit to ſubmit nor to govern. 
He was mutinous when out of power, and imperious in it. He AM 
wrote well, but ſpoke ill: For his judgment when calm, was 4 
better than his imagination. He made himſelf a great maſter 1 
in the knowledge of the laws, of the hiſtory, and of the fami- | 
lies of Scotland; and ſeemed always to have a regard to juſtice, #F 
and the good of his country: But a narrow and ſelfiſh temper 
brought ſuch an habitual meaneſs on him, that he was not 

capable of deſigning or undertaking great things. 

Another man of that fide, that made a good figure at that xu; 
time, was Bruce, afterwards Earl of Kincairdin, who had mar- character. 
ried a daughter of Mr. Somelſdych in Holland: And by that means 
he had got acquaintance with our Princes beyond ſea, and had 
ſupplied them liberally in their neceſſities. He was both the wiſ- 
eſt and the worthieſt man that belonged to his countrey, and 
fit for governing any affairs but his own; which he by a wrong 
turn, and by his love for the publick, neglected to his ruin; for 

they conſiſting much in works, coals, ſalt, and mines, requir- | 
ed much care; and he was very capable of it, having gone far 
in mathematicks, and being a great maſter of mechanicks. His 
thoughts went ſlow, and Fs words came much {lower : But a 
deep judgment appeared in every thing he ſaid or did. He 
had a noble zeal for juſtice, in which even friendſhip could 
never biaſs him. He had ſolid principles of religion and ver- 
tue, which ſhewed themſelves with great luſtre on all occaſi- 
ons. He was a faithful friend, and a merciful enemy. I may 
be perhaps inclined to carry his character too far; for he was 
the firſt man that entred into friendſhip with me. We continu- 
ed for ſeventeen years in ſo entire a friendſhip, that there was 
never 
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WY death. And it was from him that I underſtood the whole ſecret 


character o 
the old Ca- 
valiers. 


Primeroſe's 
charaQer. 


Fletcher's 
character. 


of affairs; for he was truſted with every thing. He had a won- 
derful love to the King; and would never believe me, when 1 
warned him, what he might look for, if he did not go along 
with an abje& compliance in every thing. He found it true in 
concluſion. And the love he bore the King made his diſgrace 
fink deeper in him, than became ſuch a philoſopher, or fo good 
a chriſtian as he was. 

I now turn to another ſet of men, of whom the Earls of M;- 
dletoun and Glencairn were the chief. They were followed by the 


The general herd of the Cavalier party, who were now very fierce and full 
f 


of courage over their cups, tho' they had been very diſcreet ma- 
nagers of it in the field, and in time of action. But now ever 

one of them boaſted that he had killed his thouſands. And all 
were full of merit, and as full of high pretenſions; far beyond 
what all the wealth and revenues of Scotland could anſwer. The 
ſubtileſt of all Lord Midletoun's friends was Sir Archibald Prime- 
roſe: A man of long and great practice in affairs; for he and 
his father had ſerved the Crown ſucceſſively an hundred years 


all but one, when he was turned out of employment. He was 


a dextrous man in buſineſs: He had always expedients ready at 
every difficulty. He had an art of ſpeaking to all men according 
to their ſenſe of things: And fo drew out their ſecrets while he 
concealed his own: For words went for nothing with him. He 
ſaid every thing that was neceflary to perſuade thoſe he ſpoke 
to, that he was of their mind; and did it in ſo genuine a way 
that he ſeemed to ſpeak his heart. He was always for ſoft counſels, 


and flow methods: And thought that the chief thing that a great 


man ought to do was, to raiſe his family and his kindred, who 
naturally ſtick to him; for he had ſeen ſo much of the world, 
that he did not depend much on friends, and ſo took no care 
in making any. He always adviſed the Earl of Midletoun to go 
ſlowly in the King's buſineſs ; but to do his own effectually, be- 
fore the King ſhould ſee he had no farther occaſion for him. 
That Earl had another friend, who had more credit with him, 
tho' Primeroſe was more neceſſary for managing a Parliament: 
He was Sir John Fletcher, made the King's Advocate or Attor- 
ney General: For Mecolſon was dead. Fletcher was a man of a 
generous temper, who deſpiſed wealth, except as it was neceſſa- 
ry to ſupport a vaſt expence. He was a bold and fierce man, 
who hated all mild proceedings, and could ſcarce ſpeak. with 
decency or patience to thoſe of the other fide. So that he was 


looked on by all that had been faulty in the late times, as an 


Inquiſitor 
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Inquiſitor General. On the other hand Primeroſè took money 1660. 
liberally, and was the interceſſor for all who made ſuch effectu 
al applications to him. | 5 
The firſt thing that was to be thought on, with relation to Advices of- 
Scottiſh affairs, was the manner in which offenders in the late % affairs. a 
times were to be treated: For all were at mercy. In the letter 
the King writ from Breda to the Parliament of Huglaud he had 
promiſed a full indemnity for all that was paſt, excepting only 
rhoſe who had been concerned in his father's death: To which 
the Earl of Clarendon perſuaded the King to adhere in a moſt 
ſacred manner; ſince the breaking of faith in ſuch a point was 
that which muſt for ever deſtroy confidence, and the obſerv- 
ing all ſuch promiſes ſeemed to be a fundamental maxim in 
government, which was to be mainrained in ſuch a manner, 
that not ſo much as a ſtretch was to be made in it. But there 
was no promiſe made for Hcotlaud So all the Cavaliers, as the 
were full of revenge, hoped to have the eſtates of thoſe who had 
been concerned in the late wars divided among them. The 
Earl of Lauderdale told the King, on the other hand, that the por a gene- 
Scottiſh nation had turned eminently, tho unfortunately, to ſerve . 9 
his father in the year forty eight; that they had brought himſelf a- 
mong them, and had loſt two armies in his ſervice, and had been 
under nine years oppreſſion on that account; that they had encou- 
raged and aſſiſted Mob in all he did: They might be therefore 
highly diſguſted, if they ſhould not have the ſame meaſure of 
grace and pardon that he was to give England. Beſides, the 
King, while he was in Scotland, had in the Parliament of Her- 
ling paſs'd a very full act of indemnity, tho' in the terms and with 
the title of an act of approbation. It is true, the records of that 
Parliament were not exſtant, but had been loſt in the confuſion 
that followed upon the reduction of that Kingdom: Yet the thing 
Was fo freſh in every man's memory, that it might have a ve- 
ry ill effe&, if the King ſhould proceed without a regard to it. 
There was indeed another very ſevere act made in that Parlia- 
ment againſt all that ſhould treat or fubmit to Cromwell, or com- 
ply in any ſort with him: But, he ſaid, a difference ought to be 
made berween thoſe who during the ſtruggle had deſerted the 
ſervice and gone over to the enemy, of which number it might 
be fit to make ſome examples, and the reſt of the kingdom, who 
upon the general reduction had been forced to capitulate: 
It would be hard to puniſh any for ſubmitting to a ſuperior force, 
when they were in no condition to reſiſt it. This ſeemed tea- 
lonable: And the Earl of Clarendon acquieſced in it. - But the Earl 
of Midletoun and his party complained of it, and deſired that 
"© | the 
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1660. the Marquis of Argile, whom they charged with an acceſſion to 
GY the King's murder, and ſome few of thoſe who had joined in 


the remonſtrance while the King was in Scotland, might be pro- 
ceeded againſt. The Marquis of Argz/e's craft made them affraid 
of him: And his Eſtate made them deſire to divide it amon g them. 
His ſon, the Lord Lorn, was come up to Court, and was well 
received by the King: For he had adhered ſo firmly to the 
King's intereſt, that he would never enter into any engage- 
ments with the Uſurpers: And upon every new occaſion of jea- 
louſy he had been clapt up. In one of his impriſonments he 
had a terrible accident from a cannon bullet, which the ſoldiers 
were throwing to exerciſe their ſtrength, and by a recoil {truck 
him in the head, and made ſuch a fracture in his ſkull, that the o- 
eration of the trepan, and the cure, was counted one of the 
greateſt performances of ſurgery at that time. The difference 
between his father and him went on to a total breach ; fo that 
his father was ſet upon the diſinheriting him of all that was 
ſtill left in his power. Upon the Reſtoration the Marquis of 


Argile went up to the Highlands for ſome time, till he adviſed 


with his friends what to do, who were divided in opinion. He 


writ by his ſon to the King, aſking leave to come and wait 


on him. The King gave an anſwer that ſeemed to encourage 
it, but did not bind him to any thing. I have forgot the words: 
Therewas an equivocating in them that did not become a Prince: 
But his ſon told me, he wrote them very particularly to his father, 
without any advice of his own. Upon that the Marquis of A- 
gle came up ſo ſecretly, that he was within Mhite- hall, before 
his enemies knew any thing of his journey. He ſent his fon to 


the King to beg admittance. But inſtead of that he was ſent 


Argile ſent to the Tower. And orders were ſent down for clapping up three 
to the 1 OW= 


of the chief Remonſtrators. Of theſe Wariſtoun was one: But he 
had notice ſent him before the meſſenger came: So he made his 
eſcape, and went beyond ſea, firſt to Hamburgh. He had been 
long courted by Cromwell, and had ſtood at a diſtance from him 
for ſeven years: But in the laſt year of his government he had 
gone into his counſels, and was ſummoned as one of his Peers 
to the other Houle, as it was called. He was after that put in- 
to the Council of ſtate after Richard was put out: And then he 
fat in another court put up by Lambert and the Army, called the 
Committee of ſafety. So there was a great deal againſt him. Swin- 
tou, one of CromwelPs Lords, was alſo ſent a priſoner to Scotland. 
And thus it was reſolved to make a few examples in the Parlia- 
ment that was to be called, as ſoon as the King could be got to 
prepare matters for it. It was reſolved on, to reſtore the Rog 
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authority to the ſame ſtate it was in before the wars, and to 1660. 

| raiſe ſuch a force as might be neceſſary to ſecure the quiet of that Yo 
kingdom for the future. 

It was a harder point, what to do with the citadels that were The citadels 

built by Cromwell, and with the Engliſh garriſons that were kept 2 Lon 

in them. Many ſaid, it was neceſſary to keep that kingdom in 

that ſubdued ſtate; at leaſt till all things were ſettled, and that 

there was no more danger from thence. The Earl of Claren- 

ahn was of this mind. But the Earl of Lauderdale laid before 

the King, that the conqueſt Cromwell had made of Scotland was 

for their adhering to him: He might then judge what they 

would think, who had ſuffered ſo much and fo long on his ac- 

count; if the ſame thraldome ſhould be now kept up by his means : 

It would create an univerſal diſguſt. He told the King, that the 

time might come, in which he would wiſh rather to have Scotch 

garriſons in England: It would become a national quarrel, and 

looſe the affections of the country to ſuch a degree, that per- 

haps they would join with the garriſons, if any disjointing hap- 

pen'd in England againſt him : Whereas, without any ſuch badge 

of {lavery, Scotland might be ſo managed, that they might be 

made entirely his. The Earl of Mzdleroun and his party durſt 

not appear for ſo unpopular a thing. So it was agreed on, that 

the citadels ſhould be evacuated and lighted, as {Gon as the 

money could be raiſed in England for paying and diſbanding the 

Army. Of all this the Earl of Lauderdale was believed the chief 

adviſer, So he became very popular in Scotland. ol 
The next thing that fell under conſideration was the Church, Diſputes 

and whether Biſhops were to be reſtored, or not. The Earl of Eriſcopacf. 

Lauderdale at his firſt coming to the King ſtuck firm to Preſby- | 

tery. He told me, the King ſpoke to him to let that go, for 

it was not a religion for gentlemen. He being really a Preſby- 

terian, but at the ſame time reſolving to get into the King's 

confidence, ſtudied to convince the King by a very ſubtil me- 

thod to keep up Preſbytery ſtill in Scotland. He told him, that 

both King James and his father had ruined their affairs by en- 

gaping in the deſign of ſetting up Epiſcopacy in that kingdom : 

And by that means Scotland became diſcontented, and was of 

no uſe to them: Whereas the King ought to govern them ac- 

cording to the grain of their own inclinations, and to make them 

ſure to him: He ought, inſtead of endeavouring an uniformity 

in both kingdoms, to keep up the oppoſition between them, and 

rather to encreaſe than to allay that hatred that was between 

them: And then the Scots would be ready, and might be eaſily 

brought to ſerve him upon any occaſion of diſpute he might 


afterwards 
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1660. afterwards have with the Parliament of England: All things 
—SY>yere then ſmooth : But that was the honey moon, and it could 


not laſt long: Nothing would keep Eng/and more in awe, than 
if they ſaw Scotland firm in their duty and affection to him: 
Whereas nothing gave them ſo much heart, as when they knew 
Scotland was disjointed: It was a vain attempt to think of do- 
ing any thing in Eugland by means of the /7:/þ, who were a 
deſpicable people, and had a ſea to paſs: But Scotland could be 
brought to engage for the King in a more ſilent manner, and 
could ſerve him more effectually: He therefore laid it down for 
a maxim, from which the King ought never to depart, that 
Scotland was to be kept quiet and in good humour, that the op- 
poſition of the two kingdoms was to be kept up and heighten'd: 
And then the King might reckon on every man capable of 
bearing arms in Scotland, as a liſted ſoldier, who would willing- 
ly change a bad country for a better. This was the plan he 
laid before the King. I cannot tell, whether this was to co- 
ver his zeal for Preſpytery, or on deſign to encourage the King 
to ſet up arbitrary government in England. 

' To fortify theſe adviſes he wrote a long letter in white ink 
to a Daughter of the Earl of Caſſilis, Lady Margaret Kennedy, 
who was in great credit with the party, and was looked on as 
a very wiſe and good woman, and was out of meaſure zealous 
for them. I married her afterwards, and after her death 
found this letter among her papers: In which he expreſſed great 
zeal for the cauſe: He ſaw the King was indifferent in the mat- 
ter: But he was eaſy to thoſe who preſſed for a change: Which, 
he ſaid, nothing could ſo effectually hinder, as the ſending up 
many men of good ſenſe, but without any noiſe, who might 
inform the King of the averſion the nation had to that govern- 
ment, and aſſure him that, if in that point he would be eaſy to 
them, he might depend upon them as to every thing elſe; and 
particularly, if he ſtood in need of their ſervice in his other do- 
minions: But he charged her to truſt very few of the Miniſters 
with this, and to take care that Sharp might know nothing of 
it: For he was then jealous of him. This had all the effect 
that the Earl of Lauderdale intended by it. The King was no 
more jealous of his favouring Preſbytery; but looked on him as 
a fit inſtrument to manage Scotland, and to ſerve him in the moſt 
deſperate deſigns: And on this all his credit with the King was 
founded. In the mean time Sharp, ſeeing the King cold in 
the matter of Epiſcopacy, thought it was neceſſary to lay the 
Preſbyterians aſleep, to make them apprehend no danger to their 
government, and to engage the Publick Reſolutioners to proceed 

3 | | againſt 
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by their own party, and by that means the others might be- 
come ſo odious to the more violent Preſbyterians, that thereby 
they might be the more eaſily diſpoſed to ſubmit to Epiſcopacy, 
or at leaſt might have leſs credit to act againſt it. So he, 
being preſs d by thoſe who employed him to procure ſomewhat 


from the King that might look like a confirmation of their go- 


vernment, and put to ſilence all diſcourſes of an intended change, 
obtained by the Earl of Lauderdale's means, that a letter ſhould 
be writ by the King to the Preſbytery of Edenburgh, to be com- 
municated by them to all the other Preſbyteries in Sco:land, in 
which he confirmed the General Aſſemblies that fate at St. Au- 
drews and Dundee while he was in Scozland, and that had con- 
firmed the publick reſolutions ; in which he ordered them to pro- 
ceed to cenſure all thoſe who had then proteſted againſt them, and 
would not now ſubmit to them. The King did alſo confirm 
their Preſbyterian government, as it was by law eſtabliſhed. 
This was ſigned, and ſent down without communicating it to 
the Earl of Midletoun or his party. But as ſoon as he heard of 
it, he thought Harp had betrayed the deſign ; and ſent for him, 
and charged him with it. Harp ſaid, in his own excuſe, that 
ſomewhat muſt be done for quieting the Preſbyterians, who were 
beginning to take the allarm: That might have produced ſuch 
applications, as would perhaps make ſome impreſſion on the King: 
Whereas now all was ſecured, and yet the King was engaged to 
nothing; for his confirming their government, as it was eſtab- 
liſhed by law, could bind him no longer than while that legal 
eſtabliſhment was in force: So the reverſing of that would re- 
leaſe the King. This allayed the Earl of Midletoun's diſpleaſure 
a little. Yet Primeroſe told me, he ſpoke often of it with 
great indignation, ſince it ſeemed below the dignity of a King 
thus to equivocate with his people, and to deceive them. It 
ſeemed, that Sharp thought it not enough to cheat the party 
himſelf, but would have the King ſhare with him in the fraud. 
This was no honourable ſtep to be made by a King, and to 
be contrived by a Clergyman. The letter was received with 
tranſports of joy: The Preſbyterians reckoned they were ſafe, 
and began to proceed ſeverely againſt the Proteſters; to which 
they were ſet on by ſome aſpiring men, who hoped to merit by the 
heat expreſſed on this occaſion, And if Sharp's impatience to 
get into the Archbiſhoprick of St. Andrews had not wrought too 
ſtrong on him, it would have given a great advantage to the reſti- 
tution of Epiſcopacy, if a General Aſſembly had been called, __ 
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againſt all the Proteſters; that ſo thoſe who were like to be 1660, 
the moſt inflexible in the point of Epiſcopacy ＋ be cenſured d 
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A Council 
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fit at Court 
for Scotifh 
affairs. 


have ſhewn the ene of maintaining the government of 
the Church in a parity, and the neceſſity of ſetting a ſuperiour 
order over them for keeping them in unity and peace. 
The King ſettled the Miniſtry in Scotland. The Earl of Midle- 
touꝶm was declared the King's Commiſhoner for holding the Par- 
liament, and General of the forces that were to be raiſed: The 
Earl of Glencainn was made Chancellour: The Earl of Lauder- 
dale was Secretary of State: The Earl of Rozhes Preſident of the 
Council: The Earl of Crawford was continued in the Treaſury : 
Primeroſewas Clark Regiſter, which is very like the place of Maſter 
of the Rolls in England. The reſt depended on theſe. But the 
Earls of Midletoun and Lauderdale were the two heads of the 
parties. The Earl of Midletoun had a private inſtruction, which, 
as Lauderdale told me, was not communicated to him, to try the 
inclinations of the Nation for Epiſcopacy, and to conſider of 
the beſt method of ſetting it up. This was drawn from the King 
by the Earl of Clarendon: For he himſelf was obſerved to be 
very cold in it, while theſe things were doing. Primeroſe got 
an order from the King to put up all the publick regiſters of 
Scotland, which Cromwell had brought up, and lodged in the 
Tower of London, as a pawn upon that Kingdom, in imitation 
of what King Edward the firſt was faid to have done when 
he ſubdued that Nation. They were now put up in fifty hogſheds : 
And a ſhip was ready to carry them down. But it was ſuggeſted 
to Lord Clarendon, that the original Covenant, ſigned by the 
King, and ſome other declarations under his hand, were among 
them. And he, apprehending that at ſome time or other an 
ill uſe might have been made of theſe, would not ſuffer them 
to be ſhipped till they were viſited: Nor would he take Prime- 
76/e's promiſe of ſearching for theſe carefully, and ſending them 


up to him. So he ordered a ſearch to be made. None of the 


papers he looked for were found. But ſo much time was loſt, 
that the ſummer was ſpent : So they were ſent down in winter : 
And by ſome eaſterly guſts the ſhip was caſt away near Berwick. 
So we loſt all our records. And we have nothing now but ſome 
fragments in private hands to rely on, having made at that 
time ſo great a ſhipwreck of all our authentick writings. This 
heightened the diſpleaſure the Nation had at the deſigns then 
on foot. | ; 
The main thing, upon which all other matters depended, 
was the method in which the affairs of $coz/anud were to be con- 
ducted. The Earl of Clarendon moved, that there might be a 


Council ſettled. to fit regularly at V hitehall on Scorrsſh affairs, 
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to which every one of the Scotch Privy Council that happened 
to be on the place ſhould be admitted: But with this addition, 
that, as two Scotch Lords were called to the Engliſb Council, ſo 
ſix of the Engliſh were to be of the Scorch Council. The ef- 
fect of this would have been, that whereas the Scorch Counſel- 
lours had no great force in Engliſh affairs, the Eugliſh, as they 
were men of great credit with the King, and were always on 
the place, would have the government of the affairs of Scotland 
wholly in their hands. This probably would have ſaved that 


Nation from much injuſtice and violence, when there was a 


certain method of laying their grievances before the King: 
Complaints would have been heard, and matters well examined: 


Engliſhmen would not, and durſt not, have given way to cry- 


ing oppreſhon, and illegal proceedings: For tho' theſe matters 
did not fall under the cogniſance of an Eugliſb Parliament, yet 


it would have very much blaſted a man's credit who ſhould 
have concurred in ſuch methods of government as were put 
in practice afterwards in that Kingdom: Therefore all people 
quickly ſaw how wiſe a project this was, and how happy it 


1660. 


would have proved, if affairs had ſtill gone in that channel. 


But the Earl of Lauderdale oppoſed this with all his ſtrength. 
He told the King, it would quite deſtroy the ſcheme he had 


laid before him, which muſt be managed ſecretly, and by men 


that were not in fear of the Parliament of England, nor ob- 
noxious to it. He ſaid to all Scoxch-men, this would make Scot- 
land à province to England, and ſubject it to Enghſh Coun- 


ſellours, who knew neither the laws nor the intereſts of Scotland, 


and yet would determine every thing relating to it: And all 
the wealth of Scotland would be employed to bribe them, who, 
having no concern of their own in the affairs of that Kingdom, 


muſt be ſuppoſed capable of being turned by private confidera- 


tions. To the Preſbyterians he ſaid, this would infallibly bring 
in, not only Epiſcopacy, but every thing elſe from the Eugliſh 
pattern, Men who had neither kindred nor eſtates in Scorland 
would be biaſſed chiefly by that which was moſt in vogue in 
England, without any regard to the inclinations of the Scots. 
Theſe things made great impreſſions on the Hcottiſh Nation. 


The King himſelf did not much like it. But the Earl of Ca- 


rendon told him, Scotland, by a ſecret and ill management, had 
begun the embroilment in his father's affairs, which could ne- 
ver have happened, if the affairs of that Kingdom had- been 
under a more equal inſpection : If Scozland ſhould again fall into 
new diſorders, he muſt have the help of England to quiet them: 
And that could not be expected, if the Eugliſh had no ſhare in 
the 


The Com- 


Scotland. 


mittee of Eſ- 
tates meet in 
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1660. the conduct of matters there. The King yielded to it: And 
i >_ 


this method was followed for two or three years; but was af- 
terwards broke by the Earl of Lauderdale, when he got into the 
chief management. He began early to obſerve ſome uneaſineſs 
in the King at the Earl of Clarendon's poſitive way. He ſaw 
the miſtriſs ated him: And he believed ſhe would in time be 
too hard for him: Therefore he made great applications to her. 
But his converſation was too coarſe: And he had not money 
enough to ſupport himſelf by preſents to her : So he could not 
be admitted into that cabal which was held in her lodgings. 
He ſaw, that in a Council, where men of weight, who had much 
at ſtake in England, bore the chief ſway, he durſt not have 
propoſed thoſe things, by which he intended to eſtabliſh his own 
intereſt with the King, and to govern that Kingdom which 
way his pride or paſſion might guide him. Among others, 
he took great pains to perſuade me of the ee ſervice he had 
done his country by breaking that method of governing it; tho 
we had many occaſions afterwards to ſee how fatal that proved, 
and how wicked his deſign in it was. 

I have thus opened with ſome copiouſneſs the beginnings of 
this reign; ſince, as they are little known, and I had them 
from the chief of both ſides, ſo they may guide the reader to 
obſerve the progreſs of things better in the ſequel than he 
could otherwiſe do. In Auguſt the Earl of Glencarrn was ſent 
down to Scotland, and had orders to call together the Committee 
of Eſtates. This was a practice begun in the late times; When 
the Parliament made a receſs, they appointed ſome of every State 
to fit, and to act as a Council of State in their name till the next 


ſeſſion; for which they were to prepare matters, and to which 


they gave an account of their proceedings. When the Parli- 
ament of Herling was adjourned, the King being preſent, a 
Committee had been named: So, ſuch of theſe as were yet alive 
were ſummoned to meet, and to ſee to the quiet of the Nation, 


till the Parliament ſhould be brought together; which did not 


meet before January. On the day in which the Committee 
met, ten or twelve of the Proteſting Miniſters met likewiſe at E- 


denburgb, and had before them a warm paper prepared by one 
Gathery, one of the violenteſt Miniſters of the whole party. In 


it, after ſome cold compliment to the King upon his Reſtorati- 
on, they put him in mind of the Covenant which he had ſo ſo- 
lemnly ſworn while among them: They lamented that, inſtead 
of IN the ends of it in England, as he had ſworn to do, 
he had ſet up the Common Prayer in his Chappel, and the or- 


der of Biſhops: Upon which they made terrible — 
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of heavy judgments from God on him, if he did not ſtand to 1660. 
che Covenant, which they called the oath of God. The Earl V- 
of Glencairn had notice of this meeting: And he ſent and ſeiz- 

ed on them together with this remonſtrance. The paper was 
voted ſcandalous and ſeditious: And the Miniſters were all clapt 

up in priſon, and were threaten'd with great ſeverities. Guthery 

was kept ſtill in priſon, who had brought the others together: 

But the reſt after a while's impriſonment were let go. Guthery, 
being Miniſter of Herlin while the King was there, had let fly 

at him in his Sermons in a moſt indecent manner; which at 

laſt became ſo intolerable, that he was cited to appear before 

the King to anſwer for ſome paſſages in his ſermons: He would 

not appear, but declined the King and his Council, who, he 

ſaid, were not proper judges of matters of doctrine, for which 

he was only accountable to the judicatories of the Kirk, He al- 

ſo proteſted for remedy of law againſt the King, for thus di- 
ſturbing him in the exerciſe of his Miniſtry. This perſonal 
affront had irritated the King more againſt him, than againſt 

any other of the party. And it was reſolved to ſtrike a terrour 

into them all, by making an example of him. He was a man of 
courage, and went thro' all his trouble with great firmneſs. 

But this way of proceeding ſtruck the whole party with ſuch a 
conſternation, that it had all the effect which was deſigned by 

it: For whereas the pulpits had, to the great ſcandal of religi- 

on, been places where the preachers had for many years vent- 

ed their ſpleen and arraigned all proceedings, they became now 

more decent, and there was a general filence every where with 
relation to the affairs of ſtate: Only they could not hold from 
many {ly and ſecret inſinuations, as if the Ark of God was ſhak- 

ing, and the Glory departing. A great many offenders were 
ſummoned, at the King's ſuit, before the Committee of Eſtates, 

and required to give bail, that they ſhould appear at the open- 

ing of the Parliament, and anſwer to what ſhould be then ob- 
jected to them. Many ſaw, the deſign of this was to fright them 

into a compoſition, and alſo into a concurrence with the mea- 

ſures that were to be taken. For the greater part they compli- 

ed, and redeemed themſelves from farther vexation by ſuch pre- 
ſents as they were able to make. And in theſe tranſactions | 
Primeroſe and Fletcher were the great dealers. 


In the end of the year the Earl of Midletoun came down with A Pattis- 
great magnificence: His way of living was the moſt ſplendid the t 
nation had ever ſeen: But it was likewiſe the moſt ſcandalous; 
tor vices of all forts were the open practices of thoſe about 
him. Drinking was the moſt notorious of all, which was often 
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1660. continued thro the whole night to the next morning: And 


114 


many diſorders happening after thoſe irrregular heats, the people, 


who had never before that time ſeen any thing like it, came to 
look with an ill eye on every thing that was done by ſuch a ſet 
of lewd and vitious men. This laid in all men's minds a new 
prejudice againſt Epiſcopacy: For they, who could not examine 
into the nature of things, were apt to take an ill opinion of e- 
very change in religion that was brought about by ſuch bad in- 
ſtruments. There had been a face of gravity and piety in the 
former adminiſtration, which made the libertinage of the pre- 


ſent time more odious. | 


1661, The Earl of Midletoun opened the Parliament on the firſt of Ja- 
—SY mary with a ſpeech ſetting forth the bleſſing of the Reſtoration : 
He magnified the King's perſon, and enlarged on the affection 
that he bore to that his ancient Kingdom: He hoped they would 
make ſuitable returns of zeal for the King's ſervice, that they 
would condemn all the invaſions that had been made on the Re- 
gal authority, and aſſert the juſt prerogative of the Crown, and 
give ſupplies for keeping up ſuch a force as was neceſſary to ſe- 
cure the publick peace, and to preſerve them from the return of 
ſuch calamities as they had ſo long felt. The Parliament writ an 
anſwer to the King's letter full of duty and thanks. The firſt 
thing propoſed was to name Lords of the Articles. In order to 
the apprehending the importance of this, I will give ſome ac- 
count of the conſtitution of that Kingdom. ; 
The Lords The Parliament was anciently the King's Court, where all 
of the Atti. who held land of him were bound to appear. All fate in one 
houſe, but were conſidered as three eſtates. The firſt was the 
Church, repreſented by the Biſhops, and mitred Abbors, and 
Priors. The ſecond was the Baronage, the Nobility and Gen- 
try who held their Baronies of the King. And the third was 
the Burroughs, who held of the King by Barony, tho? in a 
community. So that the Parliament was truly the Baronage 
of the Kingdom. The lefler Barons grew weary of this atten- 


dance: So in King James the firſt time (during the reign of Heu- | 


715 IV. of England) they were excuſed from it, and were impower- 
ed to ſend proxies, to an indefinite number, to repreſent them in 
Parliament. Yet they neglected to do this. And it continued fo 
till King James the ſixth's time, in which the mitred Abbots 
being taken away, and few of the titular Biſhops that were then 
continued appearing at them, the Church Lands being general- 
ly in Lay hands, the Nobility carried matters in Parliament as 
they pleaſed: And as they oppreſſed the Burroughs, ſo they 
had the King much under them. Upon this the lower Barons 


got 
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got themſelves to be reſtored to the right which they had neg- 
ſected near two hundred years. They were allowed by act of Par- 
liament to ſend two from a county: Only ſome ſmaller coun- 
ties ſent but one. This brought that conſtitution to a truer 
balance. The lower Barons have a right to chooſe at their coun- 


ty Courts after Michaelmas their Commiſſioners, to ſerve in any 
Parliament that may be called within that year. And they who 
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3 Yo 


chuſe them ſign a commiſhon to him who repreſents them. So 


the Sheriff has no ſhare of the return. And in the caſe of con- 
troverted elections the Parliament examines the commiſſions, to 
ſee who has the greateſt number, and judges whether every 
one that ſigns it had a right to do fo. The Burroughs only chooſe 
their members when the ſummons goes out: And all are choſen 
by the men of the corporation, or, as they call them, the town 


council. All theſe Eſtates ſit in one houſe, and vote together. 
Anciently the Parliament ſate only two days, the firſt and the laſt. 


On the firſt they choſe thoſe who were to fit on the articles, 


eight for cvery ſtate, to whom the King joined eight officers of 


ſtate. Thele received all the heads of grievances or articles that 
were brought to them, and formed them into bills as they pleaſ- 
ed: And on the laſt day of the Parliament, theſe were all read, 
and were approved or rejected by the whole body. So they 
were a committee that had a very extraordinary authority, ſince 
nothing could be brought before the Parliament but as they 
pleaſed. This was pretended to be done only for the ſhortening 
and diſpatching of Seſſions. The Crown was not contented 
with this limitation, but got it to be carried farther. The No- 
bility came to chooſe eight Biſhops, and the Biſhops to chooſe 
eight noble men: And theſe ſixteen chooſe the eight Barons, (fo 
the repreſentative for the Shires are called,) and the eight Bur- 
geſſes. By this means our Kings did upon the matter chooſe all 
the Lords of the articles. So entirely had they got the liberties 
of that Parliament into their hands. 

During the late troubles they had {till kept up a diſtinction 
of three eſtates, the lefler Barons making one: And then every 
Eſtate might meet apart, and name their own committee: But 
ſtill all things were brought in, and debated in full Parliament. 
So now the' firſt thing propoſed was, the returning to the old 
cuſtom of naming Lords of the articles. The Earl of Tweedale 
oppoſed it, but was ſeconded only by one perſon. So it paſs'd 
with that ſmall oppoſition. Only, to make it go eaſier, it was 
promiſed, that 1 —— ſhould be frequent ſeſſions of Parliament, 


and that the acts ſhould not be brought in in a hurry, and 
carried with the haſte that had been practiſed in former aur 
The 
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1661. The Parliament granted the King an additional revenue for life 
HN of 40000 l. a year, to be raiſed by an exciſe on beer and ale, for 
paſs'd in tis maintaining a ſmall force: Upon which two troops and a regi- 
eon. ment of foot guards were to be raiſed. They ordered the Mar- 

quiſs of Montroſe's quarters to be brought together: And they 
were buried with great ſtate. They fell next upon the acts of 
the former times that had limited the Prerogative: They re- 
pealed them, and aſſerted it with a full extent in a moſt extra- 
ordinary manner. Primeroſe had the drawing of theſe acts. He 
often confeſſed to me, that he thought he was as one bewitched 
while he drew them: For, not conſidering the ill uſe might be 
made of them afterwards, he drew them with preambles full 
of extravagant rhetorick, reflecting ſeverely on the proceedings 
of the late times, and ſwelled them up with the bigheſt phra- 
ſes and fulleſt clauſes that he could invent. In the act which 
aſſerted the King's power of the militia, the power of arming 
and levying the ſubjects was carried ſo far, that it would have 
ruined the Kingdom, if Gilmore, (an eminent Lawyer, and a man 
of great integrity, who had now the more credit, for he had 
always favoured the King's ſide,) had not obſerved that, as the 
act was worded, the King might require all the ſubjects to ſerve 
at their own charge, and might oblige them, in order to the 
redeeming themſelves from ſerving, to pay whatever might be 
ſet on them. So he made ſuch an oppoſition to this, that it 
could not paſs till a proviſo was added to it, that the Kingdom 
{ſhould not be obliged to maintain any force levied by the King, 
otherwiſe than as it ſhould be agreed to in Parliament, or in a 
Convention of Eſtates. This was the only thing that was then 
looked to: For all the other acts paſs'd in the articles as Prime- 
roſe had penn'd them. They were brought into Parliament: And 
upon one haſty reading them they were put to the vote, and were 
always carried. 
One act troubled the Preſbyterians extreamly. In the act aſ- 


ſerting the King's power in treaties of peace and war, all leagues 


with any other Nation, not made by the King's authority, were 
declared treaſonable: And in conſequence of this the League and 
Covenant made with England in the year 1643 was condemned, 
and declared of no force for the future. This was the idol of 
all the Preſbyterians: So they were much alarmed at it. But 
Sharp reſtrained all thoſe with whom he had credit: He told 


them, the only way to preſerve their government was, to let all 


that related to the King's authority be ſeparated from it, and be 


condemned, that ſo they might be no more accuſed as enemies 
to monarchy, or as leavened with the principles of rebellion. 
| He 
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He told them, they muſt be contented to let that paſs, that 1661. 
the jealouſy which the King had of them, as enemies to his 
prerogative, might be extinguiſhed in the moſt effectual man- 

ner. This reſtrained many. But ſome hotter zealots could not 

be governed. One Macquair, a hot man and conſiderably 
learned, did in his church at Glaſgow openly proteſt againſt this 

act, as contrary to the oath of God, and fo void of itſelf. To 

proteſt againſt an act of Parliament was treaſon by their law. 

And Midletoun was reſolved to make an example of him for the 
terrifying others. But Macquair was as ſtiff as he was ſevere, 

and would come to no ſubmiſſion. Yet he was only condemned 

to perpetual baniſhment. Upon which he, and ſome others who 

were afterwards baniſhed, went and ſettled at Rotterdam, where 

they formed themſelves into a Preſbytery, and writ many ſedi- 

tious books, and kept a correſpondence over all Scotland, that 

being the chief ſeat of the Scorriſh trade: And by that means 

they did much more miſchief to the government, than they 

could have done had they continued ſtill in Scotland. 

The Lords of the articles grew weary of preparing ſo many An ad re- 
acts as the practices of the former times gave occaſion for; but Parhatents 
did not know how to meddle with thoſe acts that the late King held vince 
had paſſed in the year 41, or the preſent King had paſſed 1633. 
while he was in Sco:zland. They ſaw, that, if they ſhould pro- 
cced to repeal thoſe by which Preſbyterian government was ra- 
tifled, that would raiſe much oppoſition, and bring petitions 
from all that were for that government over the whole King- 
dom; which Mzdletoun and Sharp endeavoured to prevent, that 
the King might be confirmed in what they had affirmed, that 
the general bent of the Nation was now turned againſt Preſ- 
bytery and for Biſhops. So Primero/e propoſed, but half in jeſt 
as he aſſured me, that the better and ſhorter way would be 
to paſs a general act reſciſſory, (as it was called,) annulling all 
the Parliaments that had been held fince the year 1633, during 
the whole time of the war, as faulty and defective in their con- 
ſtitution. But it was not ſo eaſy to know upon what point that 
defect was to be fixed. The only colourable pretence in law was, 
that, ſince the eccleſiaſtical ſtare was not repreſented in thoſe 
Parliaments, they were not a full repreſentative of the Kingdom, 
and ſo not true Parliaments. But this could not be alledged by this 
preſent Parliament, which had no Biſhops in it: If that interred 
a nullity, this was no Parliament. Therefore they could only fix 
the nullity upon the pretence of force and violence. Yet it was a 
great ſtrain to inſiſt on that, ſince it was viſible that neither 
the late King nor the preſent were under any force when they 
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paſſed them: They came of their own accord, and'paſs'd thoſe 


acts. If it was inſiſted on, that the ill ſtate of their affairs was 


in the nature of a force, the ill conſequences of this were viſible; 
ſince no Prince by this means could be bound to any treaty, or 
be concluded by any law that limited his power, theſe being al- 
ways drawn from them by rhe neceſſity of their affairs, which 
can never be called a force, as long as their perſons are free. 
So, upon ſome debate about it on thoſe grounds, at a private 
juno the propoſition, tho well liked, was let fall, as not ca- 
pable to have good colours put upon it: Nor had the Earl of 
Midaletoun any inſtruction to warrant his paſſing any ſuch act. 
Yet within a day or two, when they had drunk higher, they 
reſolved to venture on it. Primeroſe was then ill. So one was 
ſent to him to defire him to prepare a bill to that effect. He 
ſet about it: But perceived it was ſo ill grounded, and ſo wild in 
all the frame of it, that he thought, when it came to be better 
conſidered, it muſt certainly be laid aſide. But it fell out other- 
wiſe: His draught was copied out next morning, without alter- 
ing a word in it, and carried to the articles, and from thence 
to the Parliament, where it met indeed with great oppoſition. 
The Earl of Crawford and the Duke of Hamilton argued much 
againſt it. The Parliament in the year 41 was legally ſum- 
moned: The late King came thither in perſon with his ordi- 
nary attendance, and without the appearance of any force: It 
any acts then paſs'd needed to be reviewed, that might be well 
done: But to annul a Parliament was a terrible precedent, which 
deſtroyed the whole ſecurity of government: Another Parliament 
might annul the preſent Parliament, as well as that which was 
now propoſed to be done: So no ſtop could be made, nor an 
ſecurity laid down for fixing things for the future: The Par- 
liament in the year 48 proceeded upon inſtructions under the 
King's own hand, which was all that could be had conſidering 
his impriſonment: They had declared for the King, and rai- 
{ed an army for his preſervation. To this the Earl of Midletoun, 
who contrary to cuſtom managed the debate himſelf, anſwered, 
that tho? there was no viſible force on the late King in the year 
41, yet they all knew he was under a real force by reaſon of the 
rebellion that had been in this Kingdom, and the apparent 
danger of one ready to break out in England, which forced him 
to ſettle Scotland on ſuch terms as he could bring them to: So 
that diſtreſs on his affairs was really equivalent to a force on his 
perſon: Yet he confeſſed, it was juſt, that ſuch an appearance 
of a Parliament ſhould be a full authority to all who acted under 
it: And care was taken to ſecure theſe by a proviſo that was put 
3 in 
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in the act to indemnify them: He acknowledged the deſign 1661. 
of the Parliament in the year 48 was good: Yet they declared — Yo 
for the King in ſuch terms, and had acted ſo hypocritically in 

order to the gaining of the Kirk party, that it was juſt to con- 

demn the proceedings, tho the intentions of many were honour- 

able and loyal: For we went into it, he ſaid, as knaves, and 
therefore no wonder if we miſcarried in it as fools, This was 

very ill taken by all who had been concerned in it. The bill 

was put to the vote, and carried by a great majority: And the 

Earl of Midletoun immediately paſs'd it without ſtaying for an 
inſtruction from the King. The excuſe he made for it was, 

that, ſince the King had by his letter to the Presbyterians con- 

firmed their government as it was eſtabliſhed by law, there was 

no way left to get out of that, but the annulling all thoſe laws. 

This was a moſt extravagant act, and only fit to be conclu- 1 
ded after a drunken bout. It ſhook all poſſible ſecurity for the King. 
future, and laid down a moſt pernicious precedent. The Earl of 
Lauderdale aggravated this heavily to the King. It ſhewed, that 
the Earl of Midletoun underſtood not the firſt principles of go- 
vernment, ſince he had, without any warrant for it, given the 
King's aſſent to a law that muſt for ever take away all the ſe- 


curity that law can give: No government was ſo well eſtabliſh- 


ed, as not to be liable to a revolution: This would cut off all 
hopes of peace and ſubmiſſion, if any diſorder ſhould happen 
at any time thereafrer. And ſince the Earl of Clarendon had ſet 
it up for a maxim never to be violated, that acts of indem- 
nity were ſacred things, he ſtudied to poſſeſs him againſt the 
Earl of Midletoum, who had now annulled the very Parliaments 
in which two King's had paſs'd acts of indemnity. This rai- 
ſed a great clamour. And upon that the Earl of Midletoun com- 


plained in Parliament, thar their beſt ſervices were repreſented 


to the King as blemiſhes on his honour, and as a prejudice to his 


affairs: So he deſired they would ſend up ſome of the moſt emi- 


nent of their body to give the King a true account of their pro- 
ceedings. The Earls of Gleacairu and Rothes were ſent: For 
the Earl of Rozhes gave ſecret engagements to both ſides, reſolv- 
ing to ſtrike into that to which he ſaw the King moſt inclin- 
ed. The Earl of Midletoun's deſign was to accuſe the Earl of Lau- 
derdale of miſrepreſenting the proceedings of Parliament, and of 


belying the King's good ſubjects, called in the Scotiſh law Lea- 


ling making, which either to the King of the People or to the 
People of the King is capital. = 


Jharp went up with theſe Lords to preſs the ſpeedy ſetting up The Presby- 


of Epiſcopacy, now that the greateſt enemies of that government great diſor- 


were der. 
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1661. were under a general conſternation, and were upon other ac- 
counts ſo obnoxious that they durſt not make any oppoſition 
to it, ſince no act of indemnity was yet paſs'd. He had expreſſed 

a great concern to his old brethren, when the act reſciſſory 

als d, and acted that part very ſolemnly for ſome days: Yet he | 

Ee to take heart again, and perſuaded the miniſters of that 
party, that it would be a ſervice to them, ſince now the caſe | 
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of ratifying their government was ſeparated from the rebellion 4 
of the late times: So that hereafter it was to ſubſiſt by a la, 
paſsd in a Parliament that fate and acted in full freedom. So he 
undertook to go again to Court, and to move for an inſtruction | | 
to ſettle Preſbytery on a new and undiſputed bottom. The 


poor men were ſo ſtruck with the ill ſtate of their affairs, that 
they either truſted him, or at leaſt ſeemed to do it; for indeed 
they had neither ſenſe nor courage left them. During the ſe(- 
ſion of Parliament the moſt aſpiring men of the Clergy were 
pickt out to preach before the Parliament. "They did not ſpeak 
out: But they all inſinuated the neceſſity of a greater authority 
than was then in the Church, for keeping them in order. One 
or two ſpoke plainer: Upon which the Preſbytery of Edenburgh 
went to the Earl of Midletoun, and complained of that, as an 
affront to the law and to the King's letter. He diſmiſſed them 
with good words, but took no notice of their complaint. The 
Synods in ſeveral places reſolved to prepare addrefles both to 
King and Parliament, for an act eſtabliſhing their government. 
And Sharp diflembled ſo artificially, that he met with thoſe | ? 
who were preparing an addreſs to be preſented to the Synod of 
Fife, that was to fit within a week after: And heads were agreed | 
on. Honyman, afterwards Biſhop of Orkney, drew it up with ſo 
much vehemence, that Mood, their Divinity Profeſſor, told me, f 
he. and ſome others fate up almoſt the whole night before the Þ* 
Synod met, to draw it over again in a ſmoother ſtrain. But | 
Sharp gave the Earl of Mzdletoun notice of this. So the Earl of 
Rothes was ſent over to ſee to their behaviour. As ſoon as 
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the Miniſters entred upon that ſubject, he in the King's name 
diſſolved the Synod, and commanded the Miniſters under pain 
of treaſon to retire to their ſeveral habitations. Such care wass 


taken that no publick application ſhould be made in favour of 
Preſbytery. Any attempt that was made on the other hand 
met with great encouragement. The Synod of Aberdeen was 
the only body that made an addreſs looking towards Epiſcopacy. 
In a long preamble they reflected on the confuſions and vio- 
lence of the late times, of which they enumerated many parti- 
culars: And they concluded with a prayer, that ſince the og 
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authority upon which their Courts proceeded was now annulled, 1661. 
that therefore the King and Parliament would ſettle their go] 
vernment, conform to the Scriptures and the rules of the pri- 
mitive Church. The Preſbyterians ſaw what was driven at, and 
how their words would be underſtood: But I heard one of them 
ſay, (for I was preſent at that meeting,) that no man could de- 
cently oppoſe thoſe words, ſince by that he would inſinuate that 
he thought Preſbytery was not conform to theſe. 

In this ſeſſion of Parliament another act paſs'd, which was a 
new affliction to all the party: The twenty ninth of May was 
appointed to be kept as a holy day; ſince on that day an end 
had been put to three and twenty year's courſe of rebellion, of 
which the whole progreſs was reckoned up in the higheſt ſtrain 
of Primeroſe's eloquence. The Miniſters ſaw, that by obſcrving 
this act paſs'd with ſuch a preamble, they condemned all their 
former proceedings, as rebellious and hypocritical. They ſaw, 
A that by obeying it they would loſe all their credit, and contra- 
dict all they had been building up in a courſe of ſo many years. 
Yet ſuch was the heat of that time, that they durſt not except 
to it on that account. So they laid hold on the ſubtilty of a 
holy day; and covered themſelves under that controverſy, de- 
nying it was in the power of any human authority to make a 
day holy. But withal they fell upon a poor ſhift: They enac- 
ted in their ſeveral Preſpyteries that they ſhould obſerve that day 
as a thankſgiving for the King's Reſtoration: So they took no 
notice of the act of Parliament, but obſerved it in obedience to 
their own act. But this, tho? it covered them from proſecuti- 
on, ſince the law was obeyed, yet it laid them open to much 
contempt. When the Earls of Glencairn and Rothes came to 
Court, the King was ſoon ſatisfied with the account they gave 
of the proceedings of Parliament: And the Earl of Lauderdale 
would not own that he had ever miſrepreſented them. They 
were ordeted to proceed in their charging of him, as the Earl 
of Clarendon ſhould direct them. But he told them the aſſault- 
ing of a Miniſter, as long as he had an intereſt in the King, 
was a practice that never could be approved: It was one of the 
uneaſy things that a Houſe of Commons of England ſometimes 
ventured on, which was ungrateful to the Court: Such an at- 
tempt, inſtead of ſhaking the Earl of Lauderdale, would give 
him a faſter root with the King. They muſt therefore content 
themſelves with letting the King ſee how well his ſervice went 
on in their hands, and how unjuſtly they had been miſrepre- 
ſented to him: And thus by degrees they would gain their point, 
and the Earl of Lauderdale would become uſeleſs to the King. 

| I 1 So 
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166. So this delign was let fall. But the Earl of Rothes aſſured Lauder- 
SY dale, he had diverted the ſtorm: Tho! Primeroſe told me, this 


Argile's at- 
tainder. 


was the true ground on which they proceeded. They became 


all friends, as to outward appearance. 4 
Thus I have gone thro? the actings of the firſt ſeſſion of this 
Parliament with relation to publick affairs. It was a mad roar- 
ing time, full of extravagance. And no wonder it was ſo, when 
the men of affairs were almoſt perpetually drunk. I ſhall in the 
next place give an account of the attainders paſs d in it. 

The firſt and chief of theſe was of the Marquis of Are-/e. 
He was indicted at the King's ſuit for a great many facts, that 
were reduced to three heads. The firſt was of his publick act- 
ings during the wars, of which many inſtances were given; ſuch 
as his being concerned in the delivering up of the King to the 
Engliſh at Newcaſile, his oppoſing the engagement in the year 


1648, and his heading the riſing in the Meſt in oppoſition to the 


Committee of Eſtates: In this, and many other ſteps made during 
the war, he was eſteemed the principal actor, and fo ought to 
be made the greateſt example for terrifying others. The ſe- 
cond head conſiſted of many murders, and other barbarities, 
committed by his officers, during the war, on many of the 
King's party; chiefly on thoſe who had ſerved under the Mar- 
_ of Montroſe, many of them being murdered in cold blood. 
The third head conſiſted of ſome articles of his concurrence 
with Cromwell and the uſurpers, in oppoſition to thoſe who 
appeared for the King in the Highlands, his being one of his 
Parliament, and aſſiſting in proclaiming him Protector, with a 
great many other particulars, into which his compliance was 


branched out. He had counſel aſſigned him, who performed 


their part very well. 


The ſubſtance of his defence was, that during the late wars he 
Was but one among a great many more: He had always acted by 


authority of Parliament, and according to the inſtructions that 
were given him, as oft as he was ſent on any expedition or nego- 
tiation. As to all things done before the year 1641, the late King 
had buried them in an act of oblivion then paſſed, as the pre- 
ſent King had alſo done in the year 1651: So he did not think 
he was bound to anſwer to any particular before that time. For 
the ſecond head, he was at London when moſt of the barbari- 
ties ſer out in it were committed: Nor did it appear that he gave 


any orders about them. It was well known that great outrages 


had been committed by the Macdonalds: And he believed his 
people, when they had the better of them, had taken cruel re- 
venges: This was to be imputed to the heat of the time, and 
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to the tempers of the people, who had been much provoked 1660. 
by the burning of his whole countrey, and by much blood tha 


was ſhed. And as to many ſtories laid to the charge of his men, 
he knew ſome of them were mere forgeries, and others were ag- 
gravated much beyond the truth: But, hat truth ſoever might 
be in them, he could not be anſwerable but for what was done 
by himſelf, or by his orders. As to the third head, of his com- 
pliance with the uſurpation, he had ſtood out till the nation 
was quite conquered : And in that caſe it was the received opini- 
on both of divines and lawyers, that men might lawfully ſub- 
mit to an uſurpation, when forced to it by an inevitable neceſ- 
fity. It was the epidemical fin of the nation. His circumſtan- 
ces were ſuch, that more than a bare compliance was required 
of him. What he did that way was only to preſerve himſelf and 
his family, and was not done on deſign to oppoſe the King's 
intereſt. Nor did his ſervice ſuffer by any thing he did. This 
was the ſubſtance of his defence in a long ſpeech, which he 
made with ſo good a grace and fo ſkilfully, that his character 
was as much raiſed as his family ſuffered by the proſecution. 
In one ſpeech, excuſing his compliance with Cromwell, he ſaid, 
what could he think of that matter, after a man ſo eminent in 
the law as his Majeſty's Advocate had taken the engagement? 
This inflamed the other ſo much, that he called him an impu- 
dent villain, and was not ſo much as chid for that barbarous 
treatment. Lord Argile gravely ſaid, he had learned in his af- 
fliction to bear reproaches; but if the Parliament ſaw no cauſe 
to condemn him, he was leſs concerned at the King's Advocate's 


railing. The King's Advocate put in an additional article, of 


charging him with acceſſion to the King's death, for which all 
the proof he offered lay in a preſumption : Cromwell had come 
down to Scotland with his army in September 1648, and at that 
time he had many and long conferences with Argile; and im- 

mediately upon his return to London the treaty with the King 


was broken off, and the King was brought to his trial : The advo- 


cate from thence inferred, that it was to be preſumed that Cromwell 
and Argile had concerted that matter between them. While this 
proceſs was carried on, which was the folemneſt that ever was in 
Scotland, the Lord Lorn continued at Court ſoliciting for his 
father; and obtained a letter to be writ by the King to the Earl 
of Midletoun, requiring him to order his Advocate not to inſiſt 
on any publick proceedings before the indemnity he himſelf had 
paſs d in the year 1651. He alſo required him, when the trial 
was ended, to ſend up the whole proceſs, and lay it before the 
King, before the Parliament ſhould give ſentence. The Earl 
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124 The HISTORY of the Reign 1 
1661. of Midletoun ſubmitted to the firſt part of this: So all farther 
SY enquiry into thoſe matters was ſuperſeded. But as to the ſecond 

part of the letter, it looked ſo like a diſtruſt of the juſtice of 
the Parliament, that he ſaid, he durſt not let it be known, till 
he had a ſecond and more poſitive order, which he earneſtly 
deſired might not be ſent; for it would very much diſcourage 
this loyal and affectionate Parliament: And he begged earneſtly 
to have that order recalled; which was done. For ſome time 
there was a ſtop to the proceedings, in which Lord Argile was 
contriving an eſcape out of the Caſtle. He kept his bed for ſome 
days: And his Lady being of the ſame ſtature with himſelf, and 
coming to him in a chair, he had put on her cloaths, and was 
going into the chair: But he apprehended he ſhould be diſco- 
vered, and his execution haſtened ; and ſo his heart failed him. 
The Earl of Midletoun reſolved, if poſſible, to have the King's 
death faſtened on him. By this means, as he would die with 
the more infamy, ſo he reckoned this would put an end to the 
family, ſince no body durſt move in favour of the ſon of one 
> judged guilty of that crime. And he, as was believed, hoped | 
to obtain a grant of his eſtate. Search was made into all the | 
precedents of men who had been at any time condemned upon 
preſumption. And the Earl of Midletoun reſolved to argue the | 
matter himſelf, hoping that the weight of his authority would | 3 
bear down all oppoſition. He managed it indeed with more force 
than decency : He was too vehement, and maintained the argu- - 
ment with a ſtrength that did more honour to his parts than to 
his juſtice or his character. But Gilmore, tho? newly made Preſi= Þ* 
dent of the Seſſion, which is the ſupream Court of Juftice in 
that Kingdom, abhorred the precedent of attainting a man u- 
on ſo remote a preſumption; and looked upon it as leſs juſtifia- 
ble than the much decried attainder of the Earl of Jzrafford. | 
So he undertook the argument againſt Midletoun: They repli- 
ed upon one another thirteen or fourteen times in a debate that 
laſted many hours. Gilmore had fo clearly the better of the ar- | 
gument, that, tho' the Parliament was fo ſet againſt Argile that 
every thing was like to paſs that might blacken him, yet, when | 
it was put to the vote, he was acquitted as to that by a great 
majority: At which he expreſſed ſo much joy, that he ſeemed 
little concerned at any thing that could happen to him after that. 
All that remained was to make his compliance with the uſurp- 
ers appear to be treaſon, The debate was like to have laſted 
long. The Earl of Lowdun, who had been Lord Chancellour, 
and was counted the eloquenteſt man of that time, for he had 
a copiouſneſs in ſpeaking that was never exhauſted, (he was 
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come of his family and was his particular friend,) had prepar- 1661. 
ed a long arid learned argument on that head. He had ga- 
thered the opinions both of divines and lawyers, and had laid 
togerher a great deal out of hiſtory, more particularly out of 
the Hcotiſh hiſtory, to ſhew that it had never been cenſured as 
a crime: But that on the contrary in all their confuſions the 
men, who had merited the moſt of the Crown in all its ſlig- 
kings, were perſons who had got credit by compliance with the 
fide that prevailed, and by that means had brought things about 
again, But, while it was very doubtful how it would have gone, 
Monk by an inexcuſable baſeneſs had ſearched among his letters, 
and found ſome that were writ by Argz/e to himſelf, that were 
hearty and zealous on their fide. Theſe he ſent down to Scor- 
land. And after they were read in Parliament, it could not be 
pretended that his compliance was feigned, or extorted from 
him. Every body blamed Monb for ſending theſe down, ſince 
it was a betraying the confidence that they then lived in. They 
were ſent by an expreſs, and came to the Earl of Midletoum at- 
ter the Parliament was engaged in the debate. So he ordered 
the letters to be read. This was much blamed, as contrary to 
the forms of juſtice, ſince probation was cloſed on both ſides. 
But the reading of them ſilenced all farther debate. All his 
friends went out: And he was condemned as guilty of treaſon. 
I The Marquis of Montroſe only refuſed to vote. He owned, he 
F had too much reſentment to judge in that matter. It was de- 
ſigned he ſhould be hanged, as the Marquis of Montroſe had 
been: But it was carried that he ſhould be beheaded, and that 
his head ſhould be ſet up where Lord Montro/e's had been ſer. 
He received his ſentence decently, and compoſed himſelf to 
ſuffer. 
The day before his death he wrote to the King, juſtifying And execu- 
his intentions in all he had acted in the matter of the Cove- ten. 
nant: He proteſted his innocence, as to the death of the late 
King: He ſubmitted patiently to his ſentence, and wiſhed the 
King a long and happy reign: He caſt his family and children 
upon his mercy; and prayed that they might not ſuffer for their 
father's fault. On the twenty ſeventh of May, the day ap- 
pointed for his execution, he came to the ſcaffold in a very ſo- 
lemn but undaunted manner, accompanied with many of the 
Nobility and ſome Miniſters. He ſpoke for half an hour with 
a great appearance of ſercnity. Cunningham his phyſician told 
me he touched his pulſe, and that it did then beat at the uſual 
rate, calm and ſtrong. He did in a,moſt ſolemn manner vin- 
dicate himſelf from all knowledge or acceſſion to the King's 
K k death: 
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1661. death: He pardoned all his enemies; and ſubmitted to the ſen- 
I tence, as to the will of God: He ſpoke highly in juſtification of 
the Covenant, calling it the cauſe and work of God; and expreſſed 

his apprehenſion of ſad times like to follow; and exhorted all 

people to adhere to the Covenant, and to reſolve to ſuffer ra- 

ther than fin againſt their conſciences. He 1 with all his 

friends very decently. And after ſome time ſpent in his private 
devotions he was beheaded. 


The execu- A few days after Guthry ſuffered. He was accuſed of acceſ- 


tion of Gr- 


no Mini. ſion to the remonſtrance when the King was in Scotland, and 
ler. for a book he had printed with the title of he cauſes of Gods 
wrath upon the nation; in which the treating with the King, 
the tendring him the Covenant, and the admitting him to the 
exerciſe of the government, were highly aggravated, as great 
acts of apoſtacy. His declining the King's authority to judge of 
his ſermons, and his proteſting for remedy of law againſt him, 
and the late ſeditious paper that he was drawing others to con- 
cur in, were the matters objected to him. He was a reſolute 
and ſtiff man: So when his lawyers offered him legal defences, 
he would not be adviſed by them, but refolved to take his own 
way. He confeſſed, and juſtified all that he had done, as a- 
greeing to the principles and practices of the Kirk, who had aſ- 
ſerted all along that the doctrine delivered in their ſermons did 
not fall under the cogniſance of the temporal Courts, till it was 
firſt judged by the Church; for which he brought much tedi- 
ous proof. He ſaid, his proteſting for remedy of law againſt 
the King was not meant at the King's perſon, but was only with 
relation to colts and damages. The Earl of Mzdletoun had a 
perſonal animoſity againſt him; for in the late times he had 
excommunicated him: So his eagerneſs in the proſecution did 
not look well. The defence he made ſignified nothing to juſtify 
himſelf, but laid a great load on Preſbytery; ſince he made it 
out beyond all diſpute, that he had acted upon their principles, 
which made them the more odious, as having among them ſome 
of the worſt maxims of the Church of Rome; that in particular, 
to make the pulpit a privileged place, in which a man might 
ſafely vent treaſon, and be ſecure in doing it, if the Church ju- 
dicatory ſhould agree to acquit him. So upon this occaſion great 
advantage was taken, to ſhew how near the ſpirit that had reign- 


ed in Preſbytery came up to Popery, It was reſolved to make 


a publick example of a Preacher: So he was ſingled out. He 
gave no advantage to thoſe who wiſhed to have ſaved him by 
the leaſt ſtep towards any ſubmiſſion, but much to the contra- 
ry. Yer, tho” all people were diſguſted at the Earl of Mzdle- 
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zour's eagerneſs in the proſecution, the Earl of Tweedale was the 1661. 
only man that moved againſt the putting him to death. He ſaid, Yb 
baniſhment had been hitherto the ſevereſt cenſure that had been 

laid on the Preachers for their opinions: He knew Guthry was a 

man apt to give perſonal provocation: And he wiſhed that might 

not have too great a ſhare in carrying the matter ſo far. Yet 

he was condemned to die. I ſaw him ſuffer. He was fo far from 
ſhewing any tear, that he rather expreſſed a contempt of death. 

He ſpoke an hour upon the ladder, with the compoſedneſs of a 

man that was delivering a ſermon rather than his laſt words. 

He juſtified all he had done, and exhorted all people to adhere 

to the Covenant, which he magnified highly. With him one 
Gonan was allo hanged, who had deſerted the army while the 

King was in Scozland, and had gone over to Cromwell, The 

man was inconſiderable, till they made him more conſidered by 
putting him to death on ſuch an account at ſo great a diſtance 

of time. 

The groſs iniquity of the Court appeared in nothing more emi- Some others 
nently than in the favour ſhewed Maccloud of Aſſin, who had be- ccged 4. 
trayed the Marquis of Montroſe, and was brought over upon it. Sanft. 
He in priſon ſtruck up to a high pitch of vice and impiety, and 
gave great entertainments: And that, notwithſtanding the baſeneſs 
of the man and of his crimes, begot him ſo many friends, that 
he was let go without any cenſure. The proceedings againſt 
Mariſton were ſoon diſpatched, be being abſent. It was proved, 
that he had preſented the Remonſtrance, that he had acted un- 
der CromwelP's authority, and had fate as a Peer in his Parliament, 
that he had confirmed him in his Prote&orſhip, and had like- - 
wiſe fate as one of the Committee of Safety: So he was attainted. 
S$wmtom had been attainted in the Parliament at Herlia for go- 
ing over to Cromwell: So he was brought before the Parliament 
to hear what he could ſay, why the ſentence ſhould not be exe- 

cuted. He was then become a Quaker; and did, with a fort 
of cloquence that moved'the whole houſe, lay out all his own 
errours, and the ill ſpirit he was in when he committed the things 
tdhat were charged on him, with fo tender a ſenſe, that he ſeem- 
c as one indifferent what they ſhould do with him: And, with- 
out ſo much as moving for mercy, or even for a delay, he did 
ſo effectually prevail on them, that they recommended him to 
the King, as a fit object of his mercy. This was the more ea- 
ily conſented to by the Earl of Midletoun, in hatred to the Earl 
of Lauderdale, who had got the gift of his eſtate. He had two great 
pleas in law: The one was, that the record of his attainder at 
Kerlin, with all that had paſs d in that Parliament, was loſt: The 
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1661. other was, that by the act reſciſſory that Parliament being annulled, 
all that was done by it was void: But he urged neither, ſince 
there was matter enough to attaint him anew, if the defects 
of that ſuppoſed attainder had been obſerved. So till the act of 
indemnity was paſgd he was ſtill in danger, having been the man 
of all cotland that had been the moſt truſted and employed by 

Cromwell: But upon paſſing the act of indemnity he was ſafe. 
Midletoun The ſeſſion of Parliament was now brought to a concluſion, 
gave an ac without any motion for an act of indemnity. The ſecret of this 


count of all $4 
chat had paſ- was, that ſince Epiſcopacy was to be ſet up, and that thoſe who 


benen one were molt like to oppoſe it were on other accounts obnoxious, 
king. it was thought beſt to keep them under that fear, till the change 
ſhould be made. The Earl of Midletoun went up to Court full 
of merit, and as full of pride. He had a mind to be Lord 
Treaſurer; and told the King, that, if he intended to ſet up E- 
piſcopacy, the Earl of Crawford, who was a noted Preſbyterian, 
muſt be put out of that poſt: It was the opinion of the King's 
zeal for that form of government that muſt bear down all the 
oppoſition that might otherwiſe be made to it: And it would not 
be poſſible to perſuade the nation of that, as long as they ſaw 
the white ſtaff in ſuch hands. Therefore, on the firſt day 
on which a Frotiſh Council was called after he came up, he 
gave a long account of the proceedings of Parliament, and mag- 
nified the zeal and loyalty that many had expreſſed, while o- 
thers that had been not only pardoned, but were highly truſt- 
ed by the King, had been often cold and backward, and ſome- 
times plainly againſt the fervice. The Earl of Lauderdale was 
ill that day: So the Earl of Crawford undertook to anſwer this 
reflection, which he thought was meant of himſelf, for oppoſing 
the act reſciſſory. He ſaid, he had obſerved ſuch an entire una- 
nimity in carrying on the King's ſervice, that he did not know 
of any that had acted otherwiſe: And therefore he moved, that 
the Earl of Midletoun might ſpeak plain, and name perſons. 
The Earl of Midletoum defired to be excuſed: He did not intend 
to accuſe any: But yet he thought, he was bound to let the King 
know how he had been ſerved. The Earl of Crawford (till prefsd 
him to ſpeak out after ſo general an accuſation : No doubt, he 
would inform the King in private who theſe perſons were: And 
ſince he had already gone fo far in publick, he thought he ought 
to go farther. The Earl of 1Mdletonn was in ſome confuſion ; 
for he did not expect to be thus attack'd : So to get off he nam- 
ed the oppoſition that the Earl of Tweedale had made to the ſen- 
tence paſsd on Guthry, not without making indecent reflections 
on it, as if his proſecution. had flowed from the King's reſent- 
: ments 
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ments of his behaviour to himſelf: And fo he turned the matter, 1661. 
that the Earl of Tweeda/e's reflection, which was thought indeed 
pointed againſt himſelf, ſhould ſeem as meant againſt the King. 
The Earl of ,Grawford upon this ſaid, that the Earl of Midletous 
ought to have excepted to the words when they were firſt ſpok- 
en; and no doubt the Parliament would have done the King ju- 
ſtice: But it was never thought conſiſtent with the liberty of 
ſpeech in Parliament, to bring men into queſtion afterwards for 
* words ſpoken, in any debate, when they were not challenged as 
ſoon as they were ſpoken. The Earl of Midletoun excuſed him- 
ſelf: He ſaid, the thing was paſs'd before he made due refle&i- 
ons on it; and ſo aſked pardon for that omiſhon. The Earl of 
Crawford was glad he himſelf had eſcaped, and was filent as to 
the Earl of Tweedale's concern : So, no body offering to excuſe him, 
an order was preſently ſent down for committing him to priſon, 
and for examining him upon the words he had ſpoken, and on his 
meaning in them. That was not a time in which men durſt 
pretend to privilege, or the freedom of debate: So he did not 
inſiſt on it; but ſent up ſuch an account of his words, and ſuch 
an explanation of them, as fully ſatisfied the King. So after the 
impriſonment of ſome weeks he was ſet at liberty. But this raiſ- 
ed a great outcry againſt the Earl of Midleroun, as a thing that 
was contrary to the freedom. of debate, and deſtructive of the 
liberty of Parliament. It lay the more open to cenſure, becauſe 
the Earl of Mzdletoun had accepted of a great entertainment from 
the Earl of Tweedale after Guthrys buſineſs was over: And it 
ſeemed contrary to the rules of hoſpitality, to have ſuch a deſign 
in his heart againſt a man in whoſe houſe he had been ſo treat- 
ed: All the excuſe he made for it was, that he never intended it; 
but that the Earl of Crawford had preſs'd him ſo hard upon the 
complaint he had made in general, that he had no way of get- 
ting out of it without naming ſome particulars; and he had ng 


other ready then at hand. N | 
Another difference of greater moment fell in between him and 
the Earl of Crawford. The Earl of Midletoun was now raiſing the 
guards, that were to be paid out of the exciſe granted by the Par- 
liament. So he 48, that the exciſe might be raiſed by col- 
lectors named by himſelf as General, that ſo he mighr not depend 
on the Treaſury for the pay of the forces. The Earl of Crawford 
oppoled this with great advantage, ſince all revenues given the 
King did by the courſe of law come into the Treaſury. Scotland 
was not in a condition to maintain two Treaſurers: And, as to 
what was ſaid, of the neceſſity of having the pay of the army well 
aſcertained and ever ready, otherwiſe it would hecome a grievance 
I AE en r erte, 
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1661. to the Kingdom, he ſaid, the King was Maſter, and what orders 


N ſoever he thought fit to ſend to the Treaſury, they ſhould be moſt 
unctually obeyed. But the Earl of Midletoun knew, there would 

bs a great overplus of the exciſe beyond the pay of the troops: 

And he reckoned, that, if the colle&ion was put in his hands, he 


would eaſily get a grant of the overplus at the year's end. The 


Earl of Crawford (aid, no ſuch thing was ever pretended to by any 
General, unleſs by ſuch as ſet up to be independent, and who hop- 
ed by that means to make themſelves the maſters of the army. 
So he carried the point, which was thought a victory. And the 
Earl of Mzdletoun was much blamed for putting his intereſt ar 
Court on ſuch an iſſue, where the pretenſion was ſo unuſual and 
{o unreaſonable. 

The next point was concerning Lord Arg/le's eſtate. The 
King was inclined to reſtore the Lord Lorn; tho? much pains was 
taken to perſuade him, that all the zeal he had expreſſed in his 
ſervice was only an artifice between his father and him to preſerve 
the family in all adventures: It was ſaid, that had been an ordi- 
nary practice in Scozland for father and ſon to put themſelves in 
different ſides. The Marquis of Argile had taken very extraordi- 
nary methods to raiſe his own family to ſuch a ſuperiority in the 
Highlands, that he was a fort of a King among them. The Mar- 

quis of Huntly had married his fiſter: And during their friendſhip 
Argile was bound with him for ſome of his debts. After that, 
the Marquis of Hunily, as he neglected his affairs, ſo he engaged 
in the King's ſide, by which Argile ſaw he muſt be undone. So 
he pretended, that he only intended to ſecure himſelf, when he 
bought in prior mortgages and debts, which, as was believed, 


were compounded at very low rates. The friends of the Marquis 


of Huntlys family preſs'd the King hard to give his heirs the con- 


fiſcation of that part of Argzle's eſtate, in which the Marquis of 


Huntlys debts, and all the pretenſion on his eſtate were compre- 
hended. And it was given to the Marquis of Hunily, now Duke 
of Gordon, then a young child: But no care was taken to breed 
him a Proteſtant, The Marquis of Montroſe, and all others whoſe 
eſtates had been ruined under Argilès conduct, expected likewiſe 
reparation out of his eſtate; which was a very great one, but in 
no way able to ſatisfy all thoſe demands. And it was believed, 
that the Earl of Midletoun himſelf hoped to have carried away the 
main bulk of it: So that both the Lord Lorn and he concurred, 
tho! with different views, to put a ſtop to all the pretenſions made 
upon it. 

It was reſol- s The point of the greateſt importance then under conſideration 
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as petitioned for it: And many others wiſhed for it, tho' the ſhare 
they had in the late wars made them think it was not fit or de- 
cent for them to move for it. Sharp aſſured the King, that none 
but the Proteſtors, of whom he had a very bad opinion, were 
againſt it; and that of the Reſolutioners there would not be found 
twenty that would oppoſe it. All thoſe who were for making 
the change agreed, that it ought to be done now, in the firſt heat 
of joy after the Reſtoration, and before the act of indemnity paſs'd. 
The Earl of Lauderdale and all his friends on the other hand aſ- 
ſured the King, that the national prejudice againſt it was ſtill 
very ſtrong, that thoſe who ſeemed zealous for it ran into it 
only as a merhod to procure favour, but that thoſe who were a- 
gainſt it would be found ſtiff and eager in their oppoſition to it, 
that by ſetting ir up the King would loſe the affections of the 
nation, and that the ſupporting it would grow a heavy load on 
his government. The Earl of Lauderdale turned all this, that 
looked like a zeal for Preſbytery, to a dextrous inſinuating him- 


ſelf into the King's confidence; as one that deſigned nothing 


but his greatneſs and his having Scotland ſure to him, in order 
to the executing of any deſign he might afterwards be engaged 
in. The King went very coldly into the deſign. He ſaid, he 
remembred well the averſion that he himſelf had obſerved in that 
nation to any thing that looked like a ſuperiority in the Church. 
Bur to that the Earl of Midletoun and Sharp anſwered, by aſſur- 
ing him that the inſolencies committed by the Preſbyterians while 
they governed, and the ten years uſurpation that had followed, 
had made ſuch a change in peoples tempers, that they were much 
altered ſince he had been among them. The King naturally hat- 
ed Preſbytery: And, having called a new Parliament in England, 


that did with great zeal eſpouſe the intereſts of the Church of 


England, and were now beginning to complain of the evacua- 
ting the garriſons held by the army in that Kingdom, he gave 
way, tho wtih a viſible reluctancy, to the change of the Church 


government in Scotland. The averſion he ſeemed to expreſs was 


imputed to his own indifference as to all thoſe matters and to his 
unwillingneſs to involve his government in new trouble. But the 
view of things that the Earl of Lauderdale had given him was the 
true root of all that coldneſs. The Earl of Clarendon ſet it on with 
great zeal. And ſo did the Duke of Ormond; who ſaid, it would 
be very hard to maintain the government of the Church in 1re- 
land, if Preſbytery continued in Scotland; ſince the northern 
counties, which were the beſt ſtocked of any they had, as they 
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1661. were originally from Scotland, ſo they would ſtill follow the way 
of that nation. Upon all this diverſity of opinion, the thing was 


propoſed in a Scorch Council at Mhitehall. The Earl of Crawford 
declared himſelf againſt it: But the Earl of Lauderdale, Duke Ha- 
milion, and Sir Robert Murray, were only for delaying the mak- 
ing any ſuch change, till the King ſhould be better ſatisfied - con- 
cerning the inclinations of the nation. The reſult of the debate 
(all the reſt who were preſent being earneſt for tlie change) was, 
that a letter was writ to the Privy Council of Hcotland, intima- 
ting the King's intentions for ſetting up Epiſcopacy, and. de- 
manding their advice upon it. The Earl of Glencaimn ordered the 


letter to be read, having taken care that ſuch perſons ſhould be 


preſent who he knew would ſpeak warmly for it, that fo others, 
who might intend to oppoſe it, might be frightened from doing 
it. None ſpoke againſt it, but the Earl of Kincairdin. He pro- 
poſed, that ſome certain methods might be taken, by which they 
might be well informed, and ſo be able to inform the King of 
the temper of the nation, before they offered an advice, that 


might have ſuch effects as might very much perplex, if not diſ- 


order, all their affairs. Some ſmart repartees paſſed between the 
Earl of Glencairn and him. This was all the oppolition that was 
made at that board. So a letter was writ to the King from thence, 
encouraging him to go on, and affuring him, that the change he 
intended to make would give a general ſatisfaction to the main 
body of the nation. I Ab, 

Upon that the thing was reſolved on. It remained after 


"this only to conſider the proper methods of doing it, and the 


men who ought to be employed in it. Sheldon and the Enghſh 
Biſhops had an averſion to all that had been engaged in the 
Covenant: So they were for ſeeking out all the Epiſcopal Clergy, 
who had been driven out of Scotland in the beginning of the trou- 
bles, and preferring them. There was but one of the old Biſhops | 
left alive; Syd/erfe, who had been Biſhop of Galloway, He had 

come up to London, not doubting but that he ſhould be advanced 


to the Primacy of Scorland. It is true, he had of late done ſome 


very irregular things: When the act of uniformity required all men 
who held any benefices in England to be epiſcopally ordained, 
he, who by obſerving the ill effects of their former violence was 
become very moderate, with others of the Scotch Clergy that ga- 
thered about him, did ſet up a very indefenſible practice of or- 
daining all thoſe of the Engliſb Clergy who came to him, and 
that without demanding either oaths or ſubſcriptions of them. 
Some believed, that this was done by him, only to ſubſiſt on the 
fees that aroſe from the letters of orders fo granted; for he was 


very 
4 
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f very poor. This did ſo diſguſt the Engliſh Biſhops at him and 1661. 
his company, that they took no care of him or them. Vet they 
were much againſt a ſet of Preſbyterian Biſhops. They believed 

they could have no credit, and that they would have no zeal. 

This touched Sharp to the quick: So he laid the matter before 

the Earl of Clarendon. He ſaid, theſe old Epiſcopal men by their 

long abſence out of I cotland knew nothing of the preſent genera- 

tion: And by the ill uſage they had met with they were ſo irritated, 

chat they would run matters quickly to great extremities: And, if 

there was a faction among the Biſhops, ſome valuing themſelves 

upon their conſtant ſteddineſs, and looking with an ill eye on 

thoſe who had been carried away with the ſtream, this would di- 

vide and diſtract their counſels; whereas a ſet of men of moderate 
principles would be more uniform in their proceedings. This 
prevailed with the Earl of Clarendon, who ſaw the King ſo 
remiſs in that matter, that he reſolved to keep things in as great 
temper as was poſſible. And he, not doubting but that Sharp 
would purſue that in which he ſeemed to be ſo zealous and hot, 

and carry things with great moderation, perſuaded the Biſhops 

of England to leave the management of that matter wholly to him. 

And Sharp, being aſſured of that at which he had long aimed, 

laid aſide his maſk; and owned, that he was to be Archbiſhop 

of St. Andrews. He ſaid to ſome, from whom I had it, that 

when he ſaw that the King was reſolved on the change, and 

that ſome hot men were like to be advanced, whoſe violence 

would ruin the country, he had ſubmitted to that poſt on deſign 

to moderate matters, and to cover ſome good men from a ſtorm 

that might otherwiſe break upon them. So deeply did he ſtill diſ- 
ſemble: For now he talked of nothing ſo much as of love and 


moderation. | 


Halerſe was removed to be Biſhop of Orkzey, one of the beſt 

revenues of any of the Biſhopricks in Scotland. But it had been 
aalmoſt in all times a $;e-Cure. He lived little more than a year 
| 4 after his tranſlation. He had died in more eſteem, if he had di- 
cd a year before it. But Sharp was ordered to find out proper 
men for wling up the other Sees. That care was left entirely to 
him. The choice was generally very bad. 

Two men were brought up to be conſecrated in England, Fair- 
foul deſigned for the ſee of Glaſgow, and Hamilton, brother to 
the Lord Belhaven, for Galloway. The former of theſe was a 
pleaſant and facetious man, inſinuating and crafty: But he was 
a better phyſician than a divine. His life was ſcarce free from 
ſcandal: And he was eminent in nothing that belonged to his own 
function. He had not only ſworn the Covenant, but had per- 

Mm ſuaded 
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1661, ſuaded others to do it. And when one objected to him, that it 


Biſhop 
Leightoun's 
charaQer. 


Vent againſt his conſcience, he anſwered, there were ſome very 


good medicines that could not be chewed, but were to be ſwal- 
lowed down; and fince it was plain that a man could not live 
in Scotland unleſs he ſware it, therefore it muſt be ſwallowed 
down without any farther examination. Whatever the matter 
was, ſoon after the conſecration his parts ſunk fo faſt, that in a 
few months he, who had paſs'd his whole life long for one of 
the cunningeſt men in Scotland, became almoſt a changling ; up- 
on which it may be eaſily collected what commentaries the Preſ- 


byterians would make. Sharp lamented this to me, as one of 


their great misfortunes. He ſaid, it began to appear in leſs than 
a month after he came to London. Hamilton was a good na- 
tured man, but weak. He was always believed Epiſcopal. Yet 


he had fo far complied in the time of the Covenant, that he 
affected a peculiar expreſſion of his counterfeit zeal for their cauſe, 


to ſecure himſelf from ſuſpicion: When he gave the ſacrament, 
he excommunicated all that were not true to the Covenant, uſing 
a form in the Old Teſtament of ſhaking out the lap of his gown; 
ſaying, ſo did he caſt out of the Church and communion all that 
dealt falſely in the Covenant. 

With theſe there was a fourth man found out, who was then 
at London at his return from the Bath, where he had been for 
his health: And on him I will enlarge more copiouſly. He was 
the ſon of Doctor Leightoun, who had in Archbiſhop Laud's time 
writ Zzo's plea againſt the Prelates; for which he was condemn- 
ed in the Star-Chamber to have his ears cut and his noſe ſlit. 


He was a man of a violent and ungoverned heat. He ſent his 


eldeſt ſon Robert to be bred in Scotland, who was accounted a 


Saint from his youth up. He had great quickneſs of parts, a 


lively apprehenſion, with a charming vivacity of thought and 
expreſhon. He had the greateſt command of the pureſt Latin 
that ever I knew in any man. He was a maſter both of Greet 
and Hebrew, and of the whole compals of theological learning, 
chiefly in the ſtudy of the Scriptures. But that which excelled all 


the reſt was, he was poſſeſſed with the higheſt and nobleſt ſenſe of 


divine things that I ever ſaw in any man. He had no regard to 
his perſon, unleſs it was to mortify it by a conſtant low diet, that 
was like a perpetual faſt. He had a contempt both of wealth and 


reputation. He ſeemed to have the loweſt thoughts of himſelf 


poſſible, and to deſire that all other perſons ſhould think as mean- 
ly of him as he did himſelf: He bore all ſorts of ill uſage and 
reproach, like a man that took pleaſure in it. He had ſo ſubdued 
the natural heat of his temper, that in a great variety of acci- 

dents, 
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dents, and in a courſe of twenty two years intimate converſation 166 T. 
with him, I never obſerved the leaſt ſign of paſſion, but upon one 
ſingle occaſion, He brought himſelf into ſo compoſed a gravity, 
that I never ſaw him laugh, and but ſeldom ſmile. And he kept 
himſelf in ſuch a conſtant recollection, that I do not remember 
that ever I heard him ſay one idle word. There was a viſible 
tendency in all he ſaid to raiſe his own mind, and thoſe he con- 
verſed with, to ſerious reffections. He ſeemed to be in a perpe- 
*Z tual meditation. And, tho' the whole courſe of his life was ſtrict 
and aſcetical, yet he had nothing of the ſourneſs of temper that 
generally poſſeſſes men of that ſort. He was the freeſt from ſuper- 
ſitition, of cenſuring others, or of impoſing his own methods on 
them, poſſible. So that he did not ſo much as recommend them 
Z to others. He ſaid, there was a diverſity of tempers; and every 
man was to watch over his own, and to turn it in the beſt man- 
ner he could. His thoughts were lively, oft out of the way and 
ſrprizing, yet juſt and genuine. And he had laid together in 
his memory the greateſt treaſure of the beſt and viſeſt of all the 
ancient ſayings of the heathens as well as chriſtians, that I have 
ever known any man maſter of: And he uſed them in the apteſt 
manner poſſible. He had been bred up with the greateſt averſion 
imaginable to the whole frame of the Church of Euglaud. From 
Scotland his father ſent him to travel. He ſpent ſome years in 
France, and ſpoke that language like one born there. He came 
afterwards and ſettled in Hcotlaud, and had Preſbyterian ordina- 
tion. But he quickly broke thro the prejudices of his education. 
His preaching had a ſublimity both of thought and expreſſion in 
it. The grace and gravity of his pronounciation was ſuch, that 
few heard him without a very ſenſible emotion: I am ſure I ne- 
ver did. His ſtyle was rather too fine: But there was a majeſty 
and beauty in it that left ſo deep an impreſſion, that I cannot yet 
forget the ſermons I heard him preach thirty years ago. And yet 
with this he ſeemed to look on himſelf as ſo ordinary a preacher, 
that while he had a cure he was ready to employ all others: And 
when he was a Biſhop he choſe to preach to ſmall auditories, and 
would never give notice before hand: He had indeed a. very low 
voice, and ſo could not be heard by a great croud. He ſoon came 
to ſee into the follies of the Preſbyterians, and to diſlike their Co- 
venant; particularly the impoſing it, and their fury againſt all who 
diff-red from them. He found they were not capable of large 
thoughts: Theirs were narrow, as their tempers were ſour. So he 
grew weary of mixing with them. He ſcarce ever went to their 
meetings, and lived in great retirement, minding only the care of 
his own pariſh at Newborzle near Edenburgh. Yet all the oppoſiti- 
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1661. on that he made to them was, that he preached up a more ex- 
act rule of life than ſeemed to them conſiſtent with human na- 


ture: But his own practice did even outſhine his doctrine. 
In the year 1648 he declared himſelf for the engagement for 
the King. But the Earl of Lothian, who ved in his pariſh, had 
ſo high an eſteem for him, that he perſuaded the violent men not 
to meddle with him: Tho? he gave occaſion to great exception; 
for when ſome of his pariſh, who had been in the engagement, 
were ordered to make publick profeſſion of their repentance for 
it, he told them, they had been in an expedition, in which, he 
believed, they had neglected their duty to God, and had been 
ouilty of injuſtice and violence, of drunkenneſs and other im- 
moralities, and he charged them to repent of theſe very ſeriouſ- 
ly, without meddling with the quarrel or the grounds of that 
war. He entred into a great correſpondence with many of the 
Epiſcopal party, and with my own father in particular; and did 
wholly ſeparate himſelf from the Preſbyterians. At laſt he left 
them, and withdrew from his cure: For he could not do the 
things impoſed on him any longer. And yet he hated all con- 
tention ſo much, that he choſe rather to leave them in a ſilent 
manner, than to engage in any diſputes with them. But he had 
generally the reputation of a Saint, and of ſomething above hu- 
man nature in him: So the maſterſhip of the College of Eden- 
Burgh falling vacant ſome time after, and it being in the gift of 
the city, he was prevail'd with to accept of it, becauſe in it he 
was wholly ſeparated from all Church matters. He continned ten 
years in that poſt: And was a great bleſſing in it; for he talked fo 
to all the youth of any capacity or diſtinction, that it had great 
effect on many of them. He preached often to them: And if crouds 
broke in, which they were apt to do, he would have gone on in 
his ſermon in Latin, with a purity and life that charmed all who 
underſtood it. Thus he had lived above twenty years in Scotland, 
in the higheſt reputarion that any man in my time ever had in 
that Kingdom. | Ro 
He had a brother well known at Court, Sir Eliſha, who was 
very like him in face and in the vivacity of his parts, but the 
moſt unlike him in all other things that can be imagined : For, 
tho? he loved to talk of great ſublimities in religion, yet he was 
a very immoral man. He was a Papiſt of a form of his own: 
But he had changed his religion to raiſe himſelf at Court; for 
he was at that time Secretary to the Duke of Tork, and was very 
intimate with the Lord Aubigny, a brother of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, who had changed his religion, and was a Prieſt, and had 
probably been a Cardinal if he had lived a little longer. He 
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Charch, generally have. Yet he was a very vicious man: And 
that perhaps made him the more conſidered by the King, who 
loved and truſted him to a high degree. No man had more cre- 
dit with the King; for he was on the ſecret as to his religion, 
and was more truſted with the whole deſign, that was then ma- 
naged in order to eſtabliſh it, than any man whatſoever. Sir Eli- 


ſpa brought his brother and him acquainted: For Leightoum lov- 


ed to know men in all the varieties of religion. 

In the vacation time he made excurſions, and came oft to Lon- 
am; where he obſerved all the eminent men in Cromwells Court, 
and in the ſeveral parties then about the city of London. But he 
told me, he could never fee any thing among them that pleaſed 
him. They were men of unquiet and meddling tempers: And 
their diſcourſes and ſermons were dry and unſavoury, full of airy 
cant, or of bombaſt ſwellings. Sometimes he went over to Han- 
ders, to ſee what he could find in the ſeveral orders of the Church 
of Rome. There he found ſome of Jauſeniuss followers, who 
ſeemed to be men of extraordinary tempers, and ſtudied to bring 
things, if poſſible, to the purity and ſimplicity of the primitive 
ages; on which all his thoughts were much ſet. He thought 
controverſies had been too much inſiſted on, and had been car- 
ried too far. His brother, who thought of nothing bur the raiſing 
himſelf at Court, fancied that his being made a Biſhop might 
render himſelf more conſiderable. So he poſſeſſed the Lord Au- 
bien) with ſuch an opinion of him, that he made the King ap- 
prehend, that a man of his piety and his notions (and his not 
being married was not forgot) might contribute to carry on their 
deſign. He fancied ſuch a monaſtick man, who had a great ſtretch 
of thought, and ſo many other eminent qualities, would be a mean 
at leaſt to prepare the nation for Popery, if he did not directl 
come over to them; for his brother did not ſtick to ſay, he was ſure 
that lay at root with him. So the King named him of his own 
prover motion, which gave all thoſe that began to ſuſpect the 
King himſelf great jealouſies of him. Lezghtoun was averſe to 
this promotion, as much as was poſſible. His brother had great 
power over him; for he took care to hide his vices from him, 
and to make before him a ſhew of piety. He ſeemed to be a Pa- 
piſt rather in name and ſhew than in reality, of which I will ſet 
down one inſtance that was then much talked of. Some of the 
Church of England loved to magnify the ſacrament in an extra- 
ordinary manner, affirming the real preſence, only blaming the 
Church of Rome for defining the manner of it; ſaying, Chri/t 
NB Was 
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maintained an outward decency, and had more learning and 1661. 
better notions, than men of quality, who enter into orders in that NY 


2 


were given. The Enghſh Clergy were well pleaſed with him, 


EY Bp both more learned, and more thoroughly the irsin 


the other points of uniformity, than the reſt of the Scotch Cler- 
gy, whom they could not much value. And tho' SHeldom did not 
much like his great ſtrictneſs, in which he had no mind to imi- 
tate him, yet he thought ſuch a man as he was might give cre- 
dit to Epiſcopacy, in its firſt introduction to a nation much pre- 
judiced againſt it. Marp did not know what to make of all this. 
He neither liked his ſtrictneſs of life, nor his notions. He believ- 
ed, they would not take the ſame methods, and fancied he might 
be ki Ft ae by him; for he ſaw he would be well ſupport- 
ed. He ſaw the Earl of Lauderdale began to magnify him. And 
ſo Sharp did all he could to diſcourage him, but without any ef- 
fect; for he had no regard to him. I bear ſtill the greateſt ve- 
neration for the memory of that man that I do for any perſon; 


ahd reckon my early knowledge of him, which happened the 


year after this, and my long and intimate converſation with him, 
that continued to his death for twenty three years, among the 


greateſt bleſſings of my life, and for which I know I muſt give 


an account to God in the great day in a moſt particular manner. 


And yet, -tho' I know this account of his promotion may ſeem 
a blemiſh upon him, I would not conceal it, being reſolved to write 
of all perſons and things with all poſſible candor. I had the re- 
lation 'of it from him{Uf and more particularly, from his bro- 
ther. But what hopes ſoever the Papiſts had of him at this time, 


when he knew nothing of the deſign of bringing in Popery, and 


had therefore talked of ſome points of Popery with the freedom 
of an abſtracted and ſpeculative man; yet he expreſſed another 
ſenſe of the matter, when he came to ſee it was really intended 
to be brought in among us, He then ſpoke of Popery in the com- 
N 1 plex 
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plex at much another rate: And he ſeemed to have more zeal 1661. 


points in controverſy; for his abſtraction made him ſeem cold | 
in all thoſe matters. But he gave all who converſed with him | 
a very different view of Popery, 'when he ſaw we were really in 
danger of coming under the power of a religion, that had, as 


and other mixtures, was not preſerved: So that the Proteſtant 


FG Cine ww 


againſt it, than I thought was in his nature with relation to any — 


he uſed to fay, much of the wiſedom that was earthly, ſenſual, 
and deviliſh, but had nothing in it of the wiſedom that was 
from above, and was pure and peaceable. He did indeed think 
the corruptions and cruelties of Popery were ſuch groſs and odi- 
ous things, that nothing could have maintained that Church un- 
der thoſe juſt and viſible prejudices, but the ſeveral orders among 
them, which had an appearance of mortification and contempt of 
the world, and with all the traſh that was among them main- 
rained a face of piety and devotion. He alfo thought the great 
and fatal error of the Reformation was, that more of thoſe houſes, 
and of that courſe of life, free from the entanglements of vows 


Churches had neither places of education, nor retreat for men 
of mortified tempers. I have dwelt long upon this man's cha- 

rater. But it was ſo ſingular that it ſeemed to deſerve it. And 

I was fo ſingularly blelsd by knowing him as I did, that I am 

ſure he deſerved it of me, that I ſhould give ſo full aview of him; 

which I hope may be of ſome uſe to the world. 

When the time fixed for the conſecration of the Biſhops of The Sceriþ 
Scotland came on, the Eugliſh Biſhops finding that Sharp and o—_— 
Leightoun had not Epiſcopal ordination, as Prieſts and Deacons, 
the other two having been ordained by Biſhops before the wars, 
they ſtood upon it, that they muſt be ordain'd, firſt Deacons and 
then Prieſts. Sharp was very uneaſie at this, and remembred them 
of what had happened when King Jamès had ſet up Epiſcopacy. 

Bithop Andrews moved at that time the ordaining them, as was 
now propoſed: But that, was overruled by King James, who 
thought it went too far towards the unchutching of all thoſe who 
had no Biſhops among them. But the late war, and the diſputes 
during that time, had raiſed theſe controverſies higher, and brought 


men to ſtricter notions, and to maintain them with more fierce- 
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perfect ſtate, having never had Biſhops among them ſince the 
| Refor- 
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1661. Reformation; ſo in ſuch a ſtate of things, in which they had been 
A under a real neceſſity, it was reaſonable to allow of their orders, 


how defective ſoever: But that of late they had been in a ſtate 
of ſchiſm, had revolted from their Biſhops, and had thrown 
off that order; ſo that orders given in ſuch a wilful oppoſition 
to the whole conſtitution of the primitive Church was a thing 
of another nature. They were poſitive in the point, and would 
not diſpenſe with it. Harp ſtuck more at it, than could have 
been expected from a man that had ſwallowed down greater mat- 


ters. Leightoun did not ſtand much upon it. He did not think 


orders given without Biſhops were null and void. He thought, the 
forms of government were not ſettled by ſuch poſitive laws as 
were unalterable; but only by Apoſtolical practices, which, as he 
thought, authoriſed Epiſcopacy as the beſt form. Yet he did 
not think it neceſſary to the being of a Church. But he thought 
that every Church might make ſuch rules of ordination as they 
pleaſed, and that they might re-ordain all that came to them from 
any other Church ; and that the re-ordaining a Prieſt ordained in 
another Church imported no more, but that they received him 
into orders according to their rules, and did not infer the annul- 


ling the orders he had formerly received. Theſe two were up- 


on this privately ordained Deacons and Prieſts. And then all the 
four were conſecrated publickly in the Abbey of Weſtminſter. 
Leightoun told me, he was much ſtruck with the feaſting and 
jollity of that day: It had not ſuch an appearance of ſeriouſneſs 
or piety, as became the new modelling of a Church. When 
that was over, he made ſome attempts to work up Sharp to the 
two deſigns which poſſeſſed him moſt. The one was, to try 
what could be done towards the uniting the Preſbyterians and 
them. He offered U/her's reduction, as the plan upon which they 
ought to form their ſchemes. The other was, to try how they 
could raiſe men to a truer and higher ſenſe of piety, and bring 


the worſhip of that Church out of their exzempore methods 


into more order; and ſo to prepare them for a more regu- 
lar way of worſhip, which he thought was of much more impor- 
tance than a form of government. Bur he was amazed, when 
he obſerved that Sharp had neither formed any ſcheme, nor 
ſeemed ſo much as willing to talk of any. He reckoned, they 
would be eſtabliſhed in the next ſeſſion of Parliament, and ſo 
would be legally poſſeſſed of their Biſhopricks: And then every 


Biſhop was to do the beſt he could to get all once to ſubmit to 


his authority: And when that point was carried, they might 
proceed to other things, as ſhould be found expedient: Bur he 
did not care to lay down any ſcheme. Farrfoul, when he talked 
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to him, had always a merry tale ready at hand to divert him: 1661. 
So that he avoided all ſerious diſcourſe, and indeed did not ſeem 
capable of any. By theſe means Lezghtoun quickly loſt all heart 

and hope; and ſaid often to me upon it, that in the whole pro- 

greſs of that affair there appeared ſuch croſs characters of an an- 

gry providence, that, how fully ſoever he was ſatisfied in his . 

mind as to Epiſcopacy itſelf, yet it ſeemed that God was againſt 

them, and that they were not like to be the men that ſhould build 

up his Church; ſo that the ſtruggling about it ſeemed to him 
Hike a fighting againſt God. He who had the greateſt hand 

in it proceeded with ſo much diſſimulation; and the reſt of the 

F order were ſo mean, and fo ſelfiſh; and the Earl of Midletoun, 

with the other ſecular men that conducted it, were ſo openly 
impious and vitious, that it did caſt a reproach on every thing 
relating to religion to ſee it managed by ſuch inſtruments. 


All the ſteps that were made afterwards were of a piece with 1662. 
this melancholy beginning. Upon the conſecration of the „ e 
ſhops, the Preſbyteries of Scotland that were {till fitting began now ings as 


to declare openly againſt Epiſcopacy, and to prepare proteſtati- j**iyteries 
ons, or other acts or inſtruments, againſt them. Some were 
talking of entring into new engagements againſt the ſubmitting 
to them. So Harp moved, that, ſince the King had ſet up 
Epiſcopacy, a Proclamation might be iſſued out, forbiddnig Cler- 
gymen to meet together in any Preſbytery, or other judicatory, 
till the Biſhops ſhould ſettle a method of proceeding in them. 
Upon the ſetting out this Proclamation, a general obedience was 
given to it: Only the miniſters, to keep up a ſhew of acting on 
an Eccleſiaſtick authority, met once and entred into their Books 
|= A proteltation againſt the Proclamation, as an invaſion on the 
[3 liberties of the Church, to which they declared they gave obedi- 
eence only for a time, and for peace ſake. Sharp procured this 
[3 without any advice: And it proved very fatal. For when King 
Juames brought in the Biſhops before, they had {till ſuffered the 
inferiour judicatories to continue fitting, till the Biſhops came, 
and fate down among them: Some of them proteſted indeed 
againſt that: Yet they fate on ever after: And fo the whole 
Church had a face of unity, while all fate together in the ſame | 
judicatories, tho? upon different principles. The old Preſbyte- | 
rians ſaid, they fate ſtill as in a Court ſettled by the laws of the 
Church and State: And tho? they looked on the Biſhops fitting 
among them, and aſſuming a negative vote, as an uſurpation, 
yet, they ſaid, it did not infer a nullity on the Court: Where- 
as now, by this ſilencing theſe Courts, the caſe was much . 
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1662. ed. For if they had continued fitting, and the Biſhops had come 


"AE" among them, they would have ſaid, it was like the bearing with 


an uſurpation, when there was no remedy : And what proteſtati- 
ons ſoever they might have made, or what oppoſition ſoever 
they might have given the Biſhops, that would have been kept 
within their own walls, but would not have broken out into ſuch 
a diſtraction, as the nation was caſt into upon this: All the op- 
poſition that might have been made would have died with thoſe 
few that were diſpoſed to make it: And, upon due care to fill 
the vacant places with worthy and well affected men, the nation 
might have been brought off from their prejudices. But theſe 
Courts being now once broken, and brought together afterwards 


by a ſort of connivance, withont any legal authority, only as the 
Biſhops aſſiſtants and officials, to give him advice, and to act in 


his name, they pretended they could not fit in them any more, 


unleſs they ſhould change their principles and become throughly 


Epiſcopal, which was too great a turn to be ſoon brought about. 
So fatally did Sharp precipitate matters. He affected to have the 


reins of the Church wholly put into his hands. The Earl of 


The new 
Biſhops 
came down 
to Scotland. 


Lauderdale was not ſorry to ſee him commit errors; fince the 


worle things were managed, his advices would be thereby the 
more juſtified. And the Earl of Midletoun and his party took: | 
no care of any buſtneſs, being almoſt perpetually drunk : By 


which they came in a great meaſure to looſe the King. For, 
tho', upon a frolick, the King, with a few in whoſe company 
he took pleaſure, would ſometimes run into exceſs, yet he did it 
ſeldom, and had a very bad opinion of all that got into the habir 
and love of drunkenneſs. N 

The Biſhops came down to Scotland ſoon after their conſecra- 
tion, all in one coach. Leightoun told me, he believed they 
were weary of him, for he was very weary of them: But he, find- 
ing they intended to be received at Edenburgh with ſome pomp, 
left them at Morperh, and came to Edenburgh a few days before 


them. He hated all the appearances of vanity. He would not | 


have the title of Lord given him by his friends, and was nor 
eaſy when others forced it on him. In this I always thought 
him too ſtiff: It provoked the other Biſhops, and looked like ſin- 
oularity and affectation, and furniſhed thoſe that were prejudiced 
againſt him with a ſpecious appearance, to repreſent him as a man 


of odd notions and practices. The Lord Chancellour, with all | 
the Nobility and Privy Councellours, then at Edenburgh, went 
out, together with the Magiſtracy of the city, and brought the 
Biſhops in, as in triumph. I looked on; And tho! I wi 


thoroughly Epiſcopal, yet I thought there was ſomewhat in the 


pomp 
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were conſecrated, but not ordained Prieſts and Deacons. The 
See of Edenburgh was for ſome time kept vacant. Sharp hoped 
that Douglas might be prevailed on to accept it: But he would 
enter into no treaty about it. So the Earl of Midletoum forced up- 
on Sharp one Miſhart, who had been the Marquis of Montro/e's 
chaplain, and had been taken priſoner, and uſed with ſo much 
cruelty in the jayl of Edenburgh, that it ſeem'd but juſtice to ad- 


vance a man in that place, where he had ſuffer'd ſo much. 


The ſeſſion of Parliament came on in April 1662: Where the They were 
firſt thing that was propoſed by the Earl of Midletoum was, that brought into 


Parliament. 


fince the act reſciſſory had annulled all the Parliaments after 
that held in the year 1633, the former laws in favour of Epiſ- 
copacy were now again in force, the King had reſtored that 
function which had been ſo long glorious in the Church, and for 
which his bleſſed father had ſuffered ſo much: And tho? the Bi- 
ſhops had a right to come and take their place in Parliament, 
yet it was a piece of reſpect to ſend ſome of every ſtate to invite 
them to come, and fit among them. This was agreed to: So 
upon the meſſage the Biſhops came and took their places. Leigh. 
toum went not with them, as indeed he never came to Parliament 


but when there was ſomething before them that related to religi- 


on, 08 6 —— od oo i9t) 15 oe 5 
The firſt act that paſſed in this ſeſſion was for reſtoring Epi(- 


copacy, and ſettling the government of the Church in their 


hands. Sharp had the framing of this act, as Primeroſe told me. 
The whole government and juriſdiction of the Church in the ſe- 


veral dioceſes was declared to be lodged in the Biſhops, which 


they were to exerciſe with the advice and aſſiſtance of ſuch of their 
clergy, as were of known loyalty and prudence: All men that 
held any benefice in the Church were required to own and ſubmit 
to the government of the Church, as now. by law. eſtabliſhed. 
This was plainly the ſetting Epiſcopacy on another bottom, than 
it had been ever on in Scotland before this time: For the whole 
body of the Preſpyterians did formerly maintain ſuch a ſhare in 
the adminiſtration, that the Biſhops had never pretended to any 
more, than to be their ſettled Preſidents with a negative voice up- 
on them. But now it Was ſaid, that the whole power was lodg- 
ed ſimply in the-Biſhop,, who was only bound to carry along 
with him in the adminiſtration ſo many Preſbyters, as he thought 
ht to ſingle out, as his adviſers and aſſiſtants; which was the tak- 
ing all power out of the body of the Clergy: Church judicato- 
ries were now made only the Biſhop's aſſiſtants: And the few 95 
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pomp. of that entry, that did not look like the humility that be- 1662. 
came their function: Soon after their arrival, fix other Biſhops —V— 
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1662. 


the Clergy that muſt aſſiſt being to be pickt out by him, that 


as only a matter of ſhew; nor had they any authority lodged 


Scruples a- 


bout the 


oath of ſu- 
ptemacy. 


tion might be made of the ſupremacy: The words of the oath 


with them, all that being veſted only in the Biſhop: Nor did it 
eſcape cenſure, that among the qualifications of thoſe Preſbyters 
that were to be the Biſhop's adviſers and aſſiſtants, loyalty and 
prudence were only named; and that piety and learning were 
forgot, which muſt always be reckoned the firſt qualifications of 
the Clergy. As to the obligation to own and ſubmit to the go- 
vernment thus eſtabliſhed by law, they ſaid, it was hard ro ſub- 
mit to ſo high an authority as was now lodged with the Biſhops; 
but to require them to own it, ſeemed to import an antecedent 
approving, or at leaſt a ſubſequent juſtifying of ſuch an authori- 
ty, which carried the matter far beyond a bare obedience, even 
to an impoſing upon conſcience. "Theſe were not only the ex- 
ceptions made by the Preſbyterians, but by the Epiſcopal men 
themſelves, who had never carried the argument farther in Scot- 
land, than for a precedency, with ſome authority in ordination, 
and a negative in matters of juriſdiction. They thought, the bo- 
dy of the Clergy ought to be a check upon the Biſhops, and that, 
without the conſent of the majority, they ought not to be legal- 
ly impowered to act in ſo imperious a manner, as was warranted 
by this act. Many of them would never ſubſcribe to this form 
of owning and ſubmitting: And the more prudent Biſhops did not 
impoſe it on their Clergy. The whole frame of the act was li- 
able to great cenſure. It was thought an unexcuſable piece of 
madneſs, that, when a government was brought in upon a na- 
tion ſo averſe to it, the firſt ſtep ſhould carry their power ſo high. 
All the Biſhops, except Sharp, diſowned their having any ſhare 
in the penning this act; which indeed was paſs'd in haſte, with- 
out due conſideration. Nor did any of the Biſhops, no not Sharp 
himſelf, ever carry their authority ſo high, as by the act they 
were warranted to do. But all the enemies to Epiſcopacy had 
this act ever in their mouths, to excuſe their not ſubmitting to 
it; and ſaid, it aſſerted a greater ſtretch of authority in Biſhops, 


„ Py 


than they themſelves thought fit to aſſune. 

Soon after that act paſs d, ſome of the Preſbyterian preachers 
were ſummoned to anſwer before the Parliament for ſome reflec- 
tions made in their ſermons againſt Epiſcopacy. But nothing 
could be made of it: For their words were general, and capable 
of different ſenſes. So it was reſolved, for a proof of their loy- 
alty, to tender them the oath of allegiance and ſupremacy. 
That had been enacted in the former Parliament, and was refuſed 
by none, but the Earl of Ca//ihs. He deftred, that an explana- 
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were large: And when the oath was enacted in England, a clear 1662. 
explanation was given in one of the articles of the Church of SW 

Enland, and more copioully afterwards in a diſcourſe by Archbi- 
"2 ſhop Uſher, publiſhed by King James's order. But the Parlia- 
ment would not ſatisfy him ſo far. And they were well pleaſed 
d d ſee ſcruples raiſed about the oath, that ſo a colour might be 
= put on their ſeverities againſt ſuch as ſhould refuſe it, as being 
men that refuſed to ſwear allegiance to the King. Upon that 
the Earl of Caſſilis left the Parliament, and quitted all his em- 

ployments: For he was a man of a moſt inflexible firmneſs. Ma- 
ny ſaid, there was no need of an explanation, ſince how ambi- 
guous ſoever the words 1 be in themſelves, yet that oath, be- 
ing brought to Scotland from England, ought to be underſtood 
in the ſame ſenſe in which it was impoſed in that Kingdom. 
on the other hand, there was juſt reaſon for ſome mens being 
| tender in ſo ſacred a matter as an oath. The Earl of Caſſilis had 
offered to take the oath, provided he might join his explanation 
to it. The Earl of Midletoun was contented to let him ſay what 
he pleaſed, but he would not ſuffer him to put it in writing. The 
Miniſters, to whom it was now tendred, offered to take it upon 
the ſame terms; and in a petition to the Lords of the articles 
they offered their explanation. Upon that a debate aroſe, whe- 
ther an act explanatory of the oath ſhould be offered to the Par- 
liament, or not. This was the firſt time that Leightoun appeared 
in Parliament. He preſſed, it might be done, with much zeal. 
He ſaid, the land mourned by reaſon of the many oaths that had 
been taken: The words of this oath were certainly capable of a 
bad ſenſe: In compaſſion to Papiſts a limited ſenſe had been put 
on them in England: And he thought there ſhould be a like tender- 
neſs ſhewed to Proteſtants, eſpecially when the ſcruple was juſt, 
and there was an oath in the caſe, in which the matter ought cer- 
tainly to be made clear: To act otherwiſe looked like the laying 
ſnares for people, and the making men offenders for a word. 
Harp took this ill from him, and replied upon him with great 
bitterneſs: And faid, it was below the dignity of government to 
make acts to ſatisfie the weak ſcruples of peeviſh men: It ill be- 
came them, who had impoſed their Covenant on all people with- 
out any explanation, and had forced all to take it, now to ex- 
pect ſuch extraordinary favours. Leightoun inſiſted, that it ought 
to be done for that very reaſon, that all people might ſee a dif- 
ference between the mild proceedings of the government now, 
and their ſeverity : And that it ill became the very ſame perſons, 
who had complained of that rigour, now to practiſe it themſelves ; 
tor thus it may be ſaid, the world goes mad by turns, This * 
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1662. ill taken by the Earl of Midletoun, and all his party: For they 


VU deſigned to keep the matter ſo, that the Preſbyterians ſhould be 
poſleſſed with many ſcruples on this head; and that, when any 
of the party ſhould be brought before them, whom they be- 
lieved in fault, but had not full proof againſt, the oath ſhould 
be tendred as the trial of their allegiance, and that on their refu- 
ſing it they ſhould cenſure them as they thought fit. So the Mini- 
ſters petition was rejected, and they were required to take the oath 
as it ſtood in the law, without putting any ſenſe upon it. They 
refuſed to do it, and were upon that condemned to perpetual ba- 
niſhment, as men that denied allegiance to the King. And by 
this an engine was found out to baniſh as many as they pleaſed: 
For the reſolution was taken up by the whole party to refuſe it, 
unleſs with an explanation. So ſoon did men forget all their for- 
mer complaints of the ſeverity of impoſing oaths, and began to 
ſet on foot the ſame practices now, when they had it in their 
power to do it. But how unbecoming ſoever this rigour might 
be in laymen, it was certainly much more indecent when mana- 
ged by Clergy-men. And the ſupremacy which was now turned 
againſt the Preſbyterians was, not long after this, laid much hea- 
vier on the Biſhops themſelves: And then they deſired an expla- 


nation, as much as the Preſbyterians did now, but could not ob- 


tain it. | 

The Parliament was not ſatisfied with this oath : For they ap- 
prehended, that many would infer, that, ſince it came from En- 
gland, it ought to be underſtood. in the publick and eſtabliſhed 
ſenſe of the words that was paſs'd there, both in an article of doc- 
trine and in an act of Parliament. Therefore another oath was 
likewiſe taken from the Eugliſh pattern, of abjuring the Cove- 
nant; both the League and the national Covenant. Ir is true, 
this was only impoſed on men in the magiſtracy, or in publick 
employments. By it all the Preſbyterians were turned out: For 
this oath was decried by the Miniſters as little leſs than open 
apoſtacy from God, and a throwing off their baptiſmal Co- 

venant. | | 
Debates a. The main buſineſs of this ſeſſion of Parliament, now that Epiſ- 


88 copacy was ſettled, and theſe oaths were enacted, was the paſſing 


ty. of the act of indemnity. The Earl of Midletoun had obtained 


of the King an inſtruction to conſent to the fining of the chief 


offenders, or to other puniſhments not extending to life. This 


was intended to enrich him and his party, ſince all the rich and 
great offenders would be ſtruck with the terror of this, and 
chooſe rather to make him a good preſent, than to be fined on 


record, as guilty perſons. This matter was debated at the Le 
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eil in Mhitehall. The Earls of Lauderdale and Crawford argu- 1662. 
ed againſt it. They ſaid, the King had granted a full indemnity — 
in England, out of which none were excepted but the regicides: 
It ſeemed therefore an unkind and an unequal way of proceed- 
ing towards Scotland, that had merited eminently at the King's 
hands ever ſince the year 1648, and ſuffered much for it, that 
the one Kingdom ſhould not have the ſame meaſure of grace and Y 
pardon that was granted in the other. The Earl of Midletoun 
anſwered, that all he defired was in favour of the loyal party in 
Scotland, who were undone by their adhering to the King: The 
revenue of the Crown was too ſmall, and too much charged, to re- 
pair their loſſes: So the King had no other way to be juſt to them, 
but to make their enemies pay for their rebellion. Some plau- 
fible limitations were offered to the fines to which any ſhould be 
condemned; as that they ſhould be only for offences commit- 
red ſince the year 1650, and that no man ſhould be fined in a- 
bove a year's rent of his eſtate. Theſe were agreed to. So he 
had an inſtruction to pals an act of indemnity, with a power of 
fining reſtrain'd to theſe rules. There was one Sir George Mackez- 
ie, ſince made Lord Tarbot and Earl of Cromarty, a young 
man of great vivacity of parts, but full of ambition, and had the 
art to recommend himſelf to all ſides and parties by turns, and 
has made a great figure in that country now above fifty years. 
He had great notions of vertue and religion: But they were only 
notions, at leaſt they have not had great effect on himſelf at all 
times. He became now the Earl of Midletoun's chief favourite. 
Primeroſe was grown rich and cautious: And his maxim having 
always been, that, when he apprehended a change, he ought 
to lay in for it by courting the fide that was depreſſed, that ſo 
in the next turn he might ſecure friends to himſelf, he began 
to think that the Earl of Midletoun went too faſt to hold out long. 
He had often adviſed him to manage the buſineſs of reſtoring 
Epiſcopacy in a {low progreſs. He had formed a ſcheme, by which 
it would have been the work of ſeven years. But the Earl of 
Midletoun's heat, and Sharp's vehemence, ſpoiled all his project. 
The Earl of Midleroun after his own diſgrace ſaid often to him, 
that his advices had been always wiſe and faithful: But he thought 
Princes were more ſenſible of ſervices, and more apt to refſect 
on them, and to reward them, than he found they were. 
V hen the ſettlement of Epiſcopacy was over, the fiext care was j, was de- 
to prepare the act of indemnity. Some propoſed, that, beſides 23. 
the power of fining, they ſhould move the King, that he would be meapact- 
conſent to an inſtruction, impowering them likewiſe to put ſome ed 
under an incapacity to hold any publick truſt, This had never 
- | 


been 
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been propoſed in publick. But the Earl of Midletoun pretended, 
that many of the belt affected of the Parliament had propoſed it 
in private to himſelf. So he ſent the Lord Tarbot up to the King 
with two draughts of an act of indemnity, the one containing an 
exception of ſome perſons to be fined, and the other containing 
likewiſe a clauſe for the incapacitating of ſome, not exceeding 
twelve, from all publick truſt. He was ordered to lay both be- 
fore the King: The one was penned according to the Earl of 
Mzidletoun's inſtructions: The other was drawn at the deſire of 
the Parliament, for which he prayed an inſtruction, if the King 
thought fit to approve of it. The Earl of Lauderdale had no 
apprehenſion of any deſign againſt himſelf in the motion. So he 
made no objection to it. And an inſtruction was drawn, impow- 
ering the Earl of Midletoun to paſs an act with that clauſe. Tar- 
bot was then much conſidered at Court, as one of the moſt ex- 
traordinary men that Scotland had produced, and was the better 
liked, becauſe he was looked on as the perſon that the Earl of 
Mialetoun intended to ſet up in the Earl of Lauderdale's room, 
who was then ſo much hated, that nothing couid have preſerved 
him but the courſe that was taken to ruine him. So Lord Tar- 
bot went back to Scotland. And the Duke of Richmond and the 
Earl of Newburgh went down with him, by whoſe wild and ungo- 
verned extravagancies the Earl of Midletoun's whole conduct fell 
urider ſuch an univerſal odium, and fo much contempt, that, as his 
own ill management forced the King to put an end to his miniſtry, 
ſo he could not have ſerved there much longer with any reputation. 

One inſtance of unuſual ſeverity was, that a letter of the Lord 
Lorn's to the Lord Duffus was intercepted, in which he did 
a little too plainly, but very truly, complain of the practices 
of his enemies in endeavouring to poſſeſs the King againſt 
him by many lies: But he ſaid, he had now diſcovered them, 
and had defeated them, and had gained the perſon upon whom 


the chief among them depended. This was the Earl of Cla- 


rendon, upon whom the Earl of Berkſhire had wrought ſo 
mach, that he reſolved to oppoſe his reſtoration no more: And 
for this the Earl of Berk/hire was to have a thouſand pounds. 
This letter was carried into the Parliament, and complained of 
as leaſing- making; fince Lord Lorn pretended, he had diſ- 
covered the lies of his enemies to the King, which was a ſowing 
diſſenſion between the King and his. ſubjects, and the creat 
ting in the King an ill opinion of them. So the Parliament de- 


fired, the King would ſend him down to be tried upon it. The 


King thought the letter very indiſcreetly writ, but could not ſee 
any thing in it that was criminal. Yet, in compliance with the 
deſire 
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deſire of ſo zealous a Parliament, Lord Lorn was ſent down up- 1662. 
on his parole: But the King writ poſitively to the Earl of Midſe- N 
roum, not to proceed to the execution of any ſentence that might 
paſs upon bim. Lord Lorn upon his appearance was made a 
priſoner: And an indictment was brought againſt him for leaſing- 
making. He made no defence: But in a long ſpeech he ſet 
out the great provocation he had been under, rhe many libels 
that had been printed againſt him: Some of theſe had been put 
in the King's own hands, to repreſent him as unworthy of his 
grace and favour: So, after all that hard uſage, it was no won- 
der, if he had writ with ſome ſharpneſs: But he proteſted, he 
meant no harm to any perſon; his deſign being only to preſerve 
and fave himſelf from the malice and hes of others, and not to 
make lies of any. In concluſion, he ſubmitted to the juſtice of the 
Parliament, and caſt himſelf on the King's mercy. He was upon 
this condemned to die, as guilty of leafing-making : And the day of Ln con- 
his execution was left to the Earl of Midletoun by the Parliament. — 
I never knew any thing more generally cried out on than this 
was, unleſs it was the ſecond ſentence paſs'd on him twenty years 
after this, which had more fatal effects, and a more tragical con- 
cluſion. He was certainly born to be the ſignaleſt inſtance in this 
age of the rigour, or rather of the mockery, of juſtice. All that 
was ſaid at this time to excuſe the proceeding was, that it was 
certain his life was in no danger. But ſince that depended on 
the King, it did not excuſe thoſe who paſs'd ſo baſe a ſentence, 
and left to poſterity the precedent of a Parliamentary judgment, 
by which any man may be condemned for a letter of common 
news. This was not all the fury with which this matter was dri- 
ven: For an act was paſs' d againſt all perſons, who ſhould move 
the King for reſtoring the children of thoſe who were artainted 
by Parliament; which was an unheard-of reſtraint on applicati- 
ons to the King for his grace and mercy. This the Earl of Midle- 
zoun allo paſs'd, tho he had no inſtruction for it. There was 
no penalty put in the act: For it was a maxim of the pleaders 
for prerogative, that the fixing a puniſhment was a limitation on 
the Crown: Whereas an act forbidding any thing, tho' with- 
out a penalty, made the offenders criminal: And in that caſe 
they did reckon, chat the puniſhment was arbitrary; only that 
It could not extend to life. A Committee was next appointed 
for ſetting the fines. They proceeded without any regard to the 
rules the King had fer them. The moſt obnoxious compounded 
ſecretly. No conſideration was had either of mens crimes, or 
of their eſtates: No proofs were brought. Enquiries were not fo | 
much as made: Bur as men were delated, they were marked down 
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1662. for ſuch a fine: And all was tranſacted in a ſecret Committee. 


LY When the liſt of the men and of their fines was read in Parlia- 


Some inca- 


pacitated by 


ballot 


ment, exceptions were made to divers; particularly ſome who had 
been under age all the time of tranſgreſſion, and others abroad. 
But to every thing of that kind an anſwer was made, that there 
would come a proper time in which every man was to be heard 
in his own defence: For the meaning of ſetting the fine was 
only this, that ſuch perſons ſhould have no benefit by the act 
of indemnity, unleſs they paid the fine: Therefore every one 
that could ſtand upon his innocence, and renounce the benefit of 
the indemnity, was thereby free from the fine, which was only his 
compoſition for the grace and pardon of the act. So all paſs 
in that great hurry. | 
The other point, concerning the incapacity, was carried far- 
ther than was perhaps intended at firſt; tho the Lord Tarbot aſ- 
ſured me, he had from the beginning deſigned it. It was infu- 
ſed into all people, that the King was weary of the Farl of Lay- 
derdale, but that he could not decently throw him off, and that 
therefore the Parliament muſt help him with a fair pretence for 
doing it. Yet others were very apprehenſive, that the King could 
not approve of a Parliament's falling upon a Miniſter. So Lord 
Tarbot propoſed two expedients. The one was, that no perſon 
ſhould be named, but that every member ſhould do it by ballot, 
and ſhould bring twelve names in a paper; and that a ſecret Com- 
mittee of three of every Eſtate ſhould make the ſcrutiny ; and that 
they, without making any report to the Parliament, ſhould put 
thoſe twelve names on whom the greater number fell in the act 
of incapacity; which was to be an act apart, and not made a 
clauſe of the act of indemnity. This was taken from the oſtra- 
ciſm in Athens, and ſeemed the beſt method in an act of obli- 
vion, in which all that was paſs'd was to be forgotten: And no 
ſeeds of feuds would remain, when it was not ſo much as known 
againſt whom any one had voted. The other expedient was, that 
a clauſe ſhould be put in the act, that it ſhould have no force, 
and that the names in it ſhould never be publiſhed, unleſs the 
King ſhould approve of it. By this means it was hoped, that, 
if the King ſhould diſlike the whole thing, yet it would be eaſy 


to ſoften that, by letting him ſee how entirely the act was in his 


power. Emiſlaries were ſent to every Parliament man, directing 
him how to make his liſt, that ſo the Earls of Lauderdale, 
Crawford, and Sir Robert Murray, might be three of the number. 
This was managed ſo carefully, that by a great majority they 
vere three of the incapacitated perſons. The Earl of Mialetoun 
paſs d the act, tho he had no inſtruction about it in this 255 
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The matter was ſo ſecretly carried, that it was not let out till the 1662. 
day before it was done: For they reckoned their ſucceſs in it vag . 
to depend on the ſecrecy of it, and in their carrying it to the 

King, before he ſhould be poſſeſſed againſt it by the Earl of Lau- 4 
Jerdale, or his party. So they took great care to viſit the pac- _| 
ket, and to ſtop any that ſhould go to Court poſt: And all people 
were under ſuch terror, that no courage was left. Only Lord 

Lora ſent one on his own horſes, who was to go on in croſs roads, 

till he got into Tozk/hrre ; for they had ſecured every ſtage to Dur- 

ham. By this means the Earl of Lauderdale had the news three 
days before the Duke of Richmond and Lord Jarbot got to Court. The King 
* He carried it preſently to the King, who could ſcarce believe it. Ja, 


: * pleaſed with 
But when he ſaw by the letters that it was certainly true, he aſ-this. 


fared the Earl of Lauderdale, that he would preſerve him, and 
never ſuffer ſuch a deſtructive precedent to paſs. He ſaid, he 
looked for no better upon the Duke of Richmond's going to Scot- 
and, and his being perpetually drunk there. This mortified the 
' Z Farl of Lauderdale; for it looked like the laying in an excuſe for 
the Earl of Midletoun. From the King, by his orders, he went 
to the Earl of Clarendon, and told all to him. He was amazed 
at it; and faid, that certainly he had ſome ſecret friend that had 
oot into their confidence, and had perſuaded them to do as they 
had done on deſign to ruine them. But growing more ſerious, 
he added, he was ſure the King on his own account would take 
care not to ſuffer ſuch a thing to paſs: Otherwiſe no man could 
ſerve him: If way was given to ſuch a method of proceeding, he 
himſelf would go out of his dominions as faſt as his gout would 
ſuffer him. 5 
| Y Two days after this the Duke of Richmond and Lord Tarbot came 
co Court. They brought the act of incapacity ſealed up, together 
with a letter from the Parliament, magnifying the Earl of Midle- 
7917s ſervices, and another letter ſigned by ten of the Biſhops, 
ſetting forth his zeal for the Church, and his care of them all: 
And in particular they ſet out the deſign he was then on, of go- 
ing round ſome of the worſt affected counties to ſee the Church 
eſtabliſned in them, as a work that was highly meritorious. At 
the ſame time he ſent over the Earl of Newburgh to Ireland, to 
engage the Duke of Ormond to repreſent to the King the good 
effects that they began to feel in that Kingdom from the Earl | 
of Midletoun's adminiſtration in Scotland, hoping the King 
would not diſcourage, much leſs change ſo faithful a miniſter, 
The King received the Duke of Richmond and Lord Tarbot ve- 
ry coldly. When they delivered the act of incapacity to him, he 
alured them, it ſhould never be open'd by him; and ſaid, yrs: 
NG a 
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1662. laſt aQtings were like madmen, or like men that were perpetual. 
p drunk. Lord Tarbot laid, all was yet entire, and in his hands, 


Great pains 


taken to ex- 


cuſe Miaale- 
zou n. 


the act being to live or to die as he pleaſed: He magnified the 
Earl of Midletoun's zeal in his ſervice, and the loyal affections 
of his Parliament, who had on this occaſion conſulted both the 
King's ſafety, and his honour: The incapacity act was only in- 
tended, to put it out of the power of men, who had been former- 
ly bad inſtruments, to be ſo any more: And even that was ſub- 
mitted by them to the King's judgment. The King heard them 
patiently, and, without any farther diſcourſe on the ſubject, diſ- 
miſſed them: So they hoped they had mollified him. But the 
Earl of Lauderdale turned the matter upon the Earl of Midletoum 
and Lord Tarbot, who had made the King believe that the Par- 
liament deſired leave to incapacitate ſome, whereas no ſuch de- 
ſire had ever been made in Parliament: And then, after that the 
King upon that miſrepreſentation had given way to it, the Par- 
liament was made believe that the King deſired that ſome might 
be put under that cenſure: So that the abuſe had been equally put 
on both: Honours went by ballot at Venice: But puniſhments had 
never gone ſo, ſince the oſtraciſm at Athens, which was the fac- 
tious practice of a jealous Commonwealth, never to be fer up as 
4 precedent under a Monarchy : Even the Atheniaus were aſham- 
of of it, when Aritides, the juſteſt man among them, fell under 
the cenſure: And they laid it aſide not long after. 


N 0 


The Earl of Clarendon gave up the thing as inexcuſable: But 
he ſtudied to preſerve the Earl of Midletoun. The change new- 
ly made in the Church of Hcotland had been managed by him 
with zeal and ſucceſs: But tho' it was well begun, yet if theſe 
laws were not maintained by a vigorous execution, the Preſbyte- 


rians, who were quite diſpirited by the ſteddineſs of his conduct, 


would take heart again; eſpecially if they ſaw the Earl of Lau- 
derdale grow upon him, whom they looked on as theirs in his 
heart: So he prayed the King to forgive one ſingle fault, that 
came after ſo much merit. He alſo fent advices to the Earl of 
Midletoun to go on in his care of eſtabliſhing the Church, and to 
get the Biſhops to ſend up copious accounts of all that he had done. 
The King ordered him to come up, and to give him an account 
of the affairs in Scotland. Bur he repreſented the abſolute neceſ- 
ſity of ſeeing ſome of rhe laws lately made pur in execution : For 
it was hoped, the King's diſpleaſure would be allayed, and go off, 


if ſome time could be but gained. 


* 
2 . 


The Prezby- One act paſs'd in the laſt Parliament that reſtored the rights of 


terian Mint- 


lers fileg- 
ced. 


patronage, the taking away of which even Preſbytery could not 
carry till the year 1649, in which they had the Parliament 25 
8 tirely 
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1 tirely in their hands. Then the election of Miniſters was put 1662. 
in the Church ſeſſion and the lay elders: So that, from that tine 
all that had been admitted to Churches came in without preſen- 
tations. One clauſe in the act declared all theſe incumbents to 
be unlawful poſſeſſors: Only it indemnified them for what was 
paſt, and required them before Michaelmaſs to take preſentati- 
ons from the patrons, who were obliged to give them being de- 
manded, and to get themſelves to be inſtituted by the Biſhops ; 
otherwiſe their Churches were declared vacant on Michaclmaſs 
day. This took in all the young and hot men: So the Preſby- 

terians had many meetings about it, in which they all reſolved 
not to obey the a&. They reckoned, the taking inſtitution 
from a Biſhop was ſuch an owning of his authority, that it was 
a renouncing of all their former principles: Whereas ſome few 
that had a mind to hold their benefices, thought that was only 

a4 ſecular law for a legal right to their tithes and benefices, and had 

no relation to their ſpiritual concerns; and therefore they thought 
they might ſubmit to it, eſpecially where Biſhops were ſo mode- 
rate as to impoſe no ſubſcription upon them, as the greater part 
were. But the reſolution taken by the main body of the Preſby- 
terians was, to pay no obedience to any of the acts made in this 
ſeſſion, and to look on, and ſee what the State would do. The 
Earl of Midletoum was naturally fierce, and that was heightened 
by the ill ſtate of his affairs at Court: So he reſolved on a punc- 
tual execution of the law. He and all about him were at this 
time ſo conſtantly diſordered by high entertainments and other 
exceſſes, that, even in the ſhort intervals between their drunken 
bouts, they were not cool nor calm enough to conſider what they 
were doing. He had alſo ſo mean an opinion of the party, that 
he believed they would comply with any thing rather than looſe 

their benefices. And therefore he declared, he would execute the 

la in its utmoſt rigour. On the other hand, the heads of the 

9 Preſbyterians reckoned, that if great numbers were turned out all : : 

t once, it would not be poſſible to fill their places on the 

ſudden ; and that the government would be forced to take them 

in again, if there were ſuch a vacancy made, that a great part 

of the nation were caſt deſtitute, and had no divine ſervice in it. 

For that which all the wiſer of the party apprehended moſt was, 

that the Biſhops would go on ſlowly, and ſingle out ſome that 

were more factious upon particular provocations, and turn them 

out by degrees, as the ad men ready to put in their room; 

which would have been more inſenſible, and more excuſable, if 

indiſcreet zealots had „as it were, forced cenſures from them. 

The advice ſent over all the countrey, from their leaders Who 

| 1 | had 
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1 662. had ſettled meaſures at Edenburgh, was, that they ſhould do 
and fay nothing that might give a particular diſtaſte, but ſhoulq 
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look on, and do their duty as lopg as they were connived at; 
and that if any proclamation ſhould be iſſued out, commanding 
them to be ſilent, they ſhould all obey at once. In theſe mea- 
ſures both fides were deceived in their expectations. The Bi- 
ſhops went to their ſeveral dioceſes: And according as the people 
ſtood affected they were well or ill received: And they held their 
ſynods every where in Ofober. In the northern parts very few 
ſtood out: But in the weſtern parts ſcarce any came to them, 
The Earl of Midletoun went to Glaſcow before Michaelmaſs. So 
when the time fixed by the act was paſs'd, and that ſcarce any one 
in all thoſe Counties had paid any regard to it, he called a meet- 
ing of the Privy Council, that they might conſider what was fit 
to be done. Duke Hamilton told me, they were all fo drunk 
that day, that they were not capable of conſidering any thing 
that was laid before them, and would hear of nothing but the 
executing the law without any relenting or delay. So a procla- 
mation was iſſued out, requiring all who had their livings with- 
out preſentations, and who had not obeyed the late act, to give 
over all farther preaching, or ſerving the cure, and to with- 
draw from their pariſhes immediately: And the military men 
that lay in the countrey were ordered to pull them out of their 
pulpits, if they ſhould preſume to go on in their functions. This 
was oppoſed only by Duke Hamilton, and Sir James Lockhart, 
father to Sir William Lockhart. They repreſented, that the much 
greater part of the preachers in theſe Counties had come into their 
Churches fince the year 1649 ; that they were very popular men, 
both eſteemed and beloved of their people: It would be a great 
ſcandal, if they ſhould be turned out, and none be ready to be. 
put in their places: And it would not be poſſible to find a com- 
petent number of well qualified men, to fill the many vacancies 
that this proclamation would make. The Earl of Midletoun would 
hear of nothing, but the immediate execution of the law. So the 
proclamation was iſſued out: And upon it above two hundred 
Churches were ſhut up in one day: And above one hundred and 
fifty more were to be turned out for not obeying, and ſubmitting 
to the Biſhops ſummons to their ſynods. All this was done with- 
out conſidering the conſequence of it, or communicating it to 
the other Biſhops. Sharp laid to my ſelf, that he knew nothing 
of it; nor did he imagine, that fo raſh a thing could have been 
done, till he ſaw it in print. He was glad that this was done 
without his having any ſhare in it: For by it he was furniſhed 


with ſomewhat, in which he was no way concerned, upon * 
e 


: 


n 
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he might caſt all the blame of all that followed. Yet this 166 2. 
was ſuitable enough to a maxim that he and all that fort of peo. 
ple ſer up, that the execution of laws was that by which all go- . 
vernments maintained their ſtrength, as well as their honour. 
The Earl of Midletoun was ſurprized at this extraordinary ſub- 
miſſion of the Preſbyterians. He had fancied, that the greateſt 
part would have complied, and that ſome of the more intractable 
would have done ſome extraordinary thing, to have juſtified 
the ſeverities he would have exerciſed in that caſe; and was diſ- 
appointed both ways. Yet this obedience of a party, ſo little 
accuſtomed to it, was much magnified at Court. It was ſaid, that 
all plied before him: They knew he was ſteddy: So they ſaw 
how neceſſary it was not to change the management, if it was 
really intended to preſerve the Church. Lord 7arhot told me, 
that the King had expreſſed to himſelf the eſteem he had for 
Sheldon, upon the account of the courage that he ſhewed in the 
debate concerning the execution of the act of Uniformity at the 
day prefixed, which was St. Bartholomew's: For ſome ſuggeſted 
the danger that might ariſe, if the act were vigorouſly executed. 
From thence it ſeems the Earl of Midletoun concluded, the zeal 
he ſhewed now would be fo acceptable, that all former errours 
would be forgiven, if he went through with it; as indeed he 
ſtuck at nothing. Yet the clamour of putting ſeveral Coun- 
ties, as it were, under an interdict, was very great. So all en- 
deavours were uſed to get as many as could be had to fill thoſe 
vacancies. And among others I was much preſſed, both by the RES. 
Earl of Glencairn and the Lord Tarbot, to go into any of the = Þ 
vacant Churches that I liked. I was then but nineteen: Yet _— 
there is no law in Scozland limiting the age of a prieſt. And 
it was upon this account that I was let ſo far into the ſecret 
of all affairs: For they had ſuch an imagination of ſome ſervice 
I might do them, that they treated me with a very particu- 
lar freedom and confidence. But I had drunk in the principles 
of moderation ſo early, that, tho' I was entirely Epiſcopal, yet 
I would not engage with a body of men, that ſeemed to have 
the principles and tempers of Inquiſitors in them, and to have 
no regard to religion in any of their proceedings. So I ſtood 
upon my youth, and could not be wrought on to go to the 
welt; tho the Earl of Glencairn offered to carry me with him 
under his protection. wo 

There was a fort of an invitation ſent over the Kingdom, like a 
huy and cry, to all perſons to accept of benefices inthe weſt. The 
livings were generally well endowed, and the parſonage houſes were 
well built, and in good repair: And this drew many very t 
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1662. leſs perſons thither, who had little leatning, leſs'piety, and no 
VV fort of difcretion. They came thither with great prejudices againſt 
A general them, and had many difficulties to wreftle with. The former 


character of. 


them. 


incumbents, who wete for the moſt part Proteſtors, were a grave 
ſolemn ſort of people. Their ſpirits were eager, and their tem- 
pers ſour: But they had an appearance that created reſpect. 
They were related to the ehief families in the countrey, either 
by blood or marriage; and had lived in fo decent a manner, that 
the Gentry paid great reſpect to them. They uſed to viſit their 
pariſhes much, and were ſo fall of the ſcriptures, and fo ready 
at extempore prayer, that from that they grew to practice ex- 
tempore ſermons: For the cuſtom in Scotland was after dinner or 
ſupper to read a chapter in the ſcripture: And where they hap- 
pened to come, if it was acceptable, they on the ſudden expound- 
ed the chapter. They had brought the people to ſuch a degree 
of knowledge, that cottagers and ſervants would have prayed 
extempore. I have often over heard them at it: And, tho? there 
was a large mixture of odd ſtuff, yet I have been aſtoniſhed to 
hear how copious and ready they were in ir. Their Minifters 
generally brought them about them on the ſunday nights, where 
the ſermons were talked over; and every one, women as well 
as men, were deſired to ſpeak their ſenſe and their experience: 
And by theſe means they had a comprehenſion of matters of 
religion, greater than I have ſeen among people of that ſort 
any where. The preachers went all in one track, of raiſing ob- 
ſervations on points of doctrine out of their text, and proving 


theſe by reaſons, and then of applying thoſe, and ſhewing the 


uſe that was to be made of ſuch a point of doctrine, both for 
inſtruction and terrour, for exhortation and comfort, for trial 
of themſelves upon it, and for furniſhing them with proper di- 
rections and helps: And this was ſo methodical, that the peo- 
ple grew to follow a ſermon quite through every branch of it. 
To this ſome added, the reſolving of doubts concerning the 
ſtate they were in, or their progreſs or decay in it; which they 
called cafes of conſcience: And theſe were taken from what their 
people ſaid to them at any time, very oft being under fits of me- 
lancholy, or vapours, or obſtructionis, which, tho' they flowed 
from natural cauſes, were looked on as the work of the ſpirit of 
God, and a particular exerciſe to them and they fed this dit- 
eaſe of weak minds too much. Thus they had laboured very 
diligently, tho? with a wrong method and wrong notions. But 


as they lived in great familiarity with their people, and uſed to 


pray and to talk oft with them in private, ſo it can hardly be 


imagined to what a degree they were loved and reverenced by 


them, 
5 
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them. They kept ſcandalous perſons under a ſevere diſcipline: 1662. 
For breach of ſabbath, for an oath, or the leaſt diſorder in drun- SY 


kenneſs, perſons were cited before the Church ſeſſion, that con- 
ſiſted of ten or twelve of the chief of the pariſh, who with the 
Miniſter had this care upon them, and were ſolemnly reproved 
for it: For fornication they were not only reproved before theſe ; 
but there was a high place in the church called the ſtool or 
pillar of repentance, where they fate at the times of worſhip for 
three Lords-day's, receiving admonitions, and making profeſſion 
of repentance on all thoſe days; which ſome did with many tears, 
and ſerious exhortations to all the reſt, to take warning by their 
fall: For adultery they were to fit ſix months in that place, co- 
vered with ſackcloth. Theſe things had a grave appearance. 
Their faults and defects were not ſo conſpicuous. They had a ve- 
ry ſcanty meaſure of learning, and a narrow compaſs in it. They 
were little men, of a very indifferent ſize of capacity, and apt 
to fly out into great exceſs of paſhon and indiſcretion. They 
were ſervile, and too apt to fawn upon, and flatter their admirers. 
They were affected in their deportment, and very apt to cenſure 
all who differed from them, and to believe and report what- 
ſoever they heard to their prejudice. And they were ſuperſtitious 
and haughty. In their ſermons they were apt to enlarge on the 
itate of the preſent time, and to preach againſt the fins of Prin- 
ces and Courts: A topick that naturally makes men popular. It 
has an appearance of courage: And the people are glad to hear 
thoſeſins inſiſted on, in which they perceive they have no ſhare, 
and to believe that all the judgments of God come down by the 
means and procurement of other mens ſins. But their opinions 
about the independence of the Church and Clergy on the Civil 
power, and their readineſs to ſtir up the people to tumults and 


wars, was that which begot ſo ill an opinion of them at this time 


in all men, that very few, who were not deeply engaged with them 
in theſe conceits, pitied them much under all the ill uſage they 
now met with. I hope this is no impertinent nor ungrateful di- 
greſſion. It is a juſt and true account of theſe men and thoſe 
times, from which a judicious reader will make good inferences. 
I will conclude this with a judicious anſwer that one of the 
wileſt and beſt of them, Colvil, who ſucceeded Leightoun in the 
Head(hip of the College of Edenburgh, made to the Earl of 
Midletoun, when he preſsd him in the point of defenſive arms to 
tell plainly his opinion, whether they were lawful or not. He 
ſaid, the queſtion had been often put to him, and he had always 
declined to anſwer it: But to him he plainly ſaid, he wiſhed that 
Kings and their Miniſters would believe them lawful, and fo go- 
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1662. vern as men that expect to be reſiſted ; but he wiſhed, that all 
LY their ſubjects would believe them to be unlawful, and fo the 


Prejudices 
infuſed a- 
gainſt Epiſ- 
COPACY. 


world would be at quiet. 
I do now return to end the account of the ſtate of that coun- 


trey at this time. The people were much troubled, when ſo ma- 
ny of their Miniſters were turned out. Their Miniſters had, for 
ſome months before they were thus filenced, been infuſing this 
into their people, both in publick and private; that all that was 
deſigned in this change of Church government was to deſtroy 
the power of godlineſs, and to give an impunity to vice; that Pre- 
lacy was a tyranny in the Church, ſet on by ambitious and cove- 
tous men, who aimed at nothing but authority and wealth, luxu- 
ry and idleneſs; and that they intended to encourage vice, that 
they might procure to themſelves a great party among the impi- 
ous and immoral. The people, thus prepoſſeſſed, ſeeing the Earl 
of Midletonn, and all the train that followed him thro' thoſe Coun- 
ties, running into exceſſes of all ſorts, and railing at the very ap- 
pearance of vertue and ſobriety, were confirmed in the belief of all 


that their Miniſters had told them. What they had heard concern- 
ing $harp's betraying thoſe that had employed him, and the other 


Biſhops, who had taken the Covenant, and had forced it on 
others, and now preach'd againſt it, openly owning that they had 
in ſo doing gone againſt the expreſs dictate of their own conſci- 
ence, did very much heighten all their prejudices, and fixed them 


ſo in them, that it was ſcarce poſſible to conquer them afterwards. 


All this was out of meaſure increaſed by the new incumbents, 
who were put in the places of the ejected preachers, and were 
generally very mean and deſpicable in all reſpects. They were 
the worlt preachers I ever heard: They were ignorant to a re- 
proach: And many of them were openly vitious. They were a 
diſgrace to their orders, and the ſacred functions; and were in- 
deed the dreg and refuſe of the northern parts. Thoſe of them, 
who aroſe above contempt or ſcandal, were men of ſuch violent 
tempers, that they were as much hated, as the others were 
deſpiſed. This was the fatal beginning of reſtoring Epiſcopacy 
in Scotland, of which few of the Biſhops ſeemed to have any ſenſe. 
Farrfoul, the moſt concerned, had none at all: For he fell into 
a paralytick ſtate, in which he languiſhed a year before he died. 
I have thus opened the firſt ſettlement in Scotland: Of which I 
my ſelf obſerved what was viſible, and underſtood the more ſecret 
tranſactions from thoſe, who had ſuch a ſhare in them, that it 
was not poſſible for them, to miſtake them: And I had no rea- 
ſon to think they intended to deceive, or miſinform me. 
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J will in the next place change the climate, and give as par- 1660. 


ticular an account as I can of the ſettlement of England both in 


and will in ſome parts be out of order, yet J am well aſſured it 
will be found true; having picked it up at ſeveral times, from 
the Earl of Lauderdale, Sir Robert Murray, the Earl of Shaftsbury, 
the Earl of Clarendon the ſon of the Lord Chancellour, the Lord 
Hollis, and Sir Harbotile Grimſtone, who was the Speaker of the 
Houſe of Commons, under whole protection I lived nine years 
when I was preacher at the Rolls, he being then Maſter of the 
Rolls. From ſuch hands I could not be miſled, when I laid all 
together, and conſidered what reaſon I had to make allowances 
for the different accounts that diverſity of parties and intereſts 
may lead men to give, they too eaſily believing ſome things, 
and as eaſily rejecting others, as they ſtood affected. 

After the King came over, no perſon in the Houſe of Com- 
mons had the courage to move the offering propoſitions for any 
limitation of prerogative, or the defining of any doubtful points. 
All was joy and rapture. If the King had applyed himſelf 
to buſineſs, and had purſued thoſe deſigns which he ſtudied to re- 


trieve all the reſt of his reign, when it was too late, he had pro- 


bably in thoſe firſt tranſports carried every thing that he would 
have deſired, either as to revenue or power. But he was ſo giv- 
en up to pleaſure, that he devolved the management of all his 
affairs on the Earl of Clarendon; who, as he had his breeding 
in the law, ſo he had all along declared himſelf for the ancient 
liberties of England, as well as for the rights of the Crown. A 
domeſtick accident had happened to him, which heightened his 
zeal for the former. He, when he began to grow eminent in 
his profeſſion, came down to ſee his aged father, a gentleman 


of Wilſhire: Who, one day, as they were walking in the field 


together, told him, that men of his profeſſion did often ſtretch 
law and prerogative, to the prejudice of the liberty of the fub- 
ject, to recommend and advance themſelves: So he charged him, 


if ever he grew to any eminence in his profeſſion, that he ſhould 


never ſacrifice the laws and liberties of his countrey to his own 
intereſts, or to the will of a Prince. He repeated this twice: 
And immediately he fell into a fit of an apoplexy, of which he 
died in a few hours. This the Earl of Clarendon told the Lady 
23 who put him often in mind of it: And from her I 
ad it. 
He reſolved not to ſtretch the prerogative beyond what it was 
before the wars, and would neither ſet aſide the Petition of Right, 
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1660. nor endeavour to raiſe the Courts of the Star Chamber or the 


—Y> High Commiſſion again, which could have been eaſily done, if 
he had ſet about it: Nor did he think fit to move for the repeal . 


Lenner's fu— 


Ty. 


of the act for triennial Parliaments, till other matters were well 
ſettled. He took care indeed to have all the things that were 
extorted by the long Parliament from King Charles I. to be re- 
pealed. And ſince the diſpute of the power of the Militia was 
the molt important, and the moſt inſiſted on, he was very ear— 
neſt to have that clearly determined for the future. But as to all 
the acts relating to property, or the jult limitation of the pre- 
rogative, ſuch as the matter of the ſhip- money, the tonnage and 
poundage, and the Habeas Corpus act, he did not touch on theſe. 
And as for the ſtanding revenue, 1200000 J. a year was all that 
was aſked: And, tho' it was much more than any of our Kings 
had formerly, yet it was readily granted. This was to anſwer 
all the ordinary expence of the government. It was believed, 
that if two millions had been aſked, he could have carried it. 
But he had no mind to put the King out of the neceſſity of hay- 
ing recourſe to his Parliament. The King came afterwards to 
believe, that he could have raiſed both his authority and revenue 
much higher, but that he had no mind to carry it farther, or to 


truſt him too much. Whether all theſe things could have been got 


at that time, or not, is above my conjecture. But this I know, that 
all the Earl of Clarendor's enemies after his fail {'d, theſe things 
had been eaſily obtained, if he had taken any pains in the mat- 
ter, but that he himſelf had no mind to it: And they infuſed this 
into the King, fo that he believed it, and hated him mortally 
on that account. And in his difficulties afterwards he ſaid often, 
all thoſe things might have been prevented, if the Earl of Cla- 
rendon had been true to him. 

The King had not been many days at hitehall, when one 
Penner, a violent fifth-monarchy man, who thought it was not 


enough to believe that Chriſt was to reign on earth, and to put 


the ſaints in the poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, (an opinion that 
they were all unſpeakably fond of,) but added to this, that the 
ſaints were to take the Kingdom themſelves. He gathered ſome 
of the moſt furious of the party to a meeting in Coleman ſtreet. 
There they concerted the day and the manner of their riſing to 
ſet Chriſt on his Throne, as they called it. But withal they 
meant to manage the government in his name; and were ſo for- 
mal, that they had prepared ſtandards and colours with their de- 
vices on them, and furniſhed themſelves with very good arms. 
But when the day came, there was but a ſmall appearance, not 
exceeding twenty. However they reſolved to venture out _ 
2 the 
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of King CHARLES II. 161 
the ſtreets, and cry out, No King but Chriſt. Some of them 1660. 
ſeemed perſuaded that Chriſi would come down, and head them. 
hey ſcoured the ſtreets before them, and made a great progreſs. a 
Some were afraid, and all were amazed at this piece of extrava- | 
gance.. I hey killed a great many, but were at laſt maſtered by 
numbers: And were all either killed, or taken and executed. 
Upon this ſome troops of guards were raiſed. And there was a | 
great talk of a deſign, as ſoon as the Army was diſbanded, to raiſe 
a force that ſhould be ſo choſen and modelled that the King 
might depend upon it; and that it ſhould be ſo conſiderable, that 
there might be no reaſon to apprehend new tumults any more. 
The Earl of Southampton looked on a while: And, when he ſaw 
how this deſign {ſeemed to be entertained and magnified, he en- 
tred into a very free expoſtulation with the Earl of Clarendun 
about it. He ſaid, they had felt the effects of a military govern- 
ment, tho' ſober and religious, in Comell's army: He believed 
vitious and diſſolute troops would be much worſe: The Kin 
would grow fond of them: And they would quickly become in- 
ſolent and ungovernable: And then ſuch men as he was muſt 
be only inſtruments to ſerve their ends. He ſaid, he would not 
look on, and ſee the ruin of his countrey begun, and be filent : 
A white ſtaff ſhould not bribe him. The Earl of Clarendon was 
perſuaded he was in the right, and promiſed he would divert the 
King from any other force than what might be decent to make 
a ſhew with, and what might ſerve to diſperſe unruly multitudes. 
The Earl of Houthampton ſaid, if it went no farther he could bear 
it; but it would not be eaſy to fix ſuch a number, as would pleaſe 
our Princes, and not give jealouſy. The Earl of Clarendon per- 
ſuaded the King, that it was neceſſary for him to carry himſelf 
with great caution, till the old Army ſhould be diſbanded: For, 
if an ill humour got among them, they knew both their cou- 
rage and their principles, which the preſent times had for a while 
a little ſuppreſſed: Yet upon any juſt jealouſy there might be 
great cauſe to fear new and more violent diſorders. By theſe 
means the King was ſo wrought on, that there was no great oc- 
caſion given for jealouſy. The Army was to be diſbanded, but 
in ſuch a manner, with ſo much reſpect, and ſo exact an account 
of arrears, and ſuch gratuities, that it looked rather to be the 
diſmiſſing them to the next opportunity, and a reſerving them 
till there ſhould be occaſion for their ſervice, than a breaking of 
them. They were certainly the braveſt, the beſt diſciplined, and 
the ſobereſt Army that had been known in theſe latter ages: Eve- 
ry ſoldier was able to do the functions of an officer. The Court 
Vas at great quiet, when they got rid of ſuch a burden, as lay on 
3 Ty them 
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1660. nor endeavour to raiſe the Courts of the Star Chamber or the 
High Commiſſion again, which could have been eaſily done, if 

he had ſer about it: Nor did he think fit to move for the repeal 

of the act for triennial Parliaments, till other matters were Well 

ſettled. He took care indeed to have all the things that were 

extorted by the long Parliament from King Charles I. to be re- 

pealed. And ſince the diſpute of the wer of the Militia was 

the molt important, and the moſt inſiſted on, he was very ear- 

neſt to have that clearly determined for the future. But as to all 

the acts relating to property, or the juſt limitation of the pre- 

rogative, ſuch as the matter of the ſhip-money, the tonnage and 

poundage, and the Habeas Corpus act, he did not touch on theſe, 

And as for the ſtanding revenue, 1200000 J. a year was all that 

was aſked: And, tho' it was much more than any of our Kings | 

had formerly, yet it was readily granted. This was to anſwer | 

all the ordinary expence of the government. It was believed, 

that if two millions had been aſked, he could have carried it. 

But he had no mind to put the King out of the neceſſity of hay- 

ing recourſe to his Parliament. The King came afterwards to 

believe, that he could have raiſed both his authority and revenue 

much higher, but that he had no mind to carry it farther, or to 

truſt him too much. Whether all theſe things could have been got 

at that time, or not, is above my conjecture. But this I know, that | * 

all the Earl of Clarendons enemies after his fall ſaid, theſe things 

had been eaſily obtained, if he had taken any pains in the mat- 

ter, but that he himſelf had no mind to it: And they infuſed this 

into the King, ſo that he believed it, and hated him mortally 

on that account. And in his difficulties afterwards he ſaid often, 

all thoſe things might have been prevented, if the Earl of Cla- 

rendon had been true to him. 2 

Pemer'sfa- The King had not been many days at Y/hehball, when one 

50 Fenner, a violent fifth-monarchy man, who thought it was not | 
enough to believe that Chriſt was to reign on earth, and to put 
the ſaints in the poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, (an opinion that 
they were all unſpeakably fond of,) but added to this, that the 
ſaints were to take the Kingdom themſelves. He gathered ſome 

of the moſt furious of the party to a meeting in Coleman ſtreet. 
There they concerted the day and the manner of their riſing to 
ſet Chriſt on his Throne, as they called it. But withal they 
meant to manage the government in his name; and were ſo for- 
mal, that they had prepared ſtandards and colours with their de- 
vices on them, and furniſhed themſelves with very good arms. 
But when the day came, there was but a ſmall appearance, not 
exceeding twenty. However they reſolved to venture out _ 
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, King CHARLES II. 161 
the ſtreets, and cry out, No King but Chriſt. Some of them 1660. 
ſeemed perſuaded that Chriſt would come down, and head them. Y = 
They ſcoured the {treers before them, and made a great progreſs. 
Some were afraid, and all were amazed at this piece of extrava- 
gance. They killed a great many, but were at laſt maſtered by 
numbers: And were all either killed, or taken and executed. 
Upon this ſome troops of guards were raiſed. And there was a 
great talk of a deſign, as ſoon as the Army was diſbanded, to raiſe 
a force that ſhould be ſo choſen and modelled that the King 
might depend upon it; and that it ſhould be ſo conſiderable, that 
= there might be no reaſon to apprehend new tumults any more. 
The Earl of Southampton looked on a while: And, when he ſaw 
how this deſign ſeemed to be entertained and magnified, he en- 
tred into a very free expoſtulation with the Earl of Clarendon 
about it. He ſaid, they had felt the effects of a military govern- 
ment, tho' ſober and religious, in Comwell's army: He believed 
vitious and diſſolute troops would be much worſe: The King 
would grow. fond of them: And they would quickly become in- 
ſolent and ungovernable: And then ſuch men as he was muſt 
be only inſtruments to ſerve their ends. He ſaid, he would not 
look on, and ſee the ruin of his countrey begun, and be filent : 
A white ſtaff ſhould not bribe him. The Earl of Clarendon was 
perſuaded he was in the right, and promiſed he would divert the 
* King from any other force than what might be decent to make 
a ſhew with, and what might ſerve to diſperſe unruly multitudes. 
The Earl of Sourhampton ſaid, if it went no farther he could bear 
it; but it would not be eaſy to fix ſuch a number, as would pleaſe 
our Princes, and not give jealouſy. The Earl of Clarendon per- 
ſuaded the King, that it was neceſſary for him to carry himſelf 
with great caution, till the old Army ſhould be diſbanded: For, 
if an ill humour got among them, they knew both their cou- 
lage and their principles, which the preſent times had for a while 
a little ſuppreſſed: Vet upon any juſt jealouſy there might be 
great cauſe to fear new and more violent diſorders. By theſe 
means the King was ſo wrought on, that there was no great oc- 
caſion given for jealouſy. The Army was to be diſbanded, but 
in ſuch a manner, vith ſo much reſpect, and ſo exact an account 
of arrears, and ſuch gratuities, that it looked rather to be the 
diſmiſſing them to the next opportunity, and a reſerving them 
till there ſnould be occaſion for their ſervice, than a breaking of 
them. They were certainly the braveſt, the beſt diſciplined, and 
the ſobereſt Army that had been known in theſe latter ages: Eve- 
ry ſoldier was able to do the functions of an oſſicer. The Court 
was at great quiet, when they got rid of ſuch a burden, as lay on 
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1660. 


them from the fear of ſuch a body of men. The guards, and 


the new troops that were raiſed, were made up of ſuch of the 


The trial 
and executi— 
on of the 


Regicides. 


Army as Monk recommended, and anſwered for. And with that 
his great intereſt at Court came to a ſtand. He was little conſi- 
dered afterwards. T9 SH 5 

In one thing the temper of the nation appeared to be contrary 
to ſevere proceedings: For, tho the Regicides were at that time 
odious beyond all expreſſion, and the trials and executions of the 
firſt that ſuffered were run to by vaſt crouds, and all people ſeem- 
ed pleaſed with the fight, yet the odiouſneſs of the crime grew 
at laſt to be ſo much flatten'd by the frequent executions, and 
moſt of thoſe who ſuffered dying with much firmneſs and ſhew 
of piety, juſtifying all they-had done, not without a ſeeming joy 


Dy 


* 
* 


for their ſuffering on that account, that the King was adviſed 
not to proceed farther, at leaſt not to have the ſcene ſo near the 
Court as Charmg-croſs. It was indeed remarkable that Peters, 
a ſort of an enthuſiaſtical buffoon preacher, tho a very vitious 
man, who had been of great uſe to Cromwell, and had been outra- 
geous in preſſing the King's death with the cruelty and rudeneſs of 
an Mehle, was the man of them all that was the moſt ſunk in 
his ſpirit, and could not in any fort bear his puniſhment. He had 
neither the honeſty to repent of it, nor the ſtrength of mind to 


ſuffer for it as all the reſt of them did. He was obſerved all the 


while to be drinking ſome cordial liquors to keep him from faint- 
ing. Harriſon was the firſt that ſuffered. He was a fierce and 
bloody enthuſiaſt, And it was believed, that while the army was in 
doubt, whether it was fitter to kill the King privately, or to bring 
him to an open trial, that he offered, if a private way was ſettled 
on, to be the man that ſhould do it. So he was begun with. Burt, 
however reaſonable this might be in it ſelf, it had a very ill effect: 


For he was a man of great heat and reſolution, fixed in his princi- 


ples, and ſo perſuaded of them, that he had never looked after any 
intereſts of his own, but had oppoſed Cromwell when he ſet up 
for himſelf. He went thro? all the indignities and ſeverities of his 
execution, in which the letter of the law in caſes of treaſon was 
punctually obſerved, with a calmneſs, or rather a chearfulneſs, that 
aſtoniſhed the ſpectators. He ſpoke very poſitively, that what 
they had done was the cauſe and work of God, which he was 
confident God would own and raiſe up again, how much ſoever 
it ſuffered at that time. Upon this a report was ſpread, and ge- 
nerally believed, that he ſaid, he himſelf ſhould riſe again: Tho' 
the party denied that, and reported the words as I have ſet them 
down. One perſon eſcaped, as was reported, merely by his vi- 
ces: Henry Martin, who had been a moſt violent enemy to 
WT? ODD nee | | Monarchy. 
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of King CHARLES II. 163 


Monarchy. But all that he moved for, was upon Roman or Greek 166. 9 
principles. He never entered into matters of Religion, but on SN mn 
defign to laugh both at them and all morality ; for he was both = 
an impious and vitious man. And now in his impriſonment he = 
deliver d himſelf up to vice and blaſphemy. It was ſaid, that 
this helped him to ſo many friends, that upon that very account 
he was ſpared. John Goodwin and Milton did alſo eſcape all cen- 
ſure, to the ſurpriſe of all people. Goodwin had fo often not only 
S juſtified, but magnified the putting the King to death, both in 
bis ſermons and books, that few thought he could have been ei- 
® ther forgot or excuſed; for Peters and he were the only preachers 
that ſpoke of it in that ſtrain. But Goodwin had been fo zea- 
lous an Arminian, and had ſown ſuch diviſion among all the 
ſectaries upon theſe heads, that it was ſaid this procured him 
friends. Upon what account ſoever it was, he was not cenſured. 
Milton had appeared fo boldly, tho with much wit and great 
purity and elegancy of ſtyle, againſt Salmaſius and others, upon 
* that argument of the putting the King to death, and had diſco- 

vered ſuch violence againſt the late King and all the Royal family, 
and againſt Monarchy, that it was thought a ſtrange omiſſion if 

be was forgot, and an odd ſtrain of clemency, if it was intended 
he ſhould be forgiven. He was not excepted out of the act of in- 
demnity. And afterwards he came out of his concealment, and 
lived many years much viſited by all ſtrangers, and much ad- 
mired by all at home for the poems he writ, tho' he was then 
blind; chiefly that of Paradiſe Loft, in which there is a nobleneſs 
both of contrivance and execution, that, tho? he affected to write 
in blank verſe without rhyme, and made many new and rough 
words, yet it was eſteemed the beautifulleſt and perfecteſt poem 
that ever was writ, at leaſt in our language. 


But as the ſparing theſe perſons was much cenſured, ſo on the 1667. 
other hand the putting Sir Henry Vane to death was as much 1 
blamed: For the declaration from Breda being full for an in- rafter. 
demnity to all, except the Regicides, he was comprehended in 
that; ſince, tho he was for changing the government, and de- 
poſing the King, yet he did not approve of the putting him to 
death, nor of the force put on the Parliament, but did for ſome 
time, while theſe things were a&ed, withdraw from the ſcene. 
This was ſo repreſented by his friends, that an addreſs was made 
by both Houſes on his behalf, to which the King gave a favoura- 
ble anſwer; tho? in general words. So he reckoned that he was 
ſafe, that being equivalent to an act of Parliament, tho it wan- 
ted the neceſſary forms. Vet the great ſhare he had in the 
| tainder 
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1661. tainder of the Earl $iraford, and in the whole turn of affairs to 
A the total change of government, but above all the great opini- 
on that was had of his parts and capacity to embroil matters again, 
made the Court think it was neceſſary to put him out of the way. 
He was naturally a very fearful man: This one who knew him 
well told me, and gave me eminent inſtances of it. He had a 
head as darkened in his notions of religion, as his mind was 
| clouded with fear: For tho' he ſet up a form of religion in a 
way of his own, yet it conſiſted rather in a withdrawing from 
all other forms, than in any new or particular opinions or forms; 
from which he and. his party were called Seekers, and ſeemed to 
wait for ſome new and clearer manifeſtations. In theſe meetings 
be preached and prayed often himſelf, but with ſo peculiar a dark- 
| neſs, that tho' I have ſometimes taken pains to ſee if 1 could find 
out his meaning in his works, yet I could never reach it. And 
ſince many others have ſaid the ſame, it may be reaſonable to 
believe he hid ſomewhat that was a neceſſary key to the reſt. 
His friends told me, he leaned to Origen's notion of an univerſal Þ ? 
ſalvation of all, both of devils and the damned, and to the doc- Þ| * 
. trine of pre-exiſtence. When he ſaw his death was deſigned, he Þ 3 
compoſed himſelf to it, with a reſolution that ſurpriſed all who 
knew how little of that was natural to him. Some inſtances of this 
were very extraordinary, . tho! they cannot be mentioned with de- 
I And en: e He was beheaded on Tomer-Hill, where a new and ve- * 
: ry indecent practice was begun. It was obſerved, that the dying 
ſpeeches of the Regicides had left impreſſions on the hearers, taat 
were not at all to the advantage of the government. So ſtrains 
of a peculiar nature being expected from him, to prevent that, 
drummers were placed under the ſcaffold, who as ſoon as he be- 
gan to ſpeak of the publick, upon a ſign given, ſtruck up with 
their drums. This put him in no diſorder. He deſired they 
might be ſtopped, for he underſtood what was meant by it. 
Then he went thro' his devotions. And, as he was taking leave 
of thoſe about him, he happening to ſay ſomewhat with relati- 
on to the times, the drums ſtruck up a ſecond time: So he gave 
over, and died with ſo much compoſedneſs, that it was general- 
ly thought, the government had loſt more than it had gained by 
his death. F | | | 
The King The act of indemnity paſs'd with very few exceptions; at which 
69 do nig the Cavaliers were highly diſſatisfied, and made great complaints 
pleaſures. of it. In the diſpoſal of offices and places, as it was not poſſi- 
ble to gratify all, ſo there was little regard had to mens merits or 
ſervices. The King was determined to moſt of theſe by the ca- 
bal that met at Miſtreſs Palmer's lodgings. And tho? the Earl of 
If 6 Clarendon 
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of King CHARLES IL 165 
CJarendin did often prevail with the King to alter the reſoluti- 1661. 
ons taken there, yet he was forced to let a great deal go that ge ob 
did not like. He would never make applications to Miſtreſs Pal- 
mer, nor let any thing pals the ſeal in which ſhe was named, as 
the Earl of Southampton would never ſuffer her name to be in the 
Treaſury books. "Thoſe vertuous Miniſters thought it became 
them, to let the world fee that they did not comply with the 
King in his vices. But whether the Earl of Clarendon ſpoke ſo 
freely to the King about his courſe of life, as was given out, I 
cannot tell. When the Cavaliers ſaw, they had not that ſhare 
in places that they expected, they complained of it fo highly, 
that the Earl of Clarendon, to excule the King's paſſing them by, 
was apt to beat down the value they ſet on their ſervices. This 
laid the foundation of an implacable hatred in many of them, 
that was compleated by the extent and comprehenſiveneſs of the 
act of indemnity, which cut off their hopes of being re- imburſed KI 
out of the fines, if not the confiſcations of thoſe, who had during . 
the courſe of the wars been on the Parliament's ſide. It is true, 
the firſt Parliament, called, by way of derogation, the Conven- 
tion, had been too much on that ſide not to ſecure themſelves and 
their friends. So they took care to have the moſt comprehen- 
five words put in it, that could be thought of. But when the 
new Parliament was called a year after, in which there was a de- 
ſign to ſet aſide the act of indemnity, and to have brought in a 
new one, the King did ſo poſitively inſiſt on his adhering to 
the act of indemnity, that the deſign of breaking into it was laid 
alide. The Earl of Clarendon owned it was his counſel. Acts 
or promiſes of indemnity, he thought, ought to be held ſacred: 
A fidelity in the obſervation of them was the only foundation, 
upon which any government could hope to quiet ſeditions or 
civil wars: And if people once thought, that thoſe promiſes 
were only made to deceive them, without an intention to obſerve 
them religiouſly, they would never for the future hearken to an 
treaty. He often ſaid, it was the making thoſe promiſes had 
brought the King home, and it was the keeping them muſt keep 
him at home. So that whole work from beginning to the end 
was entirely his. The angry men, that were thus diſappointed 
of all their hopes, made a jeſt of the title of it, An at of obli- 
dion and of indemnity; and ſaid, the King had paſsd an act of 
oblivion for his friends, and of indemnity for his enemies. To 
load the Earl of Clarendon the more, it was given out that he 
adviſed the King to gain his enemies, ſince he was ſure of his 
friends by their principles. With this he was often charged, tho 
he always denied it, Whether the King faſtened it upon him 
Un after 
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1661. after he had diſgraced him, to make him the more odious, I 


1662. 


SY cannot tell. It is certain, the King ſaid many very hard things 


of him, for which he was much blamed: And in molt of them he 
was but little believed. 


It was natural for the King upon his Reſtoration to look ont 


LN for a proper marriage. And it was ſoon obſerved, that he was 
The King's 
marriage. 


reſolved not to marry a Proteſtant. He pretended a contempt 
of the Germans, and of the northern Crowns. France had no 


ſiſter. He had ſeen the Duke of Orleanss daughters, and liked 


none of them. Span had only two Infantas: And as the eldeſt 


was married to the King of France, the ſecond was to go to 
Vieuna. So the Houle of Portugal only remained, to furniſh him 
a wife, among the crowned heads. Mou began to hearken to 
a motion made him for this by a Jew, that managed the con- 
cerns of Portugal, which were now given for loſt, ſince they were 
abandoned by France by the treaty of the Pyrenees; in which it 
appears by Cardinal Mazarz's letters, that he did entirely deliver 
up their concerns; which was imputed to his deſire to pleaſe the 
Queen-mother of Hance, who, being a daughter of Hain, own- 


ed herſelf ſtill to be in the intereſts of Hain in every thing in 


which France was not concerned, for in that caſe ſhe pretended 


(he was true to the Crown of Frauce. And this was the true ſe— 
cret of Cardinal Mazarm's carrying on that war fo feebly as he 
did, to gratify the Queen- mother on the one hand, and his own 
covetouſneſs on the other: For the leſs publick expence was made, 
he had the greater occaſions of enriching himſelf, which was all 
he thought on. The Portuguese being thus, as they thought, 
caſt off by France, were very apprehenlive of falling under the 


Caſtillians, who, how weak ſoever they were in oppoſition to 


France, yet were like to be too hard for them, when they had 
nothing elſe on their hands. So, valt offers were made, if the 


King would marry their Infanta, and take them under his protec- 


tion. Monk was the more encouraged to entertain the propoſiti- 
on, becauſe ſome pretended, that, in the beginning of the war 
of Portugal, King Charles had entred into a negotiation for a 


a marriage between his fon and this Infanta. And the venerati- 


on paid his memory was then ſo high, that every thing he had 
projected was eſteemed ſacred. Mont promiled to ſerve the in- 
tereſts of Portugal. And that was, as Sir Nobert Southwell told 
me, the firſt ſtep made in that matter. Soon after the King 
came into England, an embaſſy of congratulation came from 
thence, with orders to negoriate that buſineſs. The Span;/h Em- 
baſlador, who had a pretenſion of merit from the King in be- 
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3 half of that Crown, ſince they had received and entertained him 1662. 
at Bruſſels, when France had thrown him off, ſet himſelf much — V 
Yi againſt chis match: And among other things affirmed, that the 

Infanta was incapable of having children. Bur this was little con- 

ſidered. The Spamards are not very ſcrupulous in affirming 

any thing that ſerves their ends: And this marriage was like to 

ſecure the Kingdom of Portugal. So it was no wonder that he 

oppoled it: And little regard was had to all that he ſaid to break 

it. 

At this time Monſieur Fuquet was gaining an aſcendant in the An alliance 
cCounſels of France, Cardinal Mazarn falling then into a Lan PORone. 
YT guiſhing, of which he died a year after. He ſent one over to 
mme King with a project of an alliance between France and En- 

* vland. He was addreſſed firſt to the Earl of Clarendon, to whom 
he enlarged on all the heads of the ſcheme he had brought, of 

* which the match with Portugal was a main article. And, to make 
P all go down the better, Fouquet deſired to enter into a particu- 
lar friendſhip with the Earl of Clarendon; and ſent him the offer 
of 10000 1, and aſſured him of the renewing the ſame preſent 
every year. The Lord Clarendon told him, he would lay all 
that related to the King fairhfully before him, and give him his 
anſwer in a little time: But for what related to himſelf, he ſaid, 
he ſerved a great and bountiful maſter, who knew well how to 
ſupport and reward his ſervants: He would ever ſerve him faith- 
fully; and, becauſe he knew he muſt ſerve thoſe from whom he 
accepted the hire, therefore he rejected the offer with great 
indignation, He laid before the King the heads of the propo- 
# fed alliance, which required much conſultation. But in the next 
* place he told both the King and his brother what had been of- 
| fered to himſelf, They both adviſed him to accept of it. Why, 
ſaid he, have you a mind that I ſhould betray you? The King 
anſwered, he knew nothing could corrupt him. Then, ſaid he, 
you know me better than J do my ſelf: For if I take the money 
I ſhall find the ſweet of it, and ſtudy to have it continued to 
me by deſerving it. He told them, how he had rejected the 
offer; and very ſeriouſly warned the King of the danger he ſaw 
he might fall into, if he ſuffered any of thoſe, who ſerved him, 
to be once penſioners to other Princes: Thoſe preſents were made 
only to biaſs them in their counſels, and to diſcover ſecrets by 
their means: And if the King gave way to it, the taking mo- 


ney would ſoon grow to a habit, and ſpread like an infection 
thro' the whole Court. 


As 
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1662. 


. 
The Duke 


of Tork's 
marriage. 


The Duke's 


character. 


As the motion for the match with Portugal was carried on, 
an incident of an extraordinary nature happened in the Court. 
The Earl of Clarendoms daughter, being with child, and near 
her time, called upon the Duke of 707k to own his marriage with 
her. She had been maid of honour to the Princeſs Royal: And 
the Duke, who was even to his old age of an amorous diſpoſiti- 
tion, tried to gain her to comply with his deſires. She mana- 
ged the matter with ſo much addreſs, that in concluſion he mar- 
ried her. Her father did very ſolemnly proteſt, that he knew 
nothing of the matter, till now that ir broke out. The Duke 
thought to have ſhaken her from claiming it by great promiſes, 
and as great threatnings. But ſhe was a woman of a great ſpirit. 
She faid, ſhe was his wife, and would have it known thar ſhe 
was ſo, let him uſe her afterwards as he pleaſed. Many diſ- 
courſes were ſet about upon this occaſion. But the King ordered 
ſome Biſhops and Judges to peruſe the proofs ſhe had to produce: 
And they reported that, according to the doctrine of the Gol- 
pel, and the law of England, it was a good marriage. So it was 
not poſſible to break it, but by trying how far the matter could 
be carried againſt her, for marrying a perſon ſo near the King 
without his leave. The King would not break with the Earl o 
Clarendou: And ſo he told his brother, he muſt drink as he brew- 
ed, and live with her whom he had made his wife. All the 
Earl of Clarendon's enemies rejoyced at this: For they reckoned, 
how much ſoever it ſeemed to raiſe him at preſent, yet it would 
raiſe envy ſo high againſt him, and make the King ſo jealous of 


him, as being more in his brother's intereſts than in his own, 


that they looked on it as that which would end in his ruine. 
And he himſelf thought ſo, as his ſon told me: For, as ſoon as 
he knew of it, and when he ſaw his ſon lifted up with it, he 
proteſted to him, that he knew nothing of the matter, till it 
broke out; but added, that he looked on it, as that which mult 
be all their ruine ſooner or later. 

Upon this I will digreſs a little to give an account of the Duke's 


character, whom I knew for ſome years ſo particularly, that 


can ſay much upon my own knowledge. He was very brave in 
his youth, and ſo much magnified by Monſieur Turenne, that, 
till his marriage leſſened him he really clouded the King, and 


paſsd for the ſuperior genius. He was naturally candid and ſin- 
cere, and a firm friend, till affairs and his religion wore out all 


his firſt principles and inclinations. He had a great deſire to 
underſtand affairs: And in order to that he kept a conſtant jour- 


nal of all that paſgd, of which he ſhewed me a great deal. 
6 The 


ER 
* 


Ihe Duke of Buckingham gave me once a ſhort but ſevere cha- 1660. 
racter of the two: brothers. It was the more ſevere, becauſe it 
was true: The King (he ſaid) could ſee things if he would, and 
the Duke would ſee things if he could. He had no true judg- 
ment, and was ſoon determined by thoſe whom he truſted: But 
he was obſtinate againſt all other advices. He was bred with 


high notions of the Kingly authority, and laid it down for a max- 
im, that all who oppoſed the King were rebels in their hearts. He 
was perpetually in one amour or other, without being very nice 
in his choice: Upon which the King ſaid once, he believed his 


brother had his miſtrefles given him by his Prieſts for penance.- 


He gave me this account of- his changing his religion: When 
he eſcaped out of the hands of the Earl of Northumberland, who 
had the charge of his education truſted to him by the Parlia- 
ment, and had uſed him with great reſpect, all due care was 
taken, as ſoon as he got beyond ſea, to form him to a ſtri& 
adherence to the Church of Hugland: Among other things 


much was ſaid of the authority of the Church, and of the tra- 
dition from the Apoſtles in ſupport of Epiſcopacy: So that, when 


he came to obſerve that there was more reaſon to ſubmit to the 
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Pofleſſed with tohim- He was naturally eager. and fevengeful; 


Aud. was vagainſt thg taking off any that ſet up in an ppoſition 
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| 1660. to the meaſures of the Court, and who by that means grew po- | 
| NV > pular in the Houſe of Commons. He was for rougher methods. 
| He continued for many years diſſembling his religion, and ſeemed | 
| zealous for the Church of England: But it was chiefly on deſign 3 
| to hinder all propoſitions that tended to unite us among our ſelves, | 
| He was a frugal Prince, and brought his Court into method and MR 
| magnificence: For he had 100000 J. a year allowed him. He was 

made High Admiral: And he came to underſtand all the concerns f 
of the ſea very particularly. He had a very able Secretary about 
him, Sir William Coventry; a man of great notions and eminent 


vertues, the beſt Speaker in the Houſe of Commons, and capable 
of bearing the chief miniſtry, as it was once thought he was ve- 
ry near it. The Duke found, all the great ſeamen had a deep tinc- 
tire from their education: They both hated Popery, and loved 
liberty: They were men of ſevere tempers, and kept good diſci- 

pline. Burt in order to the putting the fleet into more confident | 
hands, the Duke began a method of ſending pages of honour, | ? 
and other young perſons of quality, to be bred to rhe ſea. And 
theſe were put in command, as ſoon as they were capable of it, 
if not ſooner. This diſcouraged many of the old ſeamen, when ; 
they ſaw in what a channel advancement was like to go; who 
upon that left the ſervice, and went and commanded merchant-- 
men. By this means the vertue and diſcipline of the navy is | 
much loſt. It is true, We have a breed of many gallant men, 
who do diſtinguiſh themſelves in action. But it is thought, the 
Nation has ſuffered much by the vices and diſorders of thoſe 
Captains, who have riſen by their quality, more than by merit 

of Tervice; i: 1 4 Þ E 03 i 

The Duch- The Dacheſs of York was a very extraordinary woman. She 
car. charac- had great knowledge, and a lively ſenſe of things. She ſoon 
underſtood what belonged to a Princeſs; and took ſtate on her 
5 rather too much. She writ well; and had begun the Duke's life, 
_— of which ſhe ſhewed'me a volume. It was all drawn from his 
i | journal: And he intended to have employed me in carrying it 
on. She was bred to great ſtrictneſs in religion, and practiſed 
ſecret confeſſion. Morley told me, he was her confeſſor. She 
8 began at twelve years old, and continued under his direction, 
1 | till, upon her father's diſgrace, he was put from the Court. She 

ſm was generous and friendly; but was too ſevere an enemy. 


| . The King's third brother, the Duke of Elbeeſter, was of a 
2 00.475 temper” diffefent from his two brothers. He was active, and 


loved buſineſs, 74s" apt 


h els,” to have particular friendſhips; and 
had an inſinuiting2tempe 


| d mper, which was generally very accept- 
_— able. The King loved him much better that the Dube ef Vorl. 
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But he was uneaſy, when he ſaw there was no poſt left for him, 1660. 
ſince Monk was General. So he ſpoke to the Earl of Clarendon, SN 
that he might be made Lord Treaſurer. But he told him, it 
was a poſt below his dignity. He would not be put off with that: 

For he could not bear an idle life, nor to ſee his brother at the 


head of the Fleet, when he himſelf had neither buſineſs nor de- 


pendence. But the mirth and entertainments of that time raiſ- 
ed his blood ſo high, that he took the ſmall pox; of which he 
died, much lamented by all, but moſt particularly by the King, 
who was never in his whole life ſeen ſo much troubled, as he 
was on that occaſion, Thoſe, who would not believe he had 
much tenderneſs in his nature, imputed this rather to his jealou- 
ſy of the brother that ſurvived, fince he had now loſt the only 
perſon that could ballance him. Not long after him the Prin- 
ceſs Royal died likewiſe of the ſmall pox; but was not much 
lamented. She had lived in her widowhood for ſome years with 
great reputation, kept a decent Court, and ſupported her brothers 
very liberally; and lived within bounds. But her mother, who 


had the art of making herſelf believe any thing ſhe had a mind 


to, upon a converſation with the Queen Mother of France, fan- 
cied the King of France might be inclined to marry her. So 
ſhe writ to her to come to Paris. In order to that, ſhe made 
an equipage far above what ſhe could ſupport. So ſhe ran her- 
{elf into debt, ſold all her jewels, and ſome eſtates that were 
in her power as her ſon's guardian; and was not only diſap- 
pointed of that vain expectation, but fell into ſome misfortunes, 
that leſſened the reputation ſhe had formerly lived in. Upon 
her death it might have been expected, both in juſtice and gra- 
titude, that the King would in a moſt particular manner have 
taken her ſon, the young Prince of Orange, into his protection. 
But he fell into better hands: For his grandmother became his 
guardian, and took care both of his eſtate and his education. 
Thus two of the branches of the Royal family were cut off The prof. 


ſoon after the Reſtoration. And ſo little do the events of things Rona fan. 


. pa uk e oyal fami- 
anſwer the firſt appearances, that a Royal family of three Prin- j much 


ces and two Princeſſes, all young and graceful perſons „that — 
promiſed a numerous iſſue, did moulder away fo faſt; that now, 
while Lam writing, all is reduced to the perſon of the Queen, 
and the Ducheſs of Savoy. The King had avery numerous iſſue, 
tho none by his Queen. The Duke Rack by both his wives, and 


lome irregular amours, a very numerous iſſue. And the preſent 
Queen chas had a moſt fruitful marriage as to iſſue, tho* none 
of them qurvive. The Princeſs Hrntiette was fo pleaſed with the 
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1660. diverſion of the French Court, that ſhe was glad to go thither 
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SY again to be married to the King's Brother. 


Scbomberg 
went thro? 
England to 


As the treaty with Portugal went. on, France did engage in 
the concerns of that Crown, tho they had by treaty promiſed 
the contrary to the Spaniards. To excuſe their perfidy, Count 
Schomberg, a German by birth, and a Calviniſt by his religion, 
was ordered to go thither, as one prevailed with by the Portugal 
Ambaſſador, and not as ſent over by the orders of the Court of 
Hance. He paſs d thro England to concert with the King the 
matters of Portugal, and the ſupply that was to be ſent thither 
from K:gland. He told me, the King had admitted him into great 
familiarities with him at Paris. He had known him firſt at the 
Hague: For he was the Prince of Orange's particular favourite; 
but had ſo great a ſhare in the laſt violent actions of his life, 
ſeizing the States, and in the attempt upon Anſterdam, that 
he leſt the ſervice upon his death; and gained ſo great a reputa- 
tion in France, that, after the Prince of Conde and Turenne, he 
was thought the beſt General they had. He had much free diſ- 
courſe with the King, tho' he found his mind was ſo turned to 
mirth and pleaſure, that he ſeemed ſcarce capable of laying any 
thing to heart. He adviſed him to ſet up for the head of the 
Proteſtant religion: For tho, he ſaid to him, he knew he had 
not much religion, yet his intereſts led him to that. It would 
keep the Princes of Cermany in a great dependence on him, 
and make him the umpire of all their affairs; and would procure 
him great credit with the Huguenots of France, and keep: that 
Crown in perpetual-fear of him. He adviſed the King to em- 
ploy the military men that had ſerved under Cromwell, whom he 
thought the beſt officers he had ever ſeen: And he was ſorry to 
ſee, they were diſmils'd,: and that a company of wild young men 
were thoſe the King relied on. But what he preſod moſt on the 
King, as che buſineſs then in agitation, was concerning the ſale 


Duni ſold Of Dunkirk, The: Spaniards pretended it ought” to be reſtored 


to them, fince it was taken from them by Gromwell, when they 


_ .-- +: had the; King and his brothers in their armies: But that was 
not much regarded. The French pretended; that, by their 
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agreement with Cromwell, he was only to holdl it, till they had re- 
payed the charge of the war: Therefore they, offering to lay that 
down, ought to have:the place. delivered to them. The King was 
in no ſort bound by this. So the matter under debate was, :whe- 
cher it ought to be:kept or ſold2 The militaty men, who were 
believed to he corrupted by France, ſaid, the place wasrnot tena- 
ble; that in time of /peace it would put the K ing tor a great 
charge, and in time of war it would not quit the coſt of keep- 
* ing 
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of King CHARLES II. 173 

ing it. T he Earl of Clarendon ſaid, he underſtood not tlioſe mat- x66r. 

ters; but appealed to Monks judgment, who did poſitively adviſe > 

the letting it go for the ſum that France offered. To make the bu- 

fines go the eaſier, the King promiſed, that he would lay up 

all the money in the Tower; and that it ſhould not be touched, 

but upon extraordinary occaſions. Schomberg adviſed, in oppo- 

ſition to all this, that the King ſhould keep it; for, conſidering 

the naval power of England, it could not be taken. He knew, 

that, tho France ſpoke big, as if they would break with England 

unleſs that was delivered up, yet they were far from the thoughts 

of it. He had conſidered the place well; and he was fare it 

could never be taken, as long as England was maſter of the ſea. 

The holding it would keep both France and Sparn in a depen- 

dence upon the King. But he was ſingular in that opinion. 

So it was ſold: And all the money, that was paid for it, was im- 

mediately ſquandred away among the miſtriſs's creatures. fe 
By this the King loſt his reputation abroad. The Court was Tangier a | 

believed venal. And becauſe the Earl of Clarendon was in great- 8 

eſt credit, the blame was caſt chiefly on him; tho? his ſon aſſur- Portion, 

ed me, he kept himſelf out of that affair entirely. The coſt 

beſtowed on that place ſince that time, and the great prejudice 

we have ſuffered by it, has made that ſale to be often reflected 

on very ſeverely. But it was pretended, that Tanger, which 

was offered as a part of the portion that the Infanta of Portugal 

was to bring with her, was a place of much greater conſequence. 

Its ſituation in the map is indeed very eminent. And if Hain had 


been then in a condition to put any reſtraint on our trade, it 


had been of great uſe to us; eſpecially, if the making a mole 
there had been more practicable, than it proved to be. It was 
then ſpoken of in the Court in the higheſt ſtrains of flattery, It 


was faid, this would not only give us the entire command of the 


Mediterranean trade, but it would be a place of ſafety for a ſqua- 
dron to be always kept there, for ſecuring our Weſt and Eaſt 
[ndia trade. And ſuch mighty things were Fig of it, as if it had 
been reſerved for the King's reign, to make it as glorious abroad, 
as it was happy at home: Tho? ſince that time we have never 
been able, neither by force nor treaty, to get ground enough 
round the town from the Moors to maintain the garriſon. But 
every man that was employed there ſtudied only his own intereſt, 


and how to rob the King. If the money, that was laid out in the 
' mole at different times, had been raiſed all in a ſucceſſion, as faſt 


as the work conld be carried on, it might have been made a ye- 
ry very valuable place. But there were ſo many diſcontinuings, 
and ſo many new undertakings, that after an immenſe charge 
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1661, the Court grew weary of it: And in the year 1638 they ſent a ſqua- 
Yo dron of ſhips to bring away the garriſon, and to deſtroy all the 
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The King 
lived in an 
avowed 
courſe of 
lendneſs. 


works. 
To end this matter of the King's marriage with the Infanta 


of Portugal all at once: It was at laſt concluded. The Earl of 
Sandwich went for her, and was the King's proxy in the nuptial 
ceremony. The King communicated the matter both to the 
Parliament of England, and Scotland. And fo ſtrangely were peo- 
ple changed, that tho? they all had ſeen the miſchievous effects 
of a Popiſh Queen in the former reign, yet not one perſon moy- 
ed againſt it in either Parliament, except the Earl of Caſſilis in 
Scotland; who moved for an addreſs to the King to marry a 
Proteſtant. He had but one to ſecond him: So entirely were 
men run from one extream to another. 


When the Queen was brought over, the King met her at 


AA Wincheſter in ſummer 1662. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury 


The manner 


came to perform the ceremony: But the Queen was bigotted to 


King's mar- ſych a . that ſhe would not ſay the words of matrimony, 


nor bear the fight of the Archbiſhop. The King ſaid the words 
haſtily: And the Archbiſhop pronounced them married perſons. 
Upon this ſome thought afterwards to have diſſolved the marri- 
age, as a marriage only de fatto, in which no conſent had been 

ven. But the Duke of York told me, they were married by 
% Lord Aubigny according to the Roman ritual, and that he 
himſelf was one of the witneſſes: And he added, that, a few 
days before he told me this, the Queen had ſaid to him, that 
ſhe heard ſome intended to call her marriage in queſtion; and 
that, if that was done, ſhe muſt call on him as one of her wit- 


neſſes to prove it. I ſaw the letter that the King writ to the 


Earl of Clarendon the day after their marriage, by which it ap- 
peared very plainly that the marriage was conſummated, and 
that the King was well pleaſed with her. The King himſelf 


told me, ſhe had been with child: And Willis the great Phyſici- 
an told Doctor Lloyd, from whom I had it, that ſhe had once 


miſcarried of a child, which was ſo far advanced, that, if it had 
been carefully look'd to, the ſex might have been diſtinguiſhed. 
But ſhe proved a barren wife, and was a woman of a mean ap- 
pearance, and of no agreeable temper : So that the King never 
conſidered her much. And ſhe made ever after but a very mean 
figure. For ſome time the King carried things decently, and 
did not viſit his miſtriſs openly. But he grew weary of that re- 
ſtraint; and ſhook it off ſo entirely, that he had ever after that 


miſtriſſes to the end of his life, to the great ſcandal of the * 
an 
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of Poynings law. But after the misfortune at Dublin, they ſet | 


ration, and had merited much on that account, ſo they drew 
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and to the particular reproach of all that ſerved about him in 1662. 


the Church. He uſually came from his miſtrifles lodgings too 


Church, even on Sacrament days. He held as it were a Court 
in them: And all his Miniſters made applications to them. On- 
ly the Earls of Clarendon and Southampton would never ſo much 
as make a viſit to any of them, which was maintaining the 
decencies of vertue in a very ſolemn manner. The Lord Ca- 
rendon put the juſtice of the Nation in very good hands; and 


employed ſome who had been on the bench in Cromwells time, 
the famous Sir Mazthew Hale in particular. 


The buſineſs of Ireland was a harder province. The Jriſb 1660. 
that had been in the rebellion had made a treaty with the Duke 5, N 
of Ormond, then acting in the King's name, tho' he had no le- 5 
gal power under the Great Seal, the King being then a priſoner. N 
But the Queen- mother got, as they give out, the Crown of 
France to become the guarantee for the performance. By the 
treaty they were to furniſh him with an army, to adhere to the 
King's intereſts, and ſerve under the Duke of Ormond: And for 
this they were to be pardoned all that was paſsd, to have the 
open exerciſe of their religion, and a free admittance into all 
employments, and to have a free Parliament without the curb 


up a ſupream council again, and refuſed to obey the Duke of 
Ormmd; in which the Pope's Nuncio conducted them. After 
ſome diſputes, and that the Duke of Ormond ſaw he could not 
prevail with them to be commanded by him any more, he left 
Ireland. And Cromwell came over, and reduced the whole coun- 
trey, and made a ſettlement of the confiſcated eſtates, for the pay 
of the undertakers for the Iriſh war, and of the officers that had 
ſerved in it. The King had in his Declaration from Breda pro- 
miſed to confirm the ſettlement of Ireland. So now a great de- 
bate aroſe between the native Iriſh and the Enghſh ſettled in 
Ireland. The former claimed the articles that the Duke of Or- 
mond had granted them. He in anſwer to this ſaid, they had 
broken firſt on their part, and ſo had forfeited their claim to them. 
They ſeemed to rely much on the Court of France, and on the 
whole Popiſh party abroad, of which they were the moſt conſi- 
derable branch at home. But England did naturally incline to 
ſupport the Engliſh Intereſts. And, as that intereſt in Ireland hal 4 
gone in very unanimouſſy to the deſign of the King's Reſto- | 4 


over the Duke of Ormond to join with them, in order to an act 
confirming Cromuell's ſettlement. Only a Court of claims was 
ſet up, to examine the pretenſions of ſome of the [7i/h, who had 
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1660. ſpecial excuſes for themſelves, why they ſhould not be included 
Vn the general forfeiture of the Nation. Some were under age: 
Others were travelling, or ſerving abroad: And many had diſtin- 
guiſh'd themſelves in the King's ſervice, when he was in Flay- 
ders; chiefly under the Duke of York, who pleaded much for 
them, and was always depended on by them, as their chief pa- 
tron. It was thought moſt equitable, to ſend over men from 
England, who were not concerned in the intereſts or paſſions of 
the partics of that Kingdom, to try thoſe claims. Their pro- 
ceedings were much cried out on: For it was ſaid, that every 
man's claim, who could ſupport it with a good preſent, was found 
good, and that all the members of that Court came back very 
rich. So that, tho the Iriſh thought they had nor juſtice enough 
done them, the Eugliſh ſaid they had too much. When any 
thing was to be proved by witneſſes, ſets of them were hired, to 
depoſe according to the inſtructions given them. This was then 
cried out on, as a new ſcene of wickedneſs, that was then 
opened, and which muſt in the end ſubvert all juſtice and good 
government. The infection has ſpread ſince that time, and 
croſſed the ſea. And the danger of being ruined by falſe witneſ- 
ſes has become ſo terrible, that there is no ſecurity againſt it, 
but from the ſincerity of juries. And if theſe come to be packt, 
then all men may be ſoon at mercy, if a wicked government 
ſhould ſet on a violent proſecution, as has happened oftner than 
once. I am not inſtructed enough in the affairs of Ireland, to 
carry this matter into more particulars. The Eugliſb intereſt was 
managed chiefly by two men of a very indifferent reputation: 
The Earls of Angleſey, and Orrery. The chief manager of the 
Iriſh intereſt was Richard Talbot, one of the Duke's bedchamber 
men, who had much cunning, and had the ſecret both of his 
maſter's pleaſures, and of his religion, for ſome years, and was 
afterwards raiſed by him to be Earl and Duke of Tirconnel. Thus 
I have gone over the ſeveral branches of the ſettlement of mat- 
ters after the Reſtoration. I have reſerved the affairs of the 
Church laſt, as thoſe about which I have taken the moſt pains 
to be well informed; and which I do therefore offer to the rea- 
der with ſome aſſurance, and on which I hope due reflection 
will be made. a 
The Bimoss At the Reſtoration, Juxon, the ancienteſt and moſt eminent 
den ne of the former Biſhops, who had affiſted the late King in his laſt 
greateſt cre hours, was promoted to Canterbury, more out of decency, than 
: that he was then capable to fill that poſt; for as he was never 
a great divine, ſo he was now ſuperannuated. Tho' others have 
aſſured me, that after ſome diſcourſes with the King he was fo 


much 
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of King CHARLES II. PX 
much ſtruck with what he obſerved in him, that upon that he 1660. 
loſt both heart and hope. The King treated him with outward Yo 
reſpect, but had no great regard to him. Sheldon and Morley 
were the men that had the greateſt credit. Sheldon was eſteemed 
a learned man before the wars: But he was now engaged fo deep 
in politicks, that ſcarce any prints of what he had been remain- 
ed. He was a very dextrons man in buſineſs, had a great quick- 
neſs of apprehenſion, and a very true judgment. He was a ge- 
nerous and charitable man. He had a great pleaſantneſs of 
converſation, perhaps too great. He had an art, that was pe- 
culiar to him, of treating all that came to him in a moſt obli- 
ging manner: But few depended much on his profeſſions of friend- 
ſhip. He ſeemed not to have a deep ſenſe of religion, if any at 
all: And ſpoke of it moſt commonly as of an engine of govern- 
ment, and a matter of policy. By this means the King carne to 
look on him as a wife and honeſt Clergy man. Hheldon was at 
firſt made Biſhop of London, and was upon Juxon's death pro- 
moted to Canterbury. Morley had been firſt known to the world 
as a friend of the Lord Falktand's: And that was enough to raiſe 
a man's character. He had continued for many years in the Lord 
Clarendo's family, and was his particular friend. He was a 
Calviniſt with relation to the Arminian points, and was thought 
a friend to the Puritans before the wars: But he took care after 
his promotion to free himſelf from alf fuſpiciotis of that kind. 
He was a pions and charitable man, of a very exemplary life, 
but extream paſſionate, and very obſtinate. He was firſt made 
Biſhop of MWorceſter. Doctor Hammond, for whom that See 
was deſigned, died a little before the Reſtoration, which was an 
unſpeakeble loſs to the Church: For, as he was a man of great 
learning, and of moſt eminent merit, he having been the per- 
for that during the bad times had maintained the cauſe of the 
Church in à very ſingular manner, ſo he was a very moderate 
man in his temper, tho with a high prineiple; and probably he 
would have fallen into healing cools He was alſo much fet 
on reforming abuſes, and for raiſing in the Clergy à due ſenſe 
of the obligations they lay under. But by his death Mortey was 
advanced to Morceſter: And not long after Ae was removed to 
IVinchefier, void by Dnppa's death, who had been the King's 
tutor, tho no way fit for that poſt ; bat he was a meek and humble 
man, and much loved for the fyeetneſs of HS temper; and would 
have been more eſteemed, if he had died before the Reſtoration; 
for he made not that uſe of the great wealth that flo ed in upon 
him that was expected. Morley was thought always the honeſter 
man of the two, as Sheldorr was certainly the abler man. i 
2 2 The 
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1660. The firſt point in debate was, whether conceſſions ſhould be 
SLY made, and pains taken to gain the Diſſenters, or not; eſpecial- 
concerning ly the Preſbyterians. The Earl of Clarendon was much for it; 


Os eng got the King to publiſh a declaration ſoon after his Reſto- 
g resbjteri- ration concerning Eccleſiaſtical affairs, to which if he had ſtood, 
: very probably the greateſt part of them might have been gain- 
ed. But the Biſhops did nor approve of this: And after the ſer- 
vice they did that Lord in the Duke of Torts marriage, he 
would not put any hardſhip on thoſe who had ſo ſignally obli- 
ged him. This diſguſted the Lord Southampton, who was for 
carrying on the deſign that had been much talked of during the 
wars, of moderating matters both with relation to the govern- 
ment of the Church, and the worſhip and ceremonies: Which 
created ſome coldneſs between him and the Earl of Clarendon, 
when the Lord Chancellour went off from thoſe deſigns. The 
conſideration that thoſe Biſhops and their party had in the mat- 
ter was this: The Preſbyterians were poſſeſſed of moſt of the 
great benefices in the Church, chiefly in the City of London, 
and in the two Univerſities. It is true, all that had come in- 
to the room of thoſe who were turned out by the Parliament, 
or the viſitors ſent by them, were removed by the courſe of 
law, as men that were illegally poſſeſſed of other mens rights: 
And that even where the former incumbents were dead, becauſe a 
title originally wrong was {till wrong in law. But there were a 
great many of them in very eminent poſts, who were legally 
poſſeſſed of them. Many of theſe, chicfly in the city of Lon- 
don, had gone into the deſign of the Reſtoration in ſo ſignal a 
manner, and with ſuch ſucceſs, that they had great merit, and 
a jult title to very high preferment. Now, as there remained 
a great deal of the old animoſity againſt them for what they 
had done during the wars, ſo it was ſaid, it was better to have 
a ſchiſm out of the Church than within it; and that the half 
conformity of the Puritans before the war had ſet up a faction in 
every City and town between the lecturers and the incumbents, 
that the former took all methods to render themſelves popular, 
and to raiſe the benevolence of their people, which was their 
chief ſubſiſtence, by diſparaging the government both in Church 
and State. They had alſo many, ſtories among them, of the cre- 
dit they had in the elections ot Parliament men, which they in- 
fuſed in the King, to poſſeſs him with the neceſſity of having 
none to ſerve in the Church, but perſons that ſhould, be firmly 
tied to his intereſt, both by principle, and by ſubſcriptions and 
oaths. It is true, the joy then ſpread thro the Nation had got 
at this time a new Parliament to be elected of men ſo high and 
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ſo hot, that, unleſs the Court had reſtrained them, they would 1660. 
have carried things much farther than they did, againſt all that 
had been concerned in the late wars: But they were not to ex- 
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1660. they were to lay all they had to offer before them at once; for 
they would not engage to treat about any one particulat, till 


The HISTORY of the Reign 


they faw how far their demands went: And he ſaid, that all was 
to be tranſacted in writing, tho? the others inſiſted on an ami- 
cable conference; which was at firſt denied: Yet fome hopes 
were given of allowing it at laſt. Papers were upon this given 
in. The Preſbytertans moved, that Biſhop U/her's Reduction ſhould 
be laid down as a gronnd-work to treat on; that Biſhops ſhould 
not govern their dioceſe by their ſingle auchority, nor depute it 
to Lay officers in their Courts, but fhould in matters of ordinati- 
on and juriſdiction take along with them the counſel and con- 
currence of the Preſbyters. They did offer ſeveral exceptions 


to the Liturgy, againft the many reſponſes by the people; and 


they deſired, all might be made one continued prayer. They de- 
fired that no leſſons ſhould be taken out of the Apocryphal books; 
that the Pſalms uſed in the daily ſervice ſhould be according to 
the new tranſlation. They excepted to many parts of the office 
of baptiſm, that import the inward regeneration of all that were 
baptized. But as they propoſed theſe amendments, fo they did 


alſo offer a Liturgy new drawn by Mr. Baxrer. They infiſted 

mainly againſt kneeling at the Saerament of the Lord's Supper, 
ne againſt the impoling it; and moved that the poſture might 

be left fs in 


| free, and that the uſe of the ſurplice, of the crofs in 
baptiſm, of God-fathers being the ſponſors in baptiſm, and of 
the holy days, might be aboliſhed. - Sheldon faw well what 
the effet-would be of putting them to make all their demands 
at once, The number of them raifed a mighty ontcry againſt 
them, as people that could never be fatished. But nothing 
gave fo great an advantage againſt them, as their offering a new 
Liturgy. In this they were divided among themſelves. Some 
were for infiſting only on à few important things, reckoning 
that, if they were gained, and a ution followed upon that, it 


would be eafrer to gain other things afterwards. But all this 
was overthrown by Mr. Baxter, who was a man of great piety; 
and, if he had not meddled in too many things, would have 
been eſteemed one of the learned men of the age: He writ near 


two hundted books: Of theſe, three are large folios: He had 
4 very moving and pathetical way of writing, and was his 


whole life long a man of great zeal and mach ſimplicity; but 


was moſt unk 

There was a great ſubmiſſion paid to him by the whole party. 

So he perſuaded them, that from the words of the commiſſion 

they were bound to offer every thing that they thought might 

conduce to the good or peace of the Church, without conſider- 

222 2 ing 
| 1 


nhappily fubtle arid metaphyſical in every thing. 
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ing what was like to be obtained, or what effe& their demand- 1660. 
ing ſo much might have, in irritating the minds of thoſe who were V 


then the ſuperiour body in ſtrength and number. All the whole 
matter was at Jaſt reduced to one fingle point, whether it was 
lawful to determine the certain uſe of things indifferent in the 
worſhip of God? The Biſhops held them to that point, and 
preſſed them to ſhew that any of the things impoſed were of 
themſelves unlawful. The Preſbyterians declined this; but af- 
firmed, that other circumſtances might make it become unlawful 
to ſettle a peremptory law about things indifferent ; which they 
applied chiefly to kneeling in the Sacrament, and ſtood upon it 
that a law, which excluded all that did not kneel from the Sacra- 
ment, was unlawful, as a limitation in the point of communion 
put on the laws of Chriſt, which ought to be the only condition 
of thoſe who had a right to it. Upon this point there was a free 
conference that laſted ſome days. The two men, that had the 
chief management of the debate, were the moſt unfit to heal 
matters, and the fitteſt to widen them, that could have been 
found out. Baxter was the opponent, and Gunning was the reſpon- 
dent; who was afterwards advanced, firſt to Chicheſter, and then 
to Ely: He was a man of great reading, and noted for a ſpecial 
ſubtilty of arguing : All the arts of ſophiſtry were made uſe of 
by him on all occaſions, in as confident a manner, as if they had 

been ſound reaſoning: He was a man of an innocent life, un- 
weariedly active to very little purpoſe: He was much ſet on 
the reconciling us with Popery in ſome points: And, becauſe the 
charge of idolatry ſeemed a bar to all thoughts of reconciliation 
with them, he ſet himſelf with very great zeal to clear the Church 
of Rome of idolatry: This made many ſuſpect him as inclining 
to go over to them: But he was far from it; and was a very 
honeſt, ſincere man, but of no ſound judgment, and of no pru- 
dence in affairs: He was for our conforming in all things to 
the rules of the Primitive Church, particularly in praying for 

the dead, in the uſe of oil, with many other rituals: He | Fn 
ed many in Cambridge upon his own notions, who have carried 
them perhaps farther than he intended. Baxter and he ſpent 
ſome days in much logical arguing, to the diverſion of the town, 
who thought here were a couple of fencers engaged in diſputes, 
that could never be brought to an end, nor have any good ef- 
fect. In concluſion, this commiſſion, being limited to ſuch a 
number of days, came to an end, before any one thing was 
agreed on. The Biſhops inſiſted on the laws that were till in 
force, to which they would admit of no exception, unleſs it was 
proved that the matter of thoſe laws was ſinful. They * 
„ the 
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1660. they were to lay all they had to offer before them at once; for 
they would not engage to treat about any one particular, till 
they faw how far their demands went: And he ſaid, that all was 
to be tranſacted in writing, tho” the others inſiſted on an ami- 
cable conference; which was at firſt denied: Yet ſome hopes 
were given of allowing it at laſt. Papers were upon this given 
in. The Preſbyterians moved, that Biſhop U/her's Reduction ſhould 
be laid down as a gronnd-work to treat on; that Biſhops ſhould | 
not govern their dioceſe by their ſingle auchority, nor depute it 
to Lay officers in their Courts, but ſhould in matters of ordinati- | 
on and juriſdiftion take along with them the counſel and con- 
currence of the Preſbyters. They did offer ſeveral exceptions 
to the Liturgy, againſt the many reſponſes by the people; and 
they deſired, all might be made one continued prayer. They de- 1 
fired that no leſſons ſhould be taken out of the Apocryphal books; 3 
that the Pſalms uſed in the daily ſervice ſhould be according to- 
the new tranſlation. They excepted to many parts of the office | ? 
of baptiſm, that import the inward regeneration of all that were | 
baptized. But as they propoſed theſe amendments, fo they did 
alſo offer a Liturgy new drawn by Mr. Baxter. They infifted | *? 
mainly againſt kneeling at the Saerament of the Lord's Suppe, Þ 
chiefly againſt the impoſing it; and moved that the poſture might | Þ 
be tel free, and that the uſe of the ſurplice, of the crofs in 
baptiſm, of God-fathers being the ſponſors in baptiſm, and of 
the holy days, might be aboliſhed. - Sheldon faw well what 
the effect would be of putting them to make all their demands 
at once. The number of them raiſed a mighty ontcry againſt Þ 7 
them, as people that could never be ſatisfied. But nothing 
gave fo great an advantage againſt them, as their offering a new 
Liturgy. In this they were divided among themfelves. Some 
were for infiſting only on a few important things, reckening 
that, if they were gained, and a union followed upon that, it 
would be caſier to gain other things afterwards. But all this 
was overthrown by Mr. Baxter, who was a man of great piety; 
and, if he had not-meddled in too many things, would have 
been efteemed one of the learned men of the age: He writ near 
to hundred books: Of theſe, three are, large folios : He had 
a very moving and pathetical way of writing, and was his 
whole life long a man of great zeal and mach ſimplicity; but 
was moſt unhappily fabtle and metaphyſical in every thing. 
There was a great ſubmiſſion paid to him by the whole party. 
So he perſuaded them, that from the words of the commiſhon 
they were bound to offer every thing that they thought might 
conduce to the good or peace of the Church, without conſider- 
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ing what was like to- be obtained, or what effect their demand- 1660. 


ing ſo much might have, in irritating the minds of thoſe who were Vo 


then the ſuperiour body in ſtrength and number. All the whole 
matter was at laſt reduced to one ſingle point, whether it was 
lawful to determine the certain uſe of things indifferent in the 
worſhip of God? The Biſhops held them to that point, and 
preſſed them to ſhew that any of the things impoſed were of 
rhemſelves unlawful. The Preſbyterians declined this; but af- 
firmed, that other circumſtances might make it become unlawful 
to ſettle a peremptory law about things indifferent; which they 
applied chiefly to kneeling in the Sacrament, and ſtood upon it 
that a law, which excluded all that did not kneel from the Sacra- 
ment, was unlawful, as a limitation in the point of communion 
put on the laws of Chriſt, which ought to be the only condition 
of thoſe who had a right to it. Upon this point there was a free 
conference that laſted ſome days. The two men, that had the 
chief management of the debate, were the moſt unfit to heal 
matters, and the fitteſt to widen them, that could have been 
found out. Baxter was the opponent, and Gunning was the reſpon- 
dent; who was afterwards advanced, firſt to Chicheſter, and then 
to Ely: He was a man of great reading, and noted for a ſpecial 
ſubtilty of arguing : All the arts of ſophiſtry were made uſe of 
by him on all occaſions, in as confident a manner, as if they had 
been ſound reaſoning: He was a man of an innocent life, un- 
weariedly active to very little purpoſe: He was much ſet on 
the reconciling us with Popery in ſome points: And, becauſe the 
charge of idolatry ſeemed a bar to all thoughts of reconciliation 
with them, he ſet himſelf with very great zeal to clear the Church 
of Rome of idolatry: This made many ſuſpect him as inclining 
to go over to them: But he was far from it; and was a very 
honeſt, ſincere man, but of no ſound judgment, and of no pru- 
dence in affairs: He was for our conforming in all things to 
the rules of the Primitive Church, particularly in praying for 
the dead, in the uſe of oil, with many other rituals: He form- 
ed many in Cambridge upon his own notions, who have carried 
them perhaps farther than he intended. Baxter and he ſpent 
lome days in much logical arguing, to the diverſion of the town, 
who thought here were a couple of fencers engaged in diſputes, 
that could never be brought to an end, nor have any good ef- 
fet. In concluſion, this commiſſion, being limited to ſuch a 
number of days, came to an end, before any one thing was 
agreed on. The Biſhops inſiſted on the laws that were till in 
orce, to which they would admit of no exception, unleſs it was 
proved that the matter of thoſe laws was ſinful. They Fryer 
Aaa | the 
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1660. the Preſbyterians with having made a ſchiſm, upon a charge againſt 
GY the Church for things, which now they themſelves could not call 


1661. 


ſinful. They ſaid, there was no reaſon to gratify ſuch a fort of 
men in any thing: One demand granted would draw on many 
more: All authority both in Church and State was {track at by 
the poſition they had inſiſted on, that it was not lawful to im- 
poſe things indifferent, ſince they ſeemed to be the only proper 
matter in which human authority could interpoſe. So this fur- 
niſhed an occaſion to expoſe them as enemies to all order. 
Things had been carried at the Savoy with great ſharpneſs, and 
many reflections. Baxter ſaid once, ſuch things would offend 
many good men in the Nation. Hearn, the Archbiſhop of York, 
upon that took notice that he would not ſay Kingdom, but Na- 
tion, becauſe he would not acknowledge a King. Of this great 
complaints were made, as an indecent return for the zeal they 
had ſhewn in the Reſtoration. 


The conference broke up without doing any good. It did ra- 


- ther hurt, and heightened the ſharpneſs that was then on peoples 


The terms 


of confor- 
mity made 
harder. 


minds to ſuch a degree, that it needed no addition to raiſe it high- 
er. The Preſbyterians laid their complaints before the King: 
But little regard was had to them. And now all the concern that 
ſeemed to employ the Biſhops thoughts was, not only to make 
no alteration on their account, but to make the terms of con- 


formity much ſtricter than they had been before the war. So 


it was reſolved to maintain conformity to the height, and to 
put lecturers in the fame condition with the incumbents, as to 
oaths and ſubſcriptions; and to oblige all perſons to ſubſcribe an 
unfeigned aſſent and conſent to all and every particular contain- 
ed and preſcribed in the book of Common Prayer. Many, who 


thought it lawful to conform in ſubmiſſion, yet ſcrupled at this, 
as importing a particular approbation of every thing: And great 


diſtinction was made between a conformity in practice, and ſo full 


and diſtinct an aſſent. Vet men got over that, as importing no 
more but a conſent of obedience: For tho' the words of the ſub- 
{cription, which were alſo to be publickly pronounced before 
the congregation, declaring the perſon's unfeigned aſſent and 
conſent, ſeemed to import this, yet the clauſe of the act that en- 
joined this carried a clear explanation of it; for it enacted this 
declaration as an aſſent and Conſent to the uſe of all things con- 
tained in the book. Another ſubſcription was enacted, with re- 
lation to theLeague and Covenant; by which they were requit- 
ed to declare it unlawful upon any pretence whatſoever to take 


arms againſt the King, renouncing the traiterous poſition of 


taking 
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taking arms by his authority againſt his perſon, or thoſe com- 1661. 
miſſioned by him, together with a declaration, that no obliga- 9 


tion lay on them or any other perſon from the League or Cove- 
nant to endeavour any change or alteration of government in 
Church and State, and that the Covenant was in it ſelf an unlaw- 
ful oath. This was contriv'd againſt all the old men, who had 
both taken the Covenant themſelves, and had preſbd it upon 
others. So they were now to own themſelves very guilty in that 
matter. And thoſe, wo thought it might be lawful upon great and 
illegal provocation to reſiſt unjuſt invaſions on the laws and li- 
berties of the ſubjects, excepted to the ſubſcription, tho? it was 
ſcarce ſafe for any at that time to have inſiſted on that point. 
Some thought, that ſince the King had taken the Covenant, 


he at leaſt was bound to ſtand to it. | 


Another point was fixed by the Act of Uniformity, which The Ad of 
was more at large formerly: "Thoſe, who came to England from Uniformiij. 


the foreign Churches, had not been required to be ordained among 
us: But now all, that had not Epiſcopal ordination, were made 
incapable of holding any Eccleſiaſtical Benefice. Some few al- 
terations were made in the Liturgy by the Biſhops themſelves: A 
few new collects were made, as the prayer for all conditions of 


men, and the general thankſgiving. A collect was alſo drawn 


for the Parliament, in which a new epithet was added to the 
King's title, that gave great offence, and occaſioned much in- 
decent raillery: He was ſtyled our moſt religious King. It was 


not eaſy to give a proper ſenſe to this, and to make it go well 


down; ſince, whatever the ſignification of religion might be in 
the Latin word, as importing the ſacredneſs of the King's per- 
ſon, yet in the Eugliſh language it bore a ſignification that was 
no way applicable to the King. And thoſe who took great li- 


berties with him have often aſked him, what muſt all his peo- 


ple think, when they heard him prayed for as their moſt reli- 
gious King? Some other lefler additions were made. But care 
was taken, that nothing ſhould be altered, ſo as it had been 
moved by the Preſbyterians; for it was reſolved to gratify them 
in nothing. One important addition was made, chiefly by Gaw- 
den's means: He preſſed that a declaration, explaining the rea- 
ſons of their kneeling at the Sacrament, which had been in King 
Edward's Liturgy, but was left out in Queen Elizabetb's time, 
thould be again ſer where it had once been. The Papiſts were 
highly offended, when they ſaw ſuch an expreſs declaration made 


againſt the real preſence, and the Duke told me, that when he 


alked She/don how they came to declare againſt a doctrine, which 
he had been inſtructed was the doctrine of the Church, Helahn 
anſwered 
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1661. anſwered, aſk Gawen about it, who is a Biſhop of your own 
making: For the King had ordered his promotion for the {er- 
vice he had done. The Convocation that prepared thoſe alte- 
rations, as they added ſome new holy days, St. Barnabas, and 
the Converſion of St. Paul, ſo they took in more leſſons out of 
the Apocrypha, in particular the ſtory of Bell and the Dragon: 
New offices were alſo drawn for two new days, the thirtieth of 
January, called King Charles the Martyr, and the twenty ninth | 
of May, the day of the King's birth and return. Sancroft drew | 
for theſe ſome offices of a very high ſtrain. Yet others of a more 
moderate ſtrain were preferred to them. But he, coming to be 
advanced to the See of Canterbury, got his offices to be publiſh- 
ed by the King's authority, in a time when ſo high a ſtyle | * 
as was in them did not ſound well in the Nation. Such care 
was taken in the choice and returns of the members of the Conn 
vocation, that every thing went among them as was directed by 
Sheldon and Morley. When they had prepared all their altera- 
tions, they offered them to the King, who ſent them to tze 
Houſe of Commons, upon which the Act of Uniformity Was pre- 3 
pared by Keeling, afterwards Lord Chief Juſtice. N 1 
When it was brought into the Houſe, many did apprehend | *® 
that ſo ſevere an act might have ill effects, and began to abate | z 
of their firſt heat: Upon which reports were ſpread, and | * 
much aggravated as they were reported to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, of the Plots of the Preſbyterians in ſeveral Counties. Ma- 
ny were taken up on thoſe reports: But none were ever tried for 
them. So, the thing being ler fall, it has been given out fince, 
that theſe were forged by the direction of ſome hot ſpirits, who 
might think ſuch arts were neceflary to give an alarm, and by 
rendring the party odious to carry ſo ſevere an act againſt them. 
The Lord Clarendon himſelf was charged as having directed this 
piece of artifice: But I could never ſee any ground for faſtening 
it on him: Tho' there were great appearances of foul dealing 
among ſome of the fiercer ſort. The Act paſsd by no great 
majority: And by it all who did not conform to the Liturgy by 
the twenty fourth of Auguſt, St. Bartholomew's day, in the year 
1662, were deprived of all Eccleſiaſtical benefices, without lea- 
ving any diſcretional power with the King in the execution of 
it, and without making proviſion for the maintenance of thoſe 
who ſhould be ſo deprived: A ſeverity neither practiſed by Queen 
Elzabeth in the enacting her Liturgy, nor by Cromwell in ejec- 
ting the Royaliſts, in both which a fifth part of the benefice 
was reſerved for their ſubſiſtence. St. Bartholomew's day was 


pitched on, that, if they were then deprived, they ſhould look 
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the profits of the whole year, ſince the tithes are commonly due 1661. 
at Michaelmas. The Preſbyterians remembred what a St. Bartho- Wo 


lmew's had been held at Paris ninety years before, which was the 
day of that maſſacre, and did not ſtick to compare the one to the 
other. The Book of Common-prayer with the new corrections 


was that to which they were to ſubſcribe. But the corrections were 


ſo long a preparing, and the vaſt number of copies, above two 
thouſand, that were to be wrought off for all the pariſh Churches 
of England, made the impreſſion go on ſo ſlowly, that there were 
few Books ſet out to ſale when the day came. So, many that 


were well affected to the Church, but that made conſcience of 


ſubſcribing to a book that they had not ſeen, left their benefi- 
ces on that very account. Some made a journey to London on 
purpole to ſee it. With ſo much precipitation was that matter 
driven on, that it ſeemed expected, that the Clergy ſhould ſub- 
ſcribe implicitely to a book they had never ſeen. This was done 
by too many, as I was informed by ſome of the Biſhops. But 
the Preſbyterians were now in great dithculties. They had ma- 
ny meetings, and much diſputing about conformity. Reynolds 
accepted of the Biſhoprick of Norwich. But Calamy and Baxter 
refuſed the Sees of Litehfield and Hereford. And about two 
thouſand of them fell under the Parliamentary deprivation, as 
they gave out. 'The numbers have been much controverted. This 
raiſed a grievous outcry over the Nation; tho it was leſs conſi- 
dered at that time, than it would have been at any other. Bax- 
zer rold me, that had the terms of the King's Declaration been 
ſtood to, he did not believe that above three hundred of theſe 
would have been fo deprived. Some few, and but few, of the 
Epiſcopal party were troubled at this ſeverity, or apprehenſive of 
the very ill effects it was like to have. Here were many men, 
much valued, ſome on better grounds, and others on worſe, 


who were now caſt out ignominiouſly, reduced to great poverty, 


provoked by much ſpiteful uſage, and caſt upon thoſe popular 


practices that borh their principles and their circumſtances ſeem- 


cd to juſtify, of forming ſeparate congregations, and of di- 


verting men from the publick worſhip, and from conſidering 
their ſueceſſors as the lawful paſtors of thoſe Churches in which 
they had ſerved. The blame of all this fell heavieſt on Sheldon. 
The Earl of Clarendon was charged with his having entertained 
the Preſbyterians with hopes and good words, while he was all 
the while carrying on, or at leaſt giving way to the Biſhop's 
project. When the Convocation had gone thro the book of Com- 
mon-prayer; it was in the next place propoſed, that, according 


to a Clauſe in the King's licence, they ſhould conſider the Ca- 
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1661. nons of the Church. They had it then in their power to have 
SY reformed many abuſes, and particularly to have provided an ef- 
fectual remedy to the root of all thoſe, which ariſe from the 
poor maintenance that is reſerved to the incumbents. Almoſt all 
the leaſes of the Church eſtates over England were fallen in, 
there having been no renewal for twenty years. The leaſes for 
"wh weredetermined: And the wars had carried off ſo many men, Þ 
that moſt of the leaſes for lives were fallen into the incumbents 
hands So that the Church eſtates were in them: And the fines. | 
raiſed by the renewing che leaſes roſe to about a million and a half. 7 
It was an unreaſonable thing to let thoſe who were now promo- | * 
gast ben ted carry off ſo great a treaſure. If the half had been applied ro | 
raiſed on therhe buying of tithes oc glebes for {mall Vicarages, here a foun- | 
ſtares ill ap- dation had been laid dow for a great and effectual reformation, | 
plied. In ſome ſees forty or fifty thouſand pound was raiſed, and ap- 
plied to the enriching the Biſhops families. Something was done 
to Churches and Colleges, in particular to St. Pauls in Loudon: 
And a noble collection was made for redeeming all the Egli 
ſlaves that were in any part of Barbary. But this fell far ſhort of 
what might have been expected. In this the Lord Clarendon was 
heavily charged, as having ſhown that he was more the Biſhop's | 
friend than the Church's. It is true, the law made thoſe fins | * 
belong to the incumbents. But ſuch an extraordinary occaſion | 
deſerved, that a law ſhould have been made on purpoſe. What 
the Biſhops did with thoſe great fines was a pattern to all the 
lower Dignitaries, who generally took more care of themſelves | 
than of the Church. The men of merit and ſervice were load- | * 
ed with many livings and many dignities. With this great 8 
acceſſion of wealth there broke in upon the Church a great 
deal of luxury and high living, on the pretence of hoſpitali- 8 
ty; while others made purchaſes, and left great eſtates, moſt 
of which we have ſeen melt away. And with this overſet off 
wealth and pomp, that came on men in the decline of their 
parts and age, they, who were now growing into old age, be- 
came lazy and negligent in all the true concerns of the Church: 
They left preaching and writing to others, while they gave 
themſelves up to eaſe and ſloth. In all which ſad repreſenta- 
tion ſome few exceptions are to be made; but ſo few, that, if 
a new ſet of men had not appeared of another ſtamp, the Church 
had quite loſt her eſteem over the Nation. 
Divines Theſe were generally of Cambridge, formed under ſome di- 
rudinarians, vines, the chief of whom were Drs. Mhiichcot, Cudworth, Wi 
\ kms, More, and Worthington. Whitchcot was a man of a rare 


temper, very mild and obliging, He had great credit with _ 
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' of king CHARLES II. 1387 

chat had been eminent in the late times; but made all. the uſe 1661. 
he could of it to protect good men of all perſuaſions. —— 
much for liberty of conſcience : And being diſguſted with the dry 
ſyſtematical way of thoſe times, he ſtudied to raiſe thoſe who 
converſed with him to a nobler ſet of thoughts, and to conſider 
religion as a ſeed of a deiform nature, (to uſe one of his own 
phraſes.) In order to this, he ſet young ſtudents much on reading 
the ancient Philoſophers, chiefly Plato, Tully, and Plotin, and 

on conſidering the Chriſtian religion as a doctrine ſent from God, 
both to elevate and ſweeten humane nature, in which he was a 
oreat example, as well as a wiſe and kind inſtructer. Cudworth 
carried this on with a great ſtrength of genius, and a vaſt com- 

paſs of learning. He was a man of great conduct and prudence: 
Upon which his enemies did very fallly accuſe him of craft 

and diſſimulation. Wilkins was of Oxford, but removed to Cam- 
bridge. His firſt riſe was in the Elector Palatine's family, when 

he was in England. Afterwards he married CromwelPs filter ; but 

made no other uſe of that alliance, but to do good offices, and 
to cover the Univerſity from the ſourneſs of Owen and Goodwin. 
At Cambridge he joined with thoſe who ſtudied to propagate bet- 
ter thoughts, to take men off from being in parties, or from 
narrow notions, from ſuperſtitious conceits, and a fierceneſs a- 
bout opinions. He was alſo a great obſerver and a promoter 
of experimental philoſophy, which was then a new thing, and 
much looked after. He was naturally ambitious, but was the 
wiſeſt Clergy- man I ever knew. He was a lover of mankind, and 
had a delight in doing good. More was an open hearted, and 
ſincere chriſtian philoſopher, who ſtudied to eſtabliſh men in 
the great principles of religion againſt atheiſm, that was then 
beginning to gain ground, chiefly by reaſon of the hypocriſy 
— and the fantaſtical conceits of the more ſincere enthu- 

laſts. 
Hobbs, who had long followed the Court, and paſſed there for us Le- 

a mathematical man, tho” he really knew little that way, being ahn. 
diſguſted by the Court, came into England in CromwelP's time, 
and publiſhed a very wicked book, with a very ſtrange title, The 
Leviathan. His main principles were, that all men acted under 
an abſolute neceſſity, in which he ſeemed protected by the then 
received doctrine of abſolute decrees. He ſeemed to think that 
the univerſe was God, and that ſouls were material, Thought being 
only ſubtil and unperceptible motion. He thought intereſt and 
fear were the chief principles of ſociety: And he put all morality 
in the following that which was our own private will or advan- 

tage. He thought religion had no other foundation than the 


laws 
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1661. laws of the land. And he put all the law in the will of the Prince, 
or of the people: For he writ his book at firſt in favour of ab- 
ſolute monarchy, but turned it afterwards to gratify the repub- 
lican party. Theſe were his true principles, tho he had diſ- 
ouiſed them, for deceiving unwary readers. And this ſet of no- 
tions came to ſpread much. The novelty and boldneſs of them 
ſet many on reading them. The impiety of them was accepta- 
ble to men of corrupt minds, which were but too much prepared 
to receive them by the extravagancies of the late times. So this 
ſet of men at Cambridge ſtudied to aſſert, and examine the prin- 
ciples of religion and morality on clear grounds, and in a phi- 
loſophical method. In this More led the way to many that came 
after him. Worthington was a man of eminent piety and great 
humility, and practiſed a moſt ſublime way of ſelf-denial and de- 
votion. All theſe, and thoſe who were formed under them, 
ſtudied to examine farther into the nature of things than had 
been done formerly. They declared againſt ſuperſtition on the 
one hand, and enthuſiaſm on the other. They loved the con- 
ſtitution of the Church, and the Liturgy, and could well live under 
them: But they did not think it unlawful to live under another 
form. They wiſhed that things might have been carried with 
more moderation. And they continued to keep a good corre- Mi 
ſpondence with thoſe who had differed from them in opinion, - 
and allowed a great freedom both in philoſophy and in divinity: | 
From whence they were called men of Latitude. Andupon this 
men of narrower thoughts and fiercer tempers faſtened upon 
them the name of Latitudinarians. They read Epiſcopius much. 
And the making out the reaſons of things being a main part of 
their ſtudies, their enemies called them Socinians. They were 
all very zealous againſt popery. And ſo, they becoming ſoon very 
conſiderable, the Papiſts ſet themſelves againſt them to decry 
them as Atheiſts, Deiſts, or at belt Socinians. And now that 
the main principle of religion was ſtruck at by Hobbs and his 
followers, the Papiſts ated upon this a very ſtrange part. They 
went in ſo far even into the argument for Atheiſm, as to publiſh 
many books, in which they affirmed, that there was no certain 
proofs of the Chriſtian religion, unleſs we took it from the au- 
thority of the Church as infallible. This was ſuch a delivering 
up of the cauſe to them, that it raiſed in all good men a very 
high indignation at Popery ; that party ſhewing, that they choſe 
to make men, who would not turn Papiſts, become Atheiſts, 


rather than believe Chriſtianity upon any other ground than in- 
fallibility. 
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The moſt eminent of thoſe, who were formed under thoſe 1661. 
great men I have mention'd, were Tzllolſun, Stilling fleet, and Pa- N 
rieb. The firſt of theſe was a man of a clear head, and a ſweet of ſome di 
remper. He had the brighteſt thoughts, and the moſt correct“ 
ſtyle of all our divines; and was eſteemed the beſt preacher of 
leave. He was a very prudent man; and had ſuch a manage- 
ment with it, that I never knew any Clergy-man ſo univerſally 
eſteemed and beloved, as he was for above twenty years. He 
was eminent for his oppoſition to Popery. He was no friend to 
perſecution, and ſtood up much againſt Arheiſm. Nor did any 
man contribute more to bring the City to love our worſhip, than 
he did. But there was ſo little ſuperſtition, and ſo much reaſon 
and gentleneſs in his way of explaining things, that malice was 
long levelled at him, and in concluſion broke out fiercely on 
him. Hillimg fleet was a man of much more learning, but of a 
more reſerved, and a haughtier temper. He in his youth writ 
an Irenicum for healing our diviſions, with ſo much learning and 
moderation, that it was eſteemed a maſter-piece. His notion 
was, that the Apoſtles had ſettled the Church in a conſtitution 
of Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons, but had made no perpetual law 
about it, having only taken it in, as they did many other things, 
from the cuſtoms and practice of the ſynagogue; from which 
he inferred, that certainly the conſtitution was lawful ſince au- 
thoriſed by them, but not neceffary, ſince they had made no 
ſettled law about it. This took with many; but was cried out 
upon by others as an attempt againſt the Church. Yet the ar- 
gument was managed with ſo much learning and ſkill, that none 
of either fide ever undertook to anfwer it. After that, he wrote 
againſt infidelity, beyond any that had gone before him. And 
then he engaged to write againſt Popery, which he did with fuch 
an exactneſs and livelineſs, that no books of controverſy were ſo 
much read and valued, as his were. He was a great man in ma- 
ny reſpects. He knew the world well, and was eſteemed a ve- 
ry wiſe man. The writing of his Irenicum was a great ſnare to 
him: For, to avoid the imputations which that brought upon 
him, he not only retracted the book, but he went into the hu- 
mours of that high ſort of people beyond what became him, / 
perhaps beyond his own ſenſe of things. He applied himfelf 
much to the ſtudy of the law and records, and the original of 
our conſtitution, and was a very extraordinary man. Patrick 
was a great preacher, He wrote much, and well, and chiefly on 
the Scriptures. He was a laborious man in his function, of great 
ſtrictneſs of life, but a little too ſevere againſt thoſe who differed 
from him. But that was, when he thought their doctrines ſtruck 
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1661. at the fundamentals of religion. He became afterwards more 
SV moderate. To theſe I ſhall add another divine, who, tho? of 
Oxford, yet as he was formed by Biſhop Willins, fo he went in- 
to moſt of their principles; but went far beyond them in learn- 
ing. Lloyd was a great critick in the Greet and Latin authors, 
but chiefly in the Scriptures; of the words and phraſes of which he 
carried the moſt perfect concordance in his memory, and had it the 
readieſt about him, of all men that ever I knew. He was an exact 
hiſtorian, and the moſt punctual in chronology of all our divines. 
He had read the moſt books, and with the beſt judgment, and 
had made the moſt copious abſtracts out of them, of any in this 
age: So that Y//kins uſed to ſay, he had the moſt learning in 
ready caſh of any he ever knew. He was fo exact in every thing 
he ſet about, that he never gave over any part of ſtudy, till he 
had quite maſtered it. But when that was done, he went to ano- 
ther ſubject, and did not lay out his learning with the diligence 
with which he laid it in. He had many volumes of materials 
upon all ſubjects laid together in fo diſtin a method, that he 
could with very little labour write on any of them. He had 
more life in his imagination, and a truer judgment, than may 
ſeem conſiſtent with ſuch a laborious courſe of ſtudy. Yet, as 
much as he was ſet on learning, he had never neglected his 
aſtoral care. For ſeveral years he had the greateſt cure in 
England, St. Martins, which he took care of with an applicati- 
on and diligence beyond any about him; to whom he was an 
example, or rather a reproach, ſo few following his example. 
He was a holy, humble, and patient man, ever ready to do good 
when he ſaw a proper opportunity: Even his love of ſtudy did 
not divert him from that. He did upon his promotion finjd a 
very worthy ſucceſſor in his cure, Teniſon, who carried on and 4 
advanced all thoſe good methods that he had begun in the ma- RX 
nagement of that great cure. He endowed ſchools, ſet up a pub- 
lick library, and kept many Curates to aſſiſt him in his indefati- 
gable labours among them. —_ a very learned man, and 
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took much pains to ſtate the notions and practices of heatheniſh 
idolatry, and fo to faſten that charge on the Church of Rome. 
And, Whitehall lying within that pariſh, he ſtood as in the front 
of the battel all King James's reign; and maintained, as well 
as managed, that dangerous poſt with great courage and much 
judgment, and was held in very high eſteem for his whole de- 
portment, which was ever grave and moderate. Theſe have 
been the greateſt divines we have had theſe forty years: And 
may we ever have a ſucceſſion of ſuch men to fill the room of 
thoſe who have already gone off the ſtage, and of thoſe who, 
| being 
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ing now very old, cannot hold their poſts long. Of theſe I 1661. 
ra. writ the ade fully, becauſe I knew them well, and ne Yo 
lived long in great friendſhip with them; but moſt particularly 
with Tallotſim and Lloyd. And, as I am ſenſible I owe a great deal 
of the conſideration that has been had for me to my being known 
to be their friend, fo I have really learned the beſt part of what 
know from them. But I owed them much more on the account 
of thoſe excellent principles and notions, of which they were in 
a particular manner communicative to me. This ſet of men 
cContributed more than can be well imagined to reform the wa 
olf preaching; which among the divines of England before them 
* was over-run with pedantry, a great mixture of quotations from 
f fathers and ancient writers, a long opening of a text with the con- 
cordance of every word in it, and a giving all the different expoſi- 
tions with the grounds of them, and the entring into ſome 4 N of 
parts of controverſy, and all concluding in ſome, but very ſhort, which then 
practical applications, according to the ſubje& or the occaſion, Pera. 
This was both long and heavy, when all was pye-balled, full 
of many ſayings of different languages. The common ſtyle of 
ſermons was either very flat and low, or ſwelled up with rheto- 
rick to a faiſe pitch of a wrong ſublime. The King had little 
or no literature, but true and good ſenſe; and had got a right 
notion of ſtyle; for he was in France at a time when they were 
much {ſet on reforming their language. It ſoon appear'd that 
he had a true taſte. So this help'd to raiſe the value of theſe 
men, when the King approved of the ſtyle their diſcourſes ge- 
nerally ran in; which was clear, plain, and ſhort. They gave 
a ſhort paraphraſe of their text, unleſs where great difficulties 
required a more copious enlargement: But even then they cut 
off unneceſſary ſhews of learning, and applied themſelves to the 
matter, in which they opened the nature and reaſons of things 
ſo fully, and with that ſimplicity, that their hearers felt an in- 
ſtruction of another ſort than had commonly been obſerved be- 
fore. So they became very much followed: And a ſet of theſe 


men brought off the City in a great meaſure from the prejudices 
they had formerly to the Chureh. 


There was a great debate in Council, a little before St. Bar- 1662. 
thilomew's day, whether the A& of Uniformity ſhould be punc-Fje Xa f 


tually executed, or not. Some moved to have the execution of 6 
dela ed h { . execute 
yed to the next ſeſſion of Parliament. Others were for ex- 


with rigor, 
<uting it in the main, but to connive at ſome eminent men, 
Fra to put Curates into their Churches to read and officiate accor- 
ing to the Common-prayer, but to leave them to preach on, 


till 
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1662. 


till they ſhould die out. The Earl of Mancheſter laid all the: 


V things before the King with much zeal, but with no great force. 


The Royal 
ſociety. 


Sheldon on the other hand preſs'd the execution of the law : Hu- 
gland was accuſtomed to obey laws: So while they ſtood on that 
ground, they were ſafe, and needed fear none of the dangers thar 
ſeemed to be threatened: He alſo undertook to fill all the va- 
cant pulpits, that ſhould be forſaken in London, better and more to 
the ſatisfaction of the people, than they had been before: And 
he ſeemed to apprehend, that a very ſmall number would fall 
under the deprivation, and that the grofs of the party would 


conform. On the other hand, thoſe who led the party took 


great pains to have them all ſtick together: They infuſed it in- 
to them, that if great numbers ſtood out, that would ſhew their 
ſtrength, and produce new laws in their favour ; whereas they 


would be deſpiſed, if, after ſo much noiſe made, the greater part 


of them ſhould conform. So it was thought, that many went 
out in the croud to keep their friends company. Many of theſe 
were diſtinguiſhed by their abilities and zeal. They caſt them- 
ſelves upon the providence of God, and the charity of their 
friends, which had a fair appearance, as of men that were rea- 
dy to ſuffer perſecution for their conſciences. This begot eſteem, 
and raiſed compaſſion: Whereas the old Clergy, now much en- 
riched, were as much deſpiſed. But the young Clergy that came 
from the Univerſities did good ſervice. Learning was then high 
at Oxford; chiefly the ſtudy of the oriental tongues, which was 
much raiſed by the Polyglot Bible, then lately fer forth. They 
read the fathers much there. mathematicks and the new philo- 
ſophy were in great eſteem. And the meetings that Millins had 
begun at Oxford were now held in London too, in fo publick 
manner, that the King himſelf encouraged them much, and 
had many experiments made before him. 


= 


The men that formed the Royal Society in London were Sit 
Robert Murray, the Lord Brounker, a profound mathematician, 
and Doctor Ward, ſoon after promoted to Exeter, and afterwards 
removed to Salibury. Ward was a man of great reach, went 
deep in mathematical ſtudies, and was a very dextrous man, if 
not too dextrous; for his ſincerity was much queſtioned. He had 
complied during the late times, and held in by taking the Co- 
venant: So he was hated by the high men as a time- ferver. But 


the Lord Clarendon ſaw, that moſt of the Biſhops. were men of 


merit by their ſufferings, but of no great capacity for buſinel. 
He brought Ward in, as a man fit to govern the Church: For 
Ward, to get his former errors to be forgot, went into the high 
notions of a ſevere conformity, and became the moſt conſidera- 


ble 
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ble man on the Biſhops bench. He was a profound States man, 16627 
but a very indifferent Clergy-man. Many Phyſicians, and other — 


ingenious men went into the Society for natural Philoſophy. But 


he who laboured . moſt, at the greateſt charge, and with the 


moſt ſaccels at experiments, was Robert Boyle, the Earl of Cors 
youngeſt ſon, He was looked on by all who knew him, as a ve- 
ry perfect pattern. He was a very devout Chtiſtian, humble and 
modeſt, almoſt to a fault, of a moſt ſpotleſs and exemplaty life in 
all reſpects. He was highly charitable; and was a mortified and 
ſelf. denied man, that delighted in nothing ſo much as in the do- 
ing good. He neglected his perſon, deſpiſed the world, and 


lived abſtracted from all pleaſures, deſigns, and intereſts. I preach- 


ed his funeral ſermon, in which L gaye his character ſo truly, 


that | do not think it neceſſary now,, to enlarge. More upon it. 


The Society for Philoſophy . grew. fo conſiderable, that they 
thought fit to take out a patent, which. conſtituted them a body, 
by the name of the Royal Society of which Sir Robert Murray 
was the firſt Preſident, Biſhop Ward the ſecond, and the Lord 
Brounker the third. Their hiſtory is writ ſo well by Doctor Sprar, 
that I will inſiſt no more on them, but go on to other matters. 


„ f JK 1 mes ba 64 oh | fo 3 | = 
After St. Bartholomew!s day, the Diſſenters, ſeeing both Court Confuttati- 


and Parliament was fo. much ſet againſt them, had much con- the Papilts 


ſultation together What to do. Many were for going over to 
Holland, and ſettling there with their Miniſters... Others propoſ- 
ed New-FEngland, and the other Plantations. Upon this the Earl 


of Briſtol drew to his houſe a meeting of the chief Papiſts in eber 
Town: And after an oath of ſecrecy he told them, now was the © © 


proper time for them to make ſome ſteps towards the bringing 
in of their religion: In order to that it ſeemed adviſable for them 
to take pains to procure favour to the Nonconformiſts; (for that 
became the common name to them all, as Puritan had been be- 
fore the war:) They were the rather to beſtir themſelves to pro- 

cure a toleration for them in general terms, that they them- 


ſelves might be comprehended within it. The Lord Aubigny 


ſeconded the motion. He ſaid, it was fo viſibly the intereſt of 


E12/and to make a great body of the trading men ſtay within the 


Kingdom, and be made ealy in it, that it would have a good 


grace in them to ſeem zealous for it: And, to draw i 


o draw in ſo great 
a number of thoſe, who had been hitherto the hotteſt againſt them, 


to feel their care, and to ſee their zeal to ſerve them, he recom- 
mended to them to make this the ſubject of all their diſcourſes, 
and to engage all their friends in the deſign. Bennet did not 
meet with them, but was known to be of the ſecret; as the Lord 
afford told me in the Tower a little before his death. But that 
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1662. Lord ſoon withdrew from thoſe nieetings: For he apprehend. 
ed the Farl of Briſtol's heat, and that he might raiſe a ſtorm 
againſt them by his indiſcreet meddling. Ig 
ADeclarni- The King was ſo far prevailed on by them, that in Decem- 
onion tle ber 1662 he ſet out a Declaration, that was generally thought 
to be procured by the Lord Briſtol: But it had a deeper root, 
and was deſigned by the King himſelf. In it the King ex- 

reſſed his averſion to all ſeverities on the account of religion, 
— more particularly to all ſanguinary laws; and gave hopes both 
to Papiſts and Nonconformiſts, that he would find out ſuch 
ways for tempering the ſeverities of the laws, that all his ſub- 
jects ſhould be eaſy under them. The wiſer of the Noncon- 
formiſts ſaw at what all this was aimed, and ſo received it cold- 
ly. But the Papiſts went on more warmly, and were preparing 
a a ſcheme for a toleration for them. And one part of it raiſed 
great diſputes among themſelves. Some were for their taking the 
oath of allegiance, which renounced the Popes depoling power, 
But all thole 
this. And the Internuntio at Bruſſells proceeded to cenſure thoſe 
that were for it, as enemies to the Papal authority. A propo- 
fition was alſo made for having none He ſecular Prieſts tolera- 
ted in England, who ſhould be under a Biſhop, and under an 
eſtabliſhed government. Burt that all the regulars, in particular 
all Jeſuits, ſhould be under the ſtricteſt penalties forbid the 


| Kingdom. 1 
Denſe The Earl of Clarendon ſet this on; for he knew well it would | 


divide the Papiſts among themſelves, But, tho? a few honeſt 
Prieſts, ſuch as Blacklow, Serjeant, Caron, and Walſh were fot 
it, yet they could not make a party among the leading men of 


their own fide. It was pretended, that this was ſet on foot with 


a deſign to divide them, and ſo to break their ſtrength. The 
Earl of Clarendon knew, that Cardinal Je Retz, for whom he ſaw 
the King had a particular eſteem, had come over incognito, and 
had been with the King in private. So, to let the King ſee how 
odious a thing his being ſuſpected of Popery would be, and what 
a load it would lay on his government if it came to be believed, 
he got ſome of his party, as Sir Allain Brodrick told me, to 
move in the Houſe of Commons for an Act rendring it capital to 


believe that the old Cavaliers were become milder with relation 
to Popery, the Lord Clarendon upon this new Act inferred, that 
it ſtill appeared that the opinion of his being a Papiſt would ſo 
certainly make him odious, that for that reaſon the Parliament 
had made the ſpreading thoſe reports ſo penal. But this vas 


taken 
5 


4 


that were under a management from Rome refuſed | 


fay the King was a Papiſt. And, whereas the King was made to 
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made on purpoſe, that, tho* the deſign of bringing in Popery 


ſhould become ever ſo. viſible, none ſhould dare to ſpeak of it. 


The Earl of Clarendon had a quite contrary deſign in it, to let 
the King ſee how fatal the effects of any ſuch ſuſpicions were 
like to be. When the Earl of Briſtolls declaration was propoſed 
in Council, Lord Clarendon and the Biſhops oppoſed it. But 
there was nothing in it dire&ly againſt law, hopes being only 
given of endeavours to make all men eaſy under the King's 
government: So it paſsd. The Earl of Brytoll carried it as a 
great victory. And he, with the Duke of Buckingham, and all 
Lord Clarendorrs enemies, declared openly againſt him. But the 
poor Prieſts, who had made thoſe honeſt motions, were very ill 
looked on by all their own party, as men gained on deſign to 


| betray them. I knew all this from Peter Walſh himſelf, who 


was the honeſteſt and learnedeſt man I ever knew among them. 


195 


taken by another handle, while ſome ſaid, that this Act was 166 . 


0 


He was of Iriſh extraction, and of the Franciſcan order: And 


was indeed in all points of controverſy almoſt wholly Proteſtant: 
But he had ſenſes of his own, by which he excuſed his adhe- 
ring to the Church of Rome: And he maintained, that with 
theſe he could continue in the communion of that Church with- 
out fin: And he faid, that he was ſure he did ſome good ſtay- 
ing ſtill on that fide, but that he could do none at all if he 
ſhould come over: He thought, no man ought to forſake that 


religion in which he was born and bred, unleſs he was clearly con- 


vinced, that he muſt certainly be damned if he continued in 
it. He was an honeſt and able man, much practiſed in intrigues, 
and knew well the methods of the Jeſuits, and other Miſhona- 
ries. He told me often, there was nothing which the whole 
Popiſh party feared more than an union of thoſe of the Church 


of England with the Preſbyterians: They knew, we grew the 


weaker, the more our breaches were widened; and that, the more 


we were ſet againſt one another, we would mind them the leſs. 
The Papiſts had two maxims, from which they never departed: 
The one was to divide us: And the other was to keep them- 
{elves united, and either to ſet on an indiſcriminated toleration, 
or a general proſecution; for ſo we loved to ſoften the harſh 
word of perſecution. And he obſerved, not without great in- 
dignatien at us for our folly, that we, inſtead of uniting among 
our ſelves, and dividing them, according to their maxims, did 
all we could to keep them united, and to disjoint our own body : 
For he was perſuaded, if the government had held an heavy 
and on the Regulars and the Jeſuits, and had been gentle to 
the Seculars, and had ſet up a diſtinguiſhing teſt, — 
, art 
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1662. ſort of power in the Pope over the temporal rights of Princes, 
V to which the Regulars and the Jeſuits could never ſubmit, that 
d this would have engaged them into ſuch violent quarrels among 
themſelves, that cenſures would have been thundred at Rome 
againſt all that ſhould take any ſuch teſt; which would have procur- 
ed much diſputing, and might have probably ended in the revolt 
of the ſoberer part of that Church. But he found, that, tho? the 
Earl of Clarendon and the Duke of Ormond liked the project, 

little regard was had to it by the governing party in the Court, 


1663. The Church party was allarmed at all this. And tho” they 
Fl ea were unwilling to fuſpe& the King, or the Duke, yet the, ma- 
figs. nagement for Popery was fo, viſible, that in the next ſeſſion of 

Parliament the King's declaration was ſeverely arraigned, and 
the authors of it were plainly enough pointed ar. This was 
done chiefly by the Lord Clarendor's Friends. And at this the 
Earl of Briſtol Was highly diſpleaſed, and reſolved to take all 
poſſible methods to ruine the Earl of Clarendon. He had a great 
Kill in aſtrology, and had poſſeſſed the King with an high opi- 
nion of it: And told the Duke of Buckingham, as he ſaid to the 
Earl of Rocheſter, Wilmot, from whom I had it, that he wa 
confident that he would lay that before the King, which would 
totally alienate him both from his brother and from the Lord 
Clarendon: For he could demonſtrate by the principles of that 
art, that he was to fall by his brother's means, it not by his 
hand: And he was ſure this would work on the King. It would 
ſo, ſaid the Duke of Buckingham, but in another way than 
he expected: For it would make the King be fo afraid of of- 
fending him, that he would do any thing rather than provoke 
him. Yet the Lord Briſtol would lay this before the King. 
And the Duke of Buckingham believed, that it had the effect 

ever after, that he had apprehended: For tho' the King never 
loved nor eſteemed the Duke, yet he ſeemed to ſtand in ſome 
ſort of awe of him. 


He accuſed But this was not all: The Lord Briſtol reſolved to offer a- 


Clarendon in 


the Houſe of ticles of impeachment againſt the Earl of Clarendon to the Houle 
Lords. of Lords, tho' it was plainly provided againſt by the ſtatute 
againſt appeals in the reign of Henry the fourth. Yet both the 

Duke of Buckingham, and the Lord Briſtol, the fathers of theſe 

two Lords, had broken thro that in the former reign. So the 

Lord Briſtol drew his impeachment, and carried it to the King, 

who took much pains on him in a ſoft and gentle manner to 

diſſuade him from it. But he would not be wrought on. And he 

told the King plainly, that, if he forſook him, he would raiſe ſuch 
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diſorders that all England ſhould feel them, and the King him- 166 3. 
ſelf ſhould not be without a large ſhare in them. The King, = 
as the Earl of Lauderdale told me, who ſaid he had it from 
himſelf, ſaid, he was ſo provoked at this, that he durſt not truſt 
himſelf in anſwering it, but went out of the room, and ſent the 
Lord Aubieny to ſoften him: But all was in vain. It is very pro- 
bable, that the Lord Briſtol knew the ſecret of the King's reli- 
gion, which both made him fo bold, and the King fo fearful. 
The next day he carried the charge to the Houſe of Lords. It 
was of a very mixed nature: In one part he charged the Lord 
Clarendon with raiſing jealouſies, and ſpreading reports of the 
King's being a Papiſt: And yet in the other articles he charged 
him with correſpondence with the Court of Rome, in order to 
the making the Lord Aubiguy a Cardinal, and ſeveral other 
things of a very ſtrange nature. As ſoon as he put it in, he, 
it ſeems, either repented of it, or at leaſt was prevailed with to 
abſcond. He was ever after that looked on, as a man capable 
of the higheſt extravagances poſhble. He made the matter 
worſe by a letter that he wrote to the Lords, in which he ex- 
preſſed his fear of the danger the King was in by the Duke's 
* having of guards. Proclamations went out for diſcovering him. 
hut he kept out of the way till the ſtorm was over. The Parlia- 
ment expreſled a firm reſolution to maintain the Act of Uniformity. 
And the King being run much in debt, they gave him four ſub- 
ſidies, being willing to return to the ancient way of taxes by ſub- 
ſidies. But theſe were ſo evaded, and brought in ſo little money, 
that the Court reſolved never to have recourſe to that method of 
raiſing money any more, but to betake themſelves for the future to 
the aſſeſſment begun in the war. The Convocation gave at the 
{ame time four ſubſidies, which proved as heavy on them, as they 
were light on the temporalty. This was the laſt aid that the ſpiri- 
tualty gave: For the whole proving ſo inconſiderable, and yet ſo 
unequally heavy on the Clergy, it was reſolved on hereafter to 
tax Church benefices as temporal eſtates were taxed; which 
proved indeed a lighter burden, but was not ſo honorable as 
when it was given by themſelves. Yet intereſt prevailing above 
the point of honour, they acquieſced in it. So the Convocati- 
ons being no more neceſſary to the Crown, this made that there 
was lels regard had to them afterwards. They were often diſ- 
continued, and prorogued: And when they met, it was only for 
form. The Parliament did paſs another Act, that was very ac- 
ceptable to the Court, and that ſhewed a confidence in the King, 
repealing the Act of triennial Parliaments, which had been ob- 
tained with ſo much difficulty, and was clogged with ſo many 
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clauſes; which ſeemed to transfer the power from the Crown 


V to the people, that, when it was carried, it was thought the 


A Plot diſ- 
covered. 


The defign 
of a war 
With the 
States. 


greateſt ſecurity that the people had for all their other liberties. 
But it was now given up without a ſtruggle, or any clauſes for 
4 certainty of Parliaments, beſides a general one, that there 
ſhould be a Parliament called within three years after the diſſo- 
lution of the preſent Parliament, and ſo ever afterwards; but 
without any ſevere clauſes, in caſe the Act was not obſerved. 

As for our foreign negotiations I know nothing in particular 
concerning them. Secretary Benner had them all in his hands: 
And I had no confidence with any about him. Our concerns 
with Portugal were publick: And I knew no ſecrets about theſe. 

By a melancholy inſtance to our private family it appeared, 
that France was taking all poſſible methods to do every thing 
that the King deſired. The Common-wealths-men were now 
thinking, that they ſaw the ſtream of the Nation beginning to 
turn againſt the Court: And upon that they were meeting, and 
laying plots to retrieve their loſt game. One of theſe being 
taken, and apprehending he was in danger, begg'd his lite 
of the King, and ſaid, if he might be aſſured of his pardon, he 
would tell where my uncle Mariſton was, who was then in Rou- 
en: For the air of Hamborough agreed ſo ill with him, that he 
was adviſed to go to France; and this man was on the ſecret. 
The King ſent one to the Court of France, defiring he might 
be put in his hands: And this was immediately done: And no 
notice was ſent to my uncle to go out of the way, as is uſual in 


ſach caſes, when a perſon is not charged with aſſaſſinations or 


any infamous action, but only with crimes of State. He was 
ſent over, and kept ſome months in the Tower of London; and 
from that was ſent to Scotland, as ſhall be told afterwards. 
The deſign of a war with Holland was now working. I have 
been very poſitively aſſured by States-men of both ſides, that the 
French ſet it on in a very artificial manner: For while they en- 
couraged us to inſiſt on ſome extravagant demands, they at the 
ſame time preſſed the Dutch not to yield to them: And as they 
put them in hopes, that, if a rupture ſhould follow, they would 
aſſiſt them according to their alliance, ſo they aſſured us that 


they would do us no hurt. Douning was then employed in 


Holland, a crafty fawning man, who was ready to turn to eve- 


ry fide that was uppermoſt, and to betray thoſe who by their 


former friendſhip and ſervices thought they might depend on 
him; as he did ſome of the Regicides, whom he got in his hands 
under truſt, and then delivered them up. He had been Com- 
wells Ambaſſadour in Holland, where he had offered perſonal af- 
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both to the King and the Duke: Vet he had by ſome baſe 1663. 
ractices got himſelf to be ſo effectually recommended by the = 


fronts 
Hake of Albermale, that all his former offences were forgiven, 
and he was ſent into Holland as the King's Ambaſladour, whoſe 
behaviour towards the King himſelf the States had obſerved. So 
they had reaſon to conclude he was ſent over with no good 
intent, and that he was capable of managing a bad deſign, and 
very ready to undertake it. There was no viſible cauſe of war. 
A complaint of a ſhip taken was ready to have been ſatisfied. 
But Downing hindred it. So it was plain, the King hated rhem ; 
and fancied they were fo feeble, and the Engliſßh were ſo much 
ſuperiour to them, that a war would humble them to an entire 
ſubmiſſion and dependence on him in all things. The States 
had treated, and preſented the King with great magnificence, 
and at a vaſt charge, during the time that he had ſtaid among 


them, after England had declared for him. And, as far as ap- 


pearances could go, the King ſeem'd ſenſible of it: Inſomuch 
that the party for the Prince of Orange were not pleaſed, becauſe 
their applications to him could not prevail to make him inter- 
poſe, either in the behalf of himſelf, or of his friends, to get 
the reſolutions taken againſt him to be repealed, or his party 
again put in places of truſt and command. The King put that 


off as not proper to be preſſed by him at that time. But neither 


then nor afterwards did he beſtir himſelf in that matter. Tho, if 
either gratitude or intereſt had been of, force, and if theſe had 
not been overruled by ſome more prevalent conſiderations, he 
muſt have been inclined to make ſome returns for the fervices 


the late Prince did him: And he muſt have feen, what a figure 


he muſt make by having the Prince of Orange tied to him in 


intereſt, as much as he was by blood. France and Popery were 
the true ſprings of all theſe counſels. It was the intereſt of the 


King of France, that the Armies of the States might fall under 
ſuch a feebleneſs, that they ſhould be in no condition to make 
a vigorous reſiſtance, when he ſhould be ready either to invade 
them, or to fall into Flanders; which he was reſolved to do, 
whenſoever the King of Spain ſhould die. The French did 
thus ſet on the war between the Eugliſb and the Duich, hoping 
that our Fleets ſhould mutually weaken one another ſo much, that 
the naval force of France, which was increaſing very conſidera- 


bly, ſhould be near an equality to them, when they ſhould be 


ſhattered by a war. The States were likewiſe the greateſt ſtrength 
of the Proteſtant intereſt, and were therefore to be humbled. So, 
in order to make the King more conſiderable both at home and 
abroad, the Court reſolved to prepare for a war, and to * 

| uch* 
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1663. ſuch colours as might ſerve to juſtify it. The Earl of Clarendon was 
A not let into the ſecret of this deſign, and was always againſt it. But 
his intereſt was now ſunk low: And he began to feel the power of an 
imperious miſtriſs over an amorous King, who was fo diſguſted at the 

Queen, that he abandoned himſelf wholly to amour and luxury. 
This was, as far as I could penetrate into it, the ſtate of the 
Court for the firſt four years after the Reſtoration. I was in the 
Court a great part of the years 1662, 1663, and 1664; and was 

as inquilitive as I could poſſibly be, and had more than ordina 

ry occaſions to hear and ſee a great deal. 
The affairs But now [I return to the affairs of Scotland. The Earl of Mid. 
e Ktn. Fetoun after a delay of ſome months came up to London, and was 
very coldly received by the King. The Earl of Lauderdale 
moved that a Hcottiſh Council might be called. The Lord Cla- 


* 


Alialetow rendon got this to be delayed a fortnight. When it met, the 


was acculed 


by Laader- Lord Lauderdale accuſed the Earl of Midletoun of many mal- 
15 verſations in the great truſt he had been in, which he aggra- 
vated ſeverely. The Lord Midletoun deſired he might have what 
was objected to him in writing. And when he had it, he ſent it 
to Scotland; ſo that it was fix weeks before he had his anſwer 
ready; all on deſigu to gain time. He excuſed ſome errours in 
point of form, by ſaying, that, having ſerved in a military way, 
he underitood not ſo exactly what belonged to law and form: But 
inſiſted on this, that he deſigned nothing, but that the King's 
ſervice might go on, and that his friends might be taken care of, 
and his enemies be humbled, and that ſo loyal a Parliament 
might be encouraged, who were full of zeal and affection to his 
ſervice; that, in complying with them, he had kept every thing 
ſo entirely in his Majeſty's power, that the King was under no 
difficulties by any thing they had done. In the mean while Hel 
don was very earneſt with the King to forgive the Lord Mzdle- 
toun's crime, otherwiſe he concluded the change ſo newly made 
in the Church would be ſo ill ſupported, that it muſt fall to the 
ground. The Duke of Albermarle, who knew Scotland, and had 
more credit on that head than on any other, pretended that 
the Lord Midletoun's party was that on which the King could 
only rely: He magnified both their power and their zeal ; and 
repreſented the Earl of Lauderdale's friends, as cold and hollow in 
the King's ſervice: And, to ſupport all this, the letters that came 
from S$co:/and were full of the inſolencies of the Preſbyterians, and 
of the dejection the Biſhops and their friends were under, Sharp 
was prevailed on to go up. He promiſed to all the Earl of Mad 
letoum's friends, that he would ſtick firm to him; and that he 
would lay. before the King, that his ſtanding or falling mult be 


the 
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he ſtanding or falling of the Church. Of this the Earl of 1663. 
r Fad Arier ſent him. Yet when he came to London, — Yo 
and ſaw that the King was alienated from the Lord Midletoun, 
he reſolved to make great ſubmiſſions to the Lord Lauderdale. 
When he reproached him for his engagements with the Earl of 
Midletoun, he denied all; and faid, he had never gone farther 
than what was decent, conſidering his poſt. He alſo denied, 
he had writ to the King in his favour. But the King had giv- 
en the original letter to the Lord Lauderdale, who upon that 
ſhewed it to Sharp; with which he was ſo ſtruck, that he fell a 
crying in a molt abject manner. He begged pardon for it; and 
fſaid, what could a company of poor men refuſe to the Earl of 
Midletoun, who had done ſo much for them, and had them ſo 
entirely in his power. The Lord Lauderdale upon this com- 
forted him; and ſaid, he would forgive them all that was paſt, 
and would ſerve them and the Church at another rate than Lord 
Midletoun was capable of doing. So Jharp became wholly his. 
Of all this Lord Landerdale gave me a full relation the next day ; 
and ſhewed me the papers that paſsd between Lord Midletoun 
and him. Sharp thought he had eſcaped well. The Earl of 
Madletoun treated the Biſhops too much as his creatures, and aſ- 
ſumed a great deal to himſelf, and expreſſed a fort of authority 
over them; which Harp was uneaſy under, tho' he durſt not 
complain of it, or reſiſt it: Whereas he reckoned, that Lord 
Lauderdale, knowing the ſuſpicions that lay on him, as favour- 
ing the Preſbyterians, would have leſs credit and courage in op- 
poling any thing that ſhould be neceſſary for their ſupport. It 
proved that in this he judged right: For the Lord Lauderdale, 
that he might maintain himſelf at Court, and with the Church 
of England, was really more compliant and eaſy to every pro- 
_ poſition that the Biſhops made, than he would otherwiſe have 
been, if he had been always of the Epiſcopal party. But all 
he did that way was againſt his heart, except when his pafhons 
were vehemently ſtirred, which a very {light occaſion would 
readily do. by 
When the Earls of Lauderdale and Midletoum had been writing 
papers and anſwers for above three months, an accident happened 
which haſtened Lord Midletoun's diſgrace. The Earl of Lauderdale 
laid before the King the unjuſt proceedings in the laying on of 
the fines. And, to make all that party ſure to himſelf, he pro- 
cured a letter from the King to the Council in Scotland, order- 
ing them to iſſue out a proclamation, for ſaperſeding the executi- 
on of the Act of fining till farther order. The Privy Council 
being then for the greater part compoſed of Lord Midletoums 
| F ff friends, 
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1663. friends, it was pretended by ſome of them, that, as long as he was 
GEES 


ders from the King, but thro his hands. So they writ to him, 
deſiring him to repreſent to the King, that this would be an af- 
front put on the proceedings of Parliament, and would raife the 
ſpirits of a party that ought to be kept down. Lord Midletcus 
writ back, that he had laid the matter before the King; and 
that he, conſidering better of it, ordered, that no proceeding 


the King's Commiſſioner, they could receive and execute no or- 


ſhould be made upon his former letter. This occaſioned a hor | 


debate in Council. It was ſaid, a letter under the King's hand 
could not be countermanded, but from the fame hand. So the 
Council wrote to know the King's mind in the matter. The King 
proteſted he knew nothing of it, and that Lord Midletonn had not 
ſpoke one word on the ſubject to him. He upon that ſent for 
him, and chid him ſo ſeverely, that Lord Mzidletoun concluded 
from it that he was ruined. Yet he always ſtood upon it, that 
he had the King's order by word of mouth for what he had done, 
tho he was not ſo cautious as to procure an inſtruction under his 


hand for his warrant. It is very probable, that he ſpoke of it 


And turned 
out of all. 


to the King, when his head was full of ſomewhat elſe, ſo that 


he did not mind it; and that, to get rid of the Earl of Midle- 
z0oun, he bid him do whatſoever he propoſed, without reflecting 


much on it. For the King was at that time often ſo diſtracted 


in his thoughts, that he was not at all times maſter of himſelf. 
The Queen-mother had brought over from France one Mrs. Srew- 
ard, reckoned a very great beauty, who was afterwards married to 
the Duke of Richmond. The King was believed to be deeply in love 


with her. Yet his former Miſtriſs kept her ground ſtill. And, what 


with her humours and jealouſy, and what with this new amour, the 


King had very little quiet, hetween both their paſſions and his own. 


Towards the end of May the King called many of the Au- 
gliſh Counſellours together, and did order all the papers that 
had paſſed, between the Earls of Lauderdale and Midletoum to 
be read to them. When that was done, many of them who 
were MMialetoun's friends ſaid much in excuſe of his errors, and 
of the neceſſity of continuing him ſtill in that high truſt. But 
the King ſaid, his errors were ſo great and ſo many, that the cre- 
dit of his affairs muſt ſuffer, if he continued them any longer in 
ſuch hands. Yet he promiſed them, he would be ſtill kind to him; 
for he looked on him as a very honeſt man. Few days after that, 


Secretary Morricę was ſent to him, with a warrant under the Kings 


hand, requiring him to deliver up his commiſſion, which he did. 
And ſo his Miniſtry came to an end, after a ſort of a reign of much 


violence and injuſtice: For he was become very imperious. He 
| a 
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and his company were delivered up to ſo much excels, and to ſuch 1663. 
a madneſs of frolick and intemperance, that as Scotland had ne- SN | 
ver ſeen any thing like it, fo upon this diſgrace there was a ge- | 
neral joy over the Kingdom: Tho? that laſted not long; for thoſe 1 
that came after him grew worſe than ever he was like to be. 
| 


*Þ 


He had lived in great magnificence, which made him acceptable 
to many: And he was a firm friend, tho” a violent enemy. The 
Earl of Rothes was declared the King's Commiſſioner. But the 
Earl of Lauderdale would not truſt him. So he went down with 
him, and kept him too viſtbly in a dependence on him, for all 
his high character. — 

One of the firſt things that was done in this ſeſſion of Parli- Warriftow's 
ament, was the execution of my unfortunate uncle, Marriſton. en. 
He was ſo diſordered both in body and mind, that it was a re- 
proach to a government to proceed againſt him: His memory was 
fo gone, that he did not know his own children. He was brought 
before the Parliament, to hear what he had to ſay, why his exe- 
cution ſhould not be awarded. He ſpoke long, but in a broken 
and diſordered ſtrain, which his enemies fancied was put on to 
create pity. He was ſentenced to die. His deportment was 
unequal, as might be expected from a man in his condition. 
Vet when the day of his execution came, he was very ſerene. 
Ne was chearful, and ſeemed fully ſatisfied with his death. He 
| read a ſpeech twice over on the ſcaffold, that to my knowledge 
he compoſed himſelf, in which he juſtified all the proceedings 
in the Covenant, and aſſerted his own ſincerity ; but condemned 
his joyning with Cromwell and the Sectaries, tho? even in that 
his intentions had been ſincere, for the good of his Country, 
and the ſecurity of religion. Lord Lauderdale had lived in great 
friendſhip with him: But he ſaw the King was ſo ſet againſt him, 
that he, who at all times took more care of himſelf than of his 
friends, would not in fo critical a time ſeem to favour a man, 
whom the Preſbyterians had {et up as a ſort of an idol among 
them, and on whom they did depend more than on any other 
man then alive. | 

The buſineſs of the Parliament went on as the Lord Lauder- 
dale directed. The whole proceeding in the matter of the bal- 
loting was laid open. It appeared, that the Parliament had not 
1 deſired it, but had been led into it by being made believe that 
tme King had a mind to it. And of all the members of Parlia- 
ment not above twelve could be prevailed on to own, that they 
had adviſed the Earl of Midletoum to aſk leave of the King for 
it, whoſe private ſuggeſtions he had repreſented to the King as 
the deſire of the Parliament. This finiſhed his diſgrace, m1 

we 
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1663. well as it occaſioned the putting all his party. out of employ- 


ments. 


While they were going on with their affairs, they underſtood 


8 that an Act had paſs d in the Parliament of England againſt 


all 


venticles. Conventicles, impowering Juſtices of Peace to convict offenders 
without Juries; which was thought a great breach on the ſecu- 
rity of the Engliſh conſtitution, and a raiſing the power of Ju- 
ſtices to a very arbitrary pitch. Any meeting for religious wor- 
ſhip, at which five were preſent more than the family, was de- 
clared a Conventicle. And every perſon above ſixteen, that was 
preſent at it, was to lye three months in priſon, or to pay 5 J. 
for the firſt offence; ſix months for the ſecond offence, or to 
pay 20 J. fine; and for the third offence, being convict by a 
Jury, was to be baniſhed to any plantation, except V England 
or Virginia, or to pay an 100 J. All people were amazed at 


this ſeverity. But the Biſhops in Scotland took heart upon 
and reſolved to copy from it. So an Act paſs'd there, almoſt 


it, 
in 


the ſame terms. And, at the paſſing it, Lord Lauderdale in a long 
ſpeech expreſſed great zeal for the Church. There was ſome 
little oppoſition made to it by the Earl of Nincardin, who was 


an enemy to all perſecution. But, tho ſome few voted againſt 
it was carried by a great majority. 
The confti- Another Act paſs'd, 
tutionof 2 Synod. It was to be compoſed of the Archbiſhops and Biſhops, 


National 
— all Deans, and of two to be deputed from every Preſbytery ; 


it, 


declaring the conſtitution of a National 


of 
of 


which the Moderator of the Preſbytery named by the Biſhop 


was to be one: All things were to be propoſed to this Court 


by 


the King or his Commiſſioner. And whatſoever ſhould be agreedto 
by the majority and the Prefident, the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 


| was to have the force of an Eccleſiaſtical law, when it ſhould 


be 


confirmed by the King. Great exceptions were taken to this 
Act. The Church was reſtrained from meddling with any thing, 
bur as it ſhould be laid before them by the King; which was 
thought a ſevere reſtraint, like that of the Proponentibus Legatis 
ſo much complained of at Trent. The putting the negative, not in 
the whole bench of the Biſhops, but ſingly in the Preſident, was 
thought very irregular. But it paſsd with ſo little obſervation, 
that the Lord Lauderdale could ſcarce believe it was penned 3s 
he found it to be, when I told him of it. Primeroſè told me, 


Sharp. put that clauſe in with his own hand. The inferiour 


Clergy complained, that the power was wholly taken from them; 
ſince as one of their deputies was to be a perſon named by the 
| Biſhops, ſo, the Moderators claiming a negative vote in their 


Preſbyteries as the Biſhops delegates, the other half were -0 
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to conſiſt of Perſons to whom they conſented. The Act was 1663. 
indeed ſo 3 no body moved for a National Synod, When 


they ſaw how it was to be conſtituted. | CE oo 

Two other Acts paſs'd in favour of the Crown. The Parlia- 
ment of England had laid great impoſitions on all things im- 
ported from Scotland: So the Parliament, being ſpeedily to be 
diſſolved, and not having time to regulate ſuch impoſitions on 
Engliſh goods, as might force the Eugliſb to bring that matter 
to a juſt balance, they put that confidence in the King, that 
they left the laying of impoſitions on all foreign merchandize 

wholly to him. 


Another Act was looked on as a pompous complement: And ſo an aa 


it paſs'd without obſervation, or any oppoſition: In it they made an 


offering an 
Army to ung 


offer tothe King of an Army of twenty thouſand foot and two thou- King. 


ſand horſe, to be ready upon ſummons to march with forty days 
proviſion into any part of his Majeſty's dominions, to oppoſe 
invaſions, to ſuppreſs inſurrections, or for any other cauſe in 
which his authority, power, or greatneſs was concerned. No 
body dreamt, that any uſe was ever to be made of this. Yet the 
Earl of Lauderdale had his end in it, to let the King ſee what 
uſe he might make of Hcotland, if he ſhould intend to ſet up ar- 
bitrary government in England. He told the King, that the 
Farl of Mialetoun and his party underſtood not, what was the 
greateſt ſervice that Scotland could do him: They had not much 
treaſure to offer him: The only thing they were capable of do- 
ing was, to furniſh-him with a good Army, when his affairs in 
England ſhould require it. And of this he made great uſe after- 
wards to advance himſelf, tho? it could never have fignified any 
thing to the advancing the King's ends. Yet ſo eaſy was it to draw 
the Parliament of Scozland to paſs: Acts of the greateſt conſe- 
quence in a hurry, without confidering the effects they might 
have. After theſe Acts were paſs'd, the Parliament was diſſolved; 
which gave a general ſatisfaction to the countrey, for they were 
a furious ſet of people. The government was left in the Earl of 
Glencairn's hands, who began, now that he had little favour at 
Court, to ſet himſelf on all occaſions to oppoſe Sharp's violent 
notions, The Earl of Rozhes ſtuck firm to Sharp; and was re- 
commended by him to the Biſhops of England, as the only man 
that ſupported their intereſts. The King at this time reſtored 
Lord Lorn to his Grand-father's honour, of being Earl of Argzle, 
paſhng over his Father; and gave him 4 great part of his eſtate, - 
leaving the reſt to be ſold for the payment of debts, which did 
not raiſe in value above a third part df them. This occaſion- 
ed a great outcry, that continued Jofig te purfue him. 
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_ - Soap yen: up to London to complain of the Lord Glexcairy, 
SY > and of the Privy Council; where, he ſaid, there was ſuch a 
very violent remiſſneſs,” and ſo much popularity appeared on all occaſions, 
8 that, unleſs ſome more ſpirit were: put in the adminiſtration, it 
would be impoſſible to preferve the Church. That was the word 
always uſed, as if there had been a charm in it. He moved, that 
a letter might be writ, giving him the precedence of the Lord 
Chancellour. This was thought an inexcuſable piece of vanity: 
For in Jchiland, when there was no Commiſſioner, all matters 
paſs'd thro” he Lord Chancellour's hands, who by Act of Par- 
liament was to prefide in all Courts, and was confidered as re- 
preſenting the King's perſon. He alſo moved, that the King 
' would grant a ſpecial commiſhon to ſome perſons for executing 
the Lays relating to the Church. All the Privy Counſellours 
were to be of it. But to theſe he defired many others might be 
added, for whom he undertook, that they would execute them 
gave way © Commiſſiore Court: Fer he gave way to it, tho much againſt 
his own mind. Upom theſe things I took the liberty, tho then 


freely with him. I thought he was acting the Earl of Traquairs 
part, giving way to all the follies of the Biſhops on deſign to 


with me: He told me many paſlages of Sharp's paſt life: He 
was perſuaded he would ruine all: But, he ſaid, he was reſolved 
to give him line: For he had nor credit enough to ſtop him; 
nor would he oppoſe any thing that he propoſed, unleſs it were 
very extravagant: He faw the Earl of Gleucairn and he 
would be in a perpetual war: And it was indifferent to him, how 

atters.might go between them: Things would run to a height: 
Y And then the King would of himſelf put a ftop to their ca- 
| rier: For the King ſaid often, he was not Prieſt-ridden: He 
would not venture a war, nor travel again for any party. This 
was all that J could obtain from the Earl of Lauderdale. | 
preſſed Sharp himſelf to think of more moderate methods. But 
he deſpifed my applications: And from that time he was very jea- 
hoe tous > N 25 | 


Puri  Fairfoul, Archbiſhop of Glaſcow, died this year: And one Bur- 
of Clem. ner ſuceeeded him, who was a near kinſman of the Lord Ruuber- 
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Lexderdale with zeat. Lord Lauderdale ſaw that this would prove a High- 
too young to meddle ini things of that kind, to expoſtulate very 


ruine them. He upon that ram into a great deal of freedom 1 
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He was diligent in his own conn 


dour with the ſtiffneſs of fotmer ages, which made him very 


aud in my hatred of abſolute power. Whet! I came back, I 474 
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net, who had lived many years in England, and knew nothing 1664. 


of Scotland, was ſent thither, firſt to be Biſhop of Aberdeen: Y 
And from thence he was raiſed to Glaſcow. He was of himſelf 
a ſoft arid good natured man, tolerably learned, and of a blame- 
leſs life: But was a man of no genius: And tho he was inclined 
to peaceable and moderate counſels, yet he was much in the 
power of others, arid took any impreſſion that was given him ve- 


ry eaſily. { was much in his favour at firſt, but could not hold 


it long: For as 1 had been bred up by my father to love liberty 
and moderation; ſo I ſpent the greateſt part of the year 1664 
in Holland and France, which contributed not a little to root 
and fix me in thoſe priticiples: JJ 
I faw much peace and quiet in Holland, notwithſtandin 9 the 1 
diverſity of opinions among them; which was occaſioned by the affairs in 
gentleneſs of the government; and the toleration that made all Hate. "wy 
people eaſy and happy. An univerſal induſtry was ſpread thro* 
the whole countrey. There was little aſpiring to preferment in 
the State, becauſe little was to be got that way. They were 
then apprehending a war with England, and were preparing for 
it, From thence, where every thing was free, I went to France, 
where nothing was free. The King was beginning to put things 
in great method, in his revenue, in his troops; in his govern- 
ment at home, but above all in the increafing of trade, and 
the building of a great fleet. His own deportment was ſolemn 
and grave, fave only that he _ his Miſtriſſes very avowedly. 
els, and regulat in the diſpatch 
of his affairs: So that all thin g about him looked like the prepar- 


ing of matters for all that we have ſeen acted ſince. The King 


of Hain was conſidered as dying: And the infant his ſon was 
like to die as ſoon as he: So that it was generally believed, the 


_ French King was deſigning to ſet up a new Empire in the 


Weſt. He had carried the quarrel at Rome about the Corſes 
ſo high with the Houſe of Ghigi, that the Proteſtants were be- 
pinning to flatter themſelves with great hopes. When I was in 
rance, Cardinal Ghigi came, as Legate, to give the King füll 
ſatisfackion in that matter. Lord Hollis was then Ambaſladour 
at Paris, I was ſo effectually recommended to him, that he 
uſed me with great freedom; which he continued to do to the 
end of his days. He ſtood upon alt the” points of an Amibaffa“ 
unzeceprable to a high-ſpried yourg, Piince, who begarl de 
chen te be flatteted; as if he had Been ſothewhit more than 4 
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1664. for ſome months at Court, and obſerved the ſcene as carefully 


ss l could, and became acquainted with all the men that were 
employed in Sottiſb affairs. I had more than ordinary oppor- 
tunities of being well informed about them. This drew a jea- 
louſy on me from the Biſhops, which was increaſed from the 
friendſhip into which Leightoun received me. I paſs'd for one, 
who was no great friend ro Church power, nor to perſecution, 
So it was thought, that Lord Lauderdale was preparing me, as 
one who was known to have been always Epiſcopal, to be ſet 
up againſt Sharp and his ſet of men, who were much hated by 

one ſide, and not loved, nor truſted, by the other. 


. 
* 


Sharpaſpic- In the mean while the Earl of Glencairn died, which ſet Sharp 
eto ne ur At Caſe, but put him on new deſigns. He apprehended, that the 
of Scotland. Earl of Tweedale might be advanced to that poſt: For in the 
5 ſettlement of the Ducheſs of Buccleugh's eſtate, who was married 
to the Duke of Monmouth, the beſt beloved of all the King's 
children, by which, in default of iſſue by her, it was to go to 

the Duke of Monmouth and the iflue he might have by any other 

wife, the Earl of Tweedale, tho his children were the next heirs, 

who were by this depriv'd of their right, had yet given way to 

it in fo frank a manner, that the King was . enough. inclined 

both to oblige and to traſt him. But Harp had great ſuſpici- 

ons of him, as cold in their concerns. So he writ to Sheldoy, 

that upon the diſpoſal of the ſeals the very being of the Church 

did ſo abſolutely depend, that he begged he would preſs the King 

very earneſtly in 1 matter, and that he would move that he 

might be called up before that poſt ſhould be filled. The King 

bid Sheldon aſſure him, he ſhould take a ſpecial care of that mat- 

ter, but that there was no occaſion for his coming up: For the 

King by this time had a very ill opinion of him. Sharp was ſo 
mortified with this, that he. reſolved to put all to hazard; for 

he believed all was at ſtake: And he ventured to come up. The 

King received him coldly ; and aſked him, if he had not received 

the Archbiſhop of Canterbury's letter. He ſaid, he had: But he 

would chooſe rather to venture on his Majeſty's diſpleaſure, than 

to ſee the Church ruined thro his caution or negligence : He 

knew the danger they were in in. Scotland, where they had but 

few and cold friends, and many violent enemies: His Majeſty's 
protection, and the execution of the law, were the only things 

they could truſt to: And theſe ſo much depended on the good 

choice of a Chancellour, that he could not anſwer it to God 

and the Church, if he did not beſtir himſelf in that matter: He 

knew many thought of himſelf for that poſt; But he was ſo far 

£m. that thought, that, if his Majeſty had any ſuch ingention, 
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er chooſe to be ſent to a plantation: He deſired, 1664. 
. epi be a Church-man in weeks but not in habit, that * 
ſhould be raiſed to that truſt. Theſe were his very words, as 
the King reported them. From him he went to Heldon, and 
-oſpd him to move the King for himſelf, and furniſhed him 
with many reaſons to ſupport the propoſition ; a main one be- 
ing, that the late King had raiſed his predeceſſor Spor/wood to 
chat truſt. Sheldon upon that did move the King with more than 
ordinary earneſtneſs in it. The King ſuſpected Sharp had ſet 
him on, and charged him to tell him the truth. The other did 
it. tho! not without ſome uneaſineſs. Upon that the King told 
him what he had ſaid to himſelf. And then it may be eaſily 
imagined in what a ſtyle they both ſpoke of him. Yet Sheldox 
= prayed the King that, whatſoever he might think of the man, 
be would conſider the Archbiſhop and the Church; which the 
Eing aſſured him he would do. Sheldon told Sharp, that he ſaw 
the motion for himſelf did not take; ſo he muſt think of ſome- 
what elſe. Sharp propoſed, that the ſeals might be put in the Earl 
of Rotheꝰs hands, till the King ſhould pitch on a proper perſon. 
He alſo propoſed, that the King would make him his Commiſ- 
fioner, in order to the preparing matters for a National Synod, 
that they might ſettle a book of Common-prayer, and a book 
ol Canons. This, he ſaid, muſt be carried on ſlowly, and with 
great caution; of which the late troubles did demonſtrate the ne- 
I | ceſſity. | 29k 
Al this was eaſily agreed to: For the King loved the Lord 8 
RNeorbes: And the Earl of Lauderdale would not oppoſe his ad- 


power of 
vancement: Tho? it was a very extravagant thing to ſee one man e 


8 in his hands. 
poſſeſs ſo many of the chief places of ſo poor a Kingdom. The 
Earl of Crawford would not abjure the Covenant: So he had been 
made Lord Treaſurer in his place: He continued to be ſtill, what 
he was before, Lord Preſident of the Council: And, upon the 
Pearl of Mialetoun's diſgrace, he was made Captain of a troop of 
E* guards: And now he was both the King's Commiſſioner, and 
upon the matter Lord Chancellour. Sharp reckoned this was 
his maſter- piece. Lord Nothes, being thus advanced by his 
means, was in all things governed by him. His inſtructions 
were ſuch as Harp propoſed, to prepare matters for a National 
Synod, and in the mean while to execute the Laws that related 
to the Church with a ſteddy firmneſs. So, when he parted from 
 White-hall, Sharp ſaid to the King, that he had now done all that 
could be defired of him for the good of the Church; So that, if 
all matters went not right in Scozland, none muſt bear the blame, 
but either the Earl of Lauderdale or Rorhes. And fo they came 
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1664. to Scotland, where a very furious ſcene of illegal violence was 
WY opened. Sharp governed Lord Rothes, who abandoned himſelf 


1665. 
— WSN 
Illegal and 
ſevere pro- 
eeedings in 
Scotland. 


to pleaſure. And, when ſome cenſured this, all the anſwer that 
was made was, a ſevere piece of raillery, that the King's Com- 
miſſioner ought to repreſent his perſon. 


The government of Scotland as to civil matters was very ea- 
fy. All were quiet and obedient. But all thoſe Counties that 
lye towards the Weft became very fierce and intractable: And 
the whole work of the Council was to deal with them, and to 
fubdue them. It was not eaſy to prove any thing againſt any of 
them, for they did ſtick firm to one another. The people com- 
plained of the new fet of Miniſters, that was fent among them, 
as immoral, ſtupid, and ignorant. Generally they forſook their 


Churches. And, if any of them went to Church, they ſaid, they 


were little edified with their ſermons. And the whole country 
was full of ſtrange reports of the weakneſs of their preaching, 
and of the indecency of their whole deportment. The people 
treated them with great contempt, and with an averſion that 


broke out often into violence and injuſtice. But their Miniſters 


on their parts were not wanting in their complaints, aggravating 
matters, and peſſeſſing the Bithops with many ſtories of deſigns 
and plottings againſt the State. So, many were brought before the 
Council, and the new Ecclefiaſtical Commiſſion, for pretended 


riots, and for uſing their Miniſters ill, but chiefly for not com- 
ing to Church, and for holding Conventicles. The proofs were 


often defective, and lay rather in preſumptions, than clear evi- 


| dence: And the paniſhments propoſed were often arbitrary, not 


* 
4 
- * 


warranted by law. So the Judges and other lawyers, that were 
of thoſe Courts, were careful to keep proceedings according to 
forms of law: Upon which Harp was often complaining, that 
favour was ſhown to the enemies of the Church, under the pre- 


in ſuch a combination, that it was not poſſible to find witneſſes to 
prove things fully: And he often faid, muſt the Church be ru- 
ined for punctilio's of law? When he could not carry matters 
by a vote, as he had a mind, he uſually looked to the Earl of 
Rozthes; who upon that was ever ready to ſay, he would take ir 
upon him to order the matter as Sharp propoſed, and would do 
it in the King's name. Great numbers were caſt in priſon, 
where they were kept long, and ill uſed: And ſometimes they 
were fined, and the younger fort whipt about the ſtreets. The 
eople grew more ſullen on all this.ill uſage, Many were undone 
by it, and went over to the Scots in Liſier, here they were 


well 
9 


tence of law. It was ſaid, that the people of łhe countrey were 
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well received, and had all manner of liberty as to their way of 166 5. 

— TO . 3 
Burnet was ſent up to poſſeſs the King with the apprehenſi- 
ons of a rebellion in the beginning of the Dutch war. He pro- 
poſed that about twenty of the chief gentlemen of thoſe Coun- 
ties might be ſecured: And he undertook for the peace of the 
countrey, if they were clap'd up. This was plainly illegal. 
Bat the Lord Landerdale oppoſed nothing. So it was done: 
But with a very ill effect. For thoſe Gentlemen, knowing how 
obnoxious they were, had kept meaſures a little better: But the 7 
being put in priſon, both their friends and tenants laid all to 
the door of the Clergy, and hated them the more, and uſed 
them the worſe for it. The Earls of Agile, Tweedale, and Kin- 
* cardin,who were conſidered as the Lord Lauderdale's chief friends, 
* were cold in all thoſe matters. They ſtudied to keep proceed- 
* ings in a legal channel, and were for moderate cenſures. Upon 
which Sharp ſaid, they appeared to be the friends and favourers of 

the enemies of the Charch, | F 

Wherever the people had generally forſaken their Churches, Turn ere- 

the guards were quartered thro the countrey. Sir James Turner, ſawsin aa. 

that commanded them, was naturally fierce, but was mad when litary may. 
he was drunk; and that was very often. So he was ordered by 
the Lord Nothes to act according to ſuch directions as Burnes 
fſſmould ſend him. And he went about the countrey, and re- 
ceived ſuch liſts, as the Miniſters brought him, of thoſe who 
came not to Church: And, without any other proof or any legal 
conviction, he ſet ſuch a fine on them, as he thought they could 
pay, and ſent ſoldiers to lie on them till it was paid. I knew 
him well afterwards; when he came to himſelf, being out of em- 
pioyment, He was a learned man; but had been always in ar- 
mies, and knew no other rule but to obey orders. He told me, 
he had no regard to any law, but acted, as he was commanded, 
in a military way. He confeſſed, it went often againſt the grain 
with him to ſerve ſuch a debauched and worthlefs company, as 
LE the Clergy generally were; and that ſometimes he did not act 
up to the rigonr of his orders; for which he was often chid; 
ES both by Lord Rothes and . harp, but was never check'd for his 
illegal and violent proceedings. And, tho' the complaints of 
him were very high; fo that, when he was afterwards ſeiged on 
by the party, they intended to make a ſacrifice of him; yet when 
they looked into his orders, and found that his proceedings, 
how fierce ſoever; fell ſhort of theſe, they ſpared him, as a man 


2 | 


that had merited by being ſo gentle among them. 


The 
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1665. 
A the proceedings of an inquiſition, than of legal Courts: And yet 


The truth is, the whole face of the government looked liker 


Sharp was never ſatisfied. So Lord Rothes and he went up to 
Court in the firſt year of the Duich war. When they waited 
firſt on the King, Harp put him in mind of what he had ſaid 
at his laſt parting, that if their matters went not well, none muſt 
be blamed for it, but either the Earl of Lauderdale, or of Rothes: 
And now he came to tell his Majeſty, that things were worſe than 
ever: And he muſt do the Earl of Rothes the juſtice to ſay, he 
had done his part. Lord Lauderdale was all on fire at this, but 
durſt not give himſelf vent before the King. So he only deſired, 
that Sharp would come to particulars: And then he ſhould knoy 


what he had to ſay. Sharp put that off in a general charge; 


and ſaid, he knew the party ſo well, that, if they were not ſup- 
ported by ſecret encouragements, they would have been long 
ago weary of the oppoſition they gave the government. The 
King had no mind to enter farther into their complaints. So 
Lord Rothes and he withdrew; and were obſerved to look very 


pleaſantly upon one another, as they went away. Lord Lauder 


dale told the King, he was now accuſed to his face: But he would 
quickly let him ſee what a man Sharp was. So he obtained a 
meſſage from the King to him, of which he himſelf was to be 
the bearer, requiring him to put his complaints in writing, and 
to come to particulars. He Pllowed Sharp home, who receiv- 
ed him with ſuch a gayity, as if he had given him no provoca- 
tion. But Lord Lauderdale was more ſolemn; and told him, it 
was the King's pleaſure, that he ſhould put the accuſation with 
which he had charged him in writing. Sharp pretended, he 
did not comprehend his meaning. He anſwered, the matter 


was plain: He had accuſed him to the King: And he muſt ei- 


ther go thorough with it, and make it out, otherwiſe he would 
charge him with leaſing- making: And ſpoke in a terrible tone 


to him. Upon that, as he told me, Sharp fell a trembling and 


weeping: He proteſted, he meant no harm to him: He was 
only ſorry that his friends were upon all occaſions pleading for 
favour to the Fanaticks: (That was become the name of re- 
proach.) Lord Lauderdale ſaid, that would not ſerve turn: He 
was not anſwerable for his friends, except when they acted by 
directions from him. Sharp offer'd to go with him preſently to 
the King, and to clear the whole matter. Lord Lauderdale had 
no mind to break openly with him. So he accepted of this, and 
carried him to the King; where he retracted all he had ſaid, in 


ſo groſs a manner, that the King ſaid afterwards, Lord — 
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ale was ill natured to preſs it ſo heavily, and to force Sharp on 1665. 
giving himſelf the lye in ſuch courle terms. A 

This went to Sharp's heart: So he made a propoſition to the Earl Sherp ſtudies 
of Dunfrets, who was a great friend of the Lord Midletoun's, to try if ieee 
a reconciliation could be made between him and the Earl of Rozhes, ud bubinets 
and if he would be content to come into the government under F 
Lord Rothes. Lord Dunfreis went into Ren, where the Lord Mid- 
ſetoun was then employed in a military command on the account 
of the war: And he laid $harp's propoſition before him. The Earl 
of Midletonn gave Lord Dunfreis power to treat in his name; but 
ſaid, he knew Harp too well to regard any thing that came from 
him. Before Lord Dunfreis came back, Sharp had tried Lord Rothes, 
but found he would not meddle in it: And they both underſtood, 
that the Earl of Clarendorrs intereſt was declining, and that the King 
was like to change his meaſures. So when Lord Dunfrers came back 
to give $harp an account of his negotiation, he ſeemed ſurpriſed, 
and denied he had given him any ſuch commiſſion. This enrag- 
ccd the Earl of Dunfreis ſo, that he publiſhed the thing in all com- 
panies: Among others he told it very particularly to my ſelf. 

At that time Leightoum was prevailed on to go to Court, and 
to give the King a true account of the proceedings in Scotland; 
which, he ſaid, were ſo violent, that he could not concur in 
the planting the Chriſtian religion it ſelf in ſuch a manner, 
much leſs a form of government. He therefore begged leave 
to quit his Biſhoprick, and to retire: For he thought he was 
in ſome ſort acceſſory to the violences done by others, ſince 
he was one of them, and all was pretended to be done to eſtab- 
liſh them and their order. There were indeed no violences com- 
mitted in his dioceſe. He went round it continually every year, 
preaching and catechizing from pariſh to pariſh. He conti- 
nued in his private and aſcetick courſe of life, and gave all his 
income, beyond the ſmall expence of his own perſon, to the 
poor. He ſtudied to raiſe in his Clergy a greater ſenſe of ſpiritu- 
al matters, and of the care of ſouls; and was in all reſpects a 
burning and ſhining light, highly eſteemed by the greater part 
of his dioceſe: Even the Preſbyterians were much mollified, if 
not quite overcome, by his mild and heavenly courſe of life. 
The King ſeemed touched with the ſtate that the countrey was 
in: He ſpoke very feverely of Sharp; and aſſured Leightoun, he 
would quickly come to other meaſures, and put a ſtop to. thoſe 
violent methods: But he would by no means ſuffer him to quit 
his Biſhoprick. So the King gave orders that the Eccleſiaſtical 
Commiſſion ſhould be diſcontinued ; and fignified his. pleaſure; 
that another way of proceeding was neceſſary for his affairs. 
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1665. He underſtood by his intelligence from Holland, that the ex- 
= road might furniſh the malecontents of Scotland with money and arms: 
—_ thought it was neceffary to raiſe more troops. TWO gal- 
lant officers, that had ſerved him in the wars, and, when theſe 
were over, had gone with his letters to ſerve in Myſcovy, where 
one of them, Dalzzell, was raiſed to be a General, and the 
other, Drumond, was advanced to be a Lieutenant General, and 
Governour of Smolenſko, were now, not without great difficulty, 
ſent back by the Czar. So the King intended they ſhould com- 
mand ſome forces that he was to raiſe. Harp was very appre- 
herifive of this: But the King was poſitive. A little before this, 
the Act of fining, that had lain ſo long aſleep that it was thought 
forgot, was revived. And all who had been fined were required 
to bring in one moiety of their fines: But the other moiety was 
forgiven thoſe who took the Declaration renouncing the Cove- 
nant. The money was by Act of Parliament to be given among 
thoſe who had ſerved, and ſuffered for the King ; ſo that the 
King had only the truſt of diſtributing it. There was no more 
Scotiſh Councils called at hite-Hall after Lord Midletous's fall. 
But upon particular occaſions the King ordered the Privy Coun- 
ſellours of that Kingdom, that were about the town, to be 
brought to him: Before whom he now laid out the neceſlity of 
raiſing ſome more force for ſecuring the quiet of Scoz/and: He 
only aſked their advice, how they ſhould be paid. Harp very 
readily ſaid, the money raiſed by the fining was not yet diſpoſed 
of: So he propoſed the applying it to that uſe. None oppoſed 
this: So it was reſolved on. And by that means the Cava- 
liers, who were come up with their pretenſions, were diſa 
pointed of their laſt hopes of being recompenſed for their ſuf- 
ferings. The blame of all this was caſt upon Harp, at which 
they were out of meaſure enraged, and charged him with it. 
He denied it boldly. But the King publiſhed it ſo openly, that 
he durſt not contradict him. Many, to whom he had denied 
that he knew any thing of the matter, and called that advice 
diabolical invention, affirmed it to the King. And the Lord 
Lauderdale, to compleat his diſgrace with the King, got many 
of his letters, which he had writ to the Preſbyterians after the 
time in which the King knew that he was negotiating for Epil- 
copacy, in which he had continued to proteſt with what zeal he 
was ſoliciting their concerns, not without dreadful imprecations 
on himſelf if he was prevaricating with them, and laid theſe be- 
fore the King: So that the King looked on him as one of the 
worſt of men. 
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that they ſeemed to agree in nothing but the name. I happen- 


and to an univerſal charity. This made him pity the Preſbyte- 


too much heat of imagination, which carried him to be very 
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Many of the Epiſcopal Clergy in Scotland were much offend- 1666. 
ed at all theſe proceedings. They ſaw the prejudices of the peo- S 2 
ple were increaſed by them. They hated violent courſes, and os Coe 
thought they were contrary to the meek ſpirit of the goſpel, and Sennen of 
that they alienated the Nation more from the Church. They > yd 
ſet themſelves much to read Church-hiſtory, and to obſerve ceedings. 
rhe ſtate of the Primitive Church, and the ſpirit of thoſe times: 
And they could not but obſerve fo great a difference between the 


conſtitution of the Church under thoſe Biſhops and our own, 


ed to be ſettled near two of the moſt eminent of them, who 
were often moved to accept of Biſhopricks, but always refuſed 
them, both out of a true principle of humility and ſelf-denial, 
and alſo becauſe they could not engage in the methods by which 
things were carried on. One of theſe, Mr. Nairn, was one of 
the politeſt Clergy-men I ever knew bred in Scotland. He had 
formed clear and lively ſchemes of things, and was the moſt 
eloquent of all our preachers. He conſidered the paſtoral func- 
tion as a dedication of the whole man to God and his ſervice. 
He read the moral philoſophers much; and had wrought him- 
ſelf into their equal temper, as much as could conſiſt with a great 
deal of fire that was in his own: But he turned it all to melting 
devotion. He had a true notion of ſuperſtition, as a narrow- 
nels of ſoul, and a meanneſs of thought in religion. He ſtudi- 
ed to raiſe all that converſed with him to great notions of God, 


rians, as men of low notions and ill tempers. He had indeed 


poſitive in ſome things, in which he afterwards changed his mind: 
And that made him paſs for an inconſtant man. In a word, he 
was the brighteſt man I ever knew among all our Hcotiſh Divines. 
Another of theſe was Mr. Charteris, a man of a compoſed and 
ſerene gravity, but without affectation or ſourneſs. He ſcarce 
ever ſpoke in company, but was very open and free in priyate. 
He made true judgments of things, and of men; and had a pe- 
culiar talent in managing ſuch as he thought deſerved his pains. 
He had little heat, either in body or mind: For as he had a 
moſt emaciated body, ſo he ſpoke both flow, and in ſo low a 
voice that he could not eaſily be heard. He had great tender- 
neſs in his temper; and was a very perfect friend, and a moſt 
ſublime Chriſtian. He lived in a conſtant contempt of the 
world, and a negle& of his perſon. There was a gravity in his 
converſation that raiſed an attention, and begot a compolednels, 

| in 
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1665. in all about him, without frightening them; for he made reli. 
gion appear amiable in his whole deportment. He had read all the 


lives and the epiſtles of great men very carefully. He had read the 
fathers much; and gave me this notion of them, that in ſpecu- 
lative points, for which writers of Controverſy ſearched into 
their works, they were but ordinary men: But their excellency 
lay in that, which was leaſt ſought for, their ſenſe of ſpiritnal 
things, and of the paſtoral care. In theſe he thought their 
ſtrength lay. And he often lamented, not without ſome indig- 


nation, that, in the diſputes about the government of the Church, 


much pains was taken to ſeek out all thoſe paſſages that ſhewed 
what their opinions were; but that due care was not taken to 
ſet out the notions that they had of the ſacred function, of the 
preparation of mind, and inward vocation, with which men ought 
to come to holy orders, or of the ſtrictneſs of lite, the deadneſs 
to the world, the heavenly temper, and the conſtant application 
to the doing of good, that became them. Of theſe he did 
not talk like an angry reformer, that ſet up in that ſtrain, becauſe 
he was neglected or provoked; but like a man full of a deep, 
but humble ſenſe of them. He was a great enemy to large con- 
feſſions of faith, chiefly when they were impoſed in the lump 
as teſts: For he was poſitive in very few things. He had gone 


thro the chief parts of learning: But was then moſt converſant 


in hiſtory, as the innocenteſt ſort of ſtudy, that did not fill the 
mind with ſubtilty, but helped to make a man wiſer and better. 
Theſe were both ſingle perſons, and men of great ſobriety: And 
they lived in a conſtant low diet, which they valued: more than 
ſeverer fafting. Yet they both became miſerable by the ſtone. 
Nairn went to Paris, where he was cut of a great one, of which 
he recovered, but lived not many years after. Charters lived 
to a preat age, and died in the end of the year 1700, having 
in his laſt years ſuffered unſpeakable torment from the ſtone, 


which the operators would not venture to cut. But all that ſaw 


what he ſuffered, and how he bore it, acknowledged that in him 
they ſaw a moſt perfect pattern of patience and ſubmiſſion to the 
will of God. It was a great happineſs for me, after I had broke 
into the world by ſuch a ramble as I had made, that I fell in- 
to ſuch hands, with whom I entered into a cloſe and particular 
friendſhip. They both ſet me right, and kept me right; tho'I made 

at this time a ſalley that may be mentioned, ſince it had ſome 
relation to publick affairs. I obſerved the deportment of our Bi- 
ſhops was in all points ſo different from what became their func- 
tion, that I had a more than ordinary zeal kindled within me 
upon it. They were not only furious againſt all that ſtood out 
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EM em. but were very remiſs in all the parts of their func- 16675. 

=" , 2 did not live Within their dioceſe. And thoſe Who 33 

did ſeemed to take no care of them: They ſhewed no zeal againſt 

vice: The moſt eminently wicked in the County were their par- 

ticular confidents: They took no pains to keep their Clergy 

ſtrictly to rules, and to their duty: On the contrary there was 

a levity and a carnal way of living about them, that very 

much ſcandalized me. There was indeed one Scougal, Biſhop 

of Aberdeen, that was a man of rare temper, great piety and 
rudence: But I thought he was too much under $harp's con- 

duct, and was at leaſt too eaſy to him. 

Upon all this I took a reſolution of drawing up a memorial Some of the 
of the grievances we lay under by the ill conduct of our Biſhops. of the Cler- 
I reſolved, that no other perſon beſides my ſelf ſhould have a de. 
ſhare in any trouble it might bring on me: So I communicated mops. 
it to none. This made it not to be in all the parts of it fo 
well digeſted, as it otherwiſe might have been: And I was then 
but three and twenty. I laid my foundation in the conſtitution 
of the primitive Church; and ſhewed how they had departed 
from it, by their neglecting their dioceſe, medling ſo much in 
ſecular affairs, raiſing their families out of the revenues of the 
Church, and above all by their violent proſecuting of thoſe who 
differ d from them. Of this I writ out ſome copies, and ſigned 
them, and ſent them to all the Biſhops of my acquaintance. 
Sharp was much alarmed at it, and fancied I was ſet on to it b 
ſome of the Lord Lanuderdale's friends. I was called before the 
Biſhops, and treated with great ſeverity. Harp called it a libel. 
I aid, I had ſet my name to it, fo it could not be called a libel. 
He charged me with the preſumption of offering to teach my ſupe- 
riours. I ſaid, ſuch things had been not only done, but juſtified in 
all ages. He charged me for reflecting on the King's putting them 
on his Counſels: I ſaid, I found no fault with the King for 
calling them to his counſels. But with them for going out of 
that which was their proper province, and for giving ill coun- 
ſel. Then he charged me for reflecting on ſome ſeverities, 
which, he ſaid, was a reproaching publick Courts, and a cen- 
ſuring the laws. I faid, laws might be made in terrorem, not 
aways fit to be executed: But I only complained of Clergy-mens 
preſſing the rigorous execution of them, and going often beyond 
what the law dictated. He broke out into a great vehemence ; 
and propoſed to the Biſhops, that I ſhould be ſummarily depriv- 
ed, and excommunicated : But none of them would agree to that. 
By this management of his the thing grew publick. What | 

ad ventured on was variouſly cenſured; But the greater part 
KE KE approved 
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1666. approved of it. Lord Lauderdale and all his friends were de- 


SY lighted with it: And he gave the King an account of it, who 


1664. 


. 
Affairs in 
Es gland. 


The Dutch 
War. 


1665. 


F 
The Plague 
broke out at 
the ſame 
time. 


was not ill pleaſed at it. Great pains was taken to make me af; 
pardon, but to no purpoſe: So Sharp let the thing fall. But, 
that it might appear that I had not done it upon any factious 
deſign, I entered into a very cloſe ſtate of retirement; and paye 


my ſelf wholly to my ſtudy, and the duties of my function. 


Thus I have run over the ſtate of Scozland in the years, 
1663, 1664, 1665, and till near the end of 1666. I now return 
to the affairs of England; in which I muſt write more defective- 
ly, being then ſo far from the ſcene. In winter 1664, the 
King declared his reſolution of entring into a war with the Duich. 
The grounds were ſo flight, that it was viſible there was ſome- 
what more at bottom, than was openly owned. A great comet, 
which appeared that winter, raiſed the apprehenſions of thoſe, 
who did not enter into juſt ſpeculations concerning thoſe mat- 
ters. The Houſe of Commons was fo far from examining nice- 
ly into the grounds of the war, that without any difficulty they 
gave the King two millions and a half for carrying it on. A 
great fleet was ſet out, which the Duke commanded in perſon; 
as Opdam had the command of the Duich fleet. But as ſoon 
as the war broke out, a moſt terrible Plague broke out allo in 
the city of London, that ſcattered all the inhabitants that were 
able to remove themſelves elſewhere. It broke the trade of the 


Nation, and ſwept away about an hundred thouſand ſouls; the 


greateſt havock that any Plague had ever made in England. 
This did diſhearten all people: And, coming in the very time in 
which ſo unjuſt a war was begun, it had a dreadful appearance. 
All the King's enemies, and the enemies of Monarchy ſaid, here 
was a manifeſt character of God's heavy diſpleaſure upon the Na- 
tion; as indeed the ill life the King led, and the viciouſneſs of 


the whole Court, gave but a melancholy proſpect. Yet God's 
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ways are not as our ways. What all had ſeen in the year 1660 
ought to have ſilenced thoſe, who at this time pretended to com- 
ment on providence. But there will be always much diſcourſe of 
things that are very viſible, as well as very extraordinary. 
When the two fleets met, it is well known what acci- 
dents diſordered the Dutch, and what advantage the Engl/h 
had. If that firſt ſucceſs had been followed, as was propoſed, 


it might have been fatal to the Dutch, who finding they had 


ſuffered ſo much ſteered off. The Duke ordered all the fail to 
be ſet on to overtake them. There was a Council of war called, 


to concert the method of action, when they ſhould come 85 
wit 
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with them. In that Council Pen, who commanded under the 1665. 
Duke, happened to ſay, that they muſt prepare for hotter work 
in the next engagement. He knew well the courage of the Duzch 
was never ſo high, as when they were deſperate. The Earl of 
Montague, who was then a voluntier, and one of the Duke's 
Court, faid to me, it was very viſible that made an impreſſion. 
And all the Duke's domeſticks ſaid, he had got honour enough: 
* Why ſhould he venture a ſecond time? The Ducheſs had alſo 
| given a ſtrict charge to all the Duke's ſervants, to do all they 
could to hinder him to engage too far. When matters were 
ſettled, they went to ſleep: And the Duke ordered a call to be 
given him, when they ſhould get up to the Durch fleet. It is 
not known what paſs d between the Duke and Brounker, who was 
* of his Bed-chamber, and was then in waiting: But he came to 
Pen, as from the Duke, and ſaid, the Duke ordered the fail to be 
T flackened. Pen was ſtruck with the order; but did not go to 
argue the matter with the Duke himſelf, as he ought to have 
done, but obey'd it. When the Duke had ſlept, he, upon his 
waking, went out on the quarter-deck, and ſeemed amazed to 
ſee the lails flackened, and that thereby all hope of overtaking 
the Dutch was loſt. He queſtioned Pen upon it. Pen put it on 
Brounker, who ſaid nothing. The Duke denied, he had given 
any ſuch order. But he neither puniſhed Brownker for carrying 
it, nor Pen for obeying it. He indeed put Brounber out of his 
ſervice: And it was ſaid, that he durſt do no more, becauſe he 
was fo much in the King's favour, and in the Miſtriſs's. Pen 
was more in his favour after that, than ever before, which he 
continued to his ſon after him, tho' a Quaker: And it was 
thought, that all that favour was to oblige him to keep the ſe- 
cret. Lord Montagne did believe, that the Duke was ſtruck , 
* ſeeing the Earl of Falmomth, the King's favourite, and two other 
perſons of quality, killed very near him; and that he had no 
mind to engage again, and that Pen was privately with him. 
If Brownker was ſo much in fault, as he ſeemed to be, it was 
thought, the Duke, in the paſſion that this muſt have raiſed in 
him, would have proceeded to greater extremities, and not 
| have acted with ſo much phlegm. This proved the breaking 
dhe deſigns of the King's whole reign: For the Dutch themſelves 
believed that, if our fleet had followed them with full fail, we 
mult have come up with them next tide, and have either ſunk 
or taken their whole fleet. De Mit was ſtruck with this misfor- 
une: And, imputing ſome part of it to errors in conduct, he re- 
lolved to go on board himſelf, as ſoon as their fleet was ready 
to go to ſea again. 


Upon 
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1665, Upon this occaſion 1 will ſay a little of him, and of the af- 
father was the deputy of the town of 


Dort in the States, when the late Prince of Orange was ſo much 
in Holland. offended with their proceedings in diſbanding a great part of 


WW fairs of Holland, His 


An account 
of the affairs 


their Army: And he was one of thoſe whom he ordered upon 
that to be carried to the Caſtle of Loveſtein. Soon after that, 
his deſign on Amſterdam miſcarrying, he ſaw a neceſſity of mak- 
ing up the beſt he could with the States. Bnt, before he had quite 
healed that wound, he died of the ſmall-pox. Upon his death 


all his party fell in diſgrace, and the Loveſteiners carried all be- 


fore them. So De Mit got his ſon John, then but twenty five 


years of age, to be made penſioner of Dort. And within a year 
after, the penſioner of Holland dying, he was made penſioner 
of Holland. His breeding was to the civil law, which he un- 
derſtood very well. He was a great mathematician: And, as his 
Elementa Curvarum ſhew/ what a man he was that way, ſo per- 
haps no man ever applied Algebra to all matters of trade ſo nice- 
ly as he did. He made himſelf ſo entirely the maſter of the 


ſtate of Holland, that he underſtood exactly all the concerns of 


their revenue, and what ſums, and in what manner, could be 
raiſed upon any emergent of State: For this he had a pocket- 
book full of tables, and was ever ready to ſhew how they could 
be furniſhed with money. He was a frank, ſincere man, with- 
out fraud, or any other artifice but ſilence: To which he had ſo 
accuſtomed the world, that it was not eaſy to know, whether 
he was filent on deſign, or cuſtom. He had a great clearneſs 
of apprehenſion: And when any thing was propoſed to him, 
how new ſoever, he heard all patiently, and then aſked ſuch 
queſtions as occurred to him: And by the time he had 
done all this, he was as much maſter of the propoſition, as 
the perſon was that had made it. He knew nothing of mo- 
dern hiſtory, nor of the ſtate of Courts: And was eminent- 
ly defective in all points of form. But he laid down this for 

maxim, that all Princes and States followed their own in- 


tereſts: So, by obſerving what their true intereſts were, he 


thought, he could without great intelligence calculate what they 
were about. He did not enough conſider how far paſſions, 
amours, humours, and opinions wrought on the world; chiet- 
ly on Princes. He had the notions of a Common-wealth from 
the Greeks and Romans. And from them he came to fancy, that 
an army commanded by officers of their own country was both 
more in their own power, and would ſerve them with the more 
zeal, ſince they themſelves had ſuch an intereſt in the ſuccels. 


And ſo he was againſt their hiring foreigners, unleſs it was : 
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be common ſoldiers to ſave their own people. But he did not 166 


enough conſider the phlegm and covetouſneſs of his country- 
men; of which he felt the ill effects afterwards. This was his 
greateſt error, and it turned fatally upon him. But for the ad- 
miniſt ration of juſtice at home, and for the management of their 
trade, and their forces by ſea, he was the ableſt Miniſter they 
ever had. He had an hereditary hatred to the Houle of Orange. 
He thought it was impoſſible to maintain their liberty, if they 
were {till Statholders. Therefore he did all that was poſſible to 
put an invincible bar in their way, by the perpetual edict. But 
at the ſame time he took great care of preſerving the young 
Prince's fortune; and looked well to his education, and gave 
him, as the Prince himfelf told me, very jult notions of every 
thing relating to their State. For he ſaid, he did not know, but 
that at ſome time or other he would be ſet over thein: There- 
fore he intended to render him fit to govern well. 

The Town of Amſterdam became at that time very ungo- 
vernable. It was thought, that the Ye/i-[nd:a-Company had 
been given up chiefly by their means; for it was in value fo equal 
to the Eaſi-[ndia-Company, that the actions of both were often 
exchanged for one another. When the Biſhop of Munſter be- 
gan his pretenſions on the City of Munſter, and on a great part 
of Weſtphalia, they offered themſelves up to the States, if they 
would preſerve them. But the Town of Amſterdam would not 
conſent to it, nor ſubmit to the charge. Yet they never ſeem- 
ed to ſet up for a ſuperiority over the reſt, nor to break the cre- 
dit of the Court at the Hague. Only they were backward in eve- 
ry thing that was propoſed, that encreaſed the charge. And they 
were become ſo weary of De Nit, that he felt how much the 
late miſcarriage at ſea had ſhaken his credit; ſince misfortunes 
are always imputed to the errors of thoſe that govern. So he re- 
ſolved to go on board. De Ruyter often ſaid, that he was 
amazed to ſee how ſoon he came to a perfect underſtanding of 
all the ſea affairs. The winds were ſo long backward, that it was 
not eaſy to get their great ſhips thro the Zuyder ſea, So he went 
out in boats himſelf, and plummed it all fo carefully, that he 
tound many more ways to get out by different winds, than was 
thought formerly practicable. He got out in time to be maſter 

of the ſea, before the end of the ſeaſon: And ſo recovered the 
affront of the former loſſes, by keeping at ſea after the Eugliſh 
fleet was forced to put in. The Earl of Sandwich was ſent to 
the North with a great part of the fleet, to lie for the Eaſt-India 
ſhips. But he was thought too remiſs. They got, before he 
Was aware of it, into Berghen in Norway. If he had followed 
1 | them 
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1665. 


them quick, he would have forced the port, and taken them all. 


T hut he obſerved forms, and ſent to the Viceroy of Norway de- 


manding entrance. That was denied him. But, while theſe 
meſſages went backward and forward, the Dutch had ſo fortifyed 
the entrance into the port, that, tho' it was attempted with great 
courage, yet Tiddiman, and thoſe who compoſed that ſqua- 
dron, were beat off with great loſs, and forced to let go a very 
rich fleet: For which Lord Sandwich was much blamed, tho? he 
was ſent Ambaſſadour into Spain, that his diſgrace might be 4 
little ſoftened by that employment. The Duke's conduct was 
alſo much blamed: And it was ſaid, he was moſt in fault, but 
that the Earl of Sandwich was made the ſacrifice. 


An accqunt Here I will add a particular relation of a tranſaQion relating 


of the affairs 


of Berghen. 


to that affair, taken from the account given of it by Sir Gilbert 
Zalbot, then the King's Envoy at the Court of Deamart, in a 
MS. that I have in my hands. That King did in Je 1663 
open himſelf very freely to Talbot, complaining of the states, 
who, as he ſaid, had drawn the Swedish war on him, on deſign 
that he might be forced to depend on them for ſupplies of mo- 
ney and ſhipping, and ſo to get the cuſtoms of Norway and the 
Sound into their hands for their ſecurity. Talbot upon that 
told him, thas the Dutch Smyrna fleet was now in Berghen, be- 
ſides many rich MWeſt-India ſhips; and that they ſtaid there in ex- 
pectation of a double Eaſt-India fleet, and of De Runter, who was 
returning with the ſpoils of the coaſt of Guinea. So he ſaid, the 
King of Dexmark might ſeize thoſe ſhips before the convoy 


came, which they expected. The King of Denmark ſaid, he 


had not ſtrength to execute that. Talbot ſaid, the King his 
maſter would ſend a force to effect it: But it was reaſonable he 
ſhould have half of the ſpoil. To which the King of Denmark 
readily agreed, and ordered him to propoſe it to his maſter. 
So he immediately tranſmitted it to the King, who approved of 
it, and promiſed to ſend a fleet to put it in execution. The Mi- 
niſters of Denmark were appointed to concert the matter with 
Talbot, But nothing was put in writing; for the King of 
Deumark was aſhamed to treat of ſuch an affair, otherwiſe than 
by word of mouth. Before the end of July, news came, that 
DeRuyier with the Eaſt-India Fleet was on the coaſt of Norway. 
Soon after he came into Berghen. The riches then in that port 
were teckoned at many millions. 

The Earl of Sandwich was then in thoſe ſeas. So Talbot ſent a 
veſſel expreſs to him with the news. But that veſſel fell into the 
hands of the Dutch Fleet, and was ſent to Holland. The King 


of Denmark writ to the Viceroy of Norway, and to the Gover- 
Nour 
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nour of Berghen, ordering them to uſe all fair means to keep 


1665. 


the Dutch ſtill in their harbour, promiſing to ſend particular in- VV 


ſtructions in a few days to them how to proceed. Talbot ſent 
letters with theſe, to be delivered ſecretly to the Commanders 
of the Eugliſh frigats, to let them know that they might boldly 
alſault the Dutch in port; for the Danes would make no reſi- 
ſtance, pretending a fear that the Eugliſb might deſtroy their 
Town: But that an account was to be kept of their prizes, that 
the King of Denmar might have a juſt half of all: They were 
not to be ſurprized, if the Danes ſeemed at firſt to talk high: 
That was to be done for ſhew: But they would grow calmer, 
when they came to engage. The Earl of Sandwich ſent his Se- 
cretary to Talbot, to know the particulars of the agreement with 
the King of Denmark. But the veſſel that brought him was 
ordered, upon landing the Secretary, to come back to the fleet. 
So that it was impoſſible to ſend by that veſſel what was deſired. 
And no other ſhips could be got to carry back the Secretary. And 
thus the Earl of Sandwich went to attack the Dutch Fleet with- 
out ſtaying for an anſwer from Talbot, or knowing what orders the 
Governour of Berehen had yet received: For tho? the orders were 
ſent, yet it was ſo great a way, ten or twelve days journey, that 
they could not reach the place, but after the Eugliſh fleet had made 
the attack. The Viceroy of Norway, who reſided at CHriſtiana, 
had his orders ſooner, and ſent out two gallies to communicate 
the agreement to the Earl of Sandewich; but mifled him, for he 
was then before Berghen. The Governour of Berghen, not hav- 
ing yet the orders that the former expreſs promiſed him, ſent 
a Gentleman to the Eugliſh fleet, deſiring they would make no 
attack for two or three days; for by that time he expected his 
orders. Chfford was ſent to the Governour, who inſiſted that till 
he had orders he muſt defend the port, but that he expected them 
in a very little time. Upon Clifford going back to the fleet, 
2 Council of war was called, in which the officers, animated 
with the hope of a rich booty, reſolved without farther delay 
to attack the port, either doubting the ſincerity of the Daniſh 
Court, or unwilling to give them ſo large a ſhare of that, on 
which they reckoned as already their prize. Upon this Tiddi- 
man began the attack, which ended fatally. Diverſe frigats were 
Cifabled, and many officers and ſeamen were killed. The ſqua- 
1 cron was thus ruined, and Tiadiman was ready to fink: So he 
as forced to ſlip his cables, and retire to the fleet, which lay 
F kd rocks. This action was on the third of Auguſt. And 


don the fourth the Governour received his orders. So he ſent 


tor Chfford, and ſhewed him his orders. But, as the Engliſb 
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1665. flect had by their precipitation forced him to do what he had 
done, ſo he could not, upon what had happpened the day be- 
fore, execute thoſe orders, till he ſent an account of what had 

paſs d to the Court of Denmark, and had the King's ſecond or- 

ders upon it. And, if the whole Eugliſh fleet would not ſtay 

in thoſe ſeas ſo long, he deſired they would leave ſix frigats be- 

fore the harbour; and he would engage, the Duich ſhould not 

in the mean while go out to ſea, But the Eugliſh were ſullen 

upon their diſappointment, and ſailed away. The King of 
Denmark was unſpeakably troubled at the loſs of the greateſt 
treaſure he was ever like to have in his hands. This was a de- 

ſign well laid, that would have been as fatal to the Dutch, as 
ignominious to the King of Denmark, and was by the impati- 

ent ravenouſneſs of the Eugliſh loſt, without poſſibility of reco- 


| vering it. And indeed there was not one good ſtep made after 


this in the whole progreſs of the war. 
The Faria" Fxgland was at this time in a diſmal ſtate. The plague con- 
ford. tinued for the moſt part of the ſummer in and about Londbn, 
and began to ſpread over the country. The Earl of Clarendiy 
moved the King to go to Salisbury. But the Plague broke out 
there. So the Court went to Oxford, where anorher ſeſſion of 
Parliament was held. And tho? the conduct at fea was ſeverely 
reflected on, yet all that was neceſſary for carrying on the war 
another year was given. The Houſe of Commons kept up the 
ill humour they were in againſt the Non-conformilts very high. 
A great many of the Miniſters of London were driven away by 
the Plague; tho' ſome few ſtaid. Many Churches being ſhut 
up, when the inhabitants were in a more than ordinary diſpoſi- 
tion to profit by good ſermons, ſome of the Non-conformiſts up- 
on that went into the empty pulpits, and preached; and, it was 
given out, with very good ſucceſs: And in many other places 
they began to preach openly, not without reflecting on the {1ns 
of the Court, and on the ill uſage that they themſelves had met 
with. This was repreſented very odiouſly at Oxford. So a ſevere 
bill was brought in, requiring all the filenced Miniſters to take 
an oath, declaring it was not lawful on any pretence whatſoever 
to take arms againſt the King, or any commiſſioned by him, 
and that they would not at any time endeavour an alteration in 
the government of the Church or State. Such as refuſed this 
were not to come within five miles of any City, or Parliament 
Borough, or of the Church where they had ſerved. This wi 
much oppoſed in both Houſes, but more faintly in the Houle 
of Commons. The Earl of Southampton ſpoke vehemeat! 


againſt it in the Houſe of Lords. He ſaid, he could take no 5 
oat 
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Hatli himſelf: For how firm ſoever he had always been to the 1665. | 
Church, yet, as things were managed, he did not know but he Yb 
himſelf might ſee cauſe to endeavour an alteration. Doctor 
an,, Biſhop of Halisbury, died at that time. But, before his 
death, he declared himſelf much againſt this Act. He was the 
man of all the Clergy for whom the King had the greateſt eſteem. 
He had been his ſubtutor, and had followed him in all his exile 
with ſo clear a character, that the King could never ſee or hear 
of any one thing amiſs in him. So he, who had a ſecret plea- 
ſure in finding out any thing that leſſened a man eſteemed emi- 
nent for piety, yet had a value for him beyond all the men of 
his order. Sheldon and Ward were the Biſhops that acted and 
4 argued moſt for this Act, which came to be called the Five Mile 
Act. All that were the ſecret favourers of Popery promoted it: 
HI heir conſtant maxim being, to bring all the Sectaries into 
ſo deſperate a ſtate, that they ſhould be at mercy, and forced to 
deſire a toleration on ſuch terms, as the King ſhould think fit 
to grant it on. Clifford began to make a great figure in the 
Houſe of Commons. He was the ſon of a Clergy-man, born to 
a ſmall fortune: But was a man of great vivacity. He was re- 
cConciled to the Church of Rowe before the Reſtoration. The 
Lord Clarendon had many ſpies among the Prieſts: And the 
neus of this was brought him among other things. So, when 
Chfford began firſt to appear in the Houſe, he got one to re- 
commend him to the Lord Carendon's favour. The Lord Ca- 
rendon looked into the advice that was brought him: And by com- 
paring things together, he perceived that he muſt be that man: 
And upon that he excuſed himſelf the beſt he could. So Clifford 
ſtruck in with his enemies; and tied himſelf particularly to Ben- 
net, made Lord, and afterwards Earl of Arlington. While the 
Act was before the Houſe of Commons, Yaughan, afterwards 
made Chief Juſtice of the Common-pleas, moved that the word 
legally might be added to the word commiſſioned by the King 
But Finch, then Attorney General, ſaid, that was needleſs; ſince 
unleſs the commiſſion was legal it was no commiſſion, and, to 
make it legal, it muſt be iſſued out for a lawful occaſion, and 
to perſons capable of it, and muſt paſs in the due form of law. 
The other infiſted that the addition would clear all ſcruples, and 
procure an univerſal compliance. But that could not be obtain- 
ed; for it was intended to lay difficulties in the way of thoſe 
againſt whom the Act was levelled. When the bill came up 
to the Lords, the Earl of Sauibampton moved for the ſame ad- 
dition; but was anſwered by the Earl of Angleſey, upon the ſame 
grounds on which Hinch went. Yet this gave great fatisRaction 
ZLß - to 
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1665. to many who heard of it, this being the avowed ſenſe of the le- 
LYN giſlators. The whole matter was ſo explained by Bridgman, 
| when Bates with a great many more came into the Court of 
Common-pleas to take the oath. The Act paſs d: And the Non- 
conformiſts were put to great ſtraits. They had no mind to take 
the oath. And they ſcarce knew how to diſpoſe of themſelves 
according to the terms of the Act. Some moderate men took 
pains to perſuade them to take the oath. It was ſaid by endea- 
vour was only meant an unlawful endeavour; and that it was ſo 
declared in the debates in both Houſes. Some Judges did on 
the bench expound it in that ſenſe. Yet few of them took it. 
Many more refuſed it, who were put to hard ſhifts to live, be- 
ing ſo far ſeparated from the places from which they drew their 
chief ſubſiſtance. Vet as all this ſeverity in a time of war, and 
of ſuch a publick calamity, drew very hard cenſures on the pro- 
moters of it, ſo it raiſed the compaſſions of their party ſo much, 
that I have been told they were ſupplied more plentifully at that 
time than ever. There was better reaſon, than perhaps thoſe of 

Oxford knew, to ſuſpect practices againſt the State. 
The deſigns Alpernoon Sidney, and ſome others of the Common-wealth 
or the wealth party, came to De Mu, and preſsd him to think of an invaſ- 
part). on of Hngland and Scotland, and gave him great aſſurances of 
a ſtrong party: And they were bringing many officers to Hal- 
land to join in the undertaking. They dealt alſo with ſome in 
Amſterdam, who were particularly ſharpened againſt the King, 
and were for turning England again into a Common-wealth. 
The matter was for ſome time in agitation at the Hague. But 
De Wit was againſt it, and got it to be laid aſide. He faid, 
their going into ſuch a deſign would provoke France to turn 
againſt them: It might engage them in a long war, the conſe- 
quences of which could not be foreſeen: And, as there was no 
reaſon to think, that, while the Parliament was ſo firm to the 
King, any diſcontents could be carried ſo far as to a general ri- 
ſing, which theſe men undertook for; ſo, he ſaid, what would 
the effect be of turning England into a Common-wealth, if it 
could poſſibly be brought about, but the ruine of Holland? It 
would naturally draw many of the Dutch to leave their country, 
that could not be kept and maintained but at a vaſt charge, and 
to exchange that for the plenty and ſecurity that England at- 
forded. Therefore all that he would engage in was, to weak- 
en the trade of England, and to deſtroy their fleet; in which he 
ſucceeded the following year beyond all expectation. The bu- 
ſy men in Scotland, being encouraged from Rotterdam, went 


about the country, to try if any men of weight would ſet 127 
elve 
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ſelves at the head of their deſigns for an inſurrection. The Earl 1665. 

of Caſſils and Lockhart were the two perſons they reſolved to 

try. But they did it at ſo great a diſtance, that, from the propo- 

ſition made to them, there was no danger of miſpriſion of trea- 

ſon. Lord Caſſilis had given his word to the King, that he 

would never engage in any plots: And he had got under the 

King's hand a promiſe, that he and his family ſhould not be di- 

ſturbed, let him ſerve God in what way he pleaſed. So he did 

not ſuffer them to come ſo far as to make him any propoſitions. 

Lockhart did the ſame. They ſeeing no other perſon that had 

credit enough in the countrey to bring the people about him, 

gave over all the projects for that year. But, 3 the infor- 

mations that the King had of their caballing at Rotterdam, he 

raiſed thoſe troops of which mention was formerly made. 
An accident happened this winter at Oxford, too inconſide- 1 

rable, and too tender to be mentioned, if it were not that great louſy. 

effects were believed to have followed on it. The Duke had al- 

ways one private amour after another, in the managing of which 

he ſeemed to ſtand more in awe of the Ducheſs, than, conſidering 

the inequality of their rank, could have been imagined. Talbot 

was looked on as the chief manager of thoſe intrigues. The 

Ducheſs's deportment was unexceptionable, which made her au- 

thority the greater. At Oxford there was then a very graceful 

young man of quality that belonged to her Court, whoſe ſervi- 

ces were ſo acceptable, that ſhe was thought to look at him in 

a particular manner. This was ſo repreſented to the Duke, that 

he, being reſolved to emancipate himſelf into more open prac- 

tices, took up a jealouſy; and put the perſon out of his Grate 

with ſo much precipitation, that the thing became very publick 

by this means. The Ducheſs loft the power ſhe had over him 

ſo entirely, that no method ſhe could think on was like to re- 

cover it, except one. She began to diſcover what his religion 

was, tho? he ſtill came not only to Church, but to Sacrament. 

And upon that ſhe, to regain whar ſhe had loſt, entered into 

private diſcourſes with his Prieſts; but in ſo ſecret a manner, 

that there was not for ſome years after this the leaſt ſuſpicion 

Swen. She began by degrees to ſlacken in her conſtant coming 

to Prayers and to Sacrament, in which ſhe had been before that 

regular, almoſt to ſuperſtition. She put that on her ill health: 

For ſhe fell into an ill habit of body, which ſome imputed to 

the effect of ſome of the Duke's diſtempers communicated to her. 

A ſtory was ſet about, and generally believed, that the Earl of 

Southeſk, that had married a daughter of Duke Hamiltors, ſuſ- 

pecting ſome familiarities between the Duke and his wife, His amours. 

| had 
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1665. had taken a ſure method to procure a diſeaſe to himſelf, which 
he communicated to his wife, and was by that means ſet 
round till it came to the Ducheſs, who was ſo tainted with it 
that it was the occaſion of the death of all her children, except 
the two daughters, our two Queens; and was believed the cauſe 
of an illneſs under which ſhe languithed long, and died ſo cor- 
rupted, that in dreſſing her body after her death, one of her 
breaſts burſt, being a maſs of corruption. Lord Sourheſk was 
for ſome years not ill pleaſed to have this believed. It looked 
like a peculiar ſtrain of revenge, with which he ſeemed much 
delighted. But I know he has ro ſome of his friends denied the 
whole of the ſtory very ſolemnly. Another acted a better part, 
He did not like a commerce that he obſerved between the Duke 
and his wife. He went and expoſtulated with him upon it, 
The Duke fell a commending his wife much. He told him, he 
came not to ſeek his wife's character from him: The moſt ef- 
fectual way of commending her, was to have nothing to do with 
her. He added, that if Princes would do thoſe wrongs to ſub- 
jets, who could not demand ſuch reparations of honour as they 
could from their equals, it would put them on ſecreter methods of 
revenge: For ſome injuries were ſuch, that men of honour could 
not bear them. And, upon a new obſervation he made of the 
Duke's deſigns upon his wife, he quitted a very good poſt, and 
went with her into the country, where he kept her till ſhe di- 
ed. Upon the whole matter the Duke was often ill. The 
children were born with ulcers, or they broke out upon them ſoon 
after: And all his ſons died young, and unhealthy. This ha, al 
as far as any thing that could not be brought in the way 
of proof, prevailed to create a ſuſpicion, that ſo healthy a child | 
as the pretended Prince of Wales could neither be his, nor be 
born of any wife with whom he had lived long. The violent 
pain that his eldeſt daughter had in hey eyes, and the gout which 
has early ſeized our preſent Queen, are thought the dregs of a 
rainted original. Millis, the great phyſician, being called to 
conſult for one of his ſons, gave his opinion in thoſe words, 
Mala Stamina Vite ; which gave ſuch offence, that he was never 
called for afterwards. 


1666. I know nothing of the counſels of the year 1666, nor whoſe 

| —YV advices prevailed. It was reſolved on, that the Duke ſhould not 
go to ſea; but that Monk ſhould command the great fleet of be- ll 

tween fifty and ſixty ſhips of the line, and that Prince Rupert ſhould WM 

be ſent with a ſquadron of about twenty five ſhips to meet the I 


French fleet, and to hinder their conjunction with the . 
| or 
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For the French had promiſed a fleet to join the Dutch, but never 1666. 
ſont it. Monk went out ſo certain of victory, that he ſeemed only 
concerned for fear the Dutch ſhould not come out. The Court 
gattered themſelves with the hopes of a very happy year: But it 
roved a fatal one. The Dutch fleet came out, De WW. z and ſome | 
of the States being on board. They engaged the Engliſb fleet for . | 
two days, in which they had a manifeſt ſuperiority. But it coſt them quite loſ 
dear; for the Engliſh fought well. But the Dutch were ſuperiour wi pe 
in number, and were ſo well furniſhed with chained ſhot, (a pe- Prince Au- | 
culiar contrivance of which De Mit had the honour to be thought““ | 
the inventer, that the Eugliſh fleet was quite unrigged.) And they | = 
were in no condition to work themſelves off. So they muſt have | 
all been taken, ſunk, or burnt, if Prince Rupert, being yet in the 
channel, and hearing that they were engaged by the continued : l 
rearing of guns, had not made all poſſible haſte to get to them. l 
He came in good time. And the Dutch, who had ſuffered much, b. 
ſceing ſo great a force come up, ſteered off. He was in no con- 1 
dition to purſue them; but brought off our fleet, which ſaved 
us a great loſs that ſeemed otherwiſe unavoidable. The Court 1 
gave out that it was a victory: And publick thankſgivings were = 
ordered, which was a horrid mocking of God, and a lying to S 
LS the world. We had in one reſpe& reaſon to thank God, that 
S we had not loſt our whole fleet. But to compleat the miſeries 
of this year: The Plague was ſo ſunk in London, that the inhabi- 
rants began to return to it, and brought with them a great deal 
of manufacture, which was lying on the hands of the clothiers | 
and others, now in the ſecond year of the war, in which trade 
and all other conſumptions were very low. It was reckoned, that a 
peace muſt come next winter. The merchants were upon that 
popoing to go to market as ſoon as poſſible. The ſummer : 
nad been the dryeſt that was known of ſome years. And Lon- Bl 
don being for the moſt part built of timber filled up with plaiſter, "mn 
ail was extream dry. On the ſecond of September a fire broke Fe ire of 
out, that raged for three days, as if it had a commiſhon to de- 
vour every thing that was in its way. On the fourth day it ſtopt 
in the midſt of very combuſtible matter. 
I will not enlarge on the extent nor the deſtruction made by ix 
the fire: Many books are full of it. That which is ſtill a great | a 
ſecret is, whether it was caſual, or raiſed on deſign. The Engh/h 
fleet had landed on the Y ly, an iſland lying near the Texel, and 
had burnt it: Upon which ſome came to De Vn, and offered 
a revenge, that, if they were aſſiſted, they would ſet London on 
fire. He rejected the propoſition: For he ſaid, he would not 
make the breach wider, nor the quarrel irreconcilable, He ſaid, 
Nan it 
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x666. it was brought him, by one of the Zabadifts, as ſent to them by 


It was 


SY ſome. others. He made no farther reflections on the matter till 


the City was burnt, Then he began to ſuſpe& there had been 


a deſign, and that they had intended to draw-him into it, and 
to lay the odium of it upon the Datch. But he could hear no 
news of thoſe who had ſent that propoſition to him. In the 
April before, ſome Common-wealths-men were found in a plot, 


ſeveral places of the City: And then, his eyes being opened, he 
was aſked, if that was the place: And he being carried to wrong 
places, after he looked round about for ſome time, he ſaid, that 
was not the place: But when he was brought to the place where 
it firſt broke out, he affirmed that was the true place. And 7i- 


lorſon told me, that Howell, then the recorder of London, was with 


him, and had much diſcourſe with him; and that he concluded, 


it was impoſſible that it could be a melancholy dream: The hor- 
rour of the fact, and the terrour of death, and perhaps ſome 
engagements in confeſſion, might put him in ſuch diſorder, that 
it was not poſſible to draw a clear account of any thing from 
him, but of what related to himſelf. Tillotſon, who believed that 
the City was burnt on deſign, told me a circumſtance that made 
the Papiſts employing ſuch a crazed man in ſuch a ſervice more 
credible. Langhorn, the Popiſh counſellor at law, who for many 
years paſs' d for a Proteſtant, was diſpatching a half-witted man 


to manage elections in Rem before the Reſtoration. 7Iloiſn, 


being preſent, and obſerving what a ſort of man he was, aſked 
Langborn, how he could employ him in fuch ſervices. Lang- 
born anſwered, it was a maxim with him in dangerous ſervices 


to 7 none but half-witted men, if they could be but ſecret 


and obey orders: For if they ſhould change their minds, and 
turn informers inſtead of agents, it would be eaſy to diſcredit them, 
and to carry off the weight of any diſcoveries they could _ 
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by ſhewing they were mad-men, and fo not like to be truſted in 
critical things. | 


1666. 


. 


The moſt extraordinary paſſage, tho it IS but 2 preſumption, A ſtrong | 


was told me by Doctor Lloyd and the Counteſs of Clarendon. 
The latter had a great eſtate in the new river that is brought 
from Ware to London, which is brought together at ///ngromn, 
where there is a great room full of pipes that convey it thro? all 
the ſtreets of London. The conſtant order of that matter was, 
to ſer all the pipes a running on Saturday night, that ſo the 
ciſterns might be all full by Sunday morning, there being a more 
than ordinary conſumption of water on that. day. There was 
one Grant, a Papiſt, under whoſe name Sir M illiam P ety {pf 
liſhed his obſervations on the bills of mortality: He had ſome 
time before applied himſelf to Lloyd, who had great credit with 
the Counteſs of Clarendon; and ſaid, he could. raiſe that eſtate 
conſiderably, if ſhe would make him a truſtee for her. His 
{chemes were probable: And he was made one of the board that 
governed that matter: And by that he had a right to come, as 
oft as he pleaſed, to view their works at Iſlington. He went 
thither the Satarday before the fire broke out, and called for the 
key of the place where the. heads of the pipes were, and turn- 
ed all the cocks that were then open, and ſtopt the water, and 
went away, and carried the keys with him. So when the fire 
broke out next morning, they opened the pipes in the ſtreets to 
find water, but there was none. And ſome hours were loſt in 
ſending to Illington, where the door was to be broke open, and 
the cocks turned. And it was long before the water got to Lon- 
don. Grant indeed denied that he had turned the cocks. But 
the officer of the works affirmed, that he had, accarding to or- 
der, ſet them all a running, and that no perſon. had got the 
keys from him, beſides Grant; who confeſſed he had carried 
away the keys, but pretended he did it without deſign. There 
were many other ſtories ſet about, as that the Papiſts in ſeveral 
places had aſked, if there was no news of the burning of Lon- 
don, and that it was talked of in many parts beyond ſea, long 
before the news could get thither from London. In this matter 
I was much determined by what Sir Thomas Littleton, the father, 
told me. He was a man of a ſtrong head, and ſound judgment. 
He had juſt as much knowledge in trade, hiſtory, the dilpoſiti- 
on of Europe, and the conſtitution of England, as ſeryed to feed 
and direct his own thoughts, and no more. He lived all the 
ſummer long in London, where I was his next neighbour, and 
had for ſeven years a conſtant and daily converſation with him. 
He was Treaſurer of the Navy in conjunction with Osborn, who 

was 


preſumption 
of it. 
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not tell. There was ſo great a diverſity of opinions in the mat- 
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was afterwards Lord Treaſurer, who ſupplanted him in that poſt, 
and got it all into his own hands. He had a very bad opinion 


of the King; and thought, that he had worſe intentions than his 
brother, but that he had a more dextrous way of covering and ma- 


naging them; only his lazineſs made him leſs earneſt in proſecuting 
them. He had generally the character of the ableſt Parliament 
man in his time. His chief eſtate lay in the City, not far from 
the place where the fire broke out, tho' it did not turn that way, 
He was one of the Committee of the Houſe of Commons, that 
examined all the preſumptions of the City's being burnt on de- 
fign: And he often aſſured me, that there was no clear preſump- 
tion made out about it, and that many ſtories, which were pub- 
liſhed with good aſſurance, came to nothing upon a ſtrict exami- 
nation. He was at that time, that the inquiry was made, in em- 
ployment at Court. So, whether that biaſſed him, or not, I can- 


ter, that I muſt leave it under the ſame uncertainty in which! 
found it. If the French and Dutch had been at that time de- 


ſigning an impreſſion elſewhere, it might have been more rea- 


ſonable to ſuppoſe it was done on deſign to diſtract our affairs, 


But it fell out at a dead time, when no advantage could be made 
of it. And it did not ſeem probable, that the Papiſts had engag- 
ed in the deſign, merely to impoveriſh and ruine the Nation; for 
they had nothing ready then to graft upon the confuſion that this 
put all the people in. Above twelve thouſand houſes were burnt 
down, with the greateſt part of the furniture and merchandize 
that was in them. All means uſed to ſtop it proved ineffectual; 
tho' the blowing up of houſes was the moſt effectual of any. But 
the wind was ſo high, that fleaks of fire and burning matter were 
carried in the air croſs ſeveral ſtreets. So that the fire ſpread not 
only in the next neighbourhood, but at a great diſtance. The 
King and the Duke were almoſt all the day long on horſeback 
with the guards, ſeeing to all that could be done, either for 


quencling the fire, or for carrying off perſons and goods to the 


elds all about London. The moſt aſtoniſhing circumſtance of 
that dreadful conflagration was, that, notwithſtanding the great 


deſtruction that was made, and the great confuſion in the ſtreets, 


I could never hear of any one perſon that was either burnt, or 
trodden to death. The King was never obſerved to be ſo much 


ſtruck with any thing in his whole life, as with this. But the 


citizens were not ſo well ſatisfied with the Duke's behaviour. 


They apr, 2 he looked too'gay, and too little concerned. 4 
jealouſy of his being concerned in it was ſpread about _ ” 
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induſtry; but with very little appearance of truth. Yer it grew 1666. 
to be generally believed, chiefly after he o ned he was a Papiſt. 


In Frotlanũ the fermentation went very high. Turner was ſent 


Diſorders ini 


. xy. . | P POR LIN P | WS Scotland. 
again into the Weſt in October this year: And he began to treat 


the country at the old rate. The people were alarmed, and ſaw 
they were to be undone. They met together, and talked with 
ſome fiery Miniſters. Semple, Maxwell, Welſh, and Guthry 
were the chief incendiaries. Two Gentlemen that had ſerved 
in the wars, one a Lieutenant Colonel, Wallace, and the other 
that had been a Major, Learmoth, were the beſt officers they had 
ro rely on. The chief Gentlemen of thoſe Counties were all 
dclapt up in . as was formerly told. So that preſerved them: 
Otherwiſe they muſt either have engaged with the people, or 
have loſt their intereſt among them. The people were told, that 
the fire of London had put things in that confuſion at Court, 
that any vigorous attempt would diſorder all the King's affairs. 
If the new levied troops had not ſtood in their way, they would 
have been able to have carried all things againſt them: For the two 
troops of guards with the regiment of foot guards would not 
have been able to have kept their ground before them. The 
people, as ſome of them told me afterwards, were made to believe 
that the whole Nation was in the ſame diſpoſition. So on the 
thirteenth of November they ran together: And two hundred of 
them went to Dunfreis, where Turner then lay with a few ſoldi- 
ers about him; the greateſt part of his men being then out in 
patties for the levying of fines. So they ſurpriſed him before he 
could get to his arms: Otherwiſe, he told me, he would have 
been killed rather than taken, fince he expected no mercy from 
them. With himſelf they ſeized his papers and inſtructions, by 
which it appeared he had been gentler than his orders were. So 
they reſolved to keep him, and exchange him as occaſton ſhonld 
be offered. But they did not tell him what they intended to do 
with him: So he thought, they were keeping him, till they might 
hang him up with the more ſolemnity. There was a conſidera- 
ble caſh in his hands, partly for the pay of his men, partly of 
the fines which he had raiſed in the country, that was ſeized: 
But he, to whom they truſted the keeping of it, ran away with 
it. They ſpread a report, which they have fince printed, and 
it paſſed for ſome time current, that this riſing was the effect of 
a ſudden heat, that the country was put in by feeing one of their 
neighbours tied on a horſe hand and foot, and carried away, 
only becauſe he could nor pay a high fine that was ſet upon him; 
and that upon this provocation the neighbours, who did not 
know how ſoon ſuch uſage would fall to Has own turn, ran to- 
Goo - gether, 
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1666. gether, and reſcued him; and that, fearing ſome ſevere uſage for 
that, they kept together, and that, others coming into them, 
they went on, and ſeized Turner. But this was a ſtory made 

only to beget compaſſion: For, after the inſurrection was quaſi, 

the Privy Council ſent, ſome round the country, to examine the 


where it was given out that this was done. I read the report 
they made to the Council, and all the depoſitions that the peo- 
ple of the country made before them: But this was not menti- 
oned in any one of them. 


r he news of this rifing was brought to Edenburgh, fame en- 
e Welt. 


creaſing their numbers to ſome thouſands. And this happening 
to be near Carlile, the Governour of that place ſent an expreſs 
to Court, in which the ſtrength of the party was magnified much 
beyond the truth. The Earl of Rothes was then at Court, who 
had aſſured the King, that all things were ſo well managed in 
Scotland, that they were in perfect quiet. There were, he ſaid, 
ſome ſtubborn Fanaticks ſtill left, that would be ſoon ſubdued: 
But there was no danger from any thing that they or their party 
could do. He gave no credit to the expreſs from Carlile: But, two 
days after, the news was confirmed by an expreſs from Scotland. 
Sharp was then at the head of the government: So he managed 
this little war, and gave all the orders and directions in it. 
Dalziel was commanded to draw all the force they had together, 
which lay then diſperſed in quarters. When that was done, he 
marched Weftward. A great many ran to the rebels, who came 
to be called Whiggs. At Lanerick in Cliddiſdale they had a ſo- 
lemn faſt day, in which after much praying they renewed the 
Covenant, and ſet out their manifeſto: In which they denied, 
that they roſe againſt the King; they complained of the oppreſ- 
ſion under which they had groaned; they deſired that Epiſcopa- 
cy might be put down, and that Preſbytery, and the Cove- 
nant, might be ſet up, and their Miniſters reſtored again to them; 
and then they promiſed, that they would be in all other things 
the King's moſt: obedient ſubjects. The Earl of Argile raiſed 
fifteen hundred men, and wrote to the Council that he 
was ready to march upon order. Sharp thought, that if he 
came into the country, either he or his men would certainly join 
with the rebels: So he ſent him no order at all. But he was at 
the charge of keeping his men together to no purpoſe. Sharp 
was all he while in a dreadful conſternation, and wrote diſmal 
i letters to Court, praying that the forces which lay in the North 
ll of England might be ordered down: For, he wrote, they were 
ſurrounded with the rebels, and did not know what was become 
| of 
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violences that had been committed, particularly in the pariſh 
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King's forces. He alſo moved, that the Council would 1646. 

5 _— 55 themſelves up in the Caſtle of Edenburgh. But tha 
2 oppoſed by the reſt of the board, as an abandoning of the 
Town, and the betraying an unbecoming fear, which might 
very much encourage the rebels, and ſuch as intended to go 
over to them. Orders were given out for raiſing the country: 
But there was no miliria yer formed. In the mean while Dalæi- 
followed the rebels as cloſe as he could. He publiſhed a pro- 
clamation of pardon, as he was ordered, to all that ſhould in 
twenty four hours time return to their houſes, and declared all 

that continued any longer in arms rebels. He found the coun- 

try was ſo well affected towards them, that he could get no ſort 

of intelligence, but what his own parties brought in to him. 
The Whiggs marched towards Edenburgh, and came within two 
7 miles of the Town. But, finding neither Town nor Country de- | Y 
= Clare for them, and that all the hopes their leaders had given A 
S them proved falſe, they loſt heart. From being once above two 

thouſand they were now come to be not above eight or nine hun- 

dred. So they reſolved to return back to the Weſt, where they 

knew the people were of their ſide; and where they could more 

eaſily diſperſe themſelves, and get either into England or Ireland. 
The Miniſters Were very buſy in all thoſe Counties, plying peo- 

ple of rank not to forſake their brethren in this extremity. And 

they had got a company of about three or fourſcore Gentlemen 

together, who were marching towards them, when they heard of 

their defeat: And upon that they diſperſed themſelves. The 1 

rebels thought to have marched back by the way of Pentland bels an 

Hill. They were not much concerned for the few horſes * 

had. And they knew that Dalz:el, whoſe horſe was fatigued with 

a fortnight's conſtant march, could not follow them. And if 

they had gained but one night more in their march, they had 

got out of his reach. But on the twenty eighth of November, 

about an hour before ſun ſet, he came up to them. They were 

polted on the top of a hill: So he engaged with a great diſad- 

vantage. They, finding they could not get off, ſtopt their march. 

Their Miniſters did all they could by preaching and praying to 

infuſe courage into them: And they ſung the ſeventy fourth 

and the ſeventy eighth Pſalms. And ſo they turned on the King's 

forces. They received the firſt charge that was given by the 

troop of guards very reſolutely, and put them in diforder. But 

that was all the action; for immediately they loſt all order, and 

ran for their lives. It was now dark: About ferty were killed 

on the ſpot, and a hundred and thirty were taken. The reſt were 

favoured by the darkneſs of the night, and the wearineſs: of the 


King's 
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1686. King's troops, that were not in caſe to purſue them, and had 
no great heart to it: For they were a poor harmleſs company 
of men, become mad by oppreſſion: And they had taken no- 
thing during all the time they had been together, but what had 
been freely given them by the country people. The rebellion was 
broken with the loſs of only five on the King's ſide. The Gene- 
| ral came next day into Edenburgh with his priſoners. 
Serere pto- The two Archbiſhops were now delivered out of all their fears: 
guat the And the common obſervation, that cruelty and cowardiſe go to- 
prifoners. gether, was too viſibly verified on this occaſion. Lord Rozhes 
came down full of rage: And, that being inflamed by the two 
Archbiſhops, he reſolved to proceed with the utmoſt ſeverity 
{ ”__ the priſoners. Burner adviſed the hanging of all thoſe 
| who would not renounce the Covenant, and promiſe to conform 
| to the laws for the future: But that was thought too ſevere. Vet 
he was ſent up to London, to procure of the King an inftruti- Eg 
on, that they ſnould tender the Declaration renouncing the Co- RY 
venant to all who were thought diſaffected; and proceed againſt 
thoſe who refuſed that, as againſt ſeditious perſons. The beſt 
of the Epiſcopal Clergy ſet upon the Biſhops, to lay hold on 
this opportunity for regaining the affections of the country, by | 
becoming interceſſours for the priſoners, and for the country, 
that was like ro he quartered on and eat up for the favour they 
had exprefled to them. Many of the Biſhops went into this, 
is And particularly Miſburt of Edenbargh, tho a rough man, and 
if | _____ ſhatpenedby ill uſage. Vet upon this occaſion he expreſſed a ve- 
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ry Chriſtian temper, ſuch as became one who had felt what the 
rigours of à priſon had been; for he ſent every day very liberal 
ſupplies to the priſoners: Which was indeed done by the whole 
Town, in ſo bountifal a manner, that many of them, who be- 
ing ſhot up had neither air nor exerciſe, were in greater danger ⁵⁶ 
by their _ than they had been by all their unhappy ca- 
paigu. But Sharp could not be mollified. On the contrary he 
encouraged the Miniſters in the diſaffected Counties to bring in 
all the informations they could gather, both againſt the priſo- 
ners, and againſt all thoſe who had been among them, that 
they might be ſought for, and proceeded againſt. Moſt of thoſe 
3 got over to Jreland. But the Miniſters in thoſe parts acted ſo 
1 ill a part, ſo unbecoming their characters, that the averſion of 
l dhe conhtry to them was ifcreaſed to all poſſible degrees: They 
= looked on them now as wolves, and not as ſhepherds. It vas 
I a moving ſighr, to ſee ten of the priſoners hanged upon one 
gibbet at Edenbungb: Thirty five more were ſent to their coun- 
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tries, aud hanged up before their own doors; their Miniſters - 
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the while uſing them hardly, and declaring them damned for 1666. 
their rebellion. They might all have ſaved their lives, if they YO 
would have renounced the Covenant: So they were really a ſort 
of martyrs for it. They did all at their death give their teſti- 
mony, according to their phraſe, to the Covenant, and to all 
chat had been done purſuant to it: And they expreſſed great joy 
in their ſufferings. Moſt of them were but mean and inconſide- 
rable men in all reſpects: Vet even theſe were firm and inflexi- 
ble in their perſuaſions. Many of them eſcaped, notwithſtand- 
ing the great ſearch was made for them. Gwhry the chief of 
their preachers was hid in my mother's houſe, who was bred to 
her brother Mariſton's principles, and could never be moved 
from them: He died next ſpring. One Maccail, that was on- 
ly a probationer preacher, and who had been chaplain in Sir 
James Steward's houſe, had gone from Edenburgh to them. It 
was believed, he was ſent by the party in town, and that he 
knew their correſpondents. So he was put to the torture, which 
in Scozland they call the boots; for they put a pair of iron boots 
cloſe on the leg, and drive wedges between theſe and the leg. 
The common torture was only to drive theſe in the calf of the 
leg: But I have been told they were ſometimes driven upon the 
ſhin bone. He bore the torture with great conſtancy : And ei- 
ther he could ſay nothing, or he had the firmneſs not to diſco- 
ver thoſe who had truſted him. Every man of them could have 
ſaved his own life, if he would accuſe any other: But they were 
all true to their friends. Maccail, for all the pains of the 
torture, died in a rapture of joy: His laſt words were, farewel ſun, 
moon and ſtars, farewel kindred and friends, farewel world and 
time, farewel weak and frail body, welcome eternity, wel- 
come Angels and Saints, welcome Saviour of the world, and 


welcome God the Judge of all; which he ſpoke with a voice and 
manner that ſtruck all that heard it. 


His death was the more cried out on, becauſe it came to be 1667. 
known afterwards, that Burnet, who had come down before his Fi. wg 
execution, had brought with him a letter from the King, in more gente 
which he approved of all that they had done; but added, that sn. 
he thought there was blood enough ſhed, and therefore he or- 
dered that ſuch of the priſoners as ſhould promiſe to obey the 
laws for the future ſhould be ſet at liberty, and that the incorri- 
gible ſhould be ſent to Plantations. Burnet let the execution 
80 On, before he produced his letter, pretending there was no 
Council-day between. But he, who knew the contents of it, 
ought to have moved the Lord Rozhes to call an extraordinary 
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1667. Council to prevent the execution. So that blood was laid on him. 
Ae was, contrary to his natural temper, very violent at that time, 


much inflamed by his family, and by all about him. Thus this 
rebellion, that might have been ſo turned in the conclufion of 
it, that the Clergy might have gained reputation and honour | 
by a wiſe and merciful conduct, did now exaſperate the country | 
more than ever againſt the Church. The forces were ordered 
to lye in the Weſt, where Dalzzel acted the Muſcoumeè too groſs- 
ly. He threatened to ſpit men, and to roaſt them: And he killed 
ſome in cold blood, or rather in hot blood; for he was then 
drunk, when he ordered one to be hanged, becauſe he would not 
tell where his father was, for whom he was in ſearch. When 
he heard of any that did not go to Church, he did not trouble 
himſelf to ſet a fine upon him: But he fer as many ſoldiers up- 
on him, as ſhould eat him up in a night. By this means all 
people were ſtruck with ſuch a terrour, that they came regular- 
ly to Church. And the Clergy were fo delighted with it, that 
they uſed to ſpeak of that time, as the poets do of the golden 
age. They never interceded for any compaſhon to their peo- 
ple; nor did they take care to live more regularly, or to labour 
more carefully. They looked on the foldiery as their patrons: 
They were ever in their company, complying with them in their 
_ exceſſes: And, if they were not much wronged, they rather led 
them into them, than check'd them for them. Dalzzel himſelf 
and his officers were fo diſguſted with them, that they encreaſed 
the complaints, that had now more credit from them, than 
from thoſe of the country, who were looked on as their enemies. 
Things of ſo ſtrange a pitch in vice were told of them, that they 
ſeemed ſcarce credible. The perſon, whom I believed the belt 
as to all ſuch things, was one Sir John Cunningham, an eminent 
lawyer, who had an eſtate in the country, and was the moſt ex- 
traordinary man of his profeſſion in that Kingdom. He was 
Epiſcopal beyond moſt men in Scotland, who for the far great- 


eſt part thought that forms of government were in their own Þ 


nature indifferent, and might be either good or bad according 
to the hands in which they fell; whereas he thought Epiſcopa- 
cy was of a divine right, ſettled by Chriſt. He was not only ve- 
ry learned in the civil and canon law, and in the philoſophical 
learning, but was very univerſal in all other learning: He was 
a "ies divine, and well read in the Fathers, and in eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory. He was above all, a man of eminent probity, and of 
a ſweet temper, and indeed one of the piouſeſt men of the Na- 
fion. The ſtate of the Church in thoſe parts went to his heart: 
For it was not eaſy to know how to keep an even hand 1 
N he 
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the neryverſeneſs of the people on tlie one fide, and the vices of 1667. 
4 Gs the . " They looked on all thoſe that were 


ſenſible of their miſcarriages, as enemies of the Church. It was 
alter all hard to believe all that was ſet about againſt them. 


The King's affairs in England forced him to ſoften his govern- A change of 


| is ti s 6 Als | ſel and 
ment every where. So at this time the Earls of Tweedale and Kim- more mo. 


cardin went to Court, and laid before the King the ill ſtate ITS in 
country was in. Sir Nobert Murray talked often with him about 8 
it. Lord Lauderdale was more cautious by reaſon of the jealouſy 
of his being a Preſbytetian. Upon all which the King reſolved 


to put Scotland into other hands. A Convention of Eſtates had 


been called the year before, to raiſe money for maintaining the 


troops. This was a very ancient practice in the JScozzſh con- 
ſtitution: A Convention was ſummoned to meet within twent 

days: They could only levy money, and petition for the redreſs 
of grievances; but could make no new laws; and meddled only 
with that for which they were brought together. In the former 
Convention Sharp had preſided, being named by the Earl of Ro- 


thes as the King's Commiſſioner. In the winter 1666, or rather 


inthe ſpring 1667, there was another Convention called, in which 


the King by a ſpecial letter appointed Duke Hamilton to preſide. 
And the King in a letter to Lord Rozhes ordered him to write to 
Sharp to ſtay within his dioceſs, and to come no more to Eden- 
burgh. He upon this was ſtruck with ſo deep a melancholy, that 
he ſhewed as great an abjectneſs under this {light diſgrace, as he 
had ſhewed inſolence before, when he had more favour. The 
Convention continued the aſſeſſment for another year at 6000 
pounds a month. Jharp, finding he was now under a cloud, ſtu- 
died to make himſelf popular by looking after the education of 
the Marquis of Huntley, now the Duke of Gordon. He had an 
order long before from the King to look to his education, that 
he might be bred a Proteſtant; for the ſtrength of Popery within 
that Kingdom lay in his family. Bur, tho' this was ordered du- 
ring the Earl of Mzddletour's miniſtry, Sharp had not all this 
while looked after it. The Earl of Rothess miſtriſs was a Papiſt, 
and nearly related to the Marquis of Huxily. So Sharp, either 
to make his court the better, or at the Lord Rozhes's defire, had 
neglected it theſe four years: But now he called for him. He 
was then above 15, well hardened in his prejudices by the loſs 
of ſo much time. What pains was taken on him, I know not. 
But, after a trial of ſome months, Sharp ſaid, he ſaw he was not 
to be wrought on, and ſent him back to his mother. So tlie 
intereſt that popery had in Scotland was believed to be chiefly o. 
ing to Sharp's compliance with the Earl of Nothecs amours. The 
neglect 
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1667. neglect of his duty in fo important a matter was much blamed 
hut the doing it upon ſuch a motive was reckoned yet more in- 


famous. After the convention was over, Lord Rozhes ſent up 
Drumond to repreſent to the King the ill affections of the weſtern 
parts. And, to touch the King in a ſenſible point, he ſaid, the 
Covenant ſtuck ſo deep in their hearts, that no good could be 
done till that was rooted ont. So he propoſed, as an expedient, 
that the King would give the Council a power to require all whom 
they ſuſpected to renounce the Covenant, and to proceed againſt 
ſuch as refuſed it as traitors. Drumond had yet too much of the 
air of Ruſſia about him, tho not with DalzzePs fierceneſs: He 


had a great meaſure of knowledge and learning, and ſome true 


impreſſions of religion: But he thought, that upon ſuch powers 
granted there would be great dealing in bribes and confiſcations. 
A flight accident happened, which raiſed a jeſt that ſpoiled his 
errand. The King flung the cover of the letter from Scotland into 
the fire, which was carried up all in a flame, and ſet the chim- 
ney on fire: Upon which it was ſaid, that the Scotiſh letter had 
fired Yhitehall: And it was anſwered, the cover had almoſt ſet 
Whitehall on fire, but the contents of it would certainly ſet Hot 
land all in a flame. It was ſaid, that the law for renouncing the 
Covenant inferring only a forfeiture of employments to thoſe 
who refuſed it, the ſtretching it ſo far as was now propoſed would 


be liable to great exception. Yet in compliance with a publick 


meſſage the inſtruction was ſent down, as it was deſired: But by 
a private letter Lord Rothes was ordered to make no uſe of it, 
except upon a ſpecial command; ſince the King had only gi- 
ven way to what was deſired, to ſtrike terrour in the ill affected, 
The ſecret of it btoke out: So it had no effect, but to make the 
Lord Rothes and his party more odious. Burnet, upon Shary's 
diſgrace, grew to be more conſidered. So he was ſent up with 


a propoſition of a very extraordinary nature, that the weſtern 


Counties ſhould be cantoned under a ſpecial government, and pe- 
culiar taxes, together with the quartering of ſouldiers upon them. 
It was ſaid, that thoſe Counties put the nation to the charge of 
keeping up ſuch a force: And therefore it ſeemed reaſonable 
that the charge ſhould lye wholly on them. He alſo propo- 
ſed, that a ſpecial Council ſhould be appointed to fit at Glaf- 


gow: And, among other reaſons to enforce that motion, he faid 


to the King, and afterwards to Lord Lauderdale, that ſome 


at the Council board were ill affected to the Church, and favour- 
ed her cnemies, and that traitors had been pleaded for at that 
board. Lord Lauderdale writ down preſently to know what 
ground there was for this; ſince, if it was not true, he had Bui 
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net at mercy for leaſing making, which was more criminal when 1667. 9 

the whole Council was concerned in the lie that was made. The Fl 
only ground for this was, that one of the rebels, excepted in the I 
indemnity that was proclaimed ſome time before, being taken, Ul 


and, it being evident that his brain was turned, it was debated 
in Council, whether he ſhould be proceeded againſt, or not: 
Some argued againſt that, and faid, it would be a reproach to the 
Government to hang a madman. 'This could in no fort juſtify 
ſuch a charge: So Lord Lauderdale reſolved to make uſe of it 
in due time. The propoſition itſelf was rejected, as that which 
the King could not do by law. Burnet upon this went to the 
Lord Clarendon, and laid before him the ſaid eſtate of their af- 
fairs in Scotland. He ſpoke to the King of it: And he took care 
to ſet the Engliſh Biſhops on the King, with whom Burner had ll 
more credit, as more entirely theirs, than ever Harp had. The _ 1 
Earl of Clarendon's credit was then declining: And it was a clear 
ſign of it, when the King told Lord Lauderdale all that he had 
ſaid to him on Hcotiſh affairs, which provoked him extreamly. 
Burnet was ſent down with good words: But the King was re- 
ſolved to put the affairs of Scotland under another management. 
Lord Kincardin came down in April, and told me, that Lord 
Rothes was to be ſtript of all his places, and to be only Lord Chan- 
cellour. The Earl of Tweedale and Sir Robert Murray were to 
have the ſecret in their hands. He told me, the peace was as 
good as made: And when that was done, the Army would be diſ- 
banded; and things would be managed with more temper, both 
in Church and State. This was then ſo great a ſecret, that nei- 
ther the Lord Rothes, nor the two Archbiſhops, had the. leaſt 
hint of it. Some time after this Lord Rothes went to the North: 
Upon which an accident happened that haſtened his fall. 
The Scots had during the war ſet out many privateers; and 
theſe had brought in many rich prizes. The Dutch, being pro- Tue Bat 
voked with this, ſent Van Gheudt with a good fleet into the fleet came 
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Frith, to burn the coaſt, and to recover ſuch ſhips as were in that giz. | 1 
part. He came into the Frith on the firſt of May, If he had = 
at firſt hung out Eugliſh colours, and attacked Leith harbour 0 
immediately, which was then full of ſhips, he might have done 
what miſchief he pleaſed: For all were Laas and were looking =_ 
for Sir Jeremy Smith with ſome frigats for the defence of the 4 
coaſt, ſince the King had ſet out no fleet this year. There had i 
been ſuch a diſſipation of treaſure, that, for all the money that = 
was given, there was not enough left to ſet out a fleet. But the jt 
Court covered this by ſaying, the peace was as good as conclu- j 
MN 2 9 were 
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1667; were treating about it as Plenipotentaries: And, tho” no ceſſation 
Yo was agreed: on, yet they reckoned on it as ſure. Upon this, a 
= ſaying of the Earl of Norrhumberland's was much repeated: When 
it was ſaid, that the Kings miſtreſs was like to ruine the Nation, 
be ſaid, it was ſhe that ſaved the Nation. While we had a 
Houſe of Commons that gave all the money that was aſked, it 
was better to have the money ſquandred away in luxury and pro- 
digality, than to have it ſaved for worſe purpoſes. Jan Gheud; 
did nothing in the Hub for ſome hours: He ſhot againſt Bruy- 
t#/land without doing any miſchief. The country people ran 
down to the coaſt, and made a great ſhow. But this was only a 
faint, to divert the King from that which was chiefly intended: 
For he failed out, and joined de Ruyter: And ſo the ſhameful at- 
| tack was made upon the river of Medway : The chain at the mouth 
And wentto of it, which was then all its ſecurity, was broke: And the Durch 
and burnt fleet ſailed up to Chatham: Of which I will ſay no more in this 
our Fleet. place, but go on with the affairs of Scorland. 
Lord Notbess being out of the way when the country was in 
ſuch danger, was ſeverely aggravated by the Lord Lauderdal,, Wm 
and did bring on the change ſomewhat the ſooner. In Jum | 
Sir Robert Murray came down with a letter from the King, ſu- 
perſeding Lord Rothes's commiſſion, putting the Treaſury in com- 
miſſion, and making Lord Rozhes Lord Chancellvur. He excu- 
fed himſelf from being raiſed to that poſt all he could; and 
defired to continue Lord Treaſurer: But he ſtruggled in vain, and 
was forced to ſubmit at laſt. Now all was turned to a more ſo- 
ber, and more moderate management. Even Marp grew meck 
and humble: And ſaid to my ſelf, it was a great happineſs to 
have to deal with ſober and ſerious men; for Lord Rothes and 
his crew were perpetually drunk. When the peace of Breda was 
concluded, the King wrote to the Son Council, and commu- 
nicated that to them; and with that ſignified, that it was his 
pleaſure: that the Army ſhould be disbanded. The Earl of Roibes, 
| ; and all the officers oppoſed this much. The rebellious 
diſpoſition of the weſtern Counties was much aggravated: It ſeem- 
ed neceſſary to govern them by a military power. Several expe- 
dients were propoſed on the other hand. Inſtead of renouncing 
the Covenant, in which they pretended there were many points 
of religion concerned, a bond was propoſed for keeping the peace, 
and againſt riſing in arms. This ſeemed the better teſt; ſince 
it ſecured the piblick quier, and the peace of the Country, which 
Vas at preſent the moſt neceſſary: The religious part was to be 
leſt to time, and good management. So an indemnity of a more 
comprehenſive nature was proclaimeck And the bond was all the 
1 | Sn <8 & | | ſecurity 
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rte chat was demanded. Many came into the bond: Tho 16657. 
23 ſome among them that pretended wor. 0 For, it was . 
ſaid, peace was a word of a large extent: It might be pretended, 
that obeying all the laws was implied in it. Vet the far great- 
er number ſubmitted to this. Thoſe who were diſturbed with 
ſcruples were a few melancholy inconſiderable perſons. 
In Order to the diſbanding the Army with more ſecurity it 
was propoſed, that a County militia ſhould be raiſed, and train- 
ed for ſecuring the publick peace. The two Archbifhops did 
not like this: They ſaid, the Commons, of whom the militia 
muſt be compoſed, being generally ill affected to the Church, 
this would be a prejudice rather than a ſecurity. But, to con- 
tent them, it was concluded, that in Counties that were ill affec- 
ed there ſhould be no foot raiſed, and only ſome troops of horſe. 
= Burnet complained openly, that he ſaw Epiſcopacy was to be 
pulled down, and that in ſuch an extremity he could not look 
on, and be ſilent. He writ upon theſe matters a long and ſor- 
rowful letter to Sheldon: And upon that Sheldon writ a very long 
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one to Sir R. Murray; which I read, and found more temper 

and moderation in it, than I could have expe&ed from him. | 1 
Murray had got ſo far into his confidence, and he ſeemed to | þ 
depend ſo entirely on his ſincerity, that no informations againſt | | 
him could work upon Heldon. Upon Burners carrying things fo 1 


high, Harp was better uſed, and was brought again to the 
Council board, where he began to talk of moderation: And in 
the debate concerning the diſbanding the Army, he ſaid, it was 1 
better to expoſe the Biſhops to whatſoever might happen, than i 
to have the Kingdom governed for their ſakes by a military | 18 
power. Vet in private he ſtudied to poſſeſs all people with pre- | 
judices againſt the perſons then employed; as the enemies {108 
of the Church. At that time Lord Lauderdale got the King Wi! 
to write to the Privy Council, letting them know that he had | 
been informed, traitors had been pleaded for at that board, This 
= was levelled at Burnet. The Council in their anſwer, as they 
= denied the imputation, - ſo they deſired to know, who it vas that 
bad fo aſperſed them. Burner, when the letter was offered to 
im to be ſigned by him, ſaid, he could not ſay traitors had 
never been pleaded for at that board, ſince he himſelf had once 
| pleaded for one, and put them in mind of the particular caſe, 
After this he ſaw how much he had expoſed himſelf, and grew 
tamer. The Army was diſbanded: Se Lord:Rozbes's authority 
a General, as well as his commiſſion, - was now at an end, after 
it had laſted three years. The pretence of his commiſſion was 
the preparing matters for a National Syuod: Vet in all that time 
— . 5 there 
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1667. there was not one ſtep made towards one: For the Biſhops ſeem- 
dd concerned only for their authority, and their revenues, and 
took no care of regulating, either the worſhip, or the diſci- 
pline. The Earls of Rothes and Tweedale went to Court. The 
former tried, what he could do by the Duke of Monmouth, 
means, who had married his niece: But he was then young, 
and was engaged in a mad-ramble after pleaſure, and minded no 
buſineſs. So Lord Rothes ſaw the neceſſity of applying himſelf 
to Lord Lauderdale And he did diſſemble his diſcontent ſo dex- 
trouſly, that he ſeemed well pleaſed to be freed from the load of 
buſineſs, that lay ſo heavy upon him. He moved to have his ac- 
counts of the Treaſury paſs d, to which great exceptions might have 
been made; and to have an approbation paſs'd under the Great 
Seal of all he had done while he was the King's Commiſſioner, 
Lord Tweedale was againſt both ; and moved, that, he ſhould be 
for ſome time kept under the laſh: He knew, that, how humble 
ſoever he was at that time, he would be no ſooner ſecured from 
being called to an account for what was-paſs'd, than he would 
ſet up a cabal in oppoſition to every thing; whereas they were 
ſure of his good behaviour, as long as he continued to be ſo ob- 
noxious. The King loved Lord Rozhes: So the Earl of Lau- 
derdale conſented to 'all he aſked. But they quickly ſaw good 

cauſe to repent of their forwardneſs. 
Agreat At this time a great change happened in the courſe of the 
angeles Earl of Lauderdale's life, which made the latter part of it very 
_ temper. different from what the former had been. Mr. Murray of the 
bedch amber had been page and whipping boy to King Charles ]; 
and had great credit with him, not only in procuring private 
favours, but in all his counſels. He was well turned for a Court, 
very inſinuating, but very falſe; and of ſo revengeful a temper, 
that rather than any of the counſels given by his enemies 
ſhould ſucceed, he would have revealed them, and betrayed both 
the King and them. It was generally believed, that he had diſ- 
covered the moſt important of all his ſecrets to his enemies. 
He had one particular quality, that when he was drunk, which | 
was very often, he was upon a moſt exact reſerve, tho' he was 
pretty open at all other times. He got a warrant to be an 
Earl, which was ſigned at New-Cafile. Yet he got the King to 
antedate it, as if it had been ſigned at Oxford, to get the pre- 
cedence of ſome whom he hated; But he did not paſs it under 
the Great Seal during the King life; but did it after his death, 
tho his warrant, not being paſs d, died with the King. His eldeſt 
daughter, to whom his honour, ſuch as it was, deſcended, mar- 
- ried Sir Lionel Tallmaſh of Suffolk; a man of a noble family. At 
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ter her father's death, ſhe took the title of Counteſs of Dy/err. 1667. 
che was a woman of great beauty, but of far greater parts. She "> 
had a wonderful quickneſs of apprehenſion, and an amazing vi- 

vacity in converſation. She had ſtudied not only divinity and hi- 

ſtory, but mathematicks and philoſophy. She was violent in 

every thing ſhe ſet about, a violent friend, but a much more vi- 

olent enemy. She had a reſtleſs ambition, lived at a vaſt ex 

pence, and was ravenoully covetous; and would have ſtack at 

nothing by which ſhe niight compals her ends. She had been 

early in a correſpondence with Lord Lauderdale, that had giv- 

en occaſion to cenſure. When he was priſoner after J/orceſter 

fight, ſhe made him believe he was in great danger of his life, 

and that ſhe ſaved it by her intrigues with Cromwell. Which was 

not a little taken notice of. Cromwell was certainly fond of her, 

and ſhe took care to entertain him in it; till he, finding what 

was faid upon it, broke it-off. Upon the King's Reſtoration, 

ſhe thought that Lord Lauderdale made not thoſe returns that 

ſhe expected. They lived for ſome years at a diſtance. But upon 

her huſband's death ſhe made up all quarrels: So that Lord Lau- 

derdale and ſhe lived ſo much together, that his Lady was of- 

fended at it, and went to Paris, where ſhe died about three years 

after. The Lady Dyſert came to have ſo much power over the | 
Lord Lauderdale, that it leſſened him much in eſteem of all the | —_—_ 
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world; for he delivered himſelf up to all her humours and paſ- 1 
ſions. All applications were made to her: She took upon her 1 1 
to determine every thing: She ſold all places, and was wanting "a 
in no methods that could bring her money, which ſhe laviſhed [118 
out in a moſt profuſe vanity.. As the conceit took her, ſhe made 11" 
him fall out with all his friends; one after another: With the [1 
Earls of Argile, Tweedale; and Kincardm, with Duke Hamilton, 1 


the Marquis of Athol, and Sir Robert Murray, who all had their 
turns in her diſpleaſure, which very quickly drew Lord Lauder- 
dale's after it. If after ſuch names it is not a preſumption to 
name my ſelf, I had my ſhare likewiſe. From that time to the 
end of his days he became quite another, ſort of man than he 
had been in all the former parts of his life. Sir Robert, Mur- 
ray had been deſigned by her father to be her huſband, and 
was long her true friend. She knew his integrity was proof againſt 
all attempts. He had been hitherto the Lord Lauderdale's chief 
friend, and main ſupporti He had great eſteem paid him, both = 
by the King, and by the whole Court: And he employed it all | _ 
for the Earl of Laudeidales ſervice. He uſed great freedom with 
him at proper times; and was a faithful adviſer, and reprover 
as much as the other could bear it. Lady Dyſert laid hold on 
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1667. his abſence in Scorland to make a breach between them. She 
A made Lord Lauderdale believe, that Murray aſſumed to himſelf 
the praiſe of all that was done, and was not ill pleaſed to paſs 
as his Governour, Lord Lauderdale's pride was ſoon fired with 
thoſe ill impreſſions. Thos 
Seetland was The government of Scotland had now another face. All 
— payments were regularly made: There was an overplus of 10000 /, 
of the revenue ſaved every year: A magazine of Arms was bought 
with it: And there were ſeveral projects ſet on foot for the en- 
couragement of trade and manufactures. Lord Tweedale and Sir 
Robert. Murray were ſo entirely united, that, as they never diſ- 
agreed, ſo all plied before them. Lord 7weedale was made a 
Privy Counſellour in Eugland: And, his fon having married the 
Earl of Landerdalc's only child, they ſeemed to be inſeparably 
united. When he came down from London, he brought a let- 
ter from the King to the Council, recommending the concerns 
of the Church to their care: In particular, he charged them to 
ſappreſs Conventicles, which began to ſpread generally thro” the 
weltern Counties: For upon the diſbanding the Army, the coun- | 
try, being delivered from that terror, did now forſake their Church- 
es, and got their old Miniſters. to come among them; and they 
were not wanting in holding Conventicles from place to place. 
The King wrote alſo by him a letter to Harp with his own pen, in 
which he aſſured him of his zeal for the Church, and of his fa- 
vour to himſelf. Lord 7Tweedale hoped this would have gained 
him to his ſide: But he was deceived in it. Harp quickly re- 
turned to his former inſolence. Upon the Earl of 7weedale's re- 
turn, there was a great application to publick buſineſs: No vice 
was in reputation: Juſtice was impartially adminiſtred: And a 
commiſſion was ſent to the weſtern. Counties. to examine into all 
the complaints of unjuſt and illegal oppreſſions by Turner, Dal- 
Ziel, and others. Turner's warrants had been ſeized with him- 
ſelf: And, tho upon the defeat given the Whiggs he was left by 
them, ſo that, beyond all men's expectations, he eſcaped out of 
their hands, yet he had nothing to juſtify himſelf by. The 
truth is, this enquiry was chiefly levelled: at Lord: Rotbes and 
Barnet, to caſt the odium of the late rebellion on their injuſtice 
and ill conduct. And it was intended that Turner ſhould: accule 
them: But he had no vouchers to ſhew. Theſe were believed 
to be withdrawn by an artifice of the Lord Rozbes. But, before 
the matter was quite ended, thoſe in Whoſe hands his papers 
were left, ſent them ſealed up to his lodgings. But he was by 
that time broken: So, ſince the government had uſed him hard- 
ly, he, who was a man of ſpirit, would not ſhew his vouchers, 
3 11 1 nor 
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nor expoſe his friends. So that matter was carried no farther. 16675 © bl 
And the people of the country cried out againſt thoſe cenſares. Vo 1 
It was ſaid, that when by ſuch violent proceedings men had ben 
inflamed to a rebellion, upon which ſo much blood was ſhed, all 
the reparation given was, that an officer or two were broken; and a 
reat man was taken down a little upon it, without making any 
publick examples for the deterring others. — 
Sir Robert Murray went thro' the weſt of Scorland. When 5. 
he came back, he told me, the Clergy were ſuch a ſet of men, of the Cler- 
ſo ignorant, and ſo ſcandalous, that it was not poſſible to ſup- 61 
port them, unleſs the greateſt part of them could be turned out, 
and better men found to be put in their places. But it was not 
eaſy to know how this could be done. Burnet had placed them 
all: And he thought himſelf in ſome ſort bound to ſupport them. 
The Clergy were ſo linked together, that none of them could 
be got to concur in getting proofs of crimes brought againſt their 
brethren. And the people of the country pretended ſcruples. 
They ſaid, to accuſe a Miniſter before a Biſhop was an ackrow- 
ledging his juriſdiction over his Clergy, or, to uſe a hard word 
much in uſe among them, it was homologating his power. So 
Murray propoſed, that a Court ſhould be conſtituted by a ſpe- 
cial commiſhon from the King, made up of ſome of the Layity 
as well as the Clergy, to try the truth of theſe ſcandalous reports 
that went upon the Clergy: And he writ about it to Sheldon, 
who approved of it. Sharp alſo ſeemed well pleaſed with it; tho 
he abhorred it in his heart: For he thought it ſtruck at the root 
of their authority, and was Eraſtianiſm in the higheſt degree. 
* Burnet ſaid, it was a turning him out of his Biſhoprick, and the 
& declaring him either incapable of judging his Clergy, or unwor- 
* thy of that truſt. His Clergy cried out upon it; and ſaid, it was 
a delivering them up to the rage of their enemies,' who hated 
them only for the fake of their functions, and for their obedience 
to the laws; and that, if irregular methods were taken to en- 
courage them, they would get any thin g, true or falſe, to be 
ſworn againſt them. The difficulties that aroſe upon this put 
a {top to it. And the Earl of Lauderdale averſion to Sir Robert 
Murray began a disjointing of all the counſels of Scotland. Lord 
Tweedale had the chief confidence: And next him Lord Kincar- 
dim was moſt truſted, The Preſbyterians, ſeeing a ſoftening in 
the execution of the law, and obſetving that the Archbi ops 
were jealous of Lord 7Tweedale, fancied he was theirs in his heart. 
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Upon that they grew very inſolent. The Clergy was in many 
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places ill uſed by them. They deſpaired of any farther protec- 
turn 
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1667. turn them all dut: And, hearing that they might be better pro- 
A vided i Ireland, they were in many places bought ont, and pre- 
vailed on to deſert their cures. The people of the country hop- 
ed, that, upon their leaving them, they might have their old 
Miniſters again; and upon that were willing enough to enter in- 
to thoſe bargains with them: And ſo in a very little time there 
were many vacancies made all over thoſe Counties. The Lord 
Tuecdale rook great pains to engage Leigbtoun into the ſame 
. counſels with him. He had magnified him highly to the King, 
as much the greateſt man of the Hcotiſhᷣ Clergy. And the Lord 
 Tweedale's chief aim, with relation to Church matters, was to ſc 
him at the head of them: For he often ſaid to me, that more 
than two parts in three of the whole buſineſs of the government 
related to the Church. So he ſtudied to bring in a ſet of Epil- 
copal men of another ſtamp, and to ſet Leightoun at their head. 
He-ſtudied to draw in Mr. Charteris. But he had ſuch fad thoughts {MY 
of mankind, and ſuch humble ones. of himſelf, that he thought 
little good could be done, and that as to that little he was not 
a proper inſtrument. - Leiglioun was prevailed on to go to Ln. 
don, where, as he told me, he had two audiences of the King. 
He laid before him the madneſs of the former adminiftration of 
Church affairs, and the neceſſity of turning to more moderate 
counſels: In particular, he propoſed a comprehenſion of the Preſ- 
byterian party, by altering the terms of the laws a little, and by 
ſuch abatements as might preſerve the whole for the future, by 
granting ſomewhat for the preſent. But he entered into no ex- 
pedients: Only he ſtudied to fx the King in the deſign that the 
courſe: of his affairs led him to, tho? contrary to his own incli- 
nations, both in England and Scotland. In order to the open- 
a this 1 maſt change the:{cene., 1 
2 „ I be Duich war had turned fo, fatally on the King, that it 
made it neceſſary for him to try how to recover the affections 
and eſteem of his people. He found a ſlackening the execution 
of the law went a great way, in the city of London, and with the 
trading part of the Nation. The Houſe of Commons continu- 
ed ſtill in their fierceneſs, and averſion; to all moderate propoſi- 
tions: But in the intervals of Parliament the execution was ſo 
Geer tened,. The Earl of Clarendon found his credit was declining, 
grace. | 
that all the ſecrets of State were truſted to Bennet, and that he 
had no other ſhare in them than his poſt required. The Lady 
Caſtlemaim ſer her ſelf moſt violently againſt him. And the Duke 
of Buckingham, as often as he was admitted to any familiarities 
1 with the King, ſtudied With all his wit and humour, to; make 
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jeſts were at all times apt to take with the King. The Earl of 1667. 
Clarendon fell under two other misfortunes before the war broke SN 

| out. The King had — him a large piece of ground near | 
St. James's to build a houſe on: He intended a good ordinary 
S houſe: But, not underſtanding thoſe matters himſelf, he put the 
managing of thar into the hands of others; who run him into 
a vaſt charge, of about 50000 /, three times as much as he had 
deſigned to lay out upon it. During the war, and in the plague 
year, he had about three hundred men at work, which he thought 
would have been an acceptable thing; when ſo many men were 
kept at work, and ſo much money, as was duly paid; circulated 
about. But it had a contrary effect. It raiſed a great outcry 
againſt him. Some called it Dunkrrk houſe, intimating that it 
was built by his ſhare of the price of Dunkirk. Others called it 
Holland houſe, becauſe he was believed to be no friend to the 
war: So it was given out, that he had the money from the 
Dutch, It was viſible, that in a time of publick calamity he was 
building a very noble palace. Another accident was, that be- 
fore the war there were ſome deſigns on foot for the repairing 
of St. Pauls: And many ſtones were brought thither. Thar 
project was laid aſide during the war. He upon that bought 
the ſtones, and made uſe of them in building his own houſe. 
This, how ſlight ſoever it may ſeem to be, yet had a great ef- 
fe& by the management of his enemies. | 

Another misfortune was, that he loſt his chief friend, to whom Seoattany- 
he truſted moſt, and who was his greateſt ſupport, the Earl of“ en. 
Southampton. The pain of the ſtone grew upon him to ſuch 
a degree, that he had reſolved to be cut: But a woman canie 
to him, who pretended ſhe had an infallible ſecret for diffolving 
the ſtone, and brought ſuch vouchers to him, that he put him- 
ſelf into her hands. The medicine had a great operation, tho? 
it ended fatally: For he paſſed great quantities of gravel, that 
looked like the coats of a ſtone ſliced of. This encouraged him 
to go on, till his pains encreaſed ſo, that no man was ever ſeen 
to die in ſuch torments; which made him oft tremble all over, 
ſo that the bed ſhook with it: Vet he bore it with an aſtoniſh- 
ing patience. He not only kept himſelf from ſaying any inde- 
cent thing, but endured all that miſery with the firmneſs of a 
AS great man, and the ſubmiſſion of a good chriſtian, The cauſe 
of all appeared when he was opened after his death: For the 
medicine had ſtrip'd the ſtone of its outward ſlimy coats, which 

made it lye ſoft and eaſy upon the muſcles of the bladder; where- 
as when theſe were diſſolved, the inner and harder parts of the 
ſtone, that were all ragged by the diſſolution that was begun, 
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lay upon the neck of the bladder, which raiſed thoſe violent pains 


of which he died. The Court was now delivered of a great man, 


The Iriſh 
fought the 
protection 
af France. 


whom they did not much love, and who they knew did not love 
them. The Treaſury was put in commiſſion: And the Earl of 


| Clarendon had no intereſt there. He ſaw the war, tho manag- 


ed by other counſels, yet was like to end in his ruine: For all 
errors were caſt on him. The buſineſs of Chatham was a terri- 
ble blow: And tho? the loſs was great, the infamy was greater. 
The Parliament had given above five millions towards the war: 
But, thro the luxury and waſte of the Court, this money was ſo 
ſquandred away, that the King could neither ſet out a fleet, nor 
defend his coaſts. Upon the news of the Durch fleet's being in 
the river, the King did not ride down himfelf, nor appear at 
the head of his people, who were then in ſuch imminent danger. 
He only ſent the Duke of Albemarle down, and was intending to 
retire to Minaſor. But that looked ſo like a flying from danger, 
that he was prevailed on to ſtay. And it was given out, that he 


was very chearful that night at ſupper with his Miſtriſſes, which 


drew many libels upon him, that were writ with as much wit as 
malice, and brought him under a general contempt. He was com- 
pared to Mero, who ſung while Rome was burning. A day or 
two after that he rode thro' London, accompanied with the moſt 
popular men of his Court, ard aſſured the citizens he would 
live and die with his people, upon which there were ſome ac- 


clamations: But the matter went heavily. The City was yet in 
aſhes: And the jealouſy of burning it on deſign had got ſo among 


them, that the King himſelf was not free from ſuſpicion. If the 
Dutch had purſued their advantage in the firſt conſternation, 
they might have done more miſchief, and have come a great 
way up the Thames, and burnt many merchant ſhips: But they 
thought they had done enough, and ſo they ſailed away. The 
Court was at a ſtand what to do: For the French had aſſured 
them the treaty was as good as finiſhed. Whether the French 
ſet this on, as that which would both weaken the fleet of Hu. 
gland, and alienate the King ſo entirely from the Dutch that he 
would be eaſily engaged into new alliances to revenge this affront, 

as many believed, I cannot pretend to determine. 
The Earl of E/ex was at that time in Paris, on his way home 
from the waters of Bourbon. And he told me, the Queen-mo- 
ther of England ſent for him, as being one of her ſon's Privy 
Council; and told him, the Jriſh had ſent over ſome to the Court 
of France, deſiring money and arms with ſome officers, and 
undertook to put that iſland into the hands of the French. He 
told me, he found the Queen was in her inclinations and advices 
1 13 true 
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true to her ſon's intereſt: But he was amazed to ſee, that a wo- 1667. 
man, who in a drawing room was the livelieſt woman of the age, Yo 
and had a vivacity of imagination that ſurprized all who came 
near her, yet after all her practice in affairs had ſo little either 
of judgment or conduct: And he did not wonder at the miſcar- 
riage of the late King's counſels, ſince ſhe had ſuch a ſhare in 
them. But the French had then greater things in view. The 
King of Haim was dead. And now after the French had manag- 
ed the war ſo, that they had been at no part of the expence of 
it, nor brought a ſhip to the aſſiſtance of the Dazch in any en- 
gagement, and that both England and Holland had made a great 
loſs both in ſhips and treaſure; they reſolved to manage the peace 
ſo, as to oblige the King by giving him a peace, when he was 
7 in no condition to carry on a war. I enter not into our negotia- 
tion with the Biſhop of Munſter, nor his treacherous departing 
from his engagements, ſince I know nothing of that matter, 
but what is in print. ped, EH 
As ſoon as the peace was made, the King ſaw with what dif- 
advantage he was like to meet his Parliament. So he thought, 
the diſgracing a publick Miniſter, who by his being long in ſo 
high a poſt had drawn upon himſelf much envy, and many ene- 
mies, would cover himſelf and the reſt of his Court. Other 
things concurred to ſet this forward. The King was grown ve- 
ry weary of the Queen: And it was believed, he Fad a great mind 
to be rid of her. The load of that marriage was caſt on the 
Lord Clarendon, as made on delign to raiſe his own grandchil- 
| dren. Many members of the Houſe of Commons, ſuch as (I 
ford, Osborn, Ker, Littletoun, and Sermour, were brought to the 
King; who all aſſured him, that upon his Reſtoration they in- 
tended both to have raiſed his authority, and to have encreaſ- 
ed his revenue; but that the Earl of Clarendon had diſcouraged 
it, and that all his creatures had poſſeſſed the Houſe with ſuch 
jealouſies of the King, that they thought it was not fit to truſt 
him too much, nor too far. This made a deep impreſſion on 
the King, who was weary of Lord Clarendous impoſing way, 
and had a mind to be freed from the authority, to which he had 
been ſo long accuſtomed that it was not eaſy to keep him with- 
in bounds. tl 1 2 ee St, 701 
Yet the King was fo afraid to engage himſelf too deep in The Duke 
his own affairs, that it was a doubt whether he would diſmiſs him "4s RM 
or not, if a concern of one of his amours had not ſharpened his "ie: 
reſentment; ſo that what other conſiderations could not de, was 
brought about by an ill grounded jealouſy. Miſtriſs Heard had 
gained fo much on the King, and yet had kept herg round wich 
Ts WY 
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1667. ſo much firmmneſs, that the King ſeemed to deſign if poſſible tg 
SY legitimate his addreſſes to her, when he ſaw no hope of ſucceed- 


ing any other way. The Duke of Richmond, being a widower, 
courted her. The King ſeemed to give way to it; and pretend- 
ed to take ſuch care of her, that he would have good ſettle- 


ments made for her. He hoped by that means to have broke 


the matter decently; for he knew the Duke of Richmond's affairs 
were in diſorder. So the King ordered Lord Clarendon to ex- 
amine the eſtate he pretended to ſettle. Bur he was told, whe- 
ther true or falſe I cannot tell, that Lord Clarendon told her, 
that the Duke of Richmond's affairs, it was true, were not very clear; 
but that a family ſo near related to the King could never be left 


in diſtreſs, and that ſuch a match would not come in her way 


every day; ſo ſhe had beſt conſider well, before ſhe rejed ed it. 
This was carried to the King, as a deſign he had that the Crown 
might deſcend to his own grandchildren; and that he was 
afraid, leſt ſtrange methods ſhould be taken to get rid of the Queen, 
and to make way for her. When the King ſaw that ſhe had a 
mind to marry the Duke of Richmond, he offered to make her 
a Ducheſs, and to ſettle an eſtate on her. Upon this ſhe ſaid, 
ſhe ſaw ſhe muſt either marry him, or ſuffer much in the opi- 
nion of the world. And ſhe was prevailed on by the Duke of 
Richmond, who was paſſionately in love with her, to go private- 


ly from Whitehall, and marry him without giving the King 
notice. The Earl of Clarendor's ſon, the Lord Cornbury, was 


going to her lodgings, upon ſome aſſignation that ſhe had giv- 
en him about her affairs, knowing nothing of her intentions. 
He met the King in the door coming out full of fury. And he, 
ſuſpecting that Lord Corabury was in the deſign, ſpoke to him 
as one in a rage that forgot all decency, and for ſome time 
would not hear Lord Cornbury ſpeak in his own defence. In 
the afternoon he heard him with more temper, as he himſelf 
told me. Yet this made ſo deep an impreſſion, that he reſolved 


to take the ſeals from his father. The King ſaid to the Lord 


Lauderdale, that he had talked of the matter with Sheldon; and 
that he convinced him, that it was neceſſary to remove Lord 
Clarendon from his poſt. And, as ſoon as it was done, the King 
ſent for Sheldon, and told him what he had done. But he an- 
ſwered nothing. When the King inſiſted to oblige him to de- 


_ ___» clare himſelf, he ſaid, Sir, I wiſh you would put away this wo- 


man that you keep. The King upon that replied ſharply, why 
had he never talked to him of that ſooner, but took this occa- 


ſion now to ſpeak of it. Lauderdale told me, he had all this 
from the King: And that the King and Sheldon had gone in- 
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to ſuch expoſtulations upon it, that from that day forward SHel- 1667. 
Jim could never recover the King's confidence. F 
The ſeals were given to Sir Orlando Bridgman, Lord Chief Bridgman 
Juſtice of the Common Pleas, then in great eſteem, which he Keeper. 
did not maintain long after his advancement. His ſtudy and 

practice lay ſo intirely in the Common law, that he never ſeem- 

ed to apprehend what equity was: Nor had he a head made for 
buſineſs, or for ſuch a Court. He was a man of great integri- 

ty, and had very ſerious impreſſions of religion on his mind. He 

had been always on the fide of the Church: Yet he had great 
tenderneſs for the Non-conformiſts: And, the Biſhops having all 

declared for Lord Clarendon, except one or two, he and the 

new ſcene of the Miniſtry were inclined to favour them. The 

Duke of Buckingham, who had been in high diſgrace before 

Lord Clarendon's fall, came upon that into high favour, and ſet 

up for a patron of liberty of conſcience, and of all the ſects. 

The See of Cheſter happened to fall vacant ſoon after: And Doc- 

tor Willins was by his means promoted to that See. It was no 

{mall prejudice to him, that he was recommended by ſo bad a 

man. Wilkins had a courage in him that could ſtand againſt a 9 

current, and againſt all the reproaches with which ill natured . = 

Clergy-men ſtudied to load him. He ſaid, he was called for by "al 

the King, without any motion of his own, to a publick ſtation, "8 
in which he would endeavour to do all the good he could, with- 
== out conſidering the ill effects that it might have on himſelf. 
be King had ſuch a command of himſelf, that when his inter- 
ett led him to ſerve any end, or to court any ſort of men, he 

did it fo dextrouſly, and with ſuch an air of fincerity, that till 

men were well practiſed in him, he was apt to impoſe on them. 

He ſeemed now to go into moderation and comprehenſion with 

ſo much heartineſs, that both Br:deman and Wilkins believed he 

was in earneſt in it: Tho there was nothing that the Popiſh coun- 

ſels were more fixed in, than to oppoſe all motions of that kind. 

But the King ſaw, it was neceſſary to recover the affections of 
his people. And, ſince the Church of England was now gone off 

from him, upon Lord Clarendor's diſgrace, he reſolved to ſhew 

fome favour to the ſes, both to ſoften them; and to force the 

others to come back to their dependence upon him. 

He began alſo to expreſs his concerns in the affairs of Europe. LS ny 
And he brought about the peace between Caſtile and Portugal. tenions to 
The Freuch King pretended, that by the law of Brabant his ander, 

Queen, as the heir of the late King of Spajrs firſt marriage, 

tho' a daughter, 'was to be preferred to the young King of Hain, 

the heir of the ſecond venter, without any regard to the re- 
m— — nounci- 
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1667. nouhciation of any ſucceſſion to his Queen 2 by the peace 


% 
* 


Sd id. 


Clarendov's 
integrity. 


He was im W 


chedin 


of the Pyrenees; and was upon that pretenſion like to over-run 
the Netherlants. Temple was ſent over to enter into an alliance 
with the Dutch, by which ſome parts of Flanders were yielded 
up to France; but a batrier was preferved for the ſecurity of Hol. 
land. Into this the King of Sweatn, then a child, was engag- 


ed: So it was called the Triple Alliance. I will ſay no more of 


that ſince ſo particular an account is given of it by him who 
could do it beſt, Temple himſelf. It was certainly the maſter- 

iece bf King Charlet's life: And, if he had ſtack to it, it would 
V3 been both the ſtrength and the glory of his reign. This diſ- 


poſed his people to forgive all that was paſs d, and to renew their 


confidence in him, which was much ſhaken by the whole con- 
duct of the Dutch war. 1 CE 

The Parliament were upon their firſt opening ſet on to deſtroy 
Lord Clarendon. Some of his friends went to him a few days 
before the Parliament met; and told him, many were at work 
to find out matter of accuſation againſt him. He beſt. knew, 
what could be brought againſt him with any truth; for falſehood 
was infinite, and could not be gueſſed at. They deſired, he 
would truſt ſome of them with what might break out, ſince pro- 
bably nothing could lye concealed againſt fo ſtrict a ſearch. Ard 
the method in which his friends muſt manage for. him, if there 
was any mixture or allay in him, was to be very different from 
that they could ufe, if he was fare that nothing could be brought 
out againſt him. The Lord Burlington and Biſhop Morley both 
told me; they talked to this purpoſe to him. Lord Clarendon 


upon that told them, that, if either in matters of juſtice, or in 


any negotiations abroad, he had ever received a farthing, he 
gave them leave to diſown all friendſhip to him. The French King, 
hearing he had ſent for all the books of the Louvre impreſſion, had 
ſent theſe to him, which he took, as thinking it a trifle, as in- 
deed it was: And this was the only preſent he ever had from any 
foreign Prince: He had never taken any thing by virtue of his of- 
fice, but that which his predeceſſours had claimed as a right. But 


now hue and cry were ſent out againſt him: And all perſons, who 


had heard him ſay any thing that could bear an ill conſtruction, 
were examined. Some thought, they had matters of great weight 
againſt him: And, when they were told theſe would not amount 
to high treaſon, they delired to know what would amount to it. 
6K twenty three articles were brought into the Houſe 


kee Tlouſc ot againſt him, the next day he deſired his ſecond fon, the nov 
Commons. Earl of Rocheſter, to acquaint the Houſe, that he, hearing 


what articles were brought againſt him, did in order to the 
| diſſ patch 
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Jiſparch of the buſineſs, deſire that thoſe, who knew beſt . 


their evidence was; would ſingle out any one of the articles, 
that they thought could be. beſt proved; and, if they could 
rove that, he would ſubmit to the cenſure due upon them 
all. But thoſe, who had the ſecret of this in their hands, and 
knew they could make nothing of it, reſolved to put the mat- 
ter upon a preliminary, in which they hoped to find cauſe to 
hang up the whole affair, and fix upon the Lords the denial of 
juſtice. So, according to ſome few and late precedents, they ſent 
up a general impeachment to the Lords bar of high treaſon, 
without any ſpecial matter; and demanded, that upon that he 
might be committed to priſon. They had reaſon to believe the 
Lords would not grant this: And therefore they reſolved to in- 
fiſt on it; and reckoned, that, when ſo much money was to 
be given, the King would prevail with the Lords. Upon this 
occaſion it appeared, that the private animoſities of a Court could 
carry them to eſtabliſh the moſt deſtructive precedent that could 
have been thought on. For if this had paſs'd, then every Mi- 
niſter upon a general impeachment was to be ruined, tho' no 
ſpecial matter was laid againſt him. Yet the King himſelf preſſ- 
ed this vehemently. It was ſaid, the very ſuſpicions of a Houſe 
of Commons, eſpecially ſuch a one as this was, was enough to 
blaſt a man, and te. ſecure him: For there was reaſon to think, 
that every perſon ſo 1 would run away, if at liberty. 
Lord Clarendor's enemies had now gone far: They thought, 
they were not ſafe till his head was off: And they apprehended, 
that, if he were once in priſon, it would be eaſy either to find, 
or at leaſt to bring witneſſes againſt him. This matter is all in 
print: So I will go no farther in the particulars. The Duke 
was at this time taken with the ſmall-pox: So he was out of the 
whole debate. The Peers thought, that a general accuſation 
was only a clamour, and that their dignities ſignified little, if 
a clamour was enough to ſend them to priſon. All the Earl 
of Clarendon's friends preſſed the King much on his behalf, that 
he might be ſuffered to go off gently, and without cenſure, ſince 
he had ſerved both his father and himſelf ſo long, ſo faithfully, 
and with ſuch ſucceſs. But the King was now ſo ſharpened 
againſt him, that, tho he named no particulars, he expreſſed a 
violent and irreconcilable averſion to bim ; which did the King 


much hurt in the opinion of all that were not en gaged in the 
Party. The affair of the King's marriage was the moſt talk- 
ed of, as that which indeed was the only thing that could in 
any ſort juſtify ſuch a ſeverity. Lord Clarendon did proteſt, as 
ſome that had it from himſelf told me; that he had no 15 HA 
an 
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1667. hand in that matter, than as a Counſellour: And in that he ap- 
A pealed to the King himſelf. After many debates, and conferences, 


The King 
deſired he 
would go 
beyond ſea. 


and proteſtations, in which the whole Court went in viſibly to 
that which was plainly deſtructive both to the King and to 
the Miniſtry, the majority of the Houſe ſtood firm, and adhered 
to their firſt reſolution againſt commitment. The Commons were 
upon that like to carry the matter far againſt the Peers, as de- 


nying juſtice. The King ſeeing this ſpoke to the Duke, to per- 


ſuade Lord Clarendon to go beyond ſea, as the only expedient 
that was left to make up the breach between the two Houſes: 
And he let fall ſome words of kindneſs, in caſe he ſhould com- 
ply with this. The Earl of Clarendon was all obedience and ſub- 
miſſion; and was charmed with thoſe tender words, that the 
King had ſaid of him. So, partly to ſerve the King, and ſave 
himſelf and his family, but chiefly that he might not be the oc- 
caſion of any difference between the King and the Duke, who 
had heartily eſpouſed his intereſt, he went privately beyond 
ſea; and writ a letter from Calais to the Houſe of Lords, pro- 
teſting his innocence in all the points objected to him, and that 
he had not gone out of the Kingdom for fear, or out of any 
conſciouſneſs of guilt, but only that he might not be the unhap- 
py occaſion of any difference between the two Houſes, or of ob- 
ſtructing publick buſineſs. This put an end to the diſpute. But 
his enemies called it a confeſſion of guilt, and a flying from ju- 
ſtice: Such colours will people give to the moſt innocent actions. 


He was be. A Bill was brought in, baniſhing him the King's dominions 


niſhed by 
Act of Par- 
liament. 


under pain of treaſon if he ſhould return: And it was made 


treaſon to correſpond with him, without leave from the 


King. This Act did not paſs without much oppoſition. It 
was ſaid, there was a known courſe of law when any man 
fled from juſtice: And it ſeemed againſt the common courſe of 
juſtice, to make all correſponding with him treaſon, when he 
himſelf was not attainted of treaſon : Nor could it be juſt to ba- 
niſh him, unleſs a day were given him to come in: And then, 
if he did not come in, he might incur the puniſhment upon 
contempt. The Duke, whom the King had employed to pre- 
vail with him to withdraw himſelf, thought he was bound in 
honour to preſs the matter home on the King; which he did 
ſo warmly, that for ſome time a coldneſs between them was 


very viſible. The part the King had acted on this matter came 


to be known; and was much cenſured, as there was juſt' cauſe 
For it. - The vehemence that he ſhewed in this whole matter 
was imputed by many to very different cauſes. . Thoſe who knev 
him beſt,” but eſteemed him leaſt, ſaid to me on this Rane 
DAE | that 
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of King CHARIIES II. 257 


that all the indignation, that appeared in him on this head, was 1667. 
founded on no reaſon at all; but was an effect of that caſineſs, NS 
or rather lazineſs of nature, that made him comply with every 
perſon that had the greateſt credit with him. The Miſtriſs, and 
the whole Bedchamber, were perpetually railing at him. This by 
a ſort of infection poſſeſſed the King, who, without giving him- 
ſelf the trouble of much thinking, did commonly go into any 
thing that was at the preſent time the eaſieſt, without conſider- 
ing what might at any other time follow on it. Thus the Lord 
Clarendon fell under the common fate of great Miniſters; whoſe 
employment expoſes them to envy, and draws upon them the 
indignation of all who are diſappointed in their pretenſions. 
Their friends do generally ſhew, that they are only the friends 
of their fortunes: And upon the change of favour they not only 
forſake them in their extremity, but, that they may ſecure to 
themſelves the protection of a new favourite, they will labour 
to redeem all that is paſsd by turning as violently againſt them, 
as they formerly fawned abjectly upon them: And Princes are fo 
little ſenſible of merit or great ſervices, that they facrifice their 
belt ſervants, not only when their affairs ſeem to require it, but 
to gratify the humour of a miſtriſs, or the paſſion of a riſing 
favourite. | 
I will end this relation of Lord Clarendon's fall with an ac- The charac- 
count of his two ſons. The eldeſt, now the Earl of Clarendon, is Ms 
a man naturally ſincere: He is a friendly and good natured man. 
He keeps an exact journal of all that paſſes, and is punctual to 
tediouſneſs in all that he relates. He was very early engaged in 
great ſecrets: For his father, apprehending of what fatal conſe- 
quence it would have been to the King's affairs if his correſpon- 
dence had been diſcovered by unfaithful Secretaries, engaged him 
when very young to write all his letters to England in cypher ; 
ſo that he was generally half the day writing in cypher, or de- 
cyphering, and was ſo diſcreet, as well as faithful, that nothing 
was ever diſcovered by him. He continued to be ſtill the per- 
ſon whom his father truſted moſt: And was the moſt beloved of 
all the family; for he was humble and obliging, tho' ſome- 
times peeviſh, His judgment was not to be much depended on; 
for he was much carried by vulgar prejudices, and falſe notions. 
He was much in the Queen's favour, and was her Chamberlain 
long. His father's being ſo violently proſecuted on the account 
of her marriage, made that ſhe thought herſelf bound to pro- 
tect him in a particular manner. He was ſo provoked at the 
ill uſage his father met with, that he truck in violently with 
the party that oppoſed the Court: And the King ſpoke Aran 
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1667; of him with great ſharpneſs, and much ſcorn. His brother, now 
SY > Earl of Rocheſter, is a man of far greater parts. He has a ve- 
ry good pen, but ſpeaks not gracefully. He was thought the 
ſmootheſt man in the Court: And during all the diſpute con- 
cerning his father he made his Court fo dextrouſly, that no 
reſentments ever appeared on that head. When he came into 
buſineſs, and roſe to high poſts, he grew violent: But was thought 
an incorrupt man. He has high notions of Government, and 


The King 
was much 
offended 


with the Bi- 


ſhops. 


thinks it muſt be maintained with great ſeverity. He delivers 
up his own notions to his party, that he may lead them. He 


afſes for a ſincere man, and ſeems to have too much heat to 
be falſe. Morley was long Dean of the Chapel: But he ſtuck 
ſo to the Lord Clarendon, that he was ſent into his dioceſe: 


And Crofts Biſhop of Hereford was made Dean in his room. 
Crofts was a warm devout man, but of no diſcretion in his con- 
duct: So he loſt ground quickly. He uſed much freedom with 
the King; but it was in the wrong place, not in private, but 
in the pulpit. 


The King was highly offended at the behaviour of moſt of 


the Biſhops: And he took occaſion to vent it at the Council- 
board. Upon the complaints that were made of ſome diſorders, 
and of ſome Conventicles, he ſaid, the Clergy were chiefly 
to blame for theſe diſorders; for if they had lived well, and 
had gone about their pariſhes, and taken pains to convince the 
Non-conformiſts, the Nation might have been by that time 
well ſettled. But they thought of nothing, but to get good be- 
nefices, and to keep a good table. This I read in a letter that 
Sir Robert Murray writ down to Scotland: And it agrees with a 
converſation that the King was pleaſed to have with my ſelf once, 
when I was alone with him in his cloſet. While we were talk- 
ing of the ill ſtate the Church was in, I was ſtruck to hear a 
Prince of his courſe of life ſo much diſguſted at the ambition, 
covetouſneſs, and the ſcandals of the Clergy. He ſaid, if the 
Clergy had done their part, it had been an eaſy thing to run 
down the Non-conformiſts: But he added, they will do nothing, 


and will have me do every thing: And moſt of them do work | 


than if they did nothing, He told me, he had a Chaplain, 
that was a very honeſt man, but a very. great blockhead, to 
whom he had given a living in Holl, that was full of that fort 
of people: He had gone about among them from houle to 
houſe; tho' he could not imagine what he could ſay to them; 


for he ſaid he was a very filly fellow: But that, he believed, Þs 


nonſenſe ſuited their nonſenſe, ſor he had brought them all to 


Church: 
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Church: And, in reward of his diligence, he had given him a 1667, | 
Biſhoprick in Ireland. | 9 


Bridgman and Wilkins ſet on foot a treaty, for a comprehen- 1668. 
Gon of ſuch of the Diſſenters as could be brought into the com- U 
munion of the Church, and a toleration of the reſt. Hale, the à compre- 
the Chief Juſtice, concurred with them in the deſign. Tallofſon, = 3 
Killing fleet, and Burton joined alſo in it. Bates, Manton, and berians. 
Baxter were called for on the fide of the Preſbyterians. And a 
project was prepared, conſiſting chiefly of thoſe things that the 
King had promiſed by his declaration in the year 1660. Only 
in the point of re- ordination this temper was propoſed, that 
thoſe who had Preſbyterian ordination ſhould be received to ſerve 
in the Church by an impoſition of hands, accompanied with 
words which imported, that the perſon ſo ordained was recei- 
ved to ſerve as a Miniſter in the Church of England. This 
treaty became a common ſubject of diſcourſe. All Lord Cla- 
rendow's friends cried out, that the Church was undermined and 

| betrayed: It was ſaid, the cauſe of the Church was given up, 
if we yielded any of thoſe points, about which there had been 
=_ fo much diſputing: If the Sectaries were humble and modeſt, 
and would tell what would ſatisfy them, there might be ſome 
= colour for granting ſome conceſſions: But it was unworthy of the 

Church to go and court, or treat with enemies; when there was 
no reaſon to think, that after we had departed from our grounds, 
which was to confeſs we had been in the wrong, that we ſhould 
gain much by it,“ unleſs it was to bring ſcorn and contempt on 
our ſelves. On the other hand it was ſaid, the Non- conformiſts 
could not legally meet together to offer any ſchemes in the name 
of their party: It was well enough known, what they had always 
excepted to, and what would probably bring over moſt of the 
Preſbyterians: Such a yielding in ſome leſſer matters would be 
no reproach, but an honour to the Church; that, how much ſo- 
ever ſhe might be ſuperiour both in point of argument and of 

power, ſhe would yet of her own accord, and for peace ſake, yield 

a great deal in matters indifferent: "The Apoſtles complying 
with many of the obſervances of the Jews, and the offers that 

the Church of Africk made to the Donatiſis, were much inſiſted 

on: The fears of Popery, and the progreſs that Atheiſm was 
making, did alarm good and wiſe men: And they thought, eve- 
ry thing that could be done without fin ought to be done to- 
wards the healing our diviſions. Many books were upon that 

account writ, to expoſe. the Preſbyterians, as men of falſe noti- 

ons in religion, which led to Antinomianiſm, and which wm 
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260 The HISTORY of ihe Reign 
1668. ſoon carry them into « diffolution of morals, under a pretence of 
being juſtifyed by faith only, without works. The three vo- 


lumes of the Friendly Debate, tho' writ by a very good man, and 
with a good intent, had an ill effect in ſharpening peoples ſpi- 


writ N the ſects was Parker, afterwards made Biſhop of 


rits too much againſt them. But the moſt virulent of all that 


Oxford by King James; who was full of ſatyrical vivacity, and 


was conſiderably learned; but was a man of no judgment, and 


of as little vertue, and as to religion rather impious. After he 
had for ſome years entertained the Nation with ſeveral virulent 
books, writ with much life, he was attacked by the livelieſt droll 
of the age, who wtit in a burleſque ſtrain, but with fo peculiar 
and ſo entertaining a conduct, that, from the King down to the 
tradeſman, his books were read with great pleaſure. That not 


only humbled Parker, but the whole party: For the author of 
the Rehearſal Tranſproſed had all the men of wit (or, as the 


French phraſe it, all the Lanphers) on his fide. But what advan- 
tages ſoever the men of comprehenſion might have in any other 
reſpect, the majority of the Houſe of Commons was ſo poſſeſ- 
ſed againſt them, that when it was known in a ſucceeding ſeſ- 
fon, that a bill was ready to be offered to the Houſe for that 
end, a very extraordinary vote paſs'd, that no bill to that pur- 
pole ſhould be received. 


The Ci of An Act paſod in this ſeſſion for rebuilding the City of Londu, 


London re- 
built. 


which gave Lord Chief Juſtice Hale a great reputation: For it 
was drawn with ſo true a judgment, and fo great foreſight, 
that the whole City was raiſed out of its aſhes without any 
ſuits of law; which, if that bill had not prevented them, would 
have brought a ſecond charge on the City, not much leſs than 
the fire it ſelf had been. And upon that, to the amazement 
of all Europe, London was in four years time rebuilt, with ſo 
much beauty and magnificence, that we who ſaw it in both ſtates, 
before and after the fire, cannot reflect on it without wondring 
where the wealth could be found to bear ſo vaſt a loſs as was 


made by the fire, and fo prodigious an expence as was laid out 


in the rebuilding it. This did demonſtrate, that the intrinſick 
wealth of the Nation was very high, when it could anſwer ſuch 
a dead charge. | Sit. 


Deſigns for I return to the intrigues of the Court. Lord Clarendor's ene- 


putting a- 
way the 
Queen. 


own a marriage with the Duke of Monmomb's mother: And 


mies thought they were not ſafe, as long as the Duke had ſo 


much credit with the King, and the Ducheſs had fo much pov- 
er over him: So they fell on propoſitions of a ſtrange nature to 
ruine them. The Duke of Buckingham. preſſed the King to 
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he undertook to get witneſſes to atteſt it. The Dake of York 1668 „ 
told me, in general, that there was much talk about it: But 
he did not deſcend to particulars, The Earl of Carliſle of- - 
fered to begin the matter in the Houſe of Lords. The King 
would not conſent to this: Vet he put it by in ſuch a manner, 

as made them all conclude, he wiſhed it might be done, but did 
not know how to bring it about. "Theſe diſcourſes were all car- 
ried to the Duke of Monmouth, and got fatally into his head. 
When the Duke talked of this matter to me in the year ſeven- 

ty three, I aſked him, if he thought the King had {till the ſame 
inclinations? He ſaid he believed not: He thought, the Duke 

of Maumouth had not ſpirit enough to think of it: And he com- 
mended the Ducheſs of Monmouth ſo highly as to ſay to me, 
that the hopes of a Crown could not work on Her to do an un- 
juſt thing. I thought he gave that matter too much counte- 
nance, by calling the Duke of Monmouth nephew: But he ſaid, 

it pleaſed the King. When the party ſaw they could make no- 
thing of the buſineſs of the Duke of Monmouth, they tried next 

by what methods they could get rid of the Queen; that fo the 
King might marry another wife: For the King had children by 

ſo many different creatures, that they hoped for iſſue, if he had 

a wife capable of any. Some thought, the Queen and he were 
not legally married: But the avowing a marriage, and the 
living many years in that ſtate, did certainly ſupply any defect 

in point of form. Others pretended, ſhe was barren from a na- 
tural cauſe, and that ſeemed equivalent to impotence in men. 
But the King often ſaid, he was ſure ſhe had once miſcarried. 
This, tho' not overthrown by ſuch an evidence, could never be 
proves, unleſs the having no. children was' to be concluded a 
barrenneſs: And the diflolving a marriage on ſuch an account 
could neither be juſtifyed in law nor conſcience. Other ſtories | 
were given out of the Queen's perſon, which were falſe: For I 
faw in a letter under the King's own hand that the marriage 
was conſummated. Others talked of polygamy: And officious 
perſons were ready to thruſt themſelves into any thing that could 
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contribute to their advancement. Lord Lauderdale and Sir Ro- 
bert Murray aſked my opinion of theſe things. I faid, I knew 
ſpeculative people could fay a great deal in the way of argu- 
ment for polygamy, and divorce: Vet theſe things were ſo de- 
cried, that they were rejected by all Chriſtian ſocieties: So that 
All fach propoſitions would 'throw us into great convulſions; 
and entail war upon us, if any iffue came from a marriage fo 
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An accident happened at that time, that made the diſcourſin 
of thoſe matters the common ſubject of converſation. The Lord 


enated for Roos, afterwards Earl of Ruland, brought proofs of adultery 


adultet y. 


gainſt his wife; and obtained a ſentence of divorce in the Spiri- 
tual Court: Which amounting only to a ſeparation from bed and 


board, he moved for a bill diffolving the bond, and enabling him 


to marry another wife. The Dake and all his party apprehend- 
ed the conſequences of a Parliamentary divorce: So they oppoſed 
this with great heat: And almoſt all the Biſhops were of that tide: 
Only Coins and Wilkins, the Biſhops of Durham and Cheſter, 


Were for it. And the King was as earneſt in the ſetting it on, as 


the Duke Was in oppoſing it. The zeal which the two brothers 
expreſſed on that occaſion made all people conclude, that they 
had a particular concern in the matter. The bill paſs'd : And up- 
on that, precedent ſome moved the King, that he would order a 


Hill e divorce him from the Queen. This went 


ſo far, that a day was agreed on for making the motion in the 
Houſe of Commons, as Mr. May of the privy purſe told me; 
9 the greateſt and longeſt ſhare in the King's ſecret con- 

dence of any man in that time; for it was never broke off, tho 
often ſhaken, he being in his notions againſt every thing that 
the King was for, both France, Popery, and arbitrary govern- 
ment; but a particular ſympathy of temper, and his ſerving the 
King in his vices, created a confidence much envied, and often 
attempted to be broke, but never with any ſucceſs beyond a ſhort | 


coldneſs:) But he added, when he told me of this deſign, that 


three days before the motion was to be made, the King called for 
him, and told him, that matter muſt be let alone, for it would 
fiot do. This diſturbed him much; for he had engaged himſelf 


- 


far in laying the thing, and in managing thoſe who were to 


undertake the debate. 


* _ 1 -* = 


A great dif- At this time the Court fell into much extravagance in maſque- 


morals in 


Court. 


rs FS UW 1 S Sit 36-4 h8d 
was alone, and was muc 


- 


maſked, and came into houſes unknown, and danced there wich 
a great deaFof wild frolick. In all this people were ſo. diſguiſed, 
that without being on the ſecret none could diſtinguiſh them. 
They were ae rieFabonr in hackney chairs. Once the Queen's 


aw aut both King and Queen, and all the Court, went about 


who, the was, went from her: So ſhe 
Fas alone, aind was much dillurbed, and came to WP birehal in 
hackney coach: Some fay it was in a'cart, The Duke of Buck 


a as „ 


chairmen, e 


tagham propoſed to the King, chat he would give him leave o 


ſteal her away, and ſend her to a plantation, where ſhe ſhould 
bewell and carefully looked to, but never heard of any more: 
50 it ſhould be given gut, that ſhe had deſerted: And upon that 
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it would fall in with ſome principles to carry an act for a divorce, 1668. 
grounded upon the pretence of a wilful deſertion. Sir Robert Vo 
Murray told me, that the King himſelf rejected this with hor- 
rour. He ſaid, it was a wicked thing to make a poor lady miſe- 
rable, only becauſe ſhe was his wife, and had no children by him, 
which was no fault of hers. The hints of this broke out: For 
the Duke of Buckingham could conceal nothing. And upon that 
the Earl of Mancheſter, then Lord Chamberlain, told the Queen, 
it was neither decent, nor ſafe for her to go about in ſuch a man- 
ner as ſhe had done of late: So ſhe gave it over. But at laſt 
all theſe ſchemes ſettled in a propoſition, into which the King 
went; which was to deal with the Queen's confeſſor, that he might 
perſuade her to leave the world, and to turn religious: Upon 
= which the Parliament would have been eaſily prevailed on to 
paſs a divorce. This came to be known: But what ſteps were 
made in it were never made publick. It was believed, that upon this 
the Ducheſs of York ſent an expreſs to Rome with the notice of 
her converſion; and that orders were ſent from Rome to all about 
the Queen to perſuade her againſt ſuch a propoſition, if any ſhould 
ſuggeſt it to her. She herſelf had no mind to be a Nun: And 
the Ducheſs was afraid of ſeeing another Queen: And the miſtriſs 
created at that time Ducheſs of Cleveland, knew that ſhe muſt 
be the firſt ſacrifice to a beloved Queen: And ſhe reconciled her 
ſelf upon this to the Ducheſs of York. The Duke of Buckingham 
upon that broke with her, and ſtudied to take the King from 
her by new amours: And becauſe he thought a gaity of hu- 
mour would take much with. the King, he engaged him to en- 
tertain two players one after another, Davies and Gwin, The firſt 
did not keep her hold long: But Gui, the indiſcreeteſt and 
wildeſt creature that ever was in a Court, continued to the end of 
the King's life in great favour, and was maintained at a valt ex- 
pence. The Duke of Buckingham told me, that when ſhe was 
firſt brought to the King, ſhe aſked only five hundred pounds a 
year: And the King refuſed it. But when he told me this, a- 
bout four years after, he faid, ſhe had got of the King above 
ity thouſand pounds. She acted all perſons in ſo lively a man- 
ner, and was ſuch a conſtant hi the King, that even 
a new_miſtriſs could not drive her away. But after all he never 
treated her with the decencies of a miſtriſs. The King had ano- 
ther miſtriſs, that was managed by Lord Shaftshary, who Was 
the daughter of a Clergyman, Roberts; in whom her firſt edu- 
cation had ſo deep a root, that, tho ſhe fell into many Tcan- 
dalous diſorders, with very diſmal adventures in them all, yet 
a principle of religion was ſo deep laid in her, that, tho? it did 
| not 
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1668. not reſtrain her, yet it kept alive in her ſuch a conſtant horrour 
Dat ſin, that ſhe was never eaſy in an ill courſe, and died with a 
great ſenſe of her former ill life. I was often with her the laſt 

three months of her life. The Ducheſs of Cleveland, finding that 

ſhe had loſt the King, abandoned her ſelf to great diſorders: 

One of which, by the artifice of the Duke of Buckingham, was 
diſcovered by the King in perſon, the party concerned leaping 

out of the window. She alſo ſpoke of the King to all people in 

Many libets ſuch a manner, as brought him under much contempt. But he 
writ by i® ſeemed. inſenſible: And tho? libels of all ſorts had then a very 


beſt wits of — . 
that time. free courſe, yet he was never diſturbed at it. 


The three moſt eminent wits of that time, on whom all the 
lively libels were faſtened, were the Earls of Dorſet, and NRocheſter, 
and Sir Charles $idley. Lord Dorſet was a generous good natured 
Man, He was ſo oppreſſed with phlegm, that till he was a little hea- 

ted with wine he ſcarce ever ſpoke: But he was upon that exal- 
tation a very lively man. Never was ſo much ill nature in a pen 
as in his, joined with ſo much good nature as was in himſelf, 
even to excels; for he was againſt all puniſhing, even of male- 
factors. He was bountiful, even to run himſelf into difficulties: 
And charitable to a fault; for he commonly gave all he had a- 
bout him, when he met an object that moved him. But he was 
ſo lazy, that, tho' the King ſeemed to court him to be a favou- 
rite, he would not give himſelf the trouble that Fade to that 
poſt. He hated the Court, and deſpiſed the King, when he ſay 
he was neither generous, nor tender hearted. Wilmot Earl of 
Nocheſter, was naturally modeſt, till the Court corrupted. him. 
His wit had in it a peculiar brightneſs, to which none could ever at- 
rive. He gave himſelf up to all ſorts of extravagance, and to the 
wildeſt frolicks that a wanton wit could deviſe. He would have 
gone about the ſtreets as a beggar, and made love as a porter. 
He ſet up a ſtage as an Italian mountebanck. He was for ſome 
years always drunk, and was ever doing ſome miſchief. The 
King loved his company for the ie oty it afforded, better 
than his perſon; And there was no love loſt between them. He 
took his revenges in many libels. He found out a footman that 
knew all the Court, and he furniſhed him with a red coat and 
a muſket as a centinel, and kept him all the winter long every 
night at the doors of ſuch ladies, as he believed might be in in- 
trigues. In the Court a centinel is little minded, and is believed 
to be poſted by a captain of the, Guards to hinder. a combat: 
So this man ſaw Who walked about, and viſited at forbidden 


hours. By this means. Lord Rocheſter. made many l 


And hen he was well furgil ed With materials, he, uſed to 
22 7 . | * retitxe 
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+etire into the country for a month or two to write libels: Once 1668. 
being drunk he intended to give the King a libel that he had 


writ on ſome ladies: But by a miſtake he gave him one writ- 


ten on himſelf. He fell into an ill habit of body: And in ſe- 


veral fits of ſickneſs he had deep remorſes; for he was guilty 
both of much impiety, and of great immoralities. But as he re- 
covered he threw theſe off, and turned again to his former 
ill courſes. In the laſt year of his life I was much with him, 
and have writ a book of what paſs'd between him and me. I do 


verily believe, he was then ſo entirely changed, that, if he had 


recovered, he would have made good all his reſolutions. Sly 
had a more ſudden and copious wit, which furniſhed a perpetual 
run of diſcourſe: But he was not ſo correct as Lord Dorſet, nor 
ſo ſparkling as Lord Rochefter. The Duke of Buckingham loved 
to have theſe much about him: And he gave himſelf up to a mon- 
ſtrous courſe of ſtudied immoralities of the worſt kinds: He was 
ſo full of mercury, that he could not fix long in any friendſhip, 
or to any deſign. Bennet, now made Lord Arlington, and he 
fell out: Bennet was all cunning and artifice, and ſo could 
not hold long with him, who was ſo open that he diſcloſed 
every thing. Lord Arlington was engaged in a great intimacy 
with Clifford, Litletoun, and Duncomb. I have already given 

ſome account of the two firſt. Duncomb was a judicious man, 
but very haughty, and apt to raiſe enemies againſt himſelf: He 
was an able Parliament man: But could not go into all the de- 
ſigns of the Court; for he had a ſenſe of religion, and a zeal 
for the liberty of his country. The Duke of Buckngham's chief 
friends were the Earls of Shaftshury and Lauderdale, but above 


all Sir Thomas Osborn, raiſed afterwards to be Lord Treaſurer, and 


Earl of Danby, and fince made Duke of Leeds by the late King. 


The King took Sir William Coventry from the Duke, and puts 


niſter, and deſerved it more than all the reſt did. But he was too 
honeſt to engage in the deſigns into which the Court was reſolv- 
ed to go, as ſoon as it had recovered a little reputation; which 
was ſunk very low by the ill management of the Dutch war, and 
the ſquandring away of the money given for it. He was a man 
of the fineſt and the beſt temper that belonged to the Court. 
The Duke of Buckingham, and he fell ont, 1 8 not for what 
reaſon: And a challenge paſsd between them, upon which Co- 


ventry was forbid the Court. And he upon that ſeemed. to retire 


very willingly: And he was become a very religious man' when 


| knew him. He was offered after that thebeſt poſts jn tie Ccurt, 
ottner than once: But he would never engage again, He faw 


15 what 


ir Pilliam 


him in the Treaſury. He was in a fair way to be the chief Mi- charager. 
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1668. what was at bottom, and was reſolved not to go through with it; 
ud ſo continued to his death in a retired courſe of life. 


The Go- 


vernment of 


Ireland 
Changed. 


The HISTORY of the Reign 


The Duke of Ormond continued ſtill in the Government of 
Ireland, tho ſeveral intereſts joined together againſt him. The 
Earls of Orrery and Ranelagh on the one hand, and Talbot on 
the other. Lord Orrery loved to appear in buſineſs; but dealt 
ſo much underhand, that he had not much credit with any fide 
Lord Ranelagh was a young man of great parts, and as great 
vices: He had a A phe ods, in his converſation that took much 
with the King, and had a great dexterity in buſineſs. Many 
complaints were ſecretly brought againſt the Duke of Orp009, 
The King loved him: And he accommodated himſelf much to 
the King's humour, Yet the King was, with much difficulty, 
prevailed on to put an end to his government of Ireland, and 
to put Lord Roberts, afterwards made Earl of Radnor, in his 
place; who was a moroſe man, believed to be ſeverely juſt, and 

as wiſe as a cynical humour could allow him to be. The man- 
ner of removing the Duke of Ormond will give a particular cha- 
racer of the King's temper. He ſent Lord Arlington to him 
for his commiſſion. The Duke of Ormond laid, he had recei- 
ved it from the King's own hands, and he would go and deli- 
yer it to him. When he carricd it to the King, the King de- 


nied he had ſent him any ſuch meſſage. Two days after that 


Lord Arlington was ſent again with the ſame meſſage: And he 
had the ſame anſwer: And the King diſowned it again to the 
Dake. So the King declared in the Privy Council the change of 
the Government of Ireland, and made Roberts Lord Lieutenant, 
And it flew abroad as a piece of news. The Duke of Ormond 
hearing that, came to the King in great wrath, to expoſtulate 
upon it. But the King denied the whole thing, and ſent him 


away: But he ſent for Firapatrict, who had married his ſiſter, 
"port and who told me the whole ſtory, and ſent him to the Duke of 


Ormond, to tell him, the King had denied the matter tho it 


was true, for he obſerved he was in ſuch a heat, that he was 
afraid he might have ſaid indecent things: And he was reſolved 
not to fall out with him: For, tho his affairs made it neceſſary to 
change the Government of reland, yet he would ſtill be kind to 
him, and continue him Lord Steward. Lord Radnor did not con- 
tinue long in Ireland. He was cynical in his whole adminiſtration, 
and 8 to the King in every thing: And in one of his peeviſh 
humours he writ to the King, that he had but one thing to aſk of 
him, which if it might be granted, he would never ak another, and 
that was to be Age of his employment. The Lord Berl. 
; ſucceeded him, who was brother to the Lord Fiæharding, and 
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from ſmall beginnings had riſen up to the greateſt polt a ſubject 1668. 
was capable of. In the war he was Governour of Exeter acts 
the King, and one of his Generals. He was named by him 
Governour to the Duke of York. He was now made Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland; and afterwards ſent Ambaſſadour to France, 

and Plenipotentiary to Mimeguen. He was a man in whom it ap- 

peared with how little true judgment Courts diſtribute favours and 

32 He had a poſitive way of undertaking and determining 

in every thing, but was a very weak man, and not incorrupt. 

The Court delivered it ſelf up to vice. And the Houſe of The com- 


Commons loſt all reſpect in the Nation; for they gave till all Brook boſe 


the money that was aſked. Yet thoſe who oppoſed the Court 
carried one great point, that a Committee ſhould be named to 
examine the accounts of the money that was given during the 
7 Dutch war. It was carried, that they ſhould be all men out of 
* the Houſe. Lord Brereton was the chief of them, and had the 
chair. He was a philoſophical man, and was all his life long 
in ſearch of the philoſophers ſtone, by which he neglected. 
his own affairs; but was a man of great integrity, and was not 
to be gained by the flatteries, hopes, or threatnings of the 
Court. Sir William Turner was another of the Committee, who 
had been Lord Major of London the former year, under whoſe 
wiſe and juſt adminiſtration the rebuilding of the City advanced 
ſo faſt, that he would have been choſen Lord Major for the en- 
= Afuing year, if he had not declined it. Pierpoint was likewiſe „ 
of this Committee: So was Sir James Langham, a very weak WM 
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man, famed only for his readineſs of ſpeaking florid Latin, which | : 
be had attained to a degree beyond any man of the age; but his | 1 
ſtyle was too poetical, and full of Epithets and Figures. 108 

I name Sir George Saville laſt, becauſe he deſerves a more co- ze | hl 


= pious character. He roſe afterwards to be Viſcount, Earl, and character. 
Marquis of Halifax. He was a man of a great and ready wit; 
full of life, and very pleaſant; much turned to ſatyr. He let 
his wit run much on matters of religion : So that he paſſed for a 
bold and determined Atheiſt; tho he often ptoteſted to me, he 
was not one; and ſaid, he believed there was not one in the world: 
He confeſſed, he could not ſwallow down every thing that di- 
vines impoſed on the world: He was a Chriſtian in ſubmiſſion: 
He believed as much as he could, and he hoped that God would 
not lay it to his charge, if he could not diſgeſt iron, as an oſtrich 
did, nor -take Pans, to belief things that muſt burſt him: If he 
had any ſcruples, they were not ſought: for, nor cheriſhed by 
him; for he never read an atheiſtical book. In a fit of ſick- 
neſs, I knew him very much touched with a ſenſe of religion. 


* 
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1668. 1 was' then often with him. He ſeemed full of good purpoſes. 
& VV But they went off with his ſickneſs. He was always talking of 
morality and friendſhip. He was punctual in all payments, and 
— in all his private dealings. But, with relation to the publick, 

e went backwards and forwards, and changed ſides ſo often, 
that in concluſion no ſide truſted him. He ſeemed full of Com- 
mor- wealth notions: Yet he went into the worſt part of King 
Charles's reign. The livelineſs of his imagination was always 
too hard for his judgment. A ſevere jeſt was preferred by him 


to all arguments whatſoever. And he was endleſs in conſultati- 
ons: For when after much diſcourſe a point was ſettled, if he 
could find a new jeſt, to make even that which was ſuggeſted | 
by himſelf ſeem ridiculous, he could not hold, but would ſtudy RR 
to raiſe the credit of his wit, tho' it made others call his judg- RY 


ment in queſtion. When he talked to me as a philoſopher of \ 
his contempt of the world, I aſked him, what he meant by get- RE 
ting ſo many new titles, which I call'd the hanging himſelf about 

with bells and tinſel. He had no other excuſe for it, but this, 

that, ſince the world were ſuch fools as to value thoſe matters, a 

man muſt be a fool for company: He conſidered them but as 
rattles: Yet rattles pleaſe children: So theſe might be of uſe to 

his family. His heart was much ſet on raifing his family. But, 

tho he made a vaſt eſtate for them, he buried two of his ſons 
himſelf, and almoſt all his grandchildren. The ſon that ſurvi- 

ved was an honeſt man, but far inferior to him. I do not re- 
member who beſides theſe were of that Committee, which becauſe 

it ſate in Brook-honſe, was called by the name of that houſe. 


1669. The Court was much troubled to ſee an enquiry of this kind 
er ft on foot. It was faid, the King was baſely treated, when all 
amen men his expence was to be looked into. On the other hand it was 

dne Con. anſwered, that the Parliament did not look into his revenue, 
| but only to the diſtribution of that treaſure that was truſted to 

him for carrying on the war. I was told, that, after all the 
moſt ſhameful items that could be put into an account, there 
was none offered for about 800000 J. But I was not then 
in England: So I was very imperfectly informed as to this mat- 
ter. The chief men that promoted this were taken off, (as the 
word then was for corrupting 'members,) in which the Court 
made ſo great a progreſs, that it was thought the King could 
never have been prevailed on to part with a Parliament ſo much 
Practiſed on, and where every man's price was known; for as 2 
man roſe in his credit in the Houſe, he raiſed his price, and ex- 
| E to be treuted aceordingly. In all this enquiry che care- 

inels and luxury of the Court came to be ſo much pu” 

7 that 
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the King's ſpirit was much ſharpened upon it. All the 1669. 
Fache 5 — bim magnified foreiget governments, where 
the Princes were abſolute, that in France more particularly. 
Many to pleaſe him ſaid, it was a very eafy thing to ſhake 
off the reſtraints of law, if the King would but ſet about it. 
The Crown of Denmark was elective, and ſubject to a Senate, 
and yer was in one day, without any viſible force, changed to 
be both hereditary and abſolute, no rebellion nor convulſion 
of ſtate following on it. The King loved the project in gene- 
ral; but would not give himſelf the trouble of laying or mana- 
ging it. And therefore, till his affairs were made eaſier, and 
the project grew clearer, he reſolved to keep all things cloſe 
within himſelf; and went on in the common maxim, to balance 
party againſt party, and by doing popular things to get money 
of his Parliament, under the pretence of ſupporting the Triple 
Alliance. So money: bills paſſed eaſily in the Houſe of Com- 
mons: Which by a ſtrange reverſe came to be oppoſed in the 
Houſe of Lords; who began to complain, that the money: bills 
came up ſo thick, that it was ſaid, there was no end of their 
giving. Eud ſignifying purpoſe, as well as a meaſure, this paſs'd 
nas a a jeſt at that time. Sir John Coventry made a groſs re- 
flection on the King's amours. He was one of thoſe who ſtrug- 

gled much againſt the giving money. The common method 
is: After thoſe who oppoſe ſuch bills fail in the main vote, the 
next thing they endeavour is, to lay the money on fonds that 
will be unacceptable, and will prove deficient. So theſe men 
propoſed the laying a tax on thePlay-houſes, which in ſo diſſolute 
a time were become neſts of proſtitution. And the ſtage was defil- 
ed beyond all example, Dryden, the great maſter of Dramatick 
Poeſy, being a monſter of immodeſty, and of impurity of all forts. 
This was oppoſed by the Court: It was ſaid, the Players were 
the King's ſervants, and a part of his pleaſure. Coventry aſked, 
whether did the King's pleaſure lie among the men, or the wo- 
men that acted? This was carried with great indignation to the 
Court. It was ſaid, this was the firſt time that the King was 
perſonally reflected on: If it was paſſed over, more of the ſame 
kind would follow; and it would grow a faſhion to talk fo: Ir 
was therefore fit to take ſuch ſevere notice of this, that no bo- 
dy ſhould dare to talk at that rate for the future. The Duke 
of Jork told me, he ſaid all he could to the King to divert him 
from the reſolution he took; which was to ſend ſome of the 
Guards, and watch in the ſtreets where Sir John lodged, and 
leave a mark upon him. Sands and Obrian, and ſome others, 
went thither: And as Coventry was going home, they drew abont 
222 Jy him 
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1669. him. He ſtood up to the wall, and ſnatched the flambeau out of 

his ſervant's hands: And with that in the one hand, and his 

3 ſword in the other, he defended himſelf ſo well, that he got 

 Cmenirys more credit by it than by all the actions of his life. He woun- 

_ s ed ſome of them; but was ſoon diſarmed: And then they cut 

his noſe to the bone, to teach him to remember what reſpect 

he owed to the King: And ſo they left him, and went back to 

the Duke of Monmonth's, where Obriar's arm was dreſſed. That 

matter was executed by orders from the Duke of Monmouth : For 

which he was ſeverely cenſured, becauſe he lived then in profeſ- 

ſions of friendſhip with Coventry; ſo that his ſubjection to the 

King was not thought an excuſe for directing ſo vile an attempt 

on his friend, without ſending him ſecret notice of what was 

deſigned. -, Coventry had his noſe ſo well needled up, that the Wh 

ſcar was ſcarce to be diſcerned. This put the Houſe of Com- 

mons in a furious uproar. They paſſed a bill of baniſhment T 

againſt the actors of it; and put a clauſe in it, that it ſhould MY 

not be in the King's power to pardon them. This gave greaa MR 
advantages to all thoſe that oppoſed the Court: And was often 
remembred, and much improved, by all the angry men of this 
time. The names of the Court and Country party, which till 

now. had ſeemed to be forgotten, were again revived. 

A new pro- When the City was pretty well rebuilt, they began to take 
88 care of the Churches, which had lain in aſhes ſome years. And 
cles. in that time, Conventicles abounded in all the parts of the City. 
It was thought hard to hinder men from worſhipping God any 
way as they could, when there were no Churches, nor Miniſters 

| to look after them. But they began to raiſe Churches of boards, 
n till the publick allowance ſhould be raiſed towards the building 
= the Churches. Theſe they called Tabernacles: And they fitted 

them up with pews and galleries as Churches. So now an Act 
was propoſed, reviving the former Act againſt Conventicles, 
with ſome new clauſes in it. One was very extraordinary, that 
if any doubt ſhould ariſe concerning the meaning of any part of 
this Act, it was to be determined in the ſenſe that was the moſt 
contrary, to, Conventicles, it being the intention of the Houſe 
to repreſs. them in the moſt effectual manner poſſible. The other 
was, the laying a heavy fine on ſuch Juſtices of the Peace, 25 
ſhould not execute the law, when informations were brought 
them. Upon this many, who would not be the inſtruments of 
ſuch ſeverities, left the bench, and would fit there no longer. 
This Act was executed in the City very ſeverely in Harling's Ma- 
joralty; and put things in ſuch diſorder, that many of the trad- 

ing men of the City began to talk of removing with their ſtocks 
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over to Holland. But the King ordered a ſtop to be put to far- 1669. 
ther ſeverities. Many of the ſects either diſcontinued their meet 
ings, or held tbem very ſecretly with ſmall numbers, and not 
in hours of publick worſhip. Yet informers were encouraged, 
and were every where at work. The behaviour of the Qua- 
kers was more particular, and had ſomething in it that looked 
bold. They met at the ſame place, and at the ſame hour as 
before. And when they were ſeized, none of them would go 
out of the way: They went all together to priſon: They ſtaid 
there till they were diſmiſs d; for they would not petition to be (et 
at liberty, nor would they pay their fines ſet on them, nor ſo 
much as the jayl fees, calling theſe the wages of unrighteouſ- 
ne. And as ſoon as they were let out, they went to their 
meeting houſes again: And, when they found theſe were ſhut up 
by order, they held their meetings on the ſtreets, before the 
doors of thoſe houſes. They ſaid, they would not diſown, or 
be aſhamed of their meeting together to worſhip God: But in 
ES imitation of Daniel they would do it the more publickly, becauſe 
EE they were forbidden the doing it. Some called this obſtinacy, 
EZ while others called it firmneſs. But by it they carried their point: 
For the Government grew weary of dealing with ſo much per- 
verſeneſs, and ſo began with letting them alone, 
The King had by this time got all the money that he ex- The King 
* pected from the Houſe of Commons, and that after great prac- monty tothe 
| tice on both Lords and Commons. Many bones of contention Pont of 
were thrown in, to create differences between the two Honſes, 
to try if by both Houſes inſiſting on them the money bills might 
fall. Bur, to prevent all trouble from the Lords, the King was 
adviſed to go, and be preſent at all their debates. Lord Lau- 
derdale valued himſelf to me on this advice, which he ſaid he 
gave. At firſt the King fat decently on the throne, tho even 
that was a great reſtraint on the freedom of debate; which had 
ſome effect for a while: Tho? afterwards many of the Lords 
ſeemed to ſpeak with the more boldneſs, becauſe, they ſaid, 
one heard it to whom they had no other acceſs but in that place; 
and they took the more liberty, becauſe what they had ſaid could 
not be reported wrong. The King, who was often weary of 
time, and did not know how to get round the day, liked the 
going to the Houſe, as a pleaſant diverſion. So he went con- 
ſtantly. And he quickly left the throne, and ſtood by the fire; 
which drew a croud about him, that broke all the decency of 
that Houſe: For before that time every Lord ſat regularly in 
his place: But the King's coming broke the order of their fit- 
ting as became Senators, The King's going thither had a _ 
Worle 
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1669. worſe effect: For he became a common ſolicitor, not only in 
» publick affairs, but even in private matters of juſtice. He would 


in a very little time haye gone round the Houſe, and ſpoke to 
every man that he thought worth ſpeaking to. And he was apt 
to do that upon the ſolicitation of any of the Ladies in favour, 
or of any that had credit with them. He knew well on whom 
he could prevail: So being once in a matter of juſtice deſired to 
ſpeak to the Earl of Eſſex, and the Lord Hollis, he ſaid, they 


were ſtiff and ſullen men: But when he was next deſired to 


ſolicit two others, he undertook to do it; and ſaid, they are 


men of no conſcience, fo I will take the government of their 
conſcience into my own hands. Yet when any of the Lords 
told him plainly, that they could not vote as he deſired, he 
ſeemed to take it well from them. When the Act againſt Con- 
venticles was debated in that Houſe, Willins argued long againſt 
it. The King was much for having it paſs, nor that he intend- 
ed to execute it, but he was glad to have that body of men at 
mercy, and to force them to concur in the deſign for a general 
toleration, He ſpoke to Willins not to oppoſe it. He anſwer- 
ed, he thought it an ill thing both in conſcience and policy: 
Therefore, both as he was an Eugliſb man, and a Biſhop, he 
was bound to oppoſe it. The King then deſired him not to 
come to the Houſe while it depended. He ſaid, by the law and 
conſtitution of England, and by his Majeſty's favour, he had a 
right to debate and vote: And he was neither afraid nor aſham- 
ed to own his opinion in that matter, and to act purſuant to 
it. So he went on: And the King was not offended with his free- 
dom. But tho he bore. with ſuch a frank refuſing to comply 
with his deſire, yet if any had made him ſuch general anſwers, 
as led him to believe they intended to be compliant, and had not 
in all things done as he expected, he called that a juggling with 
him; and he was apt to ſpeak hardly of them on that account. 
No ſooner was the King at eaſe, and had his fleet put in good 
caſe, and his ſtores and magazines well furniſhed, than he im- 
mediately fell to negotiating with France, both to ruine Holland, 
and to ſubvert the government of England. The Brook-houſe 
buſineſs, as well as the burning his fleet, tuck as deep as any 
thing could do in his heart. He reſolved to revenge the one, 
and to free himſelf from the apprehenſions of the others return- 
ing upon him: Tho' the Houſe of Commons were ſo far practiſed 
on, that the report of Brook-houſe was let fall; and that matter 
was no more inſiſted on. Vet he abhorred the precedent, and 
the diſcoveries that had been made upon it. 
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The Prince of Orange came over to him in the winter 1669. 1669. 
He was then in the twentieth year of his age: So he came over, ee 
both to ſee how the King intended to pay the great debt that of 0range | 
he owed him, which had been contracted by his father on his 8 3 
account, and likewiſe to try What offices the King would do in 
order to his advancement to the Stadtholderſhip. The King 
treated him civilly. He aſſured him he would pay the debt: But 
did not lay down any method of doing it: So theſe were only 
good words. He tryed the Prince, as the Prince himſelf told me in 
point of religion: He ſpoke of all the Proteſtants as a factious 
body, broken among themſelves ever ſince they had broken off 
from the main body; and wiſhed, that he would take more 
pains, and look into theſe things better, and not to be led by 
bis Dutch blockheads. The Prince told all this to Zuyleſteyn 
his natural uncle. They were both amazed at it; and wonder- 
ed, how the King could truſt fo great a ſecret, as his being a 
Papiſt, to ſo young a perſon. The Prince told me, that he 
never ſpoke of this to any other perſon, till after his death: 
But he carried it always in his own mind, and could nor hinder 
= himſelf from judging of all the King's intentions after that from 
ES the diſcovery he had then made of his own ſentiments. Nor 

did he, upon his not complying with that propoſition, expect 
any real aſſiſtance of the King, but general interceſſions, which 
ſignifyed nothing: And that was all he obtained. 1 
So far have I carried on the thread of the affairs of England, The affirs 
down from the peace of Breda to the year 1670, in which the of . 
negotiation with the Court of France was ſet on foot. I am not 
ſure, that every thing is told in juſt order; becauſe I was all the 
while very much retired from the world and from company. But 
I am confident, I have given a true repreſentation of things; ſince 
I had moſt of theſe matters from perſons who knew them well, and 
who were not like to deceive me. But now I return to my own 
country, where the ſame ſpirit appeared in the adminiſtration. A treaty for 
The King was now upon meaſures of moderation and com- modaion 


| «414 ef modation 
prehenſion: So theſe were alſo purſued in Scotland.  Leightoun with the 


was the only perſon among the Biſhops who declared for theſe day; vi 
methods: And he made no ſtep without talking it over to me.“ 

A great many Churches were already vacant. The people fell 

off entirely from all the Epiſcopal Clergy in the weſtern Coun- 

ties: And a ſet of hot, fiery, young teachers went about 

among them, inflaming them more and more: So it was neceſ- 

ſary to find a remedy 701 this. Lezghtoun propoſed, that a trea- 

ty ſhould be ſer on foot in order to the accommodating our dif- 
ferences, and for changing the laws that had carried the Epiſ- 
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ſelves put in practice. He ſaw both Church and State were rent: 
Religion was like to be loſt: Popery, or rather barbarity, way 
like to come in upon us: And therefore he propoſed ſuch 2 


ſcheme, as he thought might have taken in the ſobereſt men 


of Preſbyterian principles; reckoning that, if the ſchiſm coulq 
be once healed, and order be once reſtored, it might be eaſy 
to bring things into ſuch management, that the conceſſions then 
to be offered ſhould do no great hurt in preſent, and ſhould die 
with that generation. He obſerved the extraordinary conceſſi- 
ons made by the African Church to the Donatiſts, who were eve- 
ry whit as wild and extravagant as our people were: Therefore 
he went indeed very far in the extenuating the Epiſcopal antho- 


rity: But he Gay a it would be eaſy afterwards to recover 


what ſeemed neceflary to be yielded at preſent. : 
. He propoſed, that the Church ſhould be governed by the 
Biſhops and their Clergy, mixing together in the Church Judi- 
catories; in which the Biſhop ſhould a& only as a preſident, 


and be determined by the majority of his Preſbyters, both in 


matters of juriſdiction and ordination: And that the Preſbyterians 


ſhould be allowed, when they fat down firſt in theſe Judicatories, 
to declare, that their fitting under a Biſhop was ſubmitted to 
by them only for peace ſake, with a reſervation of their opi- 


nion with relation to any ſuch preſidency : And that no negative 


vote ſhonld be claimed by the Biſhop : That Biſhops ſhould go 


to the Churches, in which ſuch as were to be ordained were to 


ſerve, and hear and diſcuſs any exceptions that were made to 
them, and ordain them with the concurrence of the Preſbyte- 
ry: That ſuch as were to be ordained ſhould have leave to de- 


clare their opinion, if they thought the Biſhop was only the 


head of the Preſbyters. And he alſo propoſed, that there ſhould 


be provincial Synods, to fit in courſe every third year, or of- 


ner, if the King ſhould ſummon them; in which complaints of 
the Biſhops ſhould be received; and they ſhould be cenſured 
accordingly. The laws that ſettled Epiſcopacy, and the autho- 


rity of a National Synod, were to be altered according to this 


ſcheme, To juſtify, or rather to excuſe theſe conceſſions, which 
left little more than the name of a Biſhop, he ſaid, as for their 
proteſtation, it would be little minded, and ſoon forgotten: 
The world would ſee the union that would be again ſettled among 


us, and the proteſtation would lie dead in the books, and die 
with thoſe that made it: As for the negative vote, Biſhops 


generally managed matters ſo, that they had no occaſion for 


i: Bur, if it ſhould be found neceſſary, it might be lodged in the 


Kings 
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the preſent race could be but laid in their graves in peace, all 
thoſe heats would abate, if not quite fall off. He alſo thought, 
ir was a much decenter thing, for Biſhops to go upon the place 
where the Miniſter was to ſerve, and to ordain after ſolemn 
faſting and prayer, than to huddle it up at their Cathedrals, 
with no ſolemnity, and ſcarce with common decency. It ſeem- 
ed alſo reaſonable, that Biſhops ſhould be liable to cenſure, as 
well as other people: And that in a fixed Court, which was to 
conſiſt of Biſhops, and Deans, and two choſen from every 
Preſbytery. The liberty offered to ſuch as were to be ordained, 
to declare their opinion, was the hardeſt part of the whole. It 
looked like the perpetuating a factious and irregular humour. 
But few would make uſe of it. All the Churches in the gift of 
the King, or of the Biſhops, would go to men of other princi- 
ples. But tho ſome things of an ill diſgeſtion were at ſuch a 
time admitted, yet, if by theſe means the ſchiſm could be once 
healed, and the Nation again ſettled in a peacable ſtate, the ad- 
vantage of that would balance all that was loſt by thoſe abate- 
ments that were to be made in the Epiſcopal authority ; which 
had been raiſed too high, and to correct that was now to be let fall 
too low, if it were not for the good that was to be hoped for 
from this Accommodation: For this came to be the word as 
Comprehenſion was in England. He propoſed farther, that a 
treaty might be ſet on foot, for bringing the Preſbyterians to 
accept of theſe conceſſions. The Earl of Kncardin was againſt 
all treating with them: They were a trifling ſort of diſputatious 
people: They would fall into much wrangling, and would ſub- 
divide among themſelves: And the young and ignorant men 
among them, that were accuſtomed to popular declamations, 
would ſay, here was a bargain made to ſell Chriſt's Kingdom, 
and his prerogative. He therefore propoſed, that ſince we knew 
both their principles and their tempers, we ought to carry the 
conceſſions as far as it was either reaſonable or expedient, and 
paſs theſe into laws: And then they would ſubmit to a ſettle- 
ment that was made, and that could not be helped, more eaſi- 
ly than give a conſent before hand to any thing that ſeemed to 
entrench on that which they called the liberty of the Church. 
Leightoun did fully agree with him in this. But Lord Lauder. 
dale would never conſent to that. He ſaid, a law that did fo 
entirely change the conſtitution of the Church, when it came to 
be paſs d and printed, would be conſtrued in England as a pulling 
down of Epiſcopacy; unleſs he could have this to ſay in excule 

af | for 


King's name with ſome ſecular perſon, who ſhould interpoſe 1669. 
as often as the Biſhop ſaw it was expedient to uſe it: And if] 
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1669. for it, that the Preſpyterians were willing to come under that 


A 


LY — model. So he ſaid, fince the load of what was to be done in Sco;- 


An indul- 
gence pro- 
poſed, 


land would fall heavieſt on him, he would not expoſe himſelf 
much, as the paſſing any ſuch act muſt certainly do, till he 
knew what effects would follow on it. So we were forced to try 
how to deal with them in a treaty. | | 

I was ſent to propoſe this ſcheme to Hutchmſon, who was 


eſteemed the learnedeſt man among them. But I was only to 


try him, and to talk of it as a notion of my own. He had mar- 
ried my couſin german; and I had been long acquainted with 
him. He look'd on it as a project that would never take effect: 
So he would not give his opinion about it. He faid, when theſe 
conceſhons were paſsd into laws, he would know what he ſhould 
think of them: But he was one of many, ſo he avoided to de- 
clare himſelf. The next thing under conſideration was, hoy 
to diſpoſe of the many-vacancies, and how to put a ſtop to Con- 
venticles. Leightoun propoſed, that they ſhould be kept ſtill va- 
cant, while the treaty was on foot; and that the Preſbyterians 
ſhould ſee how much the Government was in earneſt in the de- 
ſign of bringing them to ſerve in the Church, when fo many 
places were kept open for them. 

The Earl of 7weedale thought the treaty would run into a 
great length, and to many niceties, and would perhaps come 


to nothing in concluſion. So he propoſed the granting ſome 


of the outed Miniſters leave to go and ſerve in thoſe pariſhes 
by an Act of the King's indulgence, from whence it came to be 
called the Indulgence. Leigbioun was againſt this. He thought, 
nothing would bring on the Preſbyterians to a treaty, ſo much as 
the hopes of being again ſuffered to return to their benefices: 
Whereas, if they were once admitted to them, they would reck- 
on they had gained their point, and would grow more back- 
ward. I was deſired to go into the weſtern parts, and to give 
a true account of matters, as I found them there. So I went, 
as in a viſit to the Duke of Hamiltion; whoſe Ducheſs was a wo- 
man of great piety, and great parts. She had much credit 
among them; for ſhe paſs'd for a zealous Preſbyterian, tho ſhe 
proteſted to me, ſhe never entred into the points of controverſy, 
and had no ſettled opinion about forms of Government; only 
ſhe thought their Miniſters were good men, who kept the coun- 
try in great quiet and order: They were, ſhe ſaid, blameleſs in 
their lives, devout in their way, and diligent in their labours. 


The people were all in a phrenzy, and were in no diſpoſition 


to any treaty. The furiouſeſt men among them were buſy in 
Conventicles, 'inflaming them againſt all agreements: So ſhe 
thought, 
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of the hands. of the mad preachers, that were then molt in vogae: 
This would likewiſe create a cophdence in hem: For they were 
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1g. When He came back to Notland Re moved in Council that 
WE” au indulgenre might be gratiret” to fome'of the Publick Reſy- 
poſed thein- Jurlonlers, with ſome rules and reſtraints; ſuch as, that they ſhoiild 
lone Min- Hot ſpeak, or preath, againſt Epiſcopacy, and that they ſhoulq 
ſters that did pt admit to eſther of the Sacraments any of the neighbouring 


not con- 


— atiſhes wichour' 4 defire from their own Miniſters; and that 
ey ſhoufd ONE Ne ANee to obſerve theſe rules. He knew 
rhat his propohtion, 


tion, for all the ſhew of moderation that was in 
it, could have no effect: For the Reſolutioflers and the Proteſtors 
Had laid dow their old diſputes, and were reſolved to come un- 
der no diſcrimination on that account ; nor would they engage 
to obſerve: any limitations chat ſhoald be laid on them. They 
. might lay reſtraints on them, and puniſh 
ew, if they broke thro! them: And they would obey them, 
or trot, at their perf. Bur they laid down this for a maxim, that 
they had received à compleat Miniſtry from (riſt, and that 
the judicatories of the Church had only power to govern them 
in the exerciſe of rheir function. If the King ſhould lay any 
limitations on them, they might obey thefe, as prudence fol 
direct: But they would not bind themfel ves up by any engage- 
ment of their own. Barnet, and his Clerpy, (for the dioceſe of 
Glaſcow is above the fourth part of all Scorland,) came to Eder 
burgh fall of high complaints, that the Churches were univer- 
fally forſaken, and that Conventicles abounded in every corner 
of the country. A proclamation was upon that iſſued out, in 
imitation of the Eugliſh AR, ſetting a he of 50 J. upon every 
landlord, on whoſe grotinds any Conventicle was held, which 
he might recover, as he could, of thofe who were at any ſuch 
Conventicle. This was plainly againſt law; for the Council had 
no 4 by their authority to Kr arbitrary fines. It was pre- 
tended on the other hand, that the Act of Parliament that had 
reſtored Epiſc 
cution of that Ack to the Privy Council by all the beſt ways 
they could think f. But the lawyers of the Conncil-board faid, 
that in matters of property their power was certainly tied up to 
the direction of the law: And the clauſe mentioned related on- 
ly to particular methods, but could not be conſtrued fo far, a 
this proclamation carried the matter. The proclamation went 
oat, but was never executed. It was fent up to London, and 
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* had a clauſe in it, recommending the exe- 
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armed; and trained, and caſt into independent regiments and 1669. 
troops, Who were all to be under ſuch orders as the Council iſ Y 
ſued out. All this was againſt law: For the King had only a 0 
power upon an extraordinary occaſion to raiſe, and march ſuch ö 
a body of men, as he ſnould ſummon together; and that at his 
own charge: But the converting this into a ſtanding militia, 
which carried with it a ſtanding charge, was thought a great 
ſtretch of prerogative. Vet it was reſolved on; tho? great ex- 
ceptions were made to it by che lawyers, chiefly by Sir 2 Nif= 
Lit, the King's advocate, a man of great learning, both in law 
and in many other things, chiefly in the Greek learning: He 
was a perſon of great integrity, and always ſtood firm to the 
law. The true ſecret of this deſign was, that Lord Lauderdale 
was now preſſing to get into the management of the affairs of 
England. And he ſawwhat the Court was aiming at. And he 
had a mind to make himſelf conſiderable by this, that he had 
in his hand a great army, with a magazine of arms, and a 
ſtock of money laid up in Scotland for any accident that might 
happen. So all his creatures, and Lady Dyſert more than all 
the reſt, had this up in all companies, that none before him 
ever dreamt how to make Scotland conſiderable to the King: 
But now it began to make a great figure. An Army, a Maga- 
zine, and a Treaſure, were words of a high ſound ; chiefly now 
that the Houſe of Commons was like to grow ſo intractable, 
that the Duke of Buckingham deſpaired of being able to manage 
them. He moved the diſſolving the Parliament, and calling 
a new one: And thought the Nation would chooſe men leſs zea- 
lous for the Church; for theſe were all againſt him. But the 
King would not venture on it. He knew the Houſe of Com- 
mons was either. firm to him by their own 33 Or by 
his management they could be made ſo: And therefore he 
would not run the riſk of any new election. He had the Diſ- 
ſenters much in his power, by the ſevere laws under which they 
lay at his mercy: But he did not know what influence they 
might have in elections, and in a new Parliament: Theſe he 
knew were in their hearts enemies to prerogative; which he 
believed they would ſhew, as ſoon as they got themſelves to 
be delivered from the laws, that then put them in the King's 
| power. : #5 W 
Lord Tweedale was then at London: And he ſet on foot aPropottions 
Propoſition, that came to nothing, but made ſo much noiſe, af he to 
and was of ſuch importance, that it deſerves to be enlarged on. Kingdoms. 
It was for the union of both Kingdoms. The Kin g Ike it; 
becauſe he reckoned, that, at leaſt for his time, he fhould be 
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= Ih nal the Members 'xkat,hould, be ſent up from Scotland 
Ne . of Bac hnalam went. in cally. to a new thing: And 
5 Keeper Bhidgeman yas: muchofer it. The Lord Lauder- 
A se is ychemenaly alt made it JE to hold a Par- 
ngen Cg land,' wherQbe: intended to be the King's Com- 
Mmiſfſonger . Ihe Harl of Tueedale was for it on other accounts, 
beak w ſettle the.eftabliſhnient . of, che militia, and to get ſome 
ee the! laws that related to the Church: And he 
Karove: at che union, as, a thing which he thought might be 
brought About. Scotland, he Jaid, was even;then'under great unea- 
ſmeſs, the" the King knew;theiſtate,of that Kingdom: But when 
anch erer g ſhould reign; that knew. net Joſeph, (ſo he expeſſed 
the Nation would be delixered up to favourites, and be de- 
Fa bs by. them; Rich provinees, like thoſe that belong- 
ed jtq p, could hold ud long under oppreſſion :. But a 
ena would be ſoon. diſpeopled, if much oppreſſed: Aud 
4 ing. of deep deſigns agalaſt publick libeery ould careſs 
155 pe DIO 1 page ved br ince a poor rl 
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ated. be reckaged, . oth be ee me, es eng for 
To of people was not above a tenth Part, And, | for wealth 
not above a fortieth part of the Iſland. 


II he .diſcourſe of the union was kept up, fil is. it was 5 
be. fucomon 2 Ag W. Parliament in Scarlgnd. Then Lord Las 


derdale, made t he King reflect on the old ſcheme he had laid 


before him at the. Reſtoration: And 0 undertook to manage 

the } afliament. ſo, as to make:: it anſwer that end more effectual- 

ty 1 an any before. him had ever done, This was reſolved on 

in the ſummer 1669. I being then at Hamilton; and having 

got the beſt information of the ſtate of the country that I could, 

3:Bacord DNR nene account of all I. had heard to the Lord Tweedale, 

* = 11:0 and, copcluded is, with, an advice to put ſome of the more mo- 
— derate gf che Preſbyterians into the vacant Churches. Sir Ko- 
gern == 785 me, the letter was ſo well, liked, that it was 
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had no a pauſible thing to ſupport it. So my principles, and 
zeal for the Church, and I know not what be 1des were raiſed 
to make my advice ſignify ſomewhat. _ And it was fad, I was 
the man that went moſt entirely into Leighrown's maxims. So 
this indiſcreet letter of mine, ſent without communicating it to. 
Leightoan, gave the deciding ſtroke. And, as may be eaſily be⸗ 
lieved, it drew much hatred on me from all that either knew it, 
or did ſuſpect it. 


choice ought to be free; whereas now they wee limited; to 


* 


the perſon named by the Council, which looked like i a 
io the. perſons 
with which they had often diverted themſelves. * But cruples 


are mighty things, when they concur with inclination or inter- 


ﬆ: And when they are not ſupported by theſe, men learn diſ- 


Cccc. tinctions 
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tinctions to get free from them. So it happened in this caſe: 
For tho' ſome few. were ſtartled at theſe things, yet they lay in 
no man's way; for every man went, and was. poſſeſſed: of the 
Church marked out for him: And at firſt the people of the 
country ran to them with a ſort of tranſport of joy. Yet this 
was .ſoon cooled. It was hoped, that they would have begun 
their miniſtry with a publick teſtimony againſt all that had been 
done in. oppoſition to what they were accuſtomed to call the 
work of God. But they were filent at that time, and preached 
only the doctrines of Chriſtianity. This diſguſted all thoſe who 
loved to hear their Miniſters preach to the times, as they calbd 
it. The ſtop put to the Indulgence made many conclude, that 
thoſe, who had obtained the favour, had entred into ſecret en- 
gagements. So they came. to call them the King's Curates, as 
they had called the Clergy in deriſion the Biſhop's Curates, 
Their caution brought them under a worſe character of dumb 
dogs, that could not bark. Thoſe, who by their fierce behaviour 
had ſhut themſelves out from a ſhare in the Indulgence, began to 
call this Eraſtianiſm, and the Civil Magiſtrates aſſuming the pow- 
er of ſacred matters. They ſaid, this was viſibly an artifice to lay 
things aſleep with the preſent generation; and was one of the - 
depths of Satan, to give a preſent quiet, in order to the certain 
deſtruction of Preſbytery. And it was alſo ſaid, that there was 
a viſible departing of the divine aſſiſtance from thoſe preachers: 
They preached no more with: the power and authority that had 
accompanied them at Conventicles. So many began to fall off 
from them, and to go again to Conventicles. Many of the 
preachers confeſſed to me, that they found an ignorance and a 
deadneſs among. thoſe who had been; the hotteſt upon their 
meetings, beyond what could have been imagined. They that 
could. have argued about the intrinſick power of the Church, 
and Epiſcopacy, and Preſbytery, upon which all their ſermons 
had chiefly run for ſeveral years, knew very little of the eſſen- 
rials of religion, But the indulged preachers, inſtead of ſetting 
hemfelves with the zeal and courage that became them againſt 
the follies of the people, of which they confeſſed to my ſelf 
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of King CHARLES II. 283 
The Indulgence was ſettled in a hurry. But when it came to 1669. 
be deſcanted on, it appeared to be plainly againſt law: For by Fe Gt” 
the Act reſtoring Epiſcopacy none were capable of benefices, plained of 
but ſuch as ſhould own the authority of Biſhops, and be inſti- ass 
tuted by them. So now the Epiſcopal party, that were wont to 
put all authority in the King, as long as he was for them, be- 
an to talk of law. They ſaid, the King's power was bounded 
2 the law; and that theſe proceedings were the trampling of 
law under foot. For all parties, as they need the ſhelter of law, 
or the ſtretches of the prerogative, are apt by turns to magnify 
the one, or the other. Burnet and his Clergy were out of mea- 
ſure enraged at the indulgence. They were not only abandon- 
ed, but ill uſed by the people, who were beginning to threat- 
en, or to buy them out of their Churches, that they alſo might 
have the benefit of the Indulgence. The Synod of the Clergy 
was held at G/a/eew in Oftober: And they moved, that an ad- 
dreſs might be drawn up, repreſenting to the King the miſeries 
they were under, occaſioned by the Indulgence: They complain- 
ed of it as illegal, and as like to be fatal to the Church. This 
was, according to the words in ſome of their Acts of Parliament, 
a miſrepreſenting the King's proceedings, in order to the alie- 
' nating the hearts of his ſubjects from him; which was made ca- 
pital, as may appear by the account bes in the former book of 
the proceedings againſt the Lord Balmerinock. He that drew this 
addreſs was one Roß, afterwards Archbiſhop, firſt of Glaſcow, 
and then of St. Andrews; who was an ignorant many, and vio- 
lent out of meaſure. So it was drawn full of acrimony. Yer they 
reſolved to keep it ſecret, till advice ſhould be taken upon it; 
and accordingly to preſent it to the Privy Council, or not. A 
Copy of this was procured by indirect methods: And it was ſent 
up to Court, after the Earl of Lauderdale was come off, and 
was in his way to hold the Parliament in Scozland. Lord 
Lauderdale had left all his concerns at Court with Sir Robert 
Murray For, tho, at his Miſtriſss inſtigation, he had uſed him 
very unworthily, yet he had ſo great an opinion of his vertue 
and candor, that he left all his affairs to his care. As ſoon as 
the King ſaw; the Clergy's addreſs, he faid, it was a new weſt- 
ern remonſtrance: And he ordered, that Burner ſhould not be 
ſuffered to come to the Parliament, and that he ſhould be pro- 
ceeded againſt as far as the law could carty the matter. It was 
not eaſy to ſtretch this ſo far, as to to make it criminal. But 
Burnet being obnoxious on other accounts, they intended to 
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mint in to their care the preſervation! of the Church, as eſtäbliſnied 
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| The Parliament, was opened in n November: 'Lord'Landerdale, 


The one was, the recomimendin ng 
by 


ſpeech. r ran upon two hea 


V Upon, which he took k occaſion i to exptels great zeal for Epiſ- 

copay, The other head related 1 to the union of both Kingdoms. 

All. that Was done relatie to that was, that an Act paſs d for 2 

f treaty about its, And in A followin! ſummer, in a 4 50 
ſeſſion, Commiſſioners were named, who went up to treat about 

it. But they made no progreſs: 'And the thing fell fo ſoon, 

that it was very viſible it was never intended in good earneſt, 
The _ ok The two firſt Ads "that Maes in Parliament ere! of n more 
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ing ſufficiently conſidered the extent of the words, and the conſe- 1669. 
quences that might follow on ſuch an Act; for which, he was > 


: 


very ſorry, as long as he lived. But at that time there was no 
apprehenſions in Scorland of the danger of Popery. Many 
of the beſt of the Epiſcopal Clergy, Nairn, and Charteris in par- 
ticular, were highly offended at the Act. They thought it 
plainly made the King our Pope. The Preſbyterians ſaid, 
it put him in Chriff's ſtead. They ſaid, the King had alrea- 
dy too much power in the matters of the Church: And no- 
thing ruined the Clergy more, than their being brought into 


ſervile compliances, and a baſe dependance upon Courts. I had 
no ſhare in the counſels about this Act. I only thought it was 


deſigned by Lord: Tweedale to juſtify the Indulgence, which he 
proteſted to me was his chief end in it. And no body could ever 
tell me how the word Eccleſiaſtical matters was put in the Act. 
Leightoun thought, he was ſure it was put in after the draught 


and form of the Act was agreed on. It was generally charged 


on Lord Lauderdale. And when the Duke's religion came to be 
known, then all people ſaw, how much the legal ſettlement of 
our religion was put in his power by this means. Yet the pre- 
amble of the Act being only concerning the external govern- 
ment of the Church, it was thought, that the words Eccle/raſti- 
cal matters were to be confined to the ſenſe that was limited by 
the preamble. | 


The next Act that paſs'd was concerning the Militia: All that An AR for 
had been done in railing it was approved: And it was enacted, Mida.“ 


that it ſhould till be kept up, and be ready to march into any 


of the King's dominions, for any cauſe in which his Majeſty's 


authority, power, or greatneſs ſhould be concerned; and that 
the orders ſhould be tranſmitted to them from the Council board, 
without any mention of orders from the King. Upon this great 
reflections were made. Some ſaid, that by this the Army was 
taken out of. the King's power and command, and put under 
the power of the Council: So that if the greater part of the 
Council ſhould again rebel, as they did in the year 1638, the 
Army was by the words of this Act bound to follow their orders. 
But, when jealouſies broke out in England of the ill deſigns that 
lay hid under this matter, it was thought that the intent; of this 


Clauſe was, that, if the King ſhould. call in the Scoriſh Army, 


it ſhould not be neceſſary that he himſelf ſhould ſend. any or- 
ders for it; but that, upon a ſecret intimation, the Council 
might do it without order, and then, if the deſign ſhould miſ- 
carry, it ſhould. not lie on the King, but only on the Council, 
whom in that caſe the King might diſown; and ſo; none, about 
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296 The H ISTORY of the Reign Y 
1669. him ſhould be blameable for it. The Earl of Lauderdale valueg MK 
SY himſelf upon theſe Acts, as if he had conquered Kingdoms bb Wh 

them. He wrote a letter to the King upon it, in which he ſaid MK 

all Scozland was now in his power: The Church of Scorland wa, 

now more ſubject to him than the Church of England was: This 

Militia was now an Army ready upon call: And that every man 
in Scotland was ready to march, whetiſoever he ſhould order it 

„ with ſeveral very ill inſinuations in it. But ſo dangerous thing it 
1 0 is a to write ſuch letters to Princes: This letter fell into Duke 
Hamilton's hands ſome years after: And I had it in my hands for 
ſome days. It was intended to found an impeachment on it. 
But that happened at the time when the buſineſs of the exclu- 
fion of the Dake from the ſucceſſion of the Crown was fo hor- 
ly purſued, that, this, which at another time would have made 
great noiſe, was not ſo much conſidered as the importance of 
of it might ſeem to deſerve. The way how it came into ſuch 
1 hands was this: The King, after he had read the letter, gave it 
it to Sir Robert Murray: And when he died it was found among 

1 his papers. He had been much truſted in the King's laboratory, 
mn | and had ſeveral of his chymical proceſſes in his hands. So the 
. King after his death did order one to look over all his pa- 
pers for chymical matters: But all the papers of State were 
fe alone. So this, with many other papers, fell into the hands 
of his executors. And thus this letter came into Duke Hamil- 
tons hands; who would have made uſe of it, if greater matters 
had not been then in agitation. This is not the ſingle inſtance, 
that I have known, of papers of great conſequence falling into 
the hands of the executors of great Miniſters, that might have 
been turned to very bad uſes, if they had fallen into ill hands. 
It ſeems of great concern, that when a Miniſter, or an Am- 
I baſſadour, dies, or is recalled, or is diſgraced, all papers rela- 
5 ting to the ſecrets of his employment ſhould be of right in the 
power of the Government. But I of all men ſhould complain 
the leaſt of this, fince by this remiſſneſs many papers of a high 

nature have fallen in my way. 

Bernet turn. By the Act of Supremacy the King was now maſter, and could 
ed out, turn ont Biſhops at pleaſure. This had its firſt effect on Bur- 
made Arct- et; Who was offered a penſion, if he would ſubmit and reſign, 
Cheſt, and was threatened to be treated more ſeverely, if he ſtood out. 

' He complied, and retired to a private ſtate of life, and bore his 
diſgrace better than he had done his honours. He lived four 
years in the ſhade, and was generally much pitied : He was of 
himſelf good natured, and ſincere; but was much in the power 
of others: He meddled too much in that which did not belong 
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to him, and he did not underſtand; for he was not cut out for 1669. 
a Court, or for the Miniſtry: And he was too remiſs in that 
which was properly his buſineſs, and which he underſtood to a 

good degree; for he took no manner of care of the ſpiritual part 


of his function. | 
At this time the Univerſity of Gl/aſcow, to whom the choice The Nate 1 
of the Profeſſor of divinity does belong, choſe me, tho' un- AE Ge 
known to them all, to be Profeſſor there. There was no ſort ou. 
of artifice or management to bring this about: It came of them- 
ſelves: And they did it without any recommendation of any per- 
ſon whatſoever. So I was adviſed by all my friends to change 
my poſt, and go thither. This engaged me both into much 
ſtudy, and in a great deal of buſineſs. The Clergy came all to 
me, thinking I had ſome credit with thoſe that governed, and 
laid their grievances and complaints before me. They were 
very ill uſed, and were ſo entirely forſaken by their people, that 
in moſt places they ſhut up their Churches: They were alſo 


| threatened and affronted on all occaſions. On the other hand 


the Gentlemen of the country came much to me, and told me 
ſuch ſtrange things of the vices of ſome, the follies of others, 
and the indiſcretions of them all, that, tho it was not reaſona- 
ble to believe all that they ſaid, yet it was impoſſible not to be- 
lieve a great deal of it. And ſo I ſoon ſaw, what a hard pro- 
vince I was like to have of it. Accounts of the ſtate of thoſe 
parts were expected from me, and were like to be believed. And 
it was not ealy to know, what ought to be believed, nor how 
matters were to be repreſented: For I found calumny was ſo equally 
practiſed on both ſides, that I came to miſtruſt every thing that 
I heard, One thing was viſible, that Conventicles abounded, 
and ſtrange doctrine was vented in them. The King's Supre- 
macy was now the chief ſubje& of declamation: It was faid, 
Biſhops were indeed enemies to the liberties of the Church, but 
the King's little finger would be heavier than their loins had 
been. After I had been for ſome months among them, and had 
heard ſo much, that I believed very little, I wrote to Lord Tee- 
dale, that diſorders did certainly increaſe; but, as for any parti- 
culars, I did not know what to believe, much leſs could I ſup- 
geſt what remedies ſeemed proper: I therefore propoſed, that a 
Committee of Council might be ſent round the country to exa- 
mine matters, and to give ſuch orders as were at preſent neceſ- .- 
ſary for the publick quiet; and that they might prepare a report 

againſt the next ſeſſion of Parliament, that then proper remedies 
might be found out. r Mere (C1600 2 07 
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1669. Duke Hamilton, Lord Kincardm, Primeroſe, and Drumond 
O wete ſent to theſe parts. They met firſt at Hamilton, next at 
tee of Coun- Glaſcow: Then they went to other parts; and came back, and 
cil ſent ended their circuit at G/a/cow. They puniſhed ſome diſorders, 
Well. and threatened both the indulged Miniſters, and the countries, 
with greater ſeverities, if they ſhould ſtill ooN more and more 
inſolent upon the favour that had been ſhewed them. I wa 

blamed by the Preſbyterians for all they did, and by the Epiſ- 

copal party for all they did not; ſince theſe thought they did 

too little, as the others thought they did too much. They con- 

ſulted much with me; and ſuffered me to intercede ſo effectual- 

ly for thoſe whom they had put in priſon, that they were all 

ſet at liberty. The Epiſcopal party thought I intended to make 

my ſelf popular at their coſt: So they began that ſtrain of fury 
and calumny that has purſued me ever ſince from that ſort of 
people, as a ſecret enemy to their intereſt, and an underminer 

of it. But I was, and ſtill am, an enemy to all force and vio- 

lence in matters of conſcience: And there is no principle that 

is more hated by bad, ill natured Clergymen, than that. 

The Earls of Lauderdale and Tweedale preſſed Le:zghtoun much 
do accept of the See of Gla/cow. He declined it with ſo much 
averſion, that we were all uneaſy at it. Nothing moved him to 
hearken to it, but the hopes of bringing about the accommodati- 
on that was propoſed; in which he had all aſſiſtance promiſed 
him from the Government. The King ordered him to be ſent 
for to Court. He ſent for me on his way; where he ſtopt a 
day, to know from me what proſpect there was of doing any 
good. I could not much encourage him: Yet I gave him all 
the hopes that I could raiſe my felf to: And I was then inclined 
to think, that the accommodation was not impracticable. Up- 
on his coming to London, he found Lord Landerdale's remper 
was much inflamed: He was become fierce and intractable. But 
Lord Tweedale made every thing as eaſy to him as was poſlible. 
They had turned out an Archbiſhop: So it concerned them to 
put an eminent man in his room, who ſhould order matters 
with ſuch moderation, that the Government ſhould not be un- 
der perpetual diſturbance by reaſon of complaints from thoſe 


1670. But now the Court was entring into new. deſigns, into which 
Lord Lauderdale was thruſting himſelf, with an obſequious, ot 
rather an officious- zeal. I will dwell no longer at preſent on 

that, than juſt to name the Ducheſs of Orleauss coming to Ho- 


ver, of which a more particular account ſhall be given, att! 
Aut 3 that 
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chat 1 have laid together all that relates to Scolaud in the year 1670. 
1670 and the whole buſineſs of the Accommodation. 1 
toum propoſed to the King his ſcheme of the Accom modation, 

and the great advantages that his Majeſty's affairs would have, 

if that: country could be brought into temper. The King was InftruRions 
at this time gone off from the deſign of a comprehenſion in Eu- „ 
gland. Toleration was now thought the beſt way. Vet the tion. 
Earl of Lauderdale poſſeſſed him with the neceſſity of doing ſome- 

what to: ſoften the Hcots, in order to the great deſign he was 

then engaging in. Upon that the King, who ſeldom gave him- 

ſelf the trouble to think twice of any one thing, gave way to it. 
Leightoun's paper was in ſome places corrected by Sir Robert 
Murray; and was turned into inſtructions, by which Lord Lau- 

derdale was authoriſed to paſs the conceſſions, that were to be 

offered, into laws. This he would never own to me, tho Leigh- | 
zoun ſhewed me the copy of them. But it appeared probable Wl | 
by his conduct afterwards, that he had ſecret directions to ſpoil 2 i ; 


the matter, and that he intended to deceive us all. Lord Tee- 1 
dale was more to be depended on. But he began to looſe, grounxd ij 
with Lady Dy/ert: And fo his .intereſt did not continue ſtrong 
enoaghk>to. carry on ſuch} matter... f % 444 
Lerohtoun undertook the adminiſtration of the See of Glafcow: 
And it was a year after this before he was prevailed on to be 
tranſlated thither. He came upon this to Glaſcow, and held a 
Synod: of his Clergy; in which nothing was to be heard, but 
complaints of deſertion and ill uſage from them all. Leigh Leighrons's 
toun, in a ſermon that he preached to them, and in ſeveral diſ- 28. 
courſes, both in publick and private, exhorted them to look np | 
more to God, to conſider themſelves as the miniſters of the 
Croſs of Chriſt, to bear the contempt and ill uſage they met with 
as a Croſs laid on them for the exerciſe of their faith and patience, 
to lay aſide all the appetites of revenge, to humble themſelves 
before God, to have many days for ſecret faſting and prayers; 
and to meet often together that they might quicken and aſſiſt one 
another in thoſe holy exerciſes: And then they might expect bleſ- 
ſings from Heaven upon their labours. This was a new ſtrain 
to the Clergy. They had nothing to ſay againſt it: But it was 
a comfortleſs doctrine to them: And they had not been accuſtom- 
ed to it. No ſpeedy ways were propoſed for forcing the people 
to come to Church, nor for ſending ſoldiers among them, or 
railing the fines to which they were liable. So they went home, 
3 little edified with their new Biſhop, as he was with them. 
When this was over, he went round ſome parts of the country 
to the moſt eminent of the indulged Miniſters, and carried me 
| | KEDS: * with 
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1670. with him. His buſineſs Was, to petſuade them to hearken to 


A confe- 
rence be- 
tween 
Leightoun 
and ſome 
Presbyteri- 


topoſitions of peace. He told them, ſome of them would be 
quickly ſent for to Edenburgh, vhere terms would be offered them 
in order to the making up out differences: All was ſincerely 
meant: They would meet with no artifices, nor hardſhips: And 
if they received thoſe offers heartily, they would be turned into 
laws: And all the vacancies then in the Church would be filled 
by their brethren. They received this with ſo much indiffeterice, 
or rather negle&, that it would have cooled any zeal, that was 
leſs warm, and leſs active, than that good man's was. They were 
ſcarce civil; and did not ſo much as thank him for his render- 


neſs and care: The more artful among them, ſuch as Huro be- 
fon, ſaid, it was a thing of general concern, and they were but 


firigle men. Others were more metaphyſical, and entertained 
us with ſome poor arguings and diſtinctions. Cerghtoun began 
to loſe heart. Vet he reſolved to ſet the negotiation on foot, 
and carry it as far as he could. 17 hs 


When Lord Lauderdale came down to hold a ſeſſion of Par- 


liament, letters were writ to ſix of the Preſbyterian preachers, 
ordering them to come to town. There was a long conference 
between Leighioun and them, before the Earls of Laaderdalt, 
Rothes, Tuureuale, and Kincardm. Sharp would not be preſent 


at it: But he ordered Paterſon, afterwards Archbiſhop of Gf 


com to hear all, and to bring him an account of what piſſed. 
Leightoun laid before them the mifchief of our diviſions, and of 


tlie ſchiſm that they had occaſioned: Many ſouls were loſt, and 


many more were in danger by theſe: means: So that every one 
ought to do all he could to heal this wide breach, that had a- 
ready let in ſo: many evils among us, which were like to make 
way to many more: For his own part, he was perſuaded that 
Epiſcopacy, as an order diſtin& from Preſbyters, had continued 
in the Church ever ſince the days of the Apoſtles; that the 
world had every where received the Chriſtian religion from Bi- 
ſhops, and that a parity among Clergymen was never thought 


of in the Church before the middle of the laſt century, and 
was then ſet up rather by accident than on deſign: Vet; how 


much ſoever he was perſuaded of this, fince'they. were of ano- 
ther mind, he was now to offer a temper to them; by which 
both fades might ſtill preſerve their opinions, and yet unite in 
carrying on the ends of the Goſpel and their Miniſtry: They 


had Moderators amongſt them, which was no divine inſtitution, 


but only a matter of order: The King, therefore tight name 
cheſe: And the making them conſtant could be no ſuch encroach- 
ment on their function, as that the peace of the Church 175 
45 6 1 2 . 
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be broke on ſuch an account: Nor could they ſay, that the 1670. 
bleſſing of the men named to this function by an impoſition of 
hands did: degrade them from their former office, to ſay no more 

of it: So they were ſtill at leaſt: Miniſters: It is true, others 

thought, they had a new and ſpecial authority, more than 4 

bare preſidency: That did not concern them, who were not 

required to concur with them in any thing, but in ſübmittiug 

to this preſidency: And, as to that, they ſhould be allowed to de- 

clare rheir own opinion againſt it, in as full, and as publick a 

manner as they pleaſed: He laid it to their conſcienees, to eoug-— 

ſider of the whole matter, as in the preſence of God, without 254 

any regard to party, or popularity. He ſpoke in all near half 

an hour, with a gravity and force that made a very great 

impreſſion on thoſe who heard it. Huicheſon anſwered, and 

ſaid, their opinion for a parity among the Clergy was well known : 

The preſidency now ſpoke of had made way to a lordly domi- 

nion in the Church: And therefore how inconſiderable ſoever 

the thing might ſeem to be, yet the effects of it both had been, 

and would be very conſiderable: He therefore deſired, ſome 

time might be given them to conſider well of the propoſitions 

now made, and to conſult with their brethren about them: And, 

ſince this might ſeem an aſſembling together againſt law, he 

deſired, they might have the King's Commiſſioner's leave for it. 

This was immediately granted. We had a ſecond conference, _ 

in which matters were more fully opened, and prefled home; © 

on the grounds formerly mentioned. Lord Lauderdale made 

us all dine together, and came to us after dinner: But could 

foarce reſtrain himſelf from flying out; fot. their behaviour 

ſeemed both rude and crafry. But Leigbioum had prepared him 

for it, and preſſed him not to give them a handle to excuſe their 
flying off, by any roughneſs in his deportment towards them. 

The propoſitions offered them were now generally known. Harp 

cried out, that Epiſcopacy was to be undermined, fince the 
negative vote was to be let go. The inferiour Clergy thought, 
= that if it took effect, and the Preſbyteriaris were to be genieral- 
= !y brought into Churches, they would be neglected, and that 
their people would forſake them. So they hated the whole thing. 
The bigotted Preſbyterians thought, it was a ſhare, and the doing 
that, which had a fair appearance at preſent, and was meant on- 
I to lay that generation in their graves in peace; - by | which 
means Epiſcopary; that was then ſhaking over all the Nation, 
would come to have another root, and grow again out of that: 
But the far greater part of the Nation approved of this deſign; 
Aud they reckoned, either we ſhould gain our point, and 211 2 


W. we >< 
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1 dots be at iet, Sx, i. ſuck" offers wert rejected Dy: the 
CY NE ie Would: diſcs ver theil »remper, and aliegate al 
_ Incifficrent:meh from them and 'the Nation would he convinced, 

how anceaſoriable-andRabborn: they: were, and how unworthf 

Ds Phe = rope? au Farther favour! All that was done in this: feſf. 

on of Parliameat was; the raiſing ta tax, and: the ngming 
Commiſſioners für che union e, beſides two ſevere 

Aces pass d apanit/Conventicles. 7 07 25 Þ 0 /. : yr 4 

New ſeven | There hadibeen'a great ohe held in Fife; nere Denfermia 
es agent were none had ever been! held before. Some Gentlemen «f 


5 e lſtates were ambng them: And the novelty of the thing drew 


Steat croud together; fot intimation/had been given of it ſome 
days before. Many of theſ@came'in their ordinary arms. Tha 
gave a handle to call them the Rendezvons of rebellion. | Some 
of hem were taken, and brought to Eaenbus gh, and preſſed to 
name as many as they knew: of their Fellow Conventiclers: Bu 
_ they refuſed to doit. This was ſent up to Court, and repr 
| ſented as the fort tunner of rebellion; Upon which Lord Lau- 
_ derdale, hearing what uſe his enemies made of it; was tranſpon 


ed almoſt to fits of rape? Severe Acts paſſed upon it, by which 


their. fies were rhiſed higher, and they were made liable to a: 

bitrary ſeverities The Earl: of: Lauderdale with his owis hand 

put in a word in the AR; that covered the Papiſts; the fines be. 
Thereform- ing laid on ſuch of the reformed religion as ck not to Church, 

. He pretended by:this to merit with the Popiſh. party, the Dule 

in particular; whoſe religion was yet a ſecret to us in 

land, tho it was none at Court. He ſaid to my ſelf, he hal 

put in theſe words on deſign to let the party know, they Wert 

to be worſe uſed than the Papiſts themſelves. All Field Con- 
venticles were declared treaſonable: And in the preacher they 

were made capital. The Landlords, on whoſe grounds they were 

held, were to be ſeverely fined: And all who were at them were 

to be puniſhed arbitrarily, if they did not diſcover all that ver 
preſent, whom they knew. Houſe Conventicles, erouded with- 

out the doors, or at the windows, were to be reckoned, and pu- 

niſhed; as Field Fonventicles. - Sir Robert Murray told me, thut 

the King was dt well pleaſed with this Act, as being extrav- 

- ſevere; giefly in 5 of the preachers being to be puniſhed 

death. Hi aid, bloody laws did no good; and that he would 

6 T, Fr have Paſſed it, if he had known it before hand. Thc 

Half of the Parliament abhorred this Act. Vet ſo abject were 

they i in their ſuhmiſſions to Lord Ldaderdales) that the young 

Eat of Caſſili was the; fingle 40 that voted in the negati e 
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thing of it, till it was too late. He expoſtulated with Lord Twee- 1670. 
ale ſeverely about it: He ſaid, the whole complex of it was ſo ] 


contrary to the common rules of humanity, not to lay Chriſtia- 
nity, that he was aſhamed to mix in eounſels with thoſe who 
could frame and paſs ſuch Acts: And he thought it ſomewhat 
ſtrange, that neither he, nor I, had been adviſed with in it. 
The Earl of Tweedale ſaid, the late Field Conventicle being a 
new thing, it had forced them to ſeverities, that at another time 
could not be well excuſed: And he aſſured us, there was no de- 
ſign to put it in execution. 102043116 71691 24 
Leightoun ſent to the weſtern Counties fix Epiſcopal Divines, all 
except my ſelf brought from other parts: VNairn and Charterrs were 
two of them: The three others Aird, Cook, and Paterſon, were the 
beſt we.could perſuade to go round the country to preach in va- 
cant Churches, and to argue upon the grounds of the accommo- 
dation with ſuch as ſhould come to them. The Epiſcopal Clergy, 
who were yet in the country, could 'not argue much for any 
thing; and would not at all argue in favour of a propoſition that 
they hated: The people of the Country came generally to hear 
us, tho* not in great crouds. We were indeed amazed to ſee a 
poor commonalty ſo capable to argue upon points of government, 
and on the bounds to be fet to the power of Princes in matters of 
religion: Upon all theſe topicks they had texts of ſcripture at hand; 
and were ready with their anſwers to any thing that was ſaid to 
them. This meaſure of knowledge was ae even among the 
meaneſt of them, their cottagers, and their ſervants. They were 
indeed vain of their knowledge, much conceited of themſelves, 
and were full of a moſt entangled ſcrupuloſity; ſo that they found, 
or made, difficulties in every thing that could be laid before 
them. We ſtaid about three months in the country: And in 
that time there was a ſtand in the frequency of Conventicles. 
But, as ſoon as we were gone, a ſet of thoſe hot preachers went 
round all the places in which we had been, to defeat all the 
good we could hope to do. They told them, the Devil was 


1 formidable, as when he was transformed into an Angel 
of light. | "es 5 | 


The outed Miniſters had many meetings in ſeveral parts of the The presby- 
Kingdom. They found themſelves under great difficulties. The run +0 
people had got it among them, that all that was now driven at, jed the of. 


was only to extinguiſn Presbytery, by ſome ſeeming conceſſions, . 
with the preſent generation; and that if the Miniſters went into 
it, they gave up their cauſe, that ſo. they themſclves might be 
provided for during their lives, and die at more eaſe. S0 they, 
who were ſtrangely ſubdued by their deſire of popularity, reſol 
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1670. eil to reject the propoſitions, tho they could not well tell on 
ober grounds they ſhould jaſtify it. A report was alſo ſpread a- 
mong them, which they believed, and had its full effect upon 
them: It was ſaid, that the King was alienated from the Church 
of Eudlond, and weary of ſupporting Epiſcopacy in Scotland. 
pri i neee e 3 oh longer with 
it; and that the coneeſſions now made did not ariſe from any 
tetiderneſs we had for them, but from an artifice to preſerye 
Epiſcopacy : 80 they were made believe, that their agreeing to 
them was really a ſtrengthening of that Government, which was o- 
therwiſe ready to fall wich its own weight. And becauſe a paſ- 
ſage of Scriprure, according to its general ſound, was apt to work 
much on them, that of 2onuch not, taſte not, handle not, it was often 
repeated among them. It was generally agreed on to reject the 
offers made them. The next debate among them was, about the 
reaſons they were to give for rejecting them; or whether they 
would comply with another propoſition, which Leightoun had 
made them, that, if they did not like the propoſitions he had 
made, they would ſee, if they could be more happy than he 
was, and offer at other propoſitions. In their meetings they 
named two to maintain the debate, pro and con. They diſputed 
about the proteſtation that they were allowed to make: And Pr 
teſtatio contraria fatto was a maxim that was in great vogue among 
them. They argued upon the obligation by the Covenant to 
maintain their Church, as then eſtabliſhed, in doctrine, worſhip, 
diſcipline, and government: And fo every thing that was contra- 
ry to that, was repreſented as a breach of covenant: And none 
durſt object to that. But that they might make a propoſition, 
which they were fare would not be hearkened to, they propoſed, 
that among the conceſhons to be inſiſted on, one might be a li- 
berty to ordain without the Biſhops. When we heard what their rea- 
ſonings were, papers were writ, and ſent among them, in anſwer 
to them. Bur it is a vain thing to argue, when a reſolution is 
taken up, not founded on argument; and arguments are only | 
ſought for, to juſtify that which is already reſolved on. We prel- 
ſed them with this, that, notwithſtanding their Covenant, they 
+. - themſelves had afterwards made many alterations, much more 
important than this of ſubmitting to a conſtant Moderator, named 
. Hy the King: Cromwell took from them the power of meeting 
_ --- General Aſſemblies: Vet they went on doing the other duties 
of their function; tho' this, which they eſteemed the greateſt of 
all their rights, was denied them: When an order came out to 
ſequeſter rhe half of the benefices of ſuch as ſhould ſtill pray for 
the King, they upon that ſubmitted, tho before they had afſer- 
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ted 
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| ted it as a duty, to which they were bound by their Covenant: 1670. 
They had diſcontinued their miniſtry, in obedience to laws and — Y 
proclamations now for nine years: And thoſe, who had accept- 
ed the Indulgence, had come in by the King's authority, and had 
only a parochial government, but did not meet in Presbyteries: 
From all which we inferred, that, when they had a mind to lay 
down any thing that they thought a duty, or to ſubmit to any 
thing that they thought an invaſion of their rights, they could 
find a diſtinction for it: And it was not eaſy to ſhew, why they 
were not as compliant in this particular. But all was loft labour: 
Hot men among them were poſitive: And all of them were full 
of contention: — 1 © 1053 i 
Ducheſs Hamilton ſent for ſome of them, Hacheſon in parti- 
cular. She ſaid, ſhe did not pretend to underſtand nice diſtinc- 
tions, and the terms of diſpute : Here was plain ſenſe: The coun- 
try might be again at quiet, and the reſt of thoſe that were outed 
admitted to Churches, on terms, that ſeemed to all reaſonable 
men very eaſy: Their rejecting this would give a very ill cha- 
rater of them, and would have very bad effects, of which they 
might ſee cauſe to reperit, when it would be too late. She told 
me, all that ſhe could draw from him, that ſhe underſtood, was, 
that he ſaw the generality of their party was reſolved againſt all 
treaties, or any agreement; and that, if a ſmall number ſhould 
break off from them, it would not heal the old breaches, bur 
would create new ones. In concluſion, nothing-was like to fol- 
low on this whole negotiation. We, who were engaged in it, 
had loſt all our own fide by offering at it: And the Presbyterians 
would not make one ſtep towards us. | | | 
Leigbioun deſired another meeting with them at Paſley, to 
which he carried me and one or two more. They were about 
thirty. We had two long conferences with them. Leightoan laid go me confe- 
out before them the obligations that lay on them to ſeek for peace 
at all times, but more eſpecially when we already ſaw the diſ- 
mal effects of our contentions: There could be no agreement, 
_ unleſs on both ſides there was a diſpoſition to make ſome abate- 
ments, and ſome ſteps towards one another: It appeared, that 
we were willing to make even unreaſonable ones on our fide: 
And would they abate nothing in theirs? Was their opinion fo 
mathematically certain, that they could not diſpenſe with any part 
of it, for the peace of the Church, and for the ſaving of fouls? 
Many poor things were ſaid on their fide, which would have made 
a leſs mild man, than he was, loſe all patience. - But he bore 
with all: And urged this queſtion on them, Would they: hate 
held communion with the Church of God at the / time of the 
. | | council 
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les deſitous of entring into communion. with them; ſince he 
muſt ſay of the Church at that time, ler my /oul be with theirs, 
| If they: faid, they would; then he was ſure, they would not re- 
| ject che offers now made them, which brought Epiſcopacy much 
6 lower than it was at that time. One of the moſt learned among 
them had prepared a ſpeech: full of quotations, to prove the gif. 
ference between the primitive Epiſcopacy and ours at preſent. | 
was then full of thoſe matters: So I anſwered all his ſpeech, 
and every one of his quotations, and turned the whole upon 
him, with advantages Nat were too evident to be ſo much ax 
denied by their own party: And, it ſeemed, the perſon himſelf 
thought ſo; for he did not offer at one word of reply. In con- 
cluſion, the Preſbyterians deſired, that the propoſitions might 
be given them in writing: For hitherto all had paſs'd only ver- 
bally; and words, they ſaid, might be miſunderſtood, miſte- 
peated, and denied.  Lezghtoun had no mind to do it: Vet, ſince 
it was plauſible, to ſay they had nothing but words to ſhew to 
their brethren, he wrote them down, and gave me the original, 
which I till have in my hands; but ſuffered them to take as ma: 
ny copies of it as they pleaſed. At parting he deſired them to 
come to a final reſolution, as ſoon as they could; for he belier- 
ed, they would be called for by the next January to give their 
anſwers. And by the end of that month they were ordered to 
come to Edenburgh. I went thither at the fame time upon Leigl- 
zoun's deſire. 1 31 

At lat ey We met at the Earl of Rothess houſe, where all this treaty 
refuſed to came to a ſhort concluſion. Huucheſon in all their names faid, 

accept of the : - . | tgp l 
conceſſions. they had conſidered the propoſitions made to them, but were not 
ſatisfied in their conſciences to accept of them. Leightoun de- 
ſired to know upon what grounds they ſtood out. Hurcheſon (aid, 
it was not ſafe to argue againſt law. Leigbroun ſaid, that, fince 
the Government had ſet on a treaty with them in order to the 
altering the laws, they were certainly left to a full freedom of ar- 
guing againſt them: Theſe offers were no laws: So the arguing 
about them could not be called an arguing againſt law: He of- 
fered them a publick conference upon them, in the hearing of 
all that had a mind to be rightly informed: He faid, the peo- 
ple were drawn into thoſe matters ſo far, as to make a ſchiſm up 
on them: He thought, it was therefore very reaſonable, that 
they ſhould likewiſe hear the grounds examined, upon which 
both ſides went. Fwtcheſon refuſed this: He ſaid, * was but 
one man; and that what he ſaid was in the name of his brethren, 
E ho had given him no farther author ity. | Leightonn then a 
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1670, council: of Mice, or not? If they ſhould ſay, not, he would be 


if they had nothing on their fide to propoſe rowards the healing 1670. 
of our breaches. Hutcheſon anſwered, their principles were — Vo 
well enough known, but he had nothing to propoſe. Up- 
on this Leigbtoun, in a long diſcourſe, told what was the de- 
ſign he had been driving at in all this negotiations It was to pro- 
cure peace, and to promote religion: He had offered ſeveral 
things, which he was perſuaded were great diminutions of the 
juſt rights of Epiſcopacy: Vet ſince all Church- power was for edifi- 
cation, and not for deſtruction, he had thought, that in our 
preſent circumſtances it might have conduced as much to the 
intereſt of religion, that Epiſcopacy ſhould diveſt it ſelf of a great 
part of the authority that belonged to it, as the Biſhop's uſing 
it in former ages had been an advantage to religion: His offers 
did not flow — miſtruſt of the cauſe: He was perſuaded, 
Epiſcopacy was handed down thro all rhe ages of the Church 
from the Apoſtles days: Perhaps he had wronged the order by 
the conceſſions he had made: Vet he was confident God would 
forgive it, as he hoped his brethren would excuſe it: Now 
they thought fit to reject theſe conceſſions, without either offer- 
ing any reaſon for doing it, or any expedient on their ſide: 
Therefore the continuance of our diviſions muſt lie at their door, 
both before God and man: If ill effects followed upon this, he 
was free of all blame, and had done his part. Thus was this 
treaty broke off, to the amazement of all ſober and diſpaſſio- 
nate people, and to the great joy of Harp, and the reſt of the 
Biſhops ; who now for a while ſeemed even pleaſed with us, be- 
cauſe we had all along aſſerted Epiſcopacy, and had pleadedfor 

it in a high and poſitive ſtrain. = ligt bib: 

I hope this will be thought an uſeful part of the hiſtory: of Cenfures 
that time: None knew the ſteps made in it better than my ſelf. inis ele 
The fierce Epiſcopal men will ſee, how much they were to blame matter. 
for accuſing that Apoſtolical man Leightoun, as they did, on this 
occaſion; as if he had deſigned in this whole matter to betray 
his own order, and to ſer up Preſbytery. The Preſbyterians 
may alſo ſee, how much their behaviour diſguſted all wiſe, mo- 
derate and good men, when they rejected propoſitions, that came 
ſo home even to. the maxims they had ſer up, that nothing but 
the fear of offending, that is of looſing the credit they had with 
their party, could be ſo much as pretended for their refuſing to 
agree to them. Our part in the whole negotiation was ſincere 
and open. We were acted with no other principle, and had 
no other deſign, but to allay a violent agitation of men's ſpirits, 
that was throwing us into great diſtractions; and to heal a 
breach, that was like to let in an inundation of miſeries upon 
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1670. u, as has appeared but too evidently ever ſince. The high par- 
— keeping Nil theis old biaſs to perſecution, and — * 3 
terwards their credit with the Government, carried violent pro- 3 
ceedings ſo far, that, after they had thrown the Nation into gre Mi 
eonyulſions, they drew upon themſelves ſuch a yes of fury 

from enraged multitudes, whom they had oppreſſed long and 
heavily, that, in concluſion, the Epiſcopal order was put down, as 

ſhall be told in its proper place. The raughneß of dur own ſide, 

and the perverſeneſs of the Preſbyterians, did ſo much alienate 

me from both, that I reſolved to withdraw my ſelf from any far- 

ther meddling, and to give my ſelf whally to ſtudy. I was then, 
and for three years after that, offered to be made a Bifhop: But 
| refuſed it. I ſaw the counſels were altering above: So I reſolved 


- 
* 
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to look on, and ſee whither things would turn. 


1671. My acquaintance at Hamilton, and the favaur and friendſhip 
l met with from both the Duke and Ducheſs; made me offer 


hedge my ſervice to them, in order to the ſearch of many: papers, that 
Hanes, were very carefully preſerved by them: For the Ducheſe's uncle 
was writby had charged her to keep them with the ſame. care, as the kept 
me at that SS. 7 2s e 
tim. the writings of her eſtate; ſince in theſe a full juſtification of her 
father's publick actings, and of his own, would be found, when 
ſhe ſhould put them in the hands of one that could ſet them in 
order, and in a due light. She put them all in my hands, 
which I acknowledge was a very great truſt: And I mage no 
ill uſe of it. I found there materials for a very large hiffory. 
Lvrit it with Wes wren ; and concealed. none of their error. 
did indeed conceal ſeveral things that related to the King:! 
leſt out ſome paſſages that were in his letters; in ſome of which 
was too much weakneſs, and in others too much craft and an- 
ger. I got thro” that work in a few months. When the Earl 
of Lauderdale heard that I had finiſhed it, he deſired me to 
come up to him; for he was ſure, he could: both rectify many 
things, and enlarge on a great many more. His true deſign wa, 
to engage me to put in a great deal relating to Himſelf in that 
work. I found another degree of kindneſs and confidence 
from him upon my coming up, than ever before. I had nothing 
to aſk: for my ſelf, but to be excuſed from the offer of two Biſbop- 
ricks. But whatſoever I aſked for any other perſan was granted: 
And I was conſidered as his favourite. He truſted me with. al 
ſecrets; and ſeemed to have no reſerves. With me. He indeed 
prefled me to give up with Sir Nobert Murray: And I ſaw, that 
upon my doing that I ſhould have as much credit with him 


a5 L could deſire. Sir Nubert himſelf apprehended: this would be 
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o me: and preſſed me to comply with him in it. But I -i 834 
nut: to me; and preſſed me to comply with him in it. But I 1891. 
ꝓutr f me; Pr 5. > WW 


hated ſervitude, . as much as I loved him: So I'zefufed it flatl 

I told Lord Lauderdale, that Sir Robert had been as a feeond 
father, or govergour to me, and therefore I could not break 
friendſhip with him. But 1 promiſed to ſpeak tochim of nothing 
that he truſted to me. And this was all that ever he could bring 
me to, tho? he put it often to me. I was treated by him with 
an entire confidence. Applications were made to me: And æve- 
xy thing that 1 propoſed was done. I laid before him the fl 
Fate the affairs of Scotland were falling into, by his throwing off 
fo many of his friends. Duke Hamiion and he had been for 
ſome years in ill terms. I laid down a method for beugt ade 
to a better underſtanding. I got kind letters to paſs on both 
ſides, znd put their recanciliation in ſo fair a way, that upon 
my return to Hcatland it was for that time fully made up. I had 
authority from him to try, how both the Earls of Argile, and 
Tweedale, might return to their old friendſhip with him. The 
Earl of Agile was ready to do every thing. But the Earl of Ahal 
had propoſed a match between his ſon and Lady Dyſervs daugh- 


* 


ter, and he had an hereditary hatred to the Lord Hrgile and his 
family: So that could not be eaſily brought about} Lord Noce- 
dale was reſolved to withdraw from buſineſs. The Earl ef Lau- 
cFCrdalèe had for many years treated his brother the Lord Halion 
= vith as much contempt as he deſerved; for he was beth weak 


— 


and violent, inſolent and corrupt. He had promiſed to fettle 

his eſtate on his daughter, when the Lord Tweedale's fon mar- 

ried her. But his brother offered no every thing that Lady Dy- 

ſert deſired, provided ſhe would get his brother to ſettle his eſtate * 

oh him. So Lord Halton was now taken into affairs; and had ſo 

much credit with his brother, that all the dependance was upon 

= him. And thus the breach between the Earls of Lauderdale and 

_ 7ucedale was irreconcileable; tho? I did all I could to make'it up. 

_ As to Church affairs, Lord Lauderdale aſked my opinion con- FF 
8 purpoſe: There were A farther In- 


cerning them. I gave it frankly to th | 

many vacances in the diſaffected Counties, to which no con- — 
formable men of any worth could be prevailed on to go: So 

| propoſed, that the Indulgence ſhould be extended to them 
Al; and that the Miniſters ſhould be put into thoſe pariſhes by cou- 

= Pls, and have the benefice divided between them; and, in the 
Churches where the Indulgence had already taken place, chat 

a ſecond Miniſter ſhould! be added, and have the half of the 
denchice: By this means I:reckoned, that all the outed Minilters 
would-be again employed, and kept from going round''the 
uninfected parts, off the: Kingdom: L alſo: bel rs | 
v0 pg | ould 
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1. ſhould be confined! to their pariſhes; not to ſtir out of them 
> without leave-from/the Biſhop of the dioceſe, or a Privy Conn- 
fellour;; and:that,-upon\rranſgreſſing the rules that ſhould be 
ſet chem, à proportion of their benefice ſhould be forfeited, 
and applied ee pious uſe. _ Lauderdale heard me 
to an end: And then, without arguing one word upon any 
one branch of this ſcheme, che deſired me to put it in wri- 
ting; which Idid And theinexr year, when he came down 
again to Scotland, he made one write out my paper, and turned it 
into the ſtyle of inſtructions. So eaſiſy did he let himſelf be go- 
verned by thoſe hom he truſted, even in matters of great con- 
ſequenęe. Four Biſhops happened to die that year, of which 
Edenhurgh was ont, I was deſired to make my ow choice: 
But I. — them all. Vet I obtained a letter to be writ, by 
the King's order, to Lord Norbes, that he ſhould: call the two 
Archbiſhops, A dun of the Officers of State, and ſend up their 
| opinion, to the King of the [perſons fit to be promoted: And a 
I private letter was rit to the Lords, to join with Leighioun in 
| recommending che perſons: that he ſhould name. Leightoun 
I | was uneaſy, When he; found that Charteris, and Nairn, as well 
I as my ſelf, could not be 1 on to accept Biſhopricks. 
They had an ill opinion of the Court, and could not be brought 
to leave their retirement. Leig W was troubled at this. He 
faid, if his friends left the whale load on him, he muſt leave all 
to proyidence. Yet he named the beſt men he could think on. 
And, that Sharp. might not have too, publick an affront put on 
him,  Leightoun agreed to one of his nomination. But now I go 
IJ to open a ſcene of another nature. 
Foreign a- The, Court was now going into adn bee The pal 
_ ament had given the King all the money he had. aſked for re- 
| pairing. his flect, and for ſupplying his ſtores and magazines. 
| — Additional revenues Were alſo given for ſome years. But at theit 
3 Fer on for Ren HONG: in the beginning of the year 1670, it appeared that 
. e of Commons were out of countenance for having giv- 
220231u'> on. a * much: money, and ſeemed reſolved to give no more. All 
Was obtained under the pretence of maintaining the Triple All 
ance. When the Court ſaw how little reaſon they had to ex- 
pect farther ſupplies, the Duke of  Buckinghans told the King, 
that now. the time was come in which he might both revenge 
the. attempt on Chatham, and ſhake off the uneaſy reſtraint of 
| Houſe of Commons. And he got leave from the King to ſend 
over Sir Ellis Leightoun to the Court of France, to offer the 
a a ney alliance, and a new war. Sir Ellis told me 
this himſelf: And vas prond to think, that he was the firſt mat 


employe 
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employed in thoſe black and fatal deſigns. But, in the firſt pro- 1671, 
poſition made by us, the ſubduing of England, and the tolerati- No 
on of Popery, here was offered, as that with which. the deſign 

muſt be begun. France, ſeeing England ſo inclined, reſolved 

to puſh the matter farther. . | Girl: 

The King's fiſter, the Ducheſs of Orleans, was thought the The Duch- 
wittieſt woman in France. The King of France had made love 5, me (o 
to her, with which ſhe was highly incenſed, when ſhe faw it was Peer. 
only a pretence to cover his addreſſes to Madamotſelle La Vahere, 
one of her maids of honour, whom he afterwards declared open- 

ly to be his Miſtriſs: Vet ſhe had reconciled her ſelf to the King; 
and was now ſo entirely truſted by him, that he ordered her to 
propoſe an interview with her brother at Dover. The King 
went thither, and was {6 much charmed with his ſiſter, that 


every thing the propoſed, and every favour ſhe aſked, was grant- 

D ed. The King could deny her nothing. She propoſed an alli- 
ance in otder to the conqueſt of Holland. The King had a mind : 
to have begun at home. But ſhe diverted him from that. It þ 


could not be foreſeen, what difficulties the King might meet 

with upon the firſt opening the deſign: As it would alarm ali 

his people, ſo it-would-ſend a great deal of wealth, and trade, 3 
and perhaps much people over to Holland: And by ſuch an ac- % 
ceſſion they would grow ſtronger, as he would grow weaker. 
So ſhe propoſed, that they ſhould begin with Holland, and at- 

tack it vigorouſly, both by ſea and land: And upon their ſuc- 

ceſs in that, all the reſt would be an eaſy work. This account 

of that negotiation was printed twelve years after, at Paris, by 

one Abbot Primi. I had that part of the book in my hands, in 

which this was contained. Lord Preſton was then the King's En- 

voy at Paris: So he, knowing how great a prejudice the publiſhing 

this would be to his maſter's affairs, complained of it. The 

book was upon that ſuppreſſed; and the writer was put in the 
Baſtulle. But he had drawn it out of the papers of Mr. Le Tel- 

ler's office: So there is little reaſon to doubt of the truth of the 

thing. Madame, as this book ſays, prevailed to have her ſcheme 

ſettled, and ſo went back to France; The journey proved fatal 

to her: For the Duke of Orleans had heard ſuch things of her 5 
behaviour, that it was ſaid he ordered a great doſe of ſublimute goon aft 
to be given her in a glaſs of ſuccory- water, of which: ſhe died a % Popſon· 
few hours aſter in gteat torments: And wheri ſhe wa/s opened, 

her ſtomach was all ulcerateld. gu £m avs , 3h om 

Since I njeatien;her death; I-will-ſet dor ond ſtory; of her; Some of ter 
that was told me by a perſon 'of-diftiastion;i who hall it from att zue. 
ſome who- were: well intbrmed of the matter! The: King f 
Hh hh France 
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1671. Trance had courted Madame Soifſons, and made a ſhew of court- 
ing Madame. But his affections fixing on Madamoiſelle La Cali 


1 21 
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ere, ſhe whom he had forſaken, as well as ſhe whom he had de- 
ceived, reſolved to be revenged: And they entred into a friend- 


ſhip in order to that. They had each of them a Gallant: Ma- 


dame had the Count de Guiche, and the other had the Marquiſs 


Des Vardes, then in great favour with the King, and a very 


| graceful perſon. When' the treaty of the King of France's mar- 


riage was ſet on foot, there was an opinion generally received, 
that the Infanta of Hain was a woman of great genius, and 
would have a conſiderable ſtroke in all affairs. So, many young 
men of Quality ſet themſelves to learn the Spanzſh language, 
to give them the more credit with the young Queen. All that 
fell to the ground, when it appeared how weak a woman ſhe 
was. Theſe two were of that number. Count De Guiche watch- 
ed an occaſion, when a letter from the King of Hain was giy- 
en to his daughter by the Haniſh Ambaſſador, and ſhe tore 
the envelope, and let it fall. He gathered up all the parcels 


of it, together with the ſeal From theſe they learnt to imitate 


the King of Spain's writing. And they ſent to Holland to get 
a ſeal engraven from the impreſſion of the wax. When all was 


prepared, a letter was writ, as in the name of the King of Hain, 


reproaching his daughter for her tameneſs in ſuffering ſuch an 
affront as the King put on her by his amours, with reflexions 
full both of contempt and anger upon the King. There was 


Some of the dne Spanſh Lady left about the Queen: So they forged ano- 
intrigue ther letter, as from the Hani ſh Ambaſſadour to her, with that to 
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193 ©: > Dhoit'0 Ladies now rejoyced, that'the looking after the diſco 
. 91% very was püt in the hands of à man ſo much concerned in it 
Hellamuſeclythè! King! witli the enquiries that he was making, 


the Queen incloſed in it; defiring her to deliver it ſecretly into the 
Queen's own hand. And they made a livery, ſuch as the Ha- 
iſh Ambaſſadour's pages wore: And a boy was ſent in it with 
the letter. The Lady ſuſpected no forgery; but faneied, the 
letter might be about ſome matter of State. She thought it 
ſafeſt to carry it to the King, who reading it ordered an enqui- 
ry to be made about it. The Ham ſh Ambaſſadour ſaw he was 
abuſed in it. The King ſpoke to the Marquis Des Jardes, not 
ſuſpecting that he was in it, and charged him to ſearch after 
authour of this abuſè that was intended td be put on him. 

| fer the diſco- 


tho' he was ever in a wrong ſcent.” But in all this time Madam? 


.2 yas! b pleaſed with his conduct, that ſhe came to like his per- 


ſons and had io little command of her ſelf, that ſne told Ma. 


ame Jaht, ſhe was: her? rival. The other readily- 
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of King CHARLES II. 303 
with her. And, by an odd piece of extravagance, he was ſent for: 1671, 
And Madam Hoiſfons told him, ſince he was in Madame's favour, —© Vo 
| The releaſed him from all obligations, and delivered him over to 
her. The Marquis Des Vardes thought, this was only an artifice 
of gallantry, to try how faithful he was to his amours: So he 
declared himſelf incapable of ne in terms full of reſpect 
for Madame, and of paſſion for the other. This raiſed in Ma- 
dame ſo deep a reſentment, that ſhe reſolved to ſacrifice Des Var- 
des, but to fave the Count De Guiche. So ſhe gave him notice, 
that the King had diſcovered the whole intrigue; and charged him 
to haſten out of France. And, as ſoon as ſhe believed that he was 
in Flanders, ſhe told all to the King of France. Upon which Des 
Vardes was not only diſgraced, but kept long a priſoner in Ai- 
gues Mortes. And afterwards he was ſuffered to come to Mon- 
pelier. And it was almoſt twenty years after, before he was ſuf- 
fered to come to Court. I was at Court when he came firſt to 
it. He was much broke in his health, but was become a philoſo- 
pher, and was in great reputation among all Des Cartes followers. 
Madame had an Intrigue with another perſon, whom I knew well, 
the Count of Treville. When ſhe was in her agony, ſhe ſaid, 
adieu Treville. He was ſo ſtruck with this accident, that it had 
a good effect on him; for he went and lived many years among 
the Fathers of the Oratory, and became both a very learned, 
and devout man. He came afterwards out into the world. I 
ſaw him often. He was a man of a very ſweet temper, only 
a little too formal for a French man. But he was very ſincere. 
He'was a Janſeniſt. He hated the Jeſuits. And had a very mean 
opinion of the King, which appeared in all the inſtances, in 
which it was fafe for him to ſhew it. 

Upon Madame's death, as the Marſhal Bellefonds came from The treaty 
=__ Hance with the complement to the Court of Englaud, ſo the In 
_ Duke of Buclingham was ſent thither on pretence to return the ca 
== complement, but really to finiſſ the treaty. The King of France 
_— uſd him in fo particular a manner, knowing his vanity, and ca- 
reſſed him to ſuch a degree, that he went in without reſerve 
into the intereſts of France. Yet he proteſted to me, that he 
never conſented to the French fleet s coming into our ſeas and 
harbours. He ſaid „ he was offered 40000 J. if he could perſuade 1 
the King to yield to it: And he appealed to the Earl of Dorſet 
for this, who was on the ſecrer. He therefore concluded, ſince; 
after all the uneaſineſs ſhewedat firſt, the King had yielded to 
it, that Lord Arlington had the money. Lord Shaftshury laid 
the blame of this chiefly on” the Duke of ; Buckingham; For he 


told me, that he himſelf had 'writia/ peremptory inſtruction to 
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16731: him from the King, to give ap all treaty, if the French did in- 
ſiſt en the ſending a fleet to our aſſiſtance. And therefore he 
blamed him, as having yielded it up, ſince he ought to have 
broke off all farcher treaty, upon their inſiſting on this. But the 
Duke of Tor told me, there was no money given to corrupt the 
King's Miniſters; that the King and he had long inſiſted on 
having all their ſupplies from France in money, without a fleet . 
and that the French ſhewed them it was not poſſible for them to 
find out funds for fo great an expence, unleſs we took a ſqua- 
dron of their ſhips; ſince they could not both maintain their 
own fleet, and rait us with the money that would be neceſ- 
ſary, if we took not their ſquadron. It was agreed, that the 
King ſhould. have 3 50000 J. a year during the war, together 
with a fleet from Frauce. Hngland was to attack the Dutch by 

ſea, while the King of France ſhould invade them by land with 

a mighty Army. It was not doubted, but that the States would 
find it impoſſible to reſiſt ſo great a force, and would therefore 
ſubmit to the two Kings: So the diviſion they agreed on was, 
that England ſhould have Zealand, and that the King of Fraxce 
ſhould have all the reſt, except Holland, which was to be given 

to the Prince of Orange, if he would come into the alliance: 
And it ſhould: be {till a trading country, but without any capi- 

tal ſhips. Lord Lauderdale ſaid upon that occaſion to me, that 
whatſoever they intended to do, they were reſolved to do it ef. 
fectually all at once: But he would not go into farther particulars, 
That the year 167 2 might be fatal to other Common-wealths, 

as well as to the States, the Duke of Savoy was encouraged to 
make a conqueſt of Gema; tho he afterwards failed in the at- 
tempt: And the King of Denmark was invited into the alliance, 
witk the offer of the towa of Hamburgh, on which he had 


long ſer his heart. The Duke of Richmond was ſent to give 2 


luſtre to that negotiation, which was chiefly: managed by Mr. 
Henſhaw ; Who told me; that we offered that King ſome {hips 
to aſſiſt him in ſeizing that rich town. But he was then in thoſe 
engagements with the Sates of Holland, that even this offer did 
not: prevail on him. 5 
Loelbart was at this time brought to Court by Lord Lauder 
dale, hoping that he would continue in an entire dependance on 
N Him, and be his creature. He Was under ; ſo great a. jealouſy from 
the Government for his former actings, that he was too ealy. to 
enter into any. employmept, that might bring him into fayou!, 
not ſo tu, but wf any ambition toi riſe, as from a deſire to be 


ſalezo ande to be nohger looked oh as an enemy to the Court: 


For: When afoxeiga : Miaiſteraaſted the: Rings leave to treat wy 
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cret. Helden had in his Mare clauſum railed this matter ſo high, 


him into a belief that they had no deſigm on them, that they 


the Emperour, and wirk the King of D##7art” the Elèctor of 
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in in his maſter's name, the King conſented; but with this 167 1. 
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ſevere reflexion; that he believed he wonld be true to any n 

bat himſelf, He was ſent to the Courts of Brandenbus gs and 

Lunenbungb, either to draw them into the alliance, or; if that 

could not be done, at leaſt to ſecure them ffom all apprehenſi- 

ons. But ir this he had no ſucceſs. And indeed when he ſaw 

jaro what 2 negotiation he was engaged, he became very unea- 

ſy: For, tho” the blackeſt part of rhe ſecret was not truſted to 

him, as appeared to me by his inſtructions, which I read after 

kis death; yet he ſaw whither things were going. And that 

affected him ſo deeply, that it was believed to have contributed 

not a little to the languiſhing he ſoon fell under, which ended in 

his death two years after. = ag - 
The war being thus reſolved on, ſome pretences were in the Pretended 

next place to be ſought out to excuſe it: For, tho the King of the Ditch 

France went more roundly to work, and publiſhed that he was War. 

fo ill ſatisfied with the conduct of the States, that it did not con- 

fiſt with his glory to bear it any longer, yet we thought it de- 

cent for us to name ſome particulars. It was ſaid, ye ad {ome 

pretenſions on Furinam, not yet compleatly ſatisfied; atid that 

the States harbonred traitots, that fled from juſtice, and lived 

in Holland: Some medals were complained of, that ſeemed diſ- 

honourable to the King; as alſo ſome pictures: And, tho? theſe 

were not made by puhlick order, yet a great noiſe was raiſed 

about them: But an accident happened, that the Court laid 

great hold of. The Dutch fleet lay off the coaſt of Eng- 

lard the former year: And one of the King's Yatchs failed by, 

and expected they ſhould ſtrike ſail. They ſaid, they ne- 

ver refuſed it to any, mart of war: But they thought that honour 

did not belong to ſuch an incorifiderable veſſel. I was then at 

Court: And I faw joy in the looks of thoſe that were in the ſe- 
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that he made it one of the chief rights and honours of the 
Crown of England, as the acknowledgement of the King's Em- 
pire in the four ſeas: The Datch offered all ſatisfäction for 
the future in this matter: But they would not ſend their Admi- 
ral over as a criminal. While Fance was treating with England, 
they continued to amuſe the Dich. And they ſo poſſeſſed De 
Groot, then the Datch Ambaffador at Paris, or they corrupted 


were too ſecure, and depended too much of his advertiſements. 
Yet the States entred into a negotiation, both with Hain and 
Brandenburgh, and the Duke of Lunenhurgh. The King of 
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167 1. Sweden: was yet under age: And the Miniſtry there deſired a neu- 
I trality.. France, and England ſent two Ambaſſadors to them, 
both men of great probity, Pompone and Coventry, who were 
both recalled at the ſame time to be Secretaries of State. C- 

ventry was a man of wit and heat, of ſpirit and candor. He ne- 

ver gave bad advices: But when the King followed the ill ad- 

vices that others gave, he thought himſelf bound to excuſe, if 

not to juſtify them. For this the Duke of Tor commended 

him much to me. He ſaid, in that he was a pattern to all good 
ſubjects, ſince he defended all the King's counſels in publick, 

even when he had blamed them moſt in private with the King 
Mer. 7-1. | 


_ 


1672, Our Court having reſolved on a war, did now look out for 
>= money to carry it on. The King had been running into a great 
up of the, 5 dcbt ever ſince his Reſtoration. One branch of it was for the pay 
Erchequer. of that fleet that brought him over. The main of it had been 

contracted during the former Dutch war. The King in order 
to the keeping his credit had dealt with ſome Bankers, and had 
aſſigned over the revenue to them. They drove a great trade, 
and had made great advantage by it. The King paid them 
at the rate of 8 per cent: And they paid thoſe who put money 
in their hands only 6 per cent: And had great credit; for pay- 
ments were made very punctually. The King had in ſome pro- 
clamations given his faith, that he would continue to make good 
all his aſſignments, till the whole debt ſhould be paid, which 
was now growing up to almoſt a million and a half. So one of 
the ways propoſed for ſupplying the King with money was, that 
he ſhould ſtop theſe payments for a year, it being thought cer- 
tain that by the end of the year the King would be out of all hisne- 
ceſſities, by the hopes they had of ſucceſs in the war. The Earl 
of Shaftsbury was the chief man in this advice. He excuſed it 


how juſt it was for the King to bring them to an account for 
their uſury and extortions: And added, that he never meant 
- the ſtop ſhould run beyond the year. He certainly knew of it 


before hand; and took all his own money out of the Bankers 


hands, and warned ſome of his friends to do the like. Lord 
Lauderdale did about this time marry Lady Dyſert upon his own 
Lady's death: And ſhe writ me a long account of the ſhutting up 
the Exchequer, as both juſt and neceſſary. The Bankers were 
broke; and great multitudes, who had truſted their money in 
their hands, were ruined by this diſhonourable and perfidious 
F | of action. 


to me, telling me what advantage the Bankers had made, and 
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action. But this gave the King only his own revenue again. 167 2. 


So other ways were to be found for an encreaſe of treaſure. SD DS, 
By 7 it was provided, that, in order to the The attempt 
By the peace of Breda it was p : i > the Theatemp 


ſecurity of trade, no merchant's ſhips ſhould be for the future Seprna fleet. 
fallen on, till ſix months after a declaration of war. The Durch 
had a rich fleet coming from Hnyrna, and other parts in the 
Mediterranean, under the convoy of a few men of war. Our 
Court had advice of this. And Holmes was ordered to lye for 
them, and to take them near the Iſle of Might with eight men 
of war. As he was failing thither he met Spragge, who was 
returning from the Hraits with a ſquadron of our ſhips; and 
told him, that he had failed along with the Dutch moſt of the 
way, and that they would paſs within a day or two. Holmes 
thought, he was much roo ſtrong for them; ſo did not ac- 
quaint Spragge with his deſign: For, if he had ſtopp'd him to af- 
fiſt in the execution, probably the whole fleet had been taken, 
which was reckoned worth a million and a half. When they 
came up, Holmes fell upon them: But their convoy did their 
part ſo well, that not only the whole fleet failed away, while 
they kept him in play, but they themſelves got off ar laſt fa- 
voured by a miſt: And there were only a few ſhips taken, of ſo 
ſmall a value, that they were not worth the powder that was 

ſpent in the action. This was a breach of faith, ſuch as even 
Mahometans and Pyrates would have been aſhamed of. The un- 
ſucceſsfulneſs of it made it appear as ridiculous, as it was baſe. 

= Holmes was preſſed to put it on the Dutch refuſing to ſtrike fail. 

Vet that was ſo falſe, and there were ſo many witneſſes to it, that 

BY he had not the impudence to affirm it. 

To crown all, a Declaration was ordered to be ſet out, ſuſpen- A Declarati- 

ding the execution of all penal laws, both againſt Papiſts and 9" for Tole- 
Nonconformiſts. Papiſts were no more to be proſecuted for their 

way of worſhip in their own houſes, and the Nonconformiſts 

BE vcre allowed to have open Meeting Houſes ; for which they were 

to take out licences, and none were to diſturb thoſe who ſhould 

meet for worſhip by virtue of thoſe licences. Lord Kee- 

per Bridgman had loſt all credit at Court: So they were ſeeking 

an occaſion to be rid of him, who had indeed loſt all the repu- 

tation he had formerly acquired, by his being advanc'd to a poſt 

of which he was not capable. He refuſed to put the ſeal to the 

Declaration, as judging it contrary to law. So he was diſmiſs'd, and 

the Earl of Shaftshury was made Lord Chancellour. Lord (Ard 

was made Lord Treaſurer: Lord Arlington and Lord Lauderdale 

had both of them the Garter: And, as Arlington was made an Earl, 

Lauderdale was made a Duke: And this Jumo, together with the 

Duke 
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1672. Duke of Buckingham, being called the Cabal, it was obſcrved, 
SN that Cabal proved a technical word, every letter in it being the 
firſt letter of thoſe five, Clifford, Aſhly, Buckingham, Arlington, 
and Lauderdale. They had all of them great preſents from France, 
beſides what was openly given them: For the French Ambaſſa- 
dour gave them all a picture of the King of France ſet in dia- 
monds, to the value of 3000 J. Thus was the Nation, and our 
religion, as well as the King's faith and honour, ſet to ſale, and 
ſold. Lord Shaftshury reſolved to recommend himſelf to the 
confidence of the Court by a new ſtrain never before thought of 
He ſaid, the writs for chooſing the members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons might be iflued out in the intervals of a ſeſſion; and the 
elections made upon them were to be returned into Chancery, and 
ſettled there. So the writs were iſſued out, but whether any elec- 
tions were made upon them, and returned, I cannot tell. I know, 
the Houſe of Commons intended to have impeached him for this 
among other things: But he had the foreſight and ſxill to prevent 
it. When the Declaration for Toleration was publiſhed, great 
endeavours were uſed by the Court to perſuade the Nonconfor- 
miſts to make addreſſes and complements. upon it. But few were 

ſo blind, as not to ſee what was aimed at by it. 
The Prezby- The Duke was now known to be a Papiſt: And the Duchck 


terians gave 


the King Was much ſuſpected. Yet the Presbyterians came in a body: And 
de Toer. Dr. Manton in their name thanked the King for it, which of— 
tion. fended many of their beſt friends. There was alſo an order, to 
ay a yearly penſion of fifty pounds to moſt of them, and of aa 

3 pounds a year to the chief of the party. Baxter ſent bac 

his penſion, and would not touch it. But moſt of them took it. 

All this I ſay upon Dr. Hiillingſleet's, word who affured me, he 

knew the truth of it. And in particular, he told me, that Pool, 

who wrote the Synopſis of the criticks, confeſſed to him, that he 

had had fifty pounds for two years. Thus the Court hired them 

to be ſilent: And the greateſt part of them were ſo, and 

very compliant. But now the pulpits were full of a new (train: 

Popery was every where preached againſt, and the authority of 

the laws was much magnified. The Biſhops, the Biſhop of Lo 

don in particular, charged the Clergy to preach againſt Popery, 

and to inform the people of the controverſy. between us and the 

Church of Rome. This alarmed the Court, as well as the City, 

and the whole Nation. Clifford began to ſhew the heat of his 
temper; and ſeemed a ſort of Enthuſiaſt for Popery. The King 
complained to Sheldon of this preaching on controverſy, as done 

on purpoſe to inflame the people, and to alienate them from him, 

and his government. Upon this She/don called ſome of the Clcr- 
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of King CHARLES IL 


theſe: And he ſuggeſted this anſwer, that, ſince the King him- 
ſelf profeſſed the Proteſtant religion, it would be a thing with- 
out a precedent, that he ſhould forbid his Clergy to preach in 
defence of a religion which they believed, while he himſelf ſaid he 
was of it. But the King never renewed the motion. 
While things were in this fermentation, the Ducheſs of York 
died. It was obſerved, that for fifteen months before that time 
ſhe had not received the ſacrament; and that upon all occaſi- 
ons ſhe was excuſing the errours that the Church of Rome was 


charged with, and was giving them the beſt colours they were 


capable of. An unmarried Clergy was alſo a common topick with 
her. Morly had been her father confeſſour: For, he told me, 
ſhe practiſed ſecret confeſſion to him from the time that ſhe 


was twelve years old: And, when he was ſent away from the Court, 


he put her in the hands of Blanford, who died Biſhop of Morceſter. 
Morley alſo told me, that upon the reports that were brought him 
of her ſlackneſs in receiving the ſacrament, ſhe having been for 


many years punctual ro once a month, he had ſpoken plainly to 


her about it, and told her what inferences were made upon it. 
She pretended ill health, and buſineſs; but proteſted to him, ſhe 
had no ſcruples with relation to her religion, and was ſtill of the 
Church of England; and aſſured him, that no Popiſh Prieſt had 
ever taken the confidence to ſpeak to her of thoſe matters. He 
took a ſolemn engagement of her, that, if ſcruples ſhould ariſe 
in her mind, ſhe would let him know them, and hear what he 
ſhould offer to her upon all of them. And he proteſted to 
me, that to her death ſhe never owned to him that ſhe had any 


ſcruples, tho? ſhe was for ſome days entertained by him at Faru- 


ham, after the date of the paper which was afterwards publiſhed 
in her name. All this paſs'd between the Biſhop and me, upon 
the Duke's ſhewing me that paper all writ in her own hand, which 
was afterwards publiſhed by Maimburg. He would not let me take 
a copy of it; but he gave me leave to read it twice. And I went 
immediately to Morley, and gave him an account of it; from 
whom I had all the particulars already mentioned. And upon 
that he concluded, that that unhappy Princeſs had been prevail- 
ed on to give falſewoods under her hand, and, to pretend that theſe 
vere the grounds of her converſion. Along decay of health came 
at laſt to a quicker criſis than had been ap e All of 
the ſudden ſhe fell into the agony of death. Blanford was ſent for, 
to prepare her for it, and to offer her the ſacrament. Before 

e could come, the Queen came in, and fat by her. He was 

| K k k K modeſt 


8 
gy together to conſider what anſwer he ſhould make the King, 1672. 
if he preſſed him any farther on that head. Tillotſon was one of Sa 
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310 The HisTORY of the Reign 
1671. modeft and humble, even to a fault. So he had not preſence 
of mind enough to begin rip bpbs which probably would have 
driven the Queen ont of the room. But, that not being done, 
"ſhe pretending kindneſs would not leave her. The Biſhop ſpoke 
bat little and fearfully. He happened to ſay, he hoped ſhe con- 
tinned ſtill in the truth: Upon which ſhe aſked, what is truth: 
And then, her agony encreaſing, ſhe repeated the word Truth Truth 
often: And in a few minutes after ſhe died, very little beloved, or 
lamented. Her haughtineſs had raiſed her many enemies. She 
Was indeed a firm, and a kind friend: But the change of her re- 
ligion made her friends reckon her death rather a bleſſing than 
a loſs at that time to them all. Her father, when he heard of 
her ſhaking in her religion, was more troubled at it, than at all 
his own misfortunes. He writ her a very grave and long letter 
upon it, encloſed in one to the Duke. But ſhe was dead before 
it came into England. I have ſet down all that I know concern- 
ing the fatal alliance with France, and our preparations for the 
ſecond Dutch War. 8 

But that I may open the ſcene more diſtinctly, I will give as 
particular an account as I was able to gather of the affairs of 
the States of Holland at this time. And, becaufe this was the 
fifth great criſis, under which the whole Proteſtant religion was 
brought, I will lead my reader thro? a full account of them all; 
ſince I may probably lay things before him, that he may other- 

wiſe paſs over, without making due refletions on them. 
The firſt — The firſt crifis was, when Charles V. by the defeating the Duke 
Gris of of Saxony, and the getting him and the Landgrave of Heſſe in- 
religion. to his hands, had Hbduel the Hnalcaldicł league; in which the 
ſtrength of the Proteſtant religion did then conſiſt, having been 
weakened by the fucceeding deaths of Henry VIII. and Francis I. 
Upon that defeat all ſubmitted to the Emperor: Only the Town 
of Magdebargh ſtood out. The Emperor ſhould either not have 
truſted Maurice, or have uſed him better: And it ſeems, that 
he reckoned Maurice had neither religion nor honour, ſince his 
ambition had made him betray his religion, and abandon his 
party. When Maurice had got the Electorate, he made him- 
felf fare of the Army; and entred into an alliance with Fra, 
and other Princes of the Empire; and made fo quick a turn on 
the Emperor, that he had almoſt ſurpriſed him at Inciſprucl, 
and of a ſudden overturned all that defi gn, upon which the Em- 
peror had been Fabotiring for many years. This ended in the 
Edict of Paſſan,* Which ſettled the peace of Germany for that 

time. | ä * IL 10 n len dee 4 
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of King CHARLES It 311 | 
The ſecond Crifis was, towards the end of Queen Mary's reign, 1672. | 

when the Proteſtant religion ſeemed extinguiſhed in England; ph Ne⁰d Il 
and the two Cardinals of Lorram and Gramvell, then the chief Crit. 
Miniſters of the two Crowns, deſigned a peace for that very 

end, that their maſters might be ar leiſure ro extirpate hereſy, 
which was then ſpreading in both their dominions. But, after 

they had formed their ſcheme, Queen Mary died, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by Queen El;zabeth in England. Soon after that the 

King of France was accidentally killed: So that Kingdom fell 

under a long continuance of a minority, and a civil war. And 

the Netherlands felt from thence, and from England, ſuch en- 
couragement, that they made the longeſt and bravelt reſiſtance 

that is to be found in all hiſtory; which was in a great meaſure 

owing to the obſtinate and implacable cruelty of Philip II, and 

his great diſtance from the ſcene of the war; and was paſt all 
poſhbiliry of being made up, by reaſon of his perfidious breach 

of all agreements, and his uſing thoſe that ſerved him well in 

ſo baſe a manner, as he did both the Duke of Aba, and the 

Prince of Parma. 8 

The third Criſts laſted from 1585 to the year 1589. Then The third 

began the League of France. The Prince of Parma was victori- OG. 
ous in the Netherlands. The Prince of Orange was murdered. 

The States fell under great diſtractions. And Sparn entered into a 

deſign of dethroning the Queen of England, and putting the 
Queen of Hcots in her ſtead. In order to that they were for 

ſome years preparing the greateſt fleet that the world had ever 

ſeen, which came to be called the Invincible Armada. All Eu- 

rope was amazed at theſe great preparations: And many conjec- 

tures were made concerning the deſign of ſuch a vaſt fleet. Some 
thought of Conſtantinople. Others talked of Aigypr, in con- 
junction with the Emperor of the Miſſens. But that which was 

moſt probable was, that King Philip intended to make a great 

effort, and put an end to the war of the Netherlands in one 
campaign. At laſt the true intent of it was found out. Wal- 
ſmghan#s chief ſpies were Priefts: As he ufed always to ſay, an 

active, but vicious, Prieſt was the beſt ſpy in the world. By 

one of theſe he had advice, that the King of Hain had fixed 

on a reſolution with relation to his fleet; bat that it was not yet 
communicated to any of his Miniſters in foreign Courts. The 


4 
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King himſelf had indeed writ à letter about it to the Pope: But 
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t was not entted in any office: So this was all that the intel- 
ligence from Madrid could diſcover: Upon this one was fent 
to Venite, from whence the correfpondence with Rome was held. 
And at Rome it was found our, that one of the Pope's chief 

confidents 
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I672, 


confidents had a Miſtriſs, to whom twenty thouſand crowns were 


9 given for a ſight and copy of that letter. The copy of it was ſent 


and, how high 


over ſoon after Chriſ#maſs, in the winter 1586. By it the King 
of Spain had acquainted the Pope, that the deſign of his fleet 
was to land in England, to deſtroy Queen Elizabeth, and here- 
ſy, and to ſet the Queen of Scots on the throne: In this he had 
the concurrence of the Houſe of Guiſe: And he alſo depended 
on the King of Scotland. This proved fatal to the Queen of 
Scots, It is true, King James ſent one Steward, the anceſtor 
of the Lord Blantyre, who was then of his bedchamber, with 


an earneſt and threatening meſſage to Queen Elisabeth for 


ſaving his mother. But in one of the intercepted letters of 
the Bench Ambaſſadours then in Scotland, found among Mal- 
:mgham's papers, it appears, that the King, young as he 
was then, was either very double, or very inconſtant in his re- 
ſolutions. The French Ambaſladour aſſured him, that Szewar 
had adviſed the Queen to put a ſpeedy end to that buſineſs, 
which way ſhe pleaſed; and that as for his maſter's anger, he would 
ſoon be pacified, if ſhe would but ſend him dogs and deer. The 
King was ſo offended at this, that he ſaid, he would hang him 
up in his boots, as ſoon as he came back. Yet when he came 
back, it was ſo far from that, that he lay all that night in the 
bedchamber. . As for the pompous Embaſly that was ſent from 
France to proteſt againſt it, Maurier has told a very probable 
ſtory, of Henry III, writing a letter with them to the Queen, 


adviſing her to proceed with all haſte to do that which the Em- 


baſſy was ſent. to prevent. He ſaw, the Houſe of Guiſe built a 
great part of their hopes on the proſpect of their couſin's com- 
ing to the Crown of Eugland, which would cut off all the hopes 
the Houſe of Bourbon had of aſſiſtance from thence. I have 
ſeen an original letter of the Earl of Leiceſters to the Earl of 
Bedford, OPER married his ſiſter, and was then Governour 
of Berwick, telling him, that, how high ſoever the French Am- 
bafladours had talked in their harangues upon that occaſion, 
calling any proceeding againſt the Queen of Scots an open in- 
dignity, as well as an act of hoſtility againſt France, ſince ſhe 
was Queen Dowager of France; yet all this was only matter of 
form and decency, that was extorted from the King of France; 
„ he | they might talk, they were well aſſured 

he would do nothing upon it. So that unfortunate Queen fel 
at that time, by reaſon. of the 5 preparations to conquer 
12455 under the pretence of ſetting her on the throne. She 
ie 
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much more decently than ſhe had lived, in Febr. 1587- 


But 
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But the Court bf England ſaw, that if King Philip's | fleet Was 167 2. 
in a condition to conquer England, he would not abandon the - 


deſign for her being put out of the way; and that he certainly feet came - 
intended to conquer it for himſelf, and not for another. So intended. 
orders were given to make all poſſible haſte with a fleet. Vet 
they were ſo little provided for ſuch an invaſion, that, tho they 
had then twenty good ſhips upon the ſtocks, it yas not poſſible to 
get them in a condition to ſerve that ſummer: And the deſign of 
Hai was to ſail over in 1587. So, unleſs by corruption, or 
any other method, the attempt could be put off for that year, 
there was no ſtrength ready to reſiſt ſo powerful a fleet. But, 
when it ſeemed not poſſible to divert the preſent execution of ſo 
great a deſign, a merchant of London to their ſurpriſe undertook 
it. He was well acquainted with the ſtate of the revenue of Hain, 
with all their charge, and all that they could raiſe. He knew 
all their funds were ſo ſwallowed up, that it was impoſſible for 
them to victual, and ſet out their fleet, but by their credit in the 
bank of Genoa. So he undertook to write to all the places of 
trade, and to get ſuch remittances made on that bank, that he 
> {ſhould by that means have it ſo entirely in his hands, that there 
= {ſhould be no money current there, equal to the great occaſion 
pl victualling the fleet of Spam. He reckoned, the keeping ſuch 
= Aa treaſure dead in his hands till the ſeaſon of victualling was 
1 over, Would be a loſs of 40000 J. And at that rate he would 
= fave England. He managed the matter with fuch ſecrecy, and 
ſucceſs, that the fleet could not be ſet out that year. At ſo 
{mall a price, and with ſo ſkillfal a management, was the Nati- 
on ſaved at that time. This it ſeems was thought too great a 
myſtery of State to be communicated to Cambaen, or to be pub- 
liſhed by him, when the inſtructions were put in his hands for 
writing the hiſtory of that glorious reign. But the famous 
Boyle, Earl of Cork, who had then a great ſhare in the affairs of 
Ireland, came to know it; and told it to two of his children, 
from whom I had it. The {tory is ſo coherent, and agrees ſo 
well with the ſtate of affairs at that time, that it ſeems highly 
credible. And, if it is true, it is certainly one of the curiouſeſt 
paſſages in our whole Engliſb hiſtory. I return from this di- 
greſſion, which I hope will be no unacceptable entertainment 
to the reader: It is well known, how the deſign of the Armada 


Not long after Henry III. was alſo ſtabbed : And Henry NV. ſuc- 


9 * 


ceeded, Who broke the League, with which the great deſigns of 
Hain fell to the ground. So happily did this third Criſis paſs 


Over. 


The Spaniſp 


Criſis, 
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1672. qe fourth Criſis was from rhe battel of Prague to the year 
5! 1630, in which, as was told in the firſt book, not only the 
hblector Palatine fell, but almoſt all the Empire came under the 
Auſtrian yoke. All attempts to thake it off proved unſucceſsful, 


and fatal to thoſe who undertook it, till the young and great 
King of Sweden, Guſtauus Adolphus, engaged in it.“ The wars 
of Nocbelle, together with the loſs of that important place, ſeem. 
ed to threaten the deſtruction of the Proteſtants of France. En. 
gland fell under thoſe unhappy jealouſies, which began a dis- 
jointing between the King and his people. And the States were 
much preſſed by the Shamards under Spinola. Breda was taken, 
But the worſt of all was, a quarrel that was raiſed between 
Prince Maurire and Barnevelt, that will require a fuller dicuſſi 
on, than was offered in the former book. All agree, that . 
liam Prince of Orange was one of the greateſt men in ſtory, who, 
after many attempts for the recovery of the liberty of the Pro- 
vinces, was in concluſion fucceſsful, and formed that Republick, 
In the doing of it he was guilty of one great error, unleſs he 
was forced to it by the neceſſity-of his affairs; which was the ſettling 
a negative in every one of the Towns of Holland, in the mat- 
ters of religion, of taxes, - and of peace and war. It had been 
much ſafer, if it had been determined, that the two thirds muſt 
concur; by which the Government would have been much ſtron- 
ger. Some thought, that he brought in ſo many little Towns to 
balance the greater, of whom he could not be fare; whereas 
he could more eaſily manage theſe ſmaller ones. Others have 
ſaid, that he was forced to it, to draw them to a more hearty 
concurrence in the war, fince they were to have ſuch a ſhare 
in the Government for the future, But, as he ſettled it, the 
corruption of any one ſmall Town may put all the affairs of 
Holland in great diſorder. He was alſo blamed, becauſe he la- 


boured to raiſe the power of the Stadtholder fo high, that in 


many regards it was greater than the power of the Counts 
of Hollaud had been. But this was balanced by its being made 
elective, and by the ſmall appointments he took to himſelf, It 
ſrems, he deſigned to have ſettled that honour: in his family: 


For after his death there were reverſal letters found among his 


papers from the Duke of Anjou, when the Provinces invited him 
to be their Prince, by which the Duke engaged himſelf to leave 
Hollaud and Zealand in the Prince's hands. Before he died, he 
had in a great meaſure loſt the affections of the Clergy ; becauſe 
he was very earneſt for the toleration of Papiſts, judging that 
neceſlaty for the engaging men of all perſuaſions in the common 
concerns of liberty, and for encouraging the other Provinces t0 
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come into the union. This was much oppoſed by the preach- 1672. 
ers in Holland, who were for more violent methods. Thoſe, © = 
who but a few years before had complained of the cruelty of the 
Church of Rome, were no ſooner delivered from that, than 
they began to call for the fame ways of proſecuting thoſe who, 
were of the other fide. This made that great Prince looſe ground 
with the zealots of his own fide before he died. With him all 
their affairs ſunk ſo faſt, that they ſaw the neceſſity of ſeeking, 
protection elſewhere. Their Miniſters did -of themſelves, with- 
out the concurrence of the States, fend to Queen Elizabeth, to 
defire her to take them under her protection, -on ſuch terms as 
ſhe ſhould preſcribe. And, tho' the States were highly offended. 
at this, yet they durſt not at that time complain of it, much 
leſs puniſh' it; but were forced by the clamour of their people 
to follow an example that was fo irregularly ſet them. This I 
had from Halewynu of Dort, of whom I ſhall: have occaſion to 
write afterwards. When the Queen ſent over the Earl of Leice- 
fter,, with a new title, and an authority greater than was either 
in the Counts of Hollaud, or in the Stadtholder, by the name 
of Supreme Governour: He as ſoon as he landed at Fluſhing went 
firſt to Church, where he ordered prayers to be offered up for a 
blefing on his counſels, and defired that he might receive the 
Sacrament next day: And there he made folemn'proteſtations of 
his integrity and zeal. This pleafed the people ſo much, that 
Barnevelt, arid the States at the Hague, thought it neceſſary. to 
ſecure themſelves from the effects of fuch a threatuing popula- 
larity: So they ſent for the Count, afterwards Prince, Maurice. 
who was then at Leyden, not yet eighteen, and choſe him Stadt- 
holder of Holland and Zealand. There had been no provi- 
hon made againſt that in their treaty with the Earl of Leiceſter. 
Yet he was highly offended at it. I will go. no farther into the 
errors of his government, and the end that the Queen put to 
it; which ſhe did, as ſoon as it appeared that he was incapa- 
ble of it, and was beginning to betray, and to fell their beſt 
places. 1 3 5705 ne 
Prince Maurice and Barnevelt continued long in à perfect pincrences 
conjunction of counſels: Till upon the negotiation for a PEACE; Pringen 
or at leaſt for a truce, they differed ſo much, that their friend- Maurice of 
ſhip ended in a moſt violent hatred, and a jealouſy that could 3.2599 
never be made up. Prince Maurice was for carrying on the 
war, which ſet him at the head of a great army. And he had 
ſo great an intereſt in the conqueſts they made, that for that 
very reaſon Barnevelt infuſed it into the States; that they were 
now fafe, and needed not fear the Spaniards any more; ſo there it 
Was 1 
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1672. was no reaſon for continuing the war. Prince Maurice on the 
other hand ſaid, their perſecuted brethren in the Popiſh Provinces 

wanted their help to 2 them at liberty. The work ſeemed ve- 
ry edſy, and the proſpect of ſucceſs was great. In oppoſition to 
this it was ſaid; ſince the ſeven Provinces. were now ſafe, why. 
ſhould they extend their territories? Thoſe who loved their re- 
ligion and liberty in the other! Provinces might come and live 
among them: This would encreaſe both their numbers, and their 
| wealth: Whereas the conqueſt of Antwerp might prove fatal to 
them : Beſides, that both France and England interpoſed: They 
would not allow them to conquer more, nor become more for- 
midable- All the zealous preachers were for continuing the war: 
And thofe that were for peace were branded as men of no religi- 
on, who had only carnal and political views. While this was 
in debate every where, the diſputes began between Arminius and 
Gomarns,- two famous Profeſſors at Leyden, concerning the 
decrees of God, and the efficacy of grace; in which, thoſe two 
great men, Maurice and Barnevelt, went upon intereſt, to lead 
the two parties, from which they both differed in opinion, 
Prince Maurice in private always talked on the fide of the Arm; 
nanst And Barnevelt believed predeſtination firmly. But, as he left 
reprobation out in his ſcheme, ſo he was againſt the unreaſona- 
ble ſeverity with which the Miniſters drove thoſe points. He 
found the Arminians were the better patriots: And he thought 
the other ſide out of their zeal were engaged for carrying on 
the war, ſo as that they called all the others indifferent as to all 
religions, and charged them as favourers of Spain and Popery. 
Iwill go no farther into the differences that followed, concerning 
the authority of the States General over the ſeveral Provinces. 
It is certain, that every Province is a ſeparated State, and has 
an entire ſovereignty within it ſelf; and that the States General 
are an aſſembly. of the deputies of the ſeveral Provinces, but 
without any authority over them. Yet it was pretended, that 
extraordinary diſeaſes required extraordinary remedies: And Prince 
Maurice, by the aſſiſtance of a party that the Miniſters made 
for him among the people, engaged the States to aſſume an au- 
thority over the Province of Holland, and to put the Government 
in new hands. A Court was erected by the ſame authority, to 
judge thoſe who had been formerly in the magiſtracy. Barnevel 
was accuſed, together with Grotius, and ſome others, as fomen- 
ters of ſedition, and for raiſing diſtractions in the country. He 
was condemned, and beheaded. Others were condemned to pet- 
petual impriſonment. And every one of the Judges had a great 


gold medal given them, in the reverſe of which the 05 
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Dort was repreſented, which was called by the ſame authority. 1672. 
1 ſaw one of thoſe medals in the poſſeſſion of the poſterity of SN 
one of thoſe Judges. King James aſſiſted Prince Maurice in all 
this: So powerfully do the intereſts of Princes carry them to con- 
cur in things that are moſt contrary to their own inclinations. 
The prevailing paſſion of that King was his hatred of the Pu- 
'ritans: That made him hate theſe opinions into which they 

* yentwith great heat: And, tho he encouraged all that were of 

* the Arminian party in his own dominions, yet he helped to 

; cruſh them in Holland. He hated Barnevelt upon another ſcore; 

for his getting the cautionary towns out of his hands: And, ac- 

cording to the nature of impotent paſſions, this carried him to 

procure his ruine. After this victory that Prince Maurice had 

got over the party that oppoſed him, he did not ſtudy to car- 

ry it much farther. He found quickly how much he had loſt 

the hearts of the people, who had before that time made him 

their idol, and now look'd at him with horrour. He ſtudied 

to make up matters the beſt he could, that he might engage 

the States in the Bohemian war. But all that was ſoon at an end. 

It was plain, that he had no deſign upon their liberty: Tho' he 


could not bear the oppoſition that he began to meet with from 
= Aa free State. | 
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His death put an end to all jealouſies: And his brother Prince Prince Hes- 
Henry Frederick quickly ſettled the diſputes of Arminianiſin, by e 
the toleration that was granted them. He was known to be a vernment. 
ſecret favourer of their tenets: He conducted the Armies of the 
States with ſo much ſucceſs, and left them ſo much at liberty as 
to all their ſtate affairs, that all the jealouſies which his brother's 
conduct had raiſed, were quite extinguiſhed by him: The States 
made him great preſents. He became very rich. And his ſon 
had the ſurvivance of the Stadtholderſhip. But his ſon; had more His ſons 
of his uncle's fire in him, than of his father's temper. He op- beat. 
poſed the peace of Munſter all he could. The States came then 
to ſee, that they had continued too long in their allianee: with 
France againſt Hain, ſince France had got the aſcendant by 
too viſible a ſuperiority. So that their intereſt led them now 
to ſupport Spain againſt France. Prince Malliam fell tobe in 
ill terms with his mother. And ſhe, who. had great credit with 
the States, ſet. up ſuch an open oppoſition to her ſon, that the 
peace 0f Manſter was in a great meaſure the effect of their private 
quarrel. Prince William, being married ints the Royal family 
of England, did all he could to embroil the States with; the new 
Commonwealth. But he met with» ſuch, oppoſition,” that, he, 
finding the States were reſolved to diſmiſs a great part of their 
* | „„ Army, 
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1652, Army, ſuffered himfelf to be carried to violent counſels. I need 
ost enlarge on things that are ſo well known, as his ſending 
ſome of the States priſoners to Loveſtein, and his deſign to change 
the government of Amſterdam; which was diſcovered by the po. 
boy, who gave the alarm a few hours before the Prince could 
get thither. | 
' Theſe things, and the effects that followed on them, are 
well known: As is alſo his death which followed a few week; 
after, in the moſt unhappy time poſſible for the Princeſs Royals 
bio-belly. For as ſhe bore her fon a week after his death, in 
the eighth month of her time, ſo he came into the world 
under great diſadvantages. The States were poſſeſſed with great 
jealouſies of the family; as if the aſpiring to ſubdue the liberties 
of their country was inherent in it, and inſeparable from it. 
His private affairs were alſo in a very bad condition: Two great 
jointures went ont of his eſtate, to his mother, and grand- 
mother, beſides a vaſt debt that his father had contracted to aſ- 
fiſt the King. Who could have thought that an infant, brought 
into the world with ſo much ill health, and under fo many ill 
circumſtances, was botn for the preſervation of Europe, and of 
the Proteftant religion? So unlike do the events of things prove 

to their firſt appearances. And, ſince I am writing of his birth, 

I I will fer down a ſtory, much to the hohour of aſtrology, hoy 

Hlfttle regard ſoever I my ſelf have to it. I had it from the late 

— 9 own mouth: And ſhe directed me to ſome who were of 

the Princes Cotitt in that time, who confirmed it to me. An 
unktiown perſon put a paper in the old Princeſs's hands, which fhe | 

took from him, thinking it was a petition. When ſhe looked 

into it) the found it was her ſon's nativiry, together with the 

fortunes of his life, and a full deduction of many accidents, 
n which followed very punctually, as they were predicted; But that 

wich was. moſt particular was, that he was to have a ſon by 3 

widow, and wa ro die of the ſmall pox in the twenty fifth year 

of his age. Sd thoſe who were apt to give credit to predicti- 

ons of that ſort fancied, that the Princeſs Royal was to die; 

and rhar he was upon that to marry the widow of ſome other 

perſon! It vas a common piece of raillery in the Court, upon 

the deatli of any Prince, to aſk what a perſon his widow ws. 

But when he was taken ill of the fmall pox; then the decy- 

phering the matter was obvious, and it ſtruck his fanty ſo much, 

char probably it had an ill effect upon him. Thüs was the 

youns'Prifice Bert; Who was ſome years aftet barred by the 

Petpetaal Edict; from all hopes of arriving at the Stadrholdei- 
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of King CHARLES II. 319 
The chief error in De irs adminiſtration was, that he did 1672. 
not again raiſe the authority of the Council of State; ſince it 55, N- 
was very inconvenient to have both the legiſlature and the ex- of De W's 
ecution in the ſame hands. It ſeemed neceſſary to put the con- ment. 
duct of affairs in a body of men, that ſhould indeed be accoun- 
table to the States, but ſhould be bred to buſineſs: By this meatis 
their counſels might be both quick and ſecret; Whereas, when 
all is to be determined by the States, they can have no ſecrets: 
And they muſt adjourn often to conſult their principals: So their 
proceedings muſt be flow. During De Mils Miniſtry ; the 
Council of State was ſo funk, that it was conſidered only as one 
of the forms of the government. But the whole execution was 
brought to the States themſelves. Certainly a great aſſembly 
is a very improper ſubject of the executive part of power. It is 
indeed very proper, that ſuch a body ſhould be a check on thoſe; 
who have the executive power truſted to them. It is true, De 
Vn found it ſo; which was occaſioned by reaſon of the Engliſh 
Ambaſlador's being once admitted to fit in that Council. They 
pretended, indeed, that it was only on the account of the cau- 
tionary towns; which moved the States to give England a right 
to ſome ſhare in their counſels. After theſe were reſtored, they 
did not think it decent to diſpute the right of the Ambaſlador's 
fitting any more there. But the eaſier way was, the making 
© that Council to ſignify nothing, and to bring all matters im- 
= mediately to the States. It had been happy for De Wit him- 
= felf, and his country, if he had made uſe of the credit he had 
in the great turn upon Prince William's death, to have brought 
things back to the State in which they had been anciently; ſince 
the eſtabliſhed errors of a conſtitution and government can only 
be changed in a great revolution. He ſet up on a popular bot- 
tom: And ſo he was not only contented to ſuffer matters to go 
on in the channel in which he found them; but in many things he 
gave way to the raiſing the ſeparated juriſdiction of the towns, and 
to the leſſening the authority of the Courts at the Hague, This 
raiſed his credit, but weakened the union of the Provinces. The 
lecret of all affairs, chiefly the foreign negotiations, lay in few 
hands. Others, who were not taken into the confidence, threw 
all miſcarriages on him; which was fatal to him. The repu- 
tation he had got in the war with England, and the happy con- 
cluſion of it, broke a party that was then formed againſt him. 
After that he dictated to the States: And all ſubmitted to him. 
The concluding the Triple Alliance in ſo ſhort a; time, aud 
againſt the forms of their government, ſhewed, ho ſure he Was 
of a general concurrence with every thing that he propoſed. 
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1652, lu the negotiations between the States, and France, and England 
VF he fell into great errors. He ſtill fancied that the King of 
+ England miſt fee his own intereſt ſo viſibly in the exaltation of 
the Prince of Orange, that he reckoned that the worſt that could 
happen was, to dalle him to the truſt of Stadtholder; ſince Eu- 
gland could not gain ſo much by a conjunction with France, a8 

by the King's having ſuch an intereſt in their government, a 

he muſt certainly come to have, when his nephew ſhould he 

their Stadtholder. So he thought, he had a ſure reſerve to gain 
England at any time over to them. But he had no apprehen- 

ſton of the King's being a Papiſt, and his deſign to make him- 

ſelf abſolute at home. And he was amazed to find, that, thy 

the Court of England had talked much of that matter of the 
Prince. of Orange when the States were in no diſpoſition to 
hearken to it, and ſo uſed it as a reproach or a ground of a 
quarrel, yet when it came more in view, they took no ſort of 
notice of it, and ſeemed not only cold, but even diſpleaſed with 

it. The Prince, as his natural reſervedneſs ſaved him from com- 
mitting many errors, ſo his gravity, and other vertues recom- 
mended him much to the Miniſters, and to the body of the peo- 

ple. The family of De Vn, and the town of Amſterdam, car- 

ried -{till the remembrance of what was paſs'd freſh in their 
thoughts. They fet it alſo up for a maxim, that the making of 

a Stadtholder was rhe giving up their liberty, and that the con- 
ſequence of it would be the putting the ſovereignty of their 
country in him, or at leaſt in his family. The long conti- 
nuance of a Miniſtry in one perſon, and that to ſo high a de- 

gree, muſt naturally raiſe envy, and beget diſcontent, eſpecial- 

ly in a popular government. This made many become De 
Mis enemies, and by conſequence the Prince's friends. And 


the Preachers employed all their zeal to raiſe the reſpect of the 


people for a family, under which they had been ſo long caly 
The Prince When the Prince was of full age, it was propoſed in ſo ma- 
of Orarge ny places that he ſhould have the fupream command of their 
ral. armies and fleets, that De Ni ſaw' the tide was too ſtrong 
to be reſiſted. So, after he had oppoſed it long, he propolcd 
ſome limitations, that ſhould be ſettled previous to his advance- 
nient. The hardeſt of all was, that he ſhould bind himſelf by 
oitthi'never/to pretend to be Stadtheldet, nor ſo much as to ac- 
cept of it, the it ſhould be offered him? Theſe conditions were 
n6tof an eaſy digeſtion.” Yet; it Was thought neceſſary, that the 
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Prince ſhould Be once at the head of their armies: That Would 
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Stadtholderſhip could only be meant of his not accepting the 
offer from any tumultuary bodies of the populace, or the army; 
but could not be a reſtraint on him, if the States ſhould make 
the offer, ſince his oath was made to them, and by conſequence 
it was in their power to releaſe the obligation that did ariſe from 
it to themſelves. The Court of England blamed him for ſub- 
mitting to ſuch conditions. But he had no reaſon to rely much 
on the advices of thoſe, who had taken ſo little care of him 
during all the credit they had with the States, while the Triple 
Alliance gave them a great intereſt in their affairs. As ſoon as he 
was brought into the command of the armies, he told me, he 
ſpoke to De Mit, and deſired to live in an entire confidence with 
him. His anſwer was cold: So he ſaw that he could not depend 
upon him. When he told me this, he added, that he was cer- 
tainly one of the greateſt men of the age, and he believed he 
ſerved his country faithfully. De Mit reckoned, that the French 
could not come to Holland but by the Mae/e. And he had taken 
great care of the garriſon of Maſtricht; but very little of thoſe that 
lay on the Rhine and the Iſel, where the States had many places, 


but none of them good. They were ill fortified, and ill ſupplied. 


But moſt of them were worſe commanded, by men of no cou- 
rage, nor practice in military affairs, who conſidered their g0- 
vernments as places, of which they were to make all the advan- 
tage that they could. | 5 


Now I come to give an account of the fifth Criſis brought The «at 
on the whole Reformation, which has been of the longeſt con- Cris. 


tinuance, ſince we are yet in the agitations of it. The defign 
was firſt laid againſt the States. But the method of invading 


them was ſurprizing, and not look'd for. The Elector of Colen 
was all his life long a very weak man: Yet it was not thought 


that he could have been prevailed on to put the French in poſſeſſion 
of his country, and to deliver himſelf with all his dominions over 
into their hands. When he did that, all upon the Rhzne were ſtruck 
with ſuch a conſternation, that there was no ſpirit nor courage 
left. It is true, they could not have made a great reſiſtance. 
Yer if they had but gained a little time, that had given the States 
ſome leiſure to look round them, to ſee what was to be done. 

The King of France came down to Utrecht, like à land flood, 


This ſtruck the Dutch with fo juſt a terror, that nothing bur The Bend 
great errors in his management could have kept them from de:®<<6: 
livering themſelves entirely up to him. Never was more ap- 
plauſe given with leſs reaſon than the King of France had upon 
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ſucceſs, it would not be poſſible to keep him ſo low, as theſe 1672. 
limitations laid him: And the obligation never to accept of the 
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But follow- 


ed by an in and put them out of a condition of oppoſing him for the future. 


manage- 


1672. this campaign. His ſucceſs was owing rather to De Mis er- 


rors, than to his own conduct. There was fo little heart or judg- 


ment ſhewn in the management of that run of ſucceſs, that, when 


that year is ſet out, as it may well be, it will appear to be one 
of the leaſt glorious of his life; tho, when ſeen in a falfe light, 
it appears one of the moſt glorious in hiſtory. The conqueſt 
of « Netherlands at that time might have been ſo eafily com- 
paſſed, that, if his underſtanding and his courage had not been 
equally defective, he could not have miſcarried in it. When his 
army paſs d the Rhine, upon which ſo much eloquence and poetry 


have been beſtowed, as if all had been animated by his preſence 


and direction, he was viewing it at a very ſafe diſtance. When 
he came to Utrecht, he had neither the Prince of Conde, nor 
Mr. Turenne to adviſe with: And he was wholly left to his Mini- 
ſters. The Prince of Conde was {lightly wounded, as he paſſed 
the Rhine: And Turenne was ſent againſt the Elector of Bran. 
deaburgh, who was coming down with his army, partly to fave 
his own country of Cleve, * chiefly to aſſiſt his allies the Dutch. 
So the King had none about him to adviſe with, but Pompon 
and Louvoy, when the Dutch ſent to him to know what he de- 
manded. Pampone's advice was wiſe and moderate, and would 
in concluſion have brought about all that he intended. He pro- 
poſed, that the King ſhould reſtore all that belonged to the ſe- 


ven Provinces, and require of them only the places that they 


had without them; chiefly Maftricht, Bois Le Duc, Breda, and 


Bergen-op-z00m: Thus the King would maintain an —_— 
of preſerving the ſeven Provinces entire, which the Crown of 


France had always protected. To this certainly the Dutch 


would have yielded, without any difficulty. By this he had the 
Spamſh Netherlands entirely in his power, ſeparated from Hol- 
land and the Empire; and might have taken them, whenfoe- 
ver he pleaſed. This would have an appearance of moderation, 
and would ſtop the motion that all Germany was now in; which 
could have no effect, if the States did not pay and ſubſiſt the 
troops. Louvo on the other hand propoſed, that the King 
ſhould make ale of the conſternatioa the Dutch were then in, 


He therefore adviſed, that the King ſhould demand of them, 
beſides all that Pompone moved, the paying 2 vaſt ſum for the 


# 
a 


charge of that campaign, the giving the chief Church in eve. 


ty town for theexerale of the Popiſh religion; and that they ſhov'd 


put themſelyes under the protection of France; and ſhould fend 


* 
* 


an Embaſſador every year With a medal acknowled ging it; and 


ſhould enter into no treaties, or alliances, but by the * 


0 
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of Frauce. The Dutch Embaſſadors were amazed, when they 1672. 
ſaw that the demands roſe to fo extravagant a pitch. One of SW 
them fwooned away, when he heard them read: He could nei- 

ther think of yielding to them, nor ſee how they could reſiſt 

them. There was an article put in for form, that they ſhould 

give the King of England full ſatisfaction. But all the other 
demands were made without any concert with England, tho 
Lockhart was then following the Court. 

I fay nothing of the ſea fight in So/bay, in which De Ruyter 
had the glory of ſurprizing the Eugliſh fleet, when they were 
thinking lefs of engaging the enemy, than of an extravagant - 
preparation for the uſual diſorders of the twenty ninth of May : 
Which he prevented, engaging them on the twenty eighth, in 
one of the moſt obſtinate ſea fights that has happened in our 
age; in which the French took more care of themſelves than 
became gallant men, unleſs they had orders to look on, and 
leave the Engliſb and Dutch to fight it out, while they preſerved 
E the force of France entire. Ne Rayter diſabled the ſhip in which 
E the Duke was, whom fome blamed for leaving his ſhip too ſoon. 
= Then his perſonal courage began firſt to be called in queſtion. 

I he Admiral of the blue ſquadron was burnt by a fire-ſhip, at- 
= ter a long engagement with a Dutch ſhip much inferior to him in 
ſtrength. In it the Earl of Sanudw:ch periſhed with a great many 
about him, who would not leave him, as he weuld nat leave his 
ſhip, by a piece of obſtinate courage, to which he was provoked 
by an indecent reflection the Duke made on an advice he had of- 
fered, of drawing nearer the ſhare, and avoiding an engagement, 
as if in that he took more care of himſelf than of the King's honour. 
Ihe Duke of Buckingham came aboard the fleet; rho' it was ob- 
= Aferved, that he made great haſte away, when he heard the Dutch 
= fleet was in view. The Duke told me, that he ſaid to him, ſince 
they might engage the enemy quickly, he intended to make 
ſure of another world: So he deſired to know who was the Duke's 
Prieſt, that he might reconcile. himſelf to the Church. The 
Duke told him, Talbot would help him to à Prieſt. And he brought 
one to him. They were for ſome time ſhut np together. And 
the Prieſt ſaid, he had reconciled him according to their form. 
The Duke of Buclingbam, who had no religion at heart, did 
this only to recommend himſelf to the Dukes confidence. 

It may be eaſily imagined, that all things Ware at thig imę in T5 Hes 
great dilorder at the Hague. Thie Frexrh: paſleſſed themſelves in great er- 
of Naerden: And a party had entred into Maryden, who had the 
keys of the gates brought to them. Rut they, ſeeing it was an 
inconſiderable place, not knowing the importance of it, hy the 


command 
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1671. command of the water that could drown all to Amſterdam, flung 


the keys into the ditch, and went back to Naerden. But when 
the conſequence of the place was underſtood, another party was 

ſent to ſecure it. But before their return two battalions were ſent 
from the Prince of Orange, who ſecured the place; and by that 
means preſerved Amſterdam, where all were trembling, and thought 

of nothing but of treating and ſubmiſſion. The States were ve- 

ry near the extremities of deſpair. They had not only loſt ma- 

ny places, but all their garriſons in them. Guelder, Overyſſel, 

and Utrecht, were quite loſt: And the Biſhop of Munſter was 
making a formidable impreſſion on Groningben, and at laſt beſieg- 

c ea it. All theſe misfortunes came ſo thick one after another, 
that no ſpirit was left. And, to compleat their ruine, a jealouſy 
was ſpread thro all Holland, that they were betrayed by thoſe 

who were in the government; and that De Vn intended, all 
ſhould periſh, rather than the family of Orange ſhould be ſet up. 
Mombas, one of their Generals, who married De Groof's ſiſter, 


had baſely abandoned his poſt, which was to defend the Nhine 


where the French paſſed it: And when he was put in arreſt for 


that, he made his eſcape, and went to the French for ſanctuary, 
Upon this the people complained loudly : And the States were fo 
puzzled, that their hearts quite failed them. When they were 
aſſembled, they looked on one another like men amazed; ſome- 
times all in tears. Once the Spaniſh Embaſſador came, and 
demanded audience. And when he was brought in, he told rhem, 
that out of the affection that he bore them, and the union of 
his Maſter's intereſt with theirs, he came to blame their conduct: 
They looked fad: They never appeared in the Yorhae in their 


coaches: And upon all occaſions they looked like men deſpairing 


of their country: This quite diſheartened their people: Therefore he 
adviſed them to put on another countenance, to publiſh that they 
had good news, that their allies were in march; and to feed their 


people with probable ſtories, and ſo to keep up their ſpirits. 


They thought the advice was ſeaſonable, and followed it. 

Embaſſs They ſent two Embaſſadors, Dycvelt and Halewyn, to join 
Egld. to with Borel, who was ſtill in England to try if it was poſſible 
to divide England from France. And the morning in which 

they were difpatch'd away, they had ſecret powers given them 

to treat concerning the Prince of Oranges being their Stadthol- 
der: For Lord Arlimgton had fo oft reproached Borel for theit 
not doing it, that he in all his letters continued ſtill to preſs that 
on them. When they came over, they were for form's ſake put 
under a guard. Yet Borel was ſuffered to come to them; and 

was tranfported with joy, when they told him what powers wy 
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he found that no regard was had to that, which he had hoped 
would have cntirely gained the Court. But he was a plain man, 
and had no great depth. The others were ſent to Hampton 
Court; and were told, that the King would not treat ſeparately, 
but would ſend over Embaſladors to treat at Lerecht. They met 
ſecretly with many in England, and informed themſelves by 
them of the ſtate of the Nation. They gave money liberally, 
and gained ſome in the chief offices to give them intelligence. 
The Court underſtanding that they were not idle, and that the 
Nation was much inflamed, ſince all the offers that they made 
were rejected, commanded them to go back. The Duke of 
Buckingham and Lord Arlington were ordered to go to Utrecht. 


And, to give the Nation ſome ſatisfaction, Lord Hallifax was 


ſent over afterwards. But he was not put on the ſecret. The 
Dutch, hearing that their Embaſſadors were coming over with- 


out making peace with England, ran together in great numbers 
OW 


to Mae/land {lace, and reſolved to cut them in pieces at their 


landing; for they heard they were at the Brill. But, as they 
were croſſing the Maes, a little boat met them, and told them 


of their danger, and adviſed them to land at another place, 


where coaches were ſtaying to carry them to the Hague. So they 


miſſed the ſtorm, that broke our fatally at the Hague the next 


day, where mens minds were in great agitation. 


De Wit was once at night going home from the States, when The tragica 
four perſons ſet on him to murder him. He ſhewed on that oc- of Pe 


cation both an intrepid courage, and a great preſence of mind. 
He was wounded in ſeveral places. Yet he got out of their hands. 
One of them was taken, and condemned for it. All De Hrs 
friends preſſed him to ſave his life. But he thought, that 
ſuch an attempt on a man in his poſt was a crime not to be par- 
doned; tho?, as to his own part in the matter, he very freely for- 
gave it. The young man confeſſed his crime, and repented of 
it: And protefted he was led to it by no other conſideration, 
but that of zeal for his country and religion, which he thought 
were betrayed. And he died as in a rapture of devotion; which 
made great impreſſion on the ſpectators. At the ſame time a Bar- 


der to his murdering the Prince. Fhere were ſo many impro- 
babilities in his ſtory, which was fupported by no circumſtances, 
that it ſeemed no way credible. Yet Corutlius de Nit was put to 


the torture on it, but ſtood firm to his innocence; The ſentence 
as accommodated: rather to the ſtate of affairs, than to the 
:Oo00 ſtrict 
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had in that affair of the Prince. And immediately he went to 1672. 
Lord Arlington: But came ſoon back, like one amazed, when —TY > 
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ſtrict rules of juſtice. In the mean time, while his brother had 
reſigned his charge of Penſionary, and was made one of the 
Judges of the High Court, Cornelius De Mit was baniſhed ; which 
was intended rather as a ſending him out of the way, than as 
a ſentence againſt him. I love not to deſcribe ſcenes of horror, 
as was that black and infamous one committed on the two bro- 
thers. I can add little to what has been ſo often printed. De 
Wirs going in his own coach to carry his brother our of town was 
a great error: And looked like a triumph over a ſentence, which 
was unbecoming the character of a Judge. Some furious agita- 
tors, who pretended zeal for the Prince, gathered the rabble 
together. 
more hurt, than they were ever able to repair. His enemies haye 
taken advantages from thence to caſt the infamy of this on him, 
and on his party, to make them all odious; tho' the Prince 
ſpoke of it always to me with the greateſt horror poſhble. The 
Miniſters in Holland did upon this occaſion ſhew a very particu- 
lar violence. In their ſermons, and in ſome printed treaties, they 
charged the Judges with corruption, who had carried the ſen- 
rence no farther. than to baniſhment: And compared the fate 


of the De Wits to Hamar's. | 


The Prince 
of Orange 
made Stadt- 
holder. 


I need not relate the great change of the Magiſtracy in all the 
Provinces; the repealing the Perpetual Edict; and the advancing 
the Prince of Orange to be Stadtholder, after. they had voided 
the obligation of the oath he had taken, about which he took 
ſome time to deliberate. Both Lawyers and Divines agreed, 
that thoſe: to whom he had made that oath releaſing the obli- 
gation of it, he was no longer bound by it. The States gave 
him, for that time, the full power of peace and war. All this was 
carried farther by the town of Amſterdam; for they ſent a deputa- 
tion to him, offering him the ſovereignty of their town. When 
he was pleaſed to tell me this paſſage; he ſaid, he knew the 
reaſon: for which they made it was, becauſe they thought all was 
loſt: And they choſe to have the infamy of their loſs fall on 
him, rather than on themſelves. He added, that he was ſure 
the country could not bear a ſovereign ; and that they would con- 
tribute more to the war, when it was in order to the preſerving 
their on liberty, than for any Prince whatſoever. So he told 
them, that, without taking any time to conſult on the anſwer to 


be made to ſo great an offer, he did immediately refuſe it. He 


Was fully ſatisfied with the power already! d ged with him, | and 


would never endeavobr to carry it any ; farther. on bots 
Ihe Princes advancement gave a new life to the whole coun- 
try. He Atho then very young, and little acquainted with the 
1 | | 6.00 128 


1 


And by that vile action that followed they did him 


affairs 
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affairs of State or War, did apply himſelf ſo to both, that, not- 1672, 
withſtanding the deſperate ſtate in which he found matters, he "Vo 
neither loſt heart, nor committed errors. The Duke of Bucking- 
zam and the Lord Arlington tried to bring the King of France to 
offer them better terms; but in vain. That Prince was ſo lift- The Exel 
ed up, that he ſeemed to conſider the King very little. While 3 
he was ſo high on the one hand, and the Prince of Orange ſo e 
ſteddy on the other, the Eugliſh Embaſſadors ſoon ſaw, that all of Fraxce. 
the offices they could do were ineffectual. One day the Prince 
(who told me this himſelf) was arguing with them upon the 
King's conduct, as the moſt unaccountable thing poſſible, who 
was contributing ſo much to the exaltation of France, which muſt 
prove in concluſion fatal to himſelf | and was urging this in ſe- 
veral particulars. The Duke of Buckingham broke out in an oath, 
which was his uſual ſtyle, and ſaid, he was in the right; and fo 
offered to ſign a peace immediately with the Prince. Lord A.- 
ington ſeemed amazed at his raſhneſs. Vet he perfiſted in it, and 
faid poſitively he would do it. "The Prince upon that, not 
knowing what ſecret powers he might have, ordered the arti- 
cles to be engroſſed. And he believed, if he could poſſibly have 
got them ready while he was with him, that he would have 
ſigned them. They were ready by next morning: But by that 
time he had changed his mind. That Duke at parting preſſed 
him much to put himſelf wholly in the King's hands; and aſ- 
fared him he would take care of his affairs, as of his own. The 
Prince cut him ſhort: He ſaid, his country had truſted him, and 
he would. never deceive, nor betray them for any baſe ends of 
his own. The Duke anſwered, he was not to think any more 
of his country, for it was loſt: If it ſhould weather out the ſum- 
mer, by reaſon of the waters that had drowned a great part of 
it, the winter's froſt would lay them open: And he repeated the 
words often, do not you ſee it is loſt? The Prince's anſwer de- 
ſerves to be remembred: He ſaid, he ſaw it was indeed in great 
danger: But there was a ſure way never to ſee it loſt, and that 
was to die in the laſt ditch. PFC 
The perſon that the Prince relied on chiefly, as to the affairs The charac- 
of Holland, was Fagel: A man very learned in the law, who had ber of gel. 
a quick apprehenſion, and a clear and ready judgment. He 
had a copious eloquence, more popular than correct: And was 
fit to carry matters with a torrent in a numerous aſſembly. De 
Mit had made great uſe of him; for he joined with him very 
zcalouſly in the carrying the Perpetual Edict, which he negoti- 
ated with the States of Hrigeland, ho oppoſed it moſt: And 
he was made Greffier, or Secretary to the States General, which 
18 
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1672. is the moſt beneficial place in Holland. He was a pious, and 
SY>> vertuous man: Only he was too eager, and violent. He was 
too apt to flatter himſelf. He had much heart, when matter, 
went well; but had not the courage that became a great Miniſter 
on uneaſy and difficult occaſions. 
Prince Val. Prince Waldeck was their Chief General: A man of a great 
* compaſs, and a true judgment; equally able in the cabinet, and 
in the camp. But he was always unſucceſsful, becauſe he was 
never furniſhed according to the ſchemes that he had laid down, 
The opinion that Armies had of him, as an unfortunate Gene— 
ral, made him really ſo: For ſoldiers cannot have much heart, 
when they have not an entire confidence in him that has the 
chief command. _ | „ 
Diclveli. Dickvel: on his return from England, ſeeing the ruine of the 
De Wits, with whom he was formerly united, and the progreſs 
the French had made in Nirecht, where his eſtate and intereſt 
lay, deſpaired too ſoon; and went and lived under them, Yet 
he did great ſervice to his Province. Upon every violation 
of articles, he went and demanded juſtice, and made prote- 
ſtations with a boldneſs, to which the French were fo little ac- 
cuſtomed, that they were amazed at it. Upon the French leay- 
ing Nrecht, and on the re-eſtabliſhing that Province he was left 
out of the Government. Yet his great abilities, and the inſinu- 
ating ſmoothneſs of his temper, procured him ſo many friends, 
that the Prince was prevailed on to receive him into his con- 
fidence: And he had a great ſhare of it to the laſt, as he well 
deſerved it. He had a very perfect knowledge of all the affairs 
of Europe, and great practice in many Embaſſies. He ſpoke too 
long, and with too much vehemence. He was in his private 
deportment a vertuous and religious man, and a zealous Prote- 
ſtant. In the adminiſtration of his Province, which was chief 


ly truſted to him, there were great complaints of partiality, and 
of a defective juſtice. 
And Hal- Haleryn, a man of great intereſt in the town of Dort, and 
wy. one of the Judges in the Court of Holland, was the perſon of them 
all whom I knew beſt,” and valued moſt: And was the next to 
Fagel in the Prince's confidence. He had a great compaſs of 
learning, beſides his own profeſſion, in which he was very emi- 
nent. He had ſtudied divinity with great exactneſs; and was 
well read in all hiſtory, but moſt particularly in the Greet and 
Roman authors. He was a man of great vivacity : He apprehend- 
ed things ſoon, and judged very correctly. He ſpoke ſhort, 
but with life. He had a courage and vigour in his counſels, that 
became one who had formed himſelf upon the beſt models 5 
is the 
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the ancient authors. He was a man of ſevere morals. And as 1672. 
he had great credit in the Court where he fate, ſo he took —Y 
care that the partialities of friendſhip ſhould not mix in the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice. He had in him all the beſt notions of 

a great patriot, and a true Chriſtian philoſopher. He was brought 

in very early to the ſecret of affairs, and went into the buſineſs 

of the Perpetual Edict very zealouſly. Yet he quickly ſaw the 

error of bringing matters of State immediately. into numerous 
aſſemblies. He conſidered the States maintaining in themſelves 

| the ſovereign power, as the baſis upon which the liberty of their 

] country was built. But he thought, the adminiſtration of the go- 


* vernment muſt be lodged in a Council. He thought it a great miſ- 
3 fortune, that the Prince was ſo young at his firſt exaltation; and ſo 
b poſſeſſed with military matters, to which the extremity of their af- 
fairs required that he ſhould be entirely applied, that he did 


not then correct that error, which could only be done upon ſo 
extraordinary a conjuncture. He ſaw the great error of De Mibs 
miniſtry, of keeping the ſecret of affairs ſo much in his own 

hands. Such a precedent was very dangerous to publick liber- a 
ty, when it was in the power of one man to give up his coun- 

try. Their people could not bear the lodging ſo great a truſt | 

with one, who had no diſtinction of birth or rank. Yet he ſaw 

it was neceſſary to have ſuch an authority, as De Y/irs merits 

and ſucceſs had procured him, lodged ſome where. The fac- 

tions and animoſities, that were in almoſt all their towns, made 

it as neceflary for their good government at home, as it was 

for the command of their armies abroad, to have this power 
truſted to a perſon of that eminence of birth and rank, that he 

might be above the envy that is always among equals, when 

any one of them is raiſed to a diſproportioned degree of greatneſs 

above the reſt. He obſerved ſome errors that were in the Prin- 5 
ce's conduct. But after all, he ſaid, it was viſible that he was al- 

ways in the true intereſt of his country: So that the keeping up 

= 2 faction againſt him was like to prove fatal to all Europe, 

as well as to themſelves. On 

| The greateſt misfortune in the Prince's affairs was, that the The prince 
wiſeſt, and the moſt conſiderable men in their towns, that had ene l 
been acquainted with the conduct of affairs formerly, were now errors he fel 
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under a cloud, and were either turned out of the Magiſtracy, or 
thought it convenient to retire from buſineſs. And many hot, 
but poor men, who had ſignalized their zeal in the turn new- 


in at firſt, 


| T9 3 5 C7 (0 Fo 3 DOOGN 203 11; SHEITIDNALEECT 
ly made, came to be called the Prince's friends, and ro be put 
every where in the Magiſtracy. They quickly Toft all credit, 


aving little difcretion, and no authority. They were- very 


Pppp partial 
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1672. partial in the government, and oppreſſive, chiefly of thoſe of 
the other fide. The Prince ſaw this ſooner than he could find 
a remedy for it. But by degrees the men of the other fide came 
into his, intereſt; and promiſed to ſerve him faithfully, in order 
to the driving out the French, and the ſaving their country. 
The chief of thoſe were Halewyn of Dort, Pats of Rotterdam, 
and Van Beuning (of Amſterdam. 7 
Pan Ben- The laſt of theſe was ſo well known, both in France and En- 
=” — gland, and had fo great credit in his own town, that he deſerves 

to be more particularly ſer out. He was a man of great noti- 
ons. He had a wonderful vivacity, but too much levity in his 
thoughts. His temper was inconſtant; firm, and poſitive for a 
while; but apt to change, from a giddineſs of mind, rather 
than from any falſehood in his nature. He broke twice with 
the Prince, after he came into a confidence with him. He em- 
pores me to reconcile him to him for the third time: But the 
Prince faid, he could not truſt him any more. He had great 
knowledge in all ſciences, and had ſuch a copiouſneſs of in- 
vention, with ſuch a pleaſantneſs, as well as a variety, of con- 
verſation, that J have often compared him to the Duke of 
Buckingham: Only he was vertuous, and devout; much in 
the enthuſiaſtical way. In the end of his days he ſer himſelf 
wholly to mind the Eaft India trade. But that was an employ- 
ment not ſo well ſuited to his natural genius. And it ended fa- 
tally: For, the actions ſinking on the fudden on the breaking 
out of a new war, that funk him into a melancholly, which quite 

Errors com- diſtracted him. The town of Amſterdam was for many years 

ne of conducted by him as by a dictator. And that had expoſed them 

Amſterdam. fo as many errors, as the irregularity of his notions ſuggeſted. 

The breaking the Ye? India company, and the loſs of Munſter 


in the year 1658, was owing to that. It was then demonſtrat- 


ed, that the loſs of that town laid the States open on that 


fide; and that Mwwfter, being in their hands, would not only 
cover them, but be a fit place for making levies in Meſiphalia. 
Vet Amſterdam would not conſent to that new charge; and fan- 
cied, there was no danger on that ſide. But they found after- 
Wards, to their colt, rhat their unreaſonable managery in that 
+ +... particular 'drew upon them an expence of many millions, by 
reaſon of the unquiet temper of 7 Yo martial Biſhop, who had 
-almoſt ruined them this year on the fide; of Fri/e/aud. But his 
miſcarriage in the ſiege of Groninghen, and the taking Coeur 
An by dur prize in the end of the year, as it was among the fil 
things that raiſed the ſpirits of the Dutch, fo both the Sie 
(17 We oe 33 
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of the hands of the Spaniards, muſt naturally have fallen into a 


ſlerdam made to it; where the prevailing maxim was, to reduce 


of King CHARLES II. 171 
ſtrength and reputation ſunk ſo entirely upon it, that he never 167 2. 
gave them any great trouble after that. : 9 
” Another error, into which the managery of Amſterdam drew 
the States, was occaſioned by the offer that D'Efirades, the French 
Embaſſador, made them in the year 1663, of a diviſion of the 
Spanſh Netherlands, by which Offend and a line from thence 
to Maſtricht, within which Bruges, Ghent, and Antwerp, 
were to be comprehended, was offered to them; the French de- ll 
firing only St. Omer, V alenciennes, Cambray, and Luxemburgh : ll 
And the dominions that lay berween thoſe lines were to be a Il! 
free Common- wealth; as Haleuyn aſſured me, who ſaid, he was 9 
in the ſecret at that time. This was much debated all Holland = 
over. It was viſible, that this new Common-wealth, taken out 


dependance on the States; and have become more confiderable, 
when put under a better conduct. Vet this would have put the 
States at that time to ſome conſiderable charge. And, to avoid that, 
the propoſition was rejected, chiefly by the oppoſition that Am- 


their expence, to abate taxes, and to pay their publick debts. 3 
By fuch an unreaſonable parſimony matters were now brought = 
to that ſtate, that they were engaged into a war of fo vaſt Il 2 
an expence, that the yearly produce of their whole eſtates, did |" 
not anſwer all the taxes that they were forced to lay on theit 
people. 
After the Prince faw, that the French demands were at this The Prince 
time ſo high, and that it was not poſſible to draw England into a Sts ds 
ſeparate treaty, he got the States to call an extraordinary aſſembly, continue the 
the moſt numerous that has been in this age. To them the hat 
Prince ſpoke near three hours, to the amazement of all that 
heard him, which was owned to me by one of the deputies of 
Amſterdam. He had got great materials put in his hands, of 
which he made very good uſe. He firſt went thro' the Freach 
propofrtions, and ſhewed the conſequence and the effects that 
would follow on them; that the accepting them would be cer- 


tain ruine, and the very treating about them would diſtract and 


diſpirit their people: He therefore concluded, that the entertain- 
ing a thought of thefe was the giving up their country: If any 


could hearken to ſuch a motion, the lovers of religion and li- 


berty muſt go to the Indies, or to any other country where they 
might be free and ſafe. After he had gone thro' this, near an 
hour, he in the next place ſhewed the peſſibility of making a 


ſtand, notwithſtanding the deſperate ſtare to whieh their affairs 
ſeemed reduced: He fhewed the force of all their allies; that 
| England 
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England could not hold out long without a Parliament; and the 

were well aſſured, that a Parliament would draw the King to 
other meaſures: He ſhewed the impoſſibility of the French hold- 
ing ont long, and that the Germans coming down to the lower 
Rhine muſt make them go out of their country, as faſt as they 
came into it. In all this he ſhewed, that he had a great in- 
fight into the French affairs. He came laſt to ſhew, how. it was 
poſſible to raiſe the taxes that muſt be laid on the country to an- 
ſwer ſuch a vaſt and unavoidable expence; and ſet before them 
a great variety of projects for raiſing money. He concluded, 
that, if they laid down this for a foundation, that religion and 
liberty could not be purchaſed at too dear a rate, and that there- 
fore every man among them, and every Miniſter in the country, 
ought to infuſe into all the people, that they muſt ſubmit to the 
preſent extremity, and to very extraordinary taxes; by this means, 
as their people would again take heart, ſo their enemies would 
looſe theirs, who built their chief hopes on that univerſal dejec- 
tion among them, that was but too viſible to all the world. 
Every one that was preſent ſeemed amazed to hear ſo young a 
man ſpeak to ſo many things, with ſo much knowledge, and ſo 
true a judgment. It raiſed his character wonderfully, and con- 
tributed not a little to put new life in a country, almoſt dead 
with fear, and diſpirited with ſo many loſſes. They all re— 
ſolved to maintain their liberty to the laſt; and, if things 
ſhould run to extremities, to carry what wealth they could 


with them to the Eaſt Indies. The ſtate of the ſhipping capa- 


The French 
King goes 
back to Pa- 
Tis 


Wy 


ble of fo long a voyage was examined: And it was reckoned, 
that they could tranſport above two hundred thouſand people 
thither. | „„ 

| Yet all their courage would probably have ſerved them in lit- 
tle ſtead, if the King of France could have been prevailed on 
to ſtay longer at Utrecht. But he made haſte to go back to Pa- 
71s. Some faid, it was the effect of his amours, and that it was 
haſtened by ſome quarrels among his Miſtrifles. Others thought, 
he was haſtening to receive the flatteries that were preparing for 
him there. And indeed in the outward appearances of things 
there was great occaſion for them; ſince he had a run of fuc- 
ceſs beyond all expectation, tho' he himſelf had no ſhare in it, 
unleſs: it was to ſpoil. it. He left a garriſon in every place he 
took, againſt Twrenne's advice, who was for diſmantling them 
all, and keeping his army ſtill about him. But his Miniſters fav 
ſo far into his remper, that they reſolved to play a ſure game, 


and to put nothing to hazard. Upon the Elector of Branden 


burgh's coming down, Monſieur Turenne was ſent againſt him: 
NUN 6 — | By 
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By which means the army about the King was ſo diminiſhed, 1672, 


chat he could undertake no great deſign, beſides the ſiege of V. + 


meguen, that held out ſome weeks, with fo ſmall a force. And tho? 
the Prince of Orange had not above eight thouſand men about 
him, employed in keeping a paſs near //oerden, yet no attempt 
was made to force him.from it. Another probable reaſon of his 
returning back ſo ſoon was, a ſuggeſtion of the deſperate tem- 
per of rhe Dutch, and that they were capable of undertaking 
any deſign, how black ſoever, rather than periſh, Some told 
him of vaults under the ſtreets of Uzrechr, where gun-powder 
might. be laid to blow him up, as he went over them: And all 
theſe were obſerved to be avoided by him. He would never lodge 
within the town, and came but ſeldom to it. He upon one or 
other of theſe motives went back. Upon which the Prince of 
Conde (aid, he ſaw he had not the ſoul of a conqueror in him; 
and that his Miniſters were the beſt Commis, but the pooreſt 
Miniſters in the world, who had not fouls made for great things, 
or capable of them. 55 rn 
If the King had a mind to be flattered by his people, he 
found at his return enough even to ſurfeit him. Speeches, verſes, 
inſcriptions, triumphal arches, and medals were prepared with 
a profuſion, and excels of flattery, beyond what had been 
offered to the worſt of the Roman Emperors, baiting the ce- 
remony of adoration. But blaſphemous impieties were not 
wanting to raiſe, and feed his vanity. A folemn debate was 
held all about Paris, what title ſhould be given him. Le Grand 
was thought too common. Some were for Invincible. Others 
were for Le Conquerant. Some, in imitation of Charlemagne, 
for Lewis Le magne. Others were for Maximus. But Tres 
Grand ſounded not ſo well: No more did Maxime. So they 
ſettled on Le Grand. And all the bodies of Paris ſeemed to 
vie in flattery. It appeared, that the King took pleaſure in it: 
So there has followed upon it the greateſt run of the moſt 
fulſom flattery that is in hiſtory. Had the King of France left 
ſuch a man as Turenne at Utrecht, it might have had ill effects 
on the | reſolutions takenicby the Dutch, But he left Luxem- 
burgh there, who had no'regardto:articles ; but made all peo- 
ple ſee what was to be expected, when they ſhould. come under 
ſuch a yoke, that was then ſo intolerable a burden, even while 
it ought to have been recommended to thoſe who were yet 
free by a gentle adminiſtration. This contributed not a little 
to fix the Dutch in thoſe obſtinate reſolutions they had tak- 
en u. 1 % ,s fon 10 onen af d nod boat 
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The Datch 


ſaved by 
ſome extra- 
ordinary 

Providence. 


Ofory in- 
tended to 


334 


The HisToRryY of the Reign 


There was one very extraordinary thing that happened 


near the Hague this ſummer: I had it from many eye wir 
. nefſes: And no doubt was made of the truth of it by any at 


the Hague. Soon after the Engliſh fleet had refitted them- 
ſelves, (for they had generally been much damaged by the 


engagement in Solhay,) they appeared in fight of Scheret.y 


ing, making up to the ſhore. The tide turned: But they reck- 
oned that with the next flood they would certainly land the 
forces that were aboard, where they were like ro meet with 
no reſiſtance. So they ſent to the Prince for ſome regiments 


to hinder the deſcent. He could not ſpare many men, hay- 


ing the French very near him. So between the two the country 
was given for loſt, unleſs De Ruyter ſhould quickly come up, 
The flood returned, which they thought was to end in their 
ruine. But to all their amazement, after it had flowed two or 
three hours, an ebb of many hours ſucceeded, which carried 
the fleet again to the ſea. And, before that was ſpent, De 
Ruyter came in view. This they reckoned a miracle wrought 
for their preſervation. Soon after that they eſcaped another 
deſign, that otherwiſe would very probably have been fatal to 
them. 
The Earl of Or), eldeſt fon to the Duke of Or mond, a man 


ſurpriſe Ell. Of great honour, generoſity, and courage, had been oft in Hal. 


voetſlays, 


land: And, coming by Heluoerſkrys, he obſerved, it was a place 
of great conſequence, but very ill looked to. The Dutch truſt- 


ing to the danger of entring into it, more than to any ſtrength 


that defended it, he thought it might be eaſy to ſeize, and for- 
tify that place. The King approved this. So ſome ſhips were 


ſheathed, and victualled, as for a voyage to a great diſtance. 


He was to have five men of war, and tranſport ſhips for twelve 


or fifteen hundred men. And a ſecond ſquadron, with a farther 


ſupply, if he ſucceeded in the attempt, was to follow. He had 
got two or three of their pilots brought out on a pretended er- 
rand: And theſe he kept very ſafe to carry him in. This was 
communicated to none, but to the Duke, and to Lord Arlimgton: 


And all was ready for the execution. Lord Qffery went to this feet, 


and ſaw every thing ready as was ordered, and came up to re- 
ceive the King's ſailing orders. But the King, who had order- 
ed him to come next morning for his diſpatch, diſcovered the 
deſign to the Duke of Buckingham, who hated both the Duke 
of Ormond, and Lord Offory, and would have ſeen the King 
and all his affairs periſh, rather than that a perſon whom he 
hated ſhould have the honour of ſuch a piece of merit. He up- 
on that did turn all his wit to make the thing appear * 
11 5 5 an 
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and impracticable. He repreſented it as unſafe on many accounts; 1672. 
and as a deſperate ſtroke, that put things, if it ſhould ſucceed, e 
out of a poſſibility of treaty or reconciliation. The King could 

not withſtand this. Lord Offory found next morning that the 
King had changed his mind. And it broke out, by che Duke 

of Buclingbam's looſe way of talking, that it was done by his 
means. So the deſign was laid aſide. But when the peace was 
made, Lord Offory told it to the Dutch Embaſſadors: And ſaid, 

fince he did not deſtroy them by touching them in that weak 

and fore part, he had no mind they ſhould lye any longer open 

ro ſuch another attack. When the Embaſſadors wrote this over 

to their maſters, all were ſenſible, how eaſy it had been to have 
ſeized, and ſecured that place; and what a terrible diſorder it 
would have put them in: And upon this they gave order to 

put the place in a better poſture of defence for the future. So 
powerfully did ſpite work on thoſe about the King: And ſo ea- 

ſy was he to the man of wit and humour. The Duke ſtaid long 

at ſea, in hopes to have got the Eaſt India fleet. But they came 
failing ſo near the German coaſt, that they paſſed him before 

he was aware of it. So he came back after a long and inglori- 

ous campaign. He loſt the honour of the action that was at Hol- 

bay; and miſſed the wealth of that fleet, which he had long 
waited for. T5 | | 

Il will compleat the tranſactions of this memorable year with an arm 
an account of the impreſſion that Luxemburgh made on the 2 
Duich near the end of it; which would have had a very tragi- ice to Hel- 
cal concluſion, if a happy turn of weather had not ſaved them. _ 
Houpe was then with him, and was on the ſecret. By many 

feints, that amuſed the Dutch ſo ſkillfully that there was no 
ſuſpicion of the true deſign, all was prepared fot an invaſion, 

when a froſt ſhould come. It came at laſt: And it froze 


march, a thaw wind blew. very freſh. Vet they marched on till 
day light, and came to $Wmmerdam and Bodegrave)* which 
they gained not without difficulty. There they ſtopt, and com- 
mitted many outrages of crying luſt and barbarons cruelty; and 
rented their impiety in very blaſphemous expreſſions, upon the 
continuance of the thaw, which now had quite melted the ite, 
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Paine vines 


fentence. 


WM where allhad been ice, but was now diſſolved to about three foot 
depth of water. There were cauſe-ways: And they were forced 
to march on theſe. But there was a fort, thro which they muſt 
paſs. And one Painevine with two regiments was ordered to 
Keep it, with ſome cannon in it. If he had continued there, 
they muſt all have been taken priſoners, which would have put 
an end to the war. But, when he ſaw them march to him in 
the morning 


g, he gave all for loſt; and went to Tergow, where 


the gave the alarm, as if all was gone. And he offered to them, 
to come to help them by that garriſon to a better capitulation. 
So he left his poſt, and went. thither. The French army, not 
being ſtopt by that fort, got ſafe home. But their behaviour in 
thoſe two villages was ſuch, that, as great pains was taken to 

ſpread it over the whole country, fo it contributed not a little 
to the.eſtabliſhing the Dutch in their reſolutions, of not only 


venturing but 
yoke.” W | 1 
Painevme's withdrawing had loft them an advantage never to 
be regained. So the Prince ordered a Council of war to try him. 
He pleaded, that the place was not tenable; that the enemy 
had paſs d it; ſo he thought the uſe it was intended for was 
loſt: And if the enemy had come to attack him, he muſt have 


of looſing all, rather than come under ſo cruel a 


ſiurrendered upon diſcretion: And he pleaded farther, that he went 
from it upon the deſire of one of their towns to ſave it. Upon 
this defence, he was acquitted as to his life, but condemned to 


infamy, as a coward, and to have his ſword broke over his 


head, and to be for ever baniſhed the States dominions. But an 


appeal lay, according to their diſcipline, to a Council of war 


compoſed of General Officers: And they confirmed the fentence. 
The towns of Holland were highly: offended at theſe proceed- 
ings. They faid; they ſaw the officers. were reſolved to be gen- 
tle to one anorher, and to ſave their fellow officers, how guilty 
ſoever they might be. The Prince yielded to their inſtances, 
and bronght him to a third trial before himſelf,” and a Court 


of the ſupremelofficers, in which they had the aſſiſtance of hx 


judges. Painevint ſtood on it, that he had undergone two tri 
:alsg: which Was all that the martial law ſubjected him to; and 
in thoſe lle was acquitted. Vet this was over- ruled. It was urged 
agaioft him, that he himſelf was preſent in the Council of vat 
that drdered the making that fort; and he knew, that it was not 
intended to be a place tenable againſt an army, but was only 
meam to makeęè a little ſband for ſome time, and Was intend- 
edifor a deſperate ſtate of affairs; and that therefore he * 

© | | no 
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not to have left his poſt, becauſe of the danger he was in: He 1672. 
Cy the thaw began; and fo ought to have ſtaid, at leaſt till he Vo 
had ſeen how far that would go: And being put there by the 
Prince, he was to receive orders from none but him. Upon 
theſe grounds he was condemned, and executed, to the great 
3 ſatisfaction of the States; but to the general diſguſt of all 
7 theo fficers, Who thought they were ſafe in the hands of an or- 
= dinary council of war, and did not like this new method of 
proceeding. | 3 . 
They were alſo not a little troubled at the ſtrict diſcipline 
that the Prince ſettled, and at the ſevere execution of it. But 
by this means he wrought up his army to a pitch of obedience 
and courage, of ſobriety and good order, that things put on 
another face: And all men began to hope that their armies 
would act with another ſpirit, now that the diſcipline was ſo 
carefully look'd to. It ſeems, the French made no great account 
of them: For they releaſed twenty five thouſand priſoners, tak- 
en in ſeveral places, for fifty thouſand crowns. 5 
Thus I have gone far into the ſtate of affairs of Holland in this 
memorable year, I had moſt of theſe particulars from Dyckvelr 
and Halen. And I thought this great turn deſerved to be ſet 
out with all the copiouſneſs, with which my informations could 
furniſ me. This year the King declared a new Miſtriſs, and A French | 
made her Ducheſs of Portſmouth. She had been maid of honour Mid Hack. 
to Madame, the King's ſiſter and had come over with her to Do- eſs of Pore 
zer; where the King had expreſſed ſuch a regard to her, that the 
Duke of Buckingham, who hated the Ducheſs of Cleveland, in- 
tended to put her on the King. He told him, that it was a 
decent piece of tenderneſs for his ſiſter to take care of ſome of 
her ſervants, So ſhe was the perſon the King eaſily conſented 
to invite over. That Duke aſſured the King of France, that he 
could never reckon himſelf ſure of the King, but by giving him 
a Miſtriſs that ſhould be true to his intereſts. It was ſoon agreed 
to. So the Duke of Buckingham ſent her with a part of his 
equipage to Dieppe; and ſaid, he would preſently follow. But 
he, who was the moſt inconſtant and forgetful of all men, ne- 
ver thought of her more; but went to England by the way of 
Calais. So Montague, then Embaſſador at Paris, hearing of 
this, ſent over for a Yacht for her, and ſent ſome of his ſer- 
vants to wait on her, and to defray her charge, till ſhe was 
brought to Mitehall. And then Lord: Arlington took care of 
her. So the Duke of Bucbingbam loſt the merit he might have 
pretended to; and brought over a Miſtreſs, whom his own ſtrange 
conduct threw into the bands of his enemies. The King was 
vv: 5 Rrrr preſently 
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1672. 


The affairs 
of Scotland. 


preſently taken with her. She ſtudied to pleaſe and obſerve hin 
in every thing: So that he paſs'd away the reſt of his life in 3 
great fondneſs for her. He kept her at a vaſt charge. And ſhe 
by many fits of ſickneſs, ſome believed real, and others thought 
only pretended, gained of him every thing ſhe deſired. She 
ſtuck firm to the French intereſt, and was its chief ſupport, 
The King divided himſelf between her and Miſtriſs Gwyz ; and had 
no other avowed amour. But he was ſo entirely poſſeſſed by 
the Ducheſs of Poriſinouth, and ſo engaged by her in the French 
intereſt, that this threw him into great difficulties, and expoſed 
him to much contempt and diſtruſt. 5 

I do now return to the affairs of Hcotland, to give an account 
of a ſeſſion of Parliament, and the other tranſactions there in 
this critical year. About the end of May, Duke Lauderdale 
came down with his Lady in great pomp. He was much lifted 
up with the French ſucceſs; and took ſuch pleaſure in talking of 
De Nis fate, that it could not be heard without horror. He 
treated all people with ſuch ſcorn, that few were able to bear it, 
He adjourned the Parliament for a fortnight, that he might car- 
ry his Lady round the country; and was every where waited 
on, and entertained, with as much reſpect, and at as great 
a charge, as if the King had been there in perſon. This en- 


. / raged the Nobility. And they made great applications to Duke 


Lawunerdale's 
great inlo» © 
lence. 


Hamilton, to lead a party againſt him, and to oppoſe the tax, 
that he demanded, of a whole year's aſſeſſment. I ſoon prey 
ſo weary of the Court, tho there was ſcarce a perſon ſo 
well uſed by him as I my ſelf was, that I went out of town. 
But Duke Hanulton fent for me; and told me, how vehemently 
he was ſolicited by the majority of the Nobility to oppoſe the 
demand of the tax. He had promiſed me not to oppole taxes 
in general: And I had aſſured Duke Lauderdale of it. But he 
ſaid, this demand was ſo extravagant, that he did not imagine 
it would go ſo fur: So he did not think himſelf bound, by a 
promiſe made in general words, to agree to ſuch a high one. 
Upon this I ſpołe to Duke Lauderdale, to ſhew him the incli- 
nations many had to an oppoſition to that demand, and the 
danger of it. He rejected it in a brutal manner, ſaying, they 
durſt as ſoon be damned as oppoſe him. Vet I made him ſo 
ſenſible of it, that he appointed the Marquiſs of Athol to go and 
talk in his name to Duke Hamilion, who moved that I might 
be preſent: And that was eaſily admitted. Lord Arhol preſſed 


Duke Hamniltum to come into an entire confidence with Duke 


Lauderdale ; at 1d: prom | iſed, that he ſhould have the chief direc 
tion of all affairs in otlam under the other. Duke Hamil 
4 nn 3-74 alked 
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aſked, how ſtood the Parliament of England affected to the war. 167 2. 
Lord Athol aſſured him, there was a ſettled deſign of having no "Vo 
more Parliaments in England. The King would be maſter, 
and would be no longer curbed by a Houſe of Commons. He 
alſo laid out the great advantages that Scotland, more particular: 
ly the great Nobility, might find by ſtriking in heartily with the 
King's defigns, and in making him abſolute in England. Duke 
= Hamilton anſwered very honeſtly, that he would never engage 
in ſuch deſigns: He would be always a good and faithful ſub- 
ject: But he would be likewiſe a good country man. He was 
very unwilling to concur in the land tax. He fad, Scotland had 
no reaſon to engage in the war, fince as they might ſuffer much 
by it, fo they could gain nothing, neither by the preſent war, 
nor by any peace that ſhould be made. Vet he was prevailed 
on, in concluſion, to agree to it. And upon that the buſineſs 
of the ſeſſion of Parliament went on ſmoothly without any op- 
poſition. 

The Ducheſs of Lauderdale, not contented with the great 
appointments they had, fer her elf by all poſſible methods to 
raiſe money. They lived at a vaſt expence: And every thing 
was ſet to ſale. She carried all things with a haughtineſs, that 
could not have been eaſily born from a Queen. She talked 
of all people with an ungoverned freedom, and grew to be uni- 
verſally hated. I was out of meaſure weary of my attendance 
at their Court, but was prefled to continue it. Many found I 
did good offices. I got ſome to be conſidered, and advanced, 
that had no other way of acceſs. But that which made it more 
neceſſary was, that I ſaw Sharp and his creatures were making 
their Court with the moſt abje& flatrery, and ail the ſubmiſſi- 
ons poſſible. Lezghtoun went ſeldom to them, tho' he was al- 
ways treated by them with great diſtinction. So it was neceſſary 
for me to be about them, and keep them right: Otherwile all 
our deſigns were loſt without recovery. This led me to much 
uneaſy compliance; tho? I aſſerted my own liberty, and found 
lo often fault with their proceedings, that once or twice I uſed 
ſuch freedom, and it was fo ill taken, that 1 thought it was fit 
for me to retire. Yet I was ſent for, and continued in ſuch high 
favour, that I was again tried if I would accept of a Biſhoprick, 
and was promiſed the firſt of the two Archbiſhopricks thar ſhould 
fall. But I was ſtill fixed in my former reſolutions, not to en- 
gage early, being then but nine and twenty: Nor could I come 


* 


into a dependance on then. n 
a Duke Lauderdale at his coming down had expected, that the He expeQed 
; | 3 ay 2 e : addrenes 
reſbyterians ſhould have addreſſed themſelves to him for a ſhare à Toterai- 
in On. 
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1672. in that liberty, which their brethren had now in England; and 


ES, 


which he had aſſerted in a very particular manner at the Coun- 
cil table in Mhue- hall. One Whatley, a Juſtice of peace in 
Lincolnſhire, if I remember the County right, had diſturbed 
one of the Meeting-houſes, that had got a licence purſuant to 
the declaration for a Toleration: And he had ſet fines on thoſe 
that met in it, conformably to the Act againſt Conventicles, 


Upon which he was brought up to Council, to be reprimanded 


for his high contempt of his Majeſty's declaration. Some Privy 
Counſellours ſhewed their zeal in ſevere reflections on his pro- 
ceedings. Duke Lauderdale carried the matter very far: He 
faid, the King's edicts were to be conſidered, and obeyed as lays, 
and more than any other laws. This was writ down by ſome 


that heard it, who were reſolved to make uſe of it againſt him 


in due time. He looked on near two months after he came 


don to Scozland, waiting {till for an application for liberty of 
_ conſcience. But the deſigns of the Court were now clearly ſeen 


into. The Preſbyterians underſtood, they were only to be made 


uſe of in order to the introducing of Popery. So they reſolved 


to be filent and paſſive. Upon this he broke out into fury and 
rage againſt them. Conventicles abounded in all places of the 
country. And ſome furious zealots broke into the houſes of ſome 


of the Miniſters, wounding them, and robbing their goods, forc- 


ing ſome of them to ſwear that they would never officiate any more 


in their Churches. Some of theſe were taken, and executed. I vi- 
ſited them in priſon; and ſaw in them the blind madneſs of ill 
grounded zeal, of which they were never fully convinced. One of 
them ſeemed to be otherwiſe no ill man, Another of them was 4 
bold villain, He juſtified all that they had done, from the [/7acirte; 


robbing the Ægyptians, and deſtroying the Canaanites. 


Deſigns 
from Hol- 


That which gave Duke: Lauderdale a juſter ground of of- 


lind to raife fence was, that one Carſtairs, much employed ſince that time 


a a rebellion 
in Scotland. 


in greater matters, was taken in a ſhip that came from Ro- 


terdam. He: himſelf eſcaped out of their hands: But his let- 


— * 


ters were taken. They had a great deal writ in white ink; 


which ſhewed, that the | delign | of, ſending him over was, [0 


know in what diſpoſition the people were, promiſing arms and 


other neceſlaries;. if they were in a condition to give the Govern” 
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ment any diſturbance. But t 


All made ef this in one, week, 2990/7. Her. I did all I could 
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whole was ſo darkly writ, much 


* 


heing referred tp the bearer, that it; was not poſſible to under- 


and nhat, Jah id under ſo many myſterious expreſſions. Up. 
on this a ſeyere proſecution of Conyenticles was ſet on foot: 


Aude great:deal-of money was raiſed by arbitrary fines. Lord 
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Leightoun; who compared this to the gathering the coals that _- 
were ſcattered over the houſe, ſetting it all on fire, into the 1 
chimney, where they might burn away ſafely. Duke Lauder- i 
dale ſet about it immediately: And the benefit of the Indulgence 
was extended to forty more Churches. This, if followed as to 


in their pariſhes, would have probably laid a flame that was 


complaint. Great numbers met in the fields. Men went to 


fas upon all this concluded he could do no good on either 
fide: 
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to moderate this fury: But all was in vain. Dake Lauderdale 1672. 
broke out into the moſt frantick fits of rage poſſible. When I YL 
was once ſaying to him, was that a time to drive them into a 
rebellion? Yes, ſaid he, would to God they would rebel, that 

ſo he might bring over an army of Iriſh Papiſts to cut all their 


throats. Such a fury as this ſeemed to furniſh work for a phy- 


ſician, rather than for any other ſort, of men. But after he had 

let himſelf looſe into theſe fits for near a month, he calmed all 

on the ſudden: Perhaps upon ſome ſignification from the King; 

for the party complained to their friends in London, who had 

ſtill ſome credit at Court. n ö 
He called for me all on the ſudden, and put me in mind of A farther 

the project I had laid before him, of putting all the outed Mi- ladulgence 


niſters by couples into pariſhes: So that inſtead of wandring 
about the country, to hold Conventicles in all places, they mighr 


be fixed to a certain abode, and every one might have the 
half of a benefice. I was ſtill of the ſame mind: And ſo was 


that of doubling them in a pariſh, and of confining them with- 


ſpreading over the Nation, and was like to prove fatal in con- 
cluſion. But Duke Lauderdale's way was, to govern by fits, 
and to paſs from hot to cold ones, always in extreams. So this 
of doubling them, which was the chief part of our ſcheme, 
was quite neglected. Single Miniſters went into thoſe Church- 
es: And thoſe, who were not yet provided for, went about the 
country holding Conventicles very boldly, without any reſtraint : 
And no care at all was taken of the Church. 1 

Harp and his inſtruments took occaſion from this to com- Legbrans 
plain, that the Church was ruined by Leightour's means. And ved 40, 
I wanted not my ſhare in the charge. And indeed the remiſſ- leave his 
neſs of the government was ſuch, that there was juſt cauſe * 


thoſe meetings with ſuch arms as they had. And we were blam- 
ed for all this. It was ſaid, that things went ſo far beyond 
what a principle of moderation could ſuggeſt, that we did cer- 
kainly deſign to ruine and overturn the conſtitution. Leigb- 


ade: He had gained no ground on the Preſbyterians, and was 
lupected and hated by the Epiſcopal party. So he reſolved 
8 SiH to 


9 34% The HIs TORY of the Reign M 
W 1672, to retire from all publick employments, and to. ſpend the coſt 


ol his days in à corner, far from noiſe and buſineſs, and to 
dive himlelf wholly to prayer and meditation, ſince he ſaw he 
could not carry on his great deſigns of healing and reform- 

ing the Church, on which he had ſet his heart. He had g2- 

thered together many inſtances out of Church hiſtory of Bi- 

ſhops that had left their Sees, and retired from the world: 

And was much pleaſed with theſe. He and I had many diſcourſes 

on this argument. I thought a man ought to be determined by 

the providence of God, and to continue in the ſtation he was 

in, tho he could not do all the good in it that he had propo- 

ſed to himſelf: He might do good in a private way by his 
example, and by his ladours, more than he himſelf could 
know: And as a man ought to ſubmit to ſickneſs, poverty, or 
other afflictions, when they are laid on him by the hand of 
providence; fo I Wut the labouring without ſucceſs was in- 

deed a very great trial of patience, yet ſuch labouring in an 

ungrateful employment was a croſs, and ſo was to be born 

with ſubmiſſion; and that a great uneaſineſs under that, or the 

forſaking a ſtation becauſe of it, might be the effect of ſecret 

pride, and an indignation againſt providence. He on the other 

5 ſaid, his work ſeemed to be at an end: He had no more 

to do, unleſs he had a mind to pleaſe himſelf with the lazy 

enjoying a good revenue. So he could not be wrought on by 

all that could be laid before him; but followed Duke Lauder- 

dale to Court, and begged leave to retire from his Archbiſhop- 

rick. The Duke would by no means conſent to this. So he de- 

fired, that he might be allowed to do it within a year. Duke 

Lauderdale thonght ſo much time was gained; So to be rid of 

bis importunities he moved the King to promiſe him, that, 

if he did not change his mind, he would within the year ac- 

cept of his reſignation. He came back much pleaſed with what 

he had obtained; and ſaid to me upon it, there was now but 

one unealy ſtage between him and reſt, and he would wreſtle 

thro' it the beſt he could. 1 5 

And now I am come to the period that I ſet out for this 

book. The world was now in a general combuſtion, ſet on 

5 by the ambition of the Court of France, and ſupported by the 

| feebleneſs and treachery of the Court of England. A ſtand 
was made by the Prince of Orange, and the Ele&or of Brau- 
denburgh. But the latter, not being in time aſſiſted by the Empe- 
ror, was forced to accept of ſuch conditions as he could ob- 
tain. This winter there vas great practice in all the Courts 
of Europe, by the Agents of France, to lay them every mos 
AGO CJ: aſleep; 
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aſleep; and to make the world look on their King's de 

in that campaign, as a piece of glory, for the an g a . 
rich and proud Common-wealth; and that, as ſoon as tha: 
was done ſuitably to the dignity of the Great Monarch, he 

would give peace to the world, after he had ſhewn that 10. 

thing could ſtand before his arms. But the opening the . 

greſs of theſe negotiations, and the turn that th, affairs of Es. 

rope took, belongs to the next period, 9 
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BOOK III. 


Of the reſt of King Charles IIa reign, fro 


the year 1673 to the year 1685, in 
which be died. 


167z. 7 n N the reign of King Charles was pretty ſe- 


r 2 and calm at home. A Nation weary of 2 
reat JEA- Rar 
louſies of the 75 DN. 


civil war was not cafily brought into jea- 
King. _ 


AN ies and fears, which were the ſeeds of diſtrac- 
. Sen 37 PAY tion, and might end innew confuſions and troubles. 
| =” But rhe Court had now given ſuch broad intima- 
1 of an ill def ign, both on our religion and the civil con- 
ſtitution, that it was no more a jealouſy: All was now open 

and barefaced. In the Kin g's * nce the Court - flatterers were 


always 
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vavs magnifying abſolute government, and reflecting on the 1673, 
* 5 1 19 of 1 The King ſaid once to the 
Earl of Eſſex, as he told me, that he did not wiſh to be like a 
Grand Signior, with ſome mutes about him, and bags of bow- 
ſtrings to ſtrangle men, as he had a mind to it: But he did not 
think he was a King, as long as a company of fellows were 
looking into all his actions, and examining his Miniſters, as 
well as his accounts. He reckoned, now he had ſet the Church 
party at ſuch a diſtance from the Diſſenters, that it was impoſſible 
to make them join in oppoſition to his deſigns. He hoped, the 
Church party would be always ſubmiſſive: And he had the Diſſen- 
ters at mercy. 5 

The proceedings of the former year had opened all mens 
eyes. The King's own religion was ſuſpected, as his brother's 
was declared: And the whole conduct ſhewed a deſign to go- 
vern by the French model. A French General was brought over 
to command our armies. Count Schomberg, who was a German $chomberg 
by birth, (but his mother was an Eugliſb woman,) was ſent over. Sue 
He was a firm Proteſtant, and ſerved at firſt in Holland. But the Army. 
upon the Prince of Orange's death he went into France, where 
he grew into ſo high a reputation, that he was kept under, and 
not raiſed to be a Marſhal, only on the account of his religion. 
He was a calm man, of great application and conduct. He 
thought much better than he ſpoke. He was a man of true 
judgment, of great probity, and of an humble and obliging 
temper: And at any other time of his life he would have been 


- 
* 
* 


very acceptable to the Engliſbo. But now he was looked on as 


one ſent over from France to bring our army under a French 
diſcipline: And ſo he was hated by the Nation, and not much 
loved by the Court. He was always preſſing the King to de- 
clare himſelf the head of the Proteſtant party. He preſs'd him 
likewiſe to bring his brother over from Popery: But the King 
ſaid to him, you know my brother long ago, that he is as ſtiff as 
a mule, He liked the way of Charenton ſo well, that he went 
once a week to London to the French Church there, that was 
according to that form: So the Duke and Lord Chford looked on 
him as a Preſbyterian, and an unfit man for their purpoſe. The 
Duke of Buckingham hated him; for he hoped to have com- 
manded the Army. And as an army is a very unacceptable thing 
to the Engliſh Nation, ſo it came to be the more odious, when 
commanded by a General ſent over from France. Schomberg 
told me, he ſaw it was impoſſible that the King could bring 
any great deſign to a good effect: He loved his caſe ſo much, 
at he never minded buſineſs: And every thin 2 that was ſaid 
. VVV 
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167 3. to him of affaits was heard with ſo little attention, that it made 
SY ono impreſſion. n 19.319 ot = 
The Court The Miniftry was all broke to wh The Duke of Buc lin- 
Aeidel. gbam was alone, hated by all, as he hated all the reſt. But he 
went ſo entirely into all their ill deſigns, that the King conſidered 
him, and either loved or feared him ſo much, that he had a 
deep root with him. Lord Clifford ſtuck firm to the Duke, and 
was heated with the defign of bringing in Popery, even to en- 
thuſiaſm. It was believed, if the deſign had ſucceeded, he had 
agreed with his wife to take orders, and to aſpire to a Cardinals 
hat. He grew violent; and could ſcarce ſpeak with patience of 
the Church of England, and of the Clergy. The Earl of A. 
lington thought, that the deſign was now loſt, and that it was ne- 
ceſſary for 8 King to make up with his people in the beſt man- 
ner he could. The Earl of Shafrshnry was reſolved to ſave him- 
ſelf on any terms. OW ev * 
A feffion of The money was exhauſted: So it was neceſſary to have a ſeſſion 
Parliament. of Parliament. And one was called in the beginning of the year. 
At the opening it, the King excuſed the ifluing out the writs, as 
done to ſave time, and to have a full Houſe at the firſt opening: 
But he left that matter wholly to them: He ſpoke of the Declara- 
tion for liberty of conſcience in another ſtyle: He ſaid, he had 
ſeen the good effects of it; and that he would ſtick to it, and 
maintain it: He ſaid, he was engaged in a war for the honour 
of the Nation, and therefore he demafided the ſupplies that were 
neceſſary to carry it on. On theſe heads Lord Shafrsbury enlarg- 
ed. But no part of his ſpeech was more amazing than that, ſpeak- 
ing of the war with the Dutch, he ſaid, Delenda eft Carthago. 
Yet, while he made a baſe complying ſpeech in favour of the 
Court, and of the war, he was in a ſecret management with ano- 
ther party. | | 
The Declar- The Houſe of Commons was upon this all in a lame. They 
votedillegat, aw Popery and ſlavery lay at the bottom. Vet, that they might 
not graſp at too much at once, they reſolved effectually to break 
the whole deſign of Popery. They argued the matter of the De- 
claration; whether it was according to law, or not. It was plainly 
an annulling of the penal Law, made both againſt Papiſtsand Dil 
ſenters. It was ſaid, that tho the King had a power of pardoning, 
yet he had not a power to authoriſe men to break laws. This muſt 
infer a power to alter the whole government. The ſtrength of 
every law was the penalty laid upon offenders: And, if the King 
could ſecure offenders by indemnifying them before hand, it was 
a vain thing to make laws; ſince by that maxim they had no force, 
bur at the King's diſcretion, Thoſe who pleaded for the Declara- 
| tion 
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tion pretended to put a difference between penal Laws in ſpiritu- 1673. 
matters, and all others: And faid, that the King's ſupremacy 
ſeemed to give him a peculiar authority over theſe: By vertue of this 
it was, that the ſynagogue of the Jews, and the Walloon Church- 
es. had been fo long tolerated. But to this it was anſwered, that 
the intent of the law in aſſerting the ſupremacy was only to ex- 
clude all foreign juriſdiction, and to lodge the whole authority with 
the King: But that was ſtill to be bounded, and regulated by law: 
And a difference was to be made between a connivance, ſuch as that 
the Jews lived under, by which they were ſtill at mercy, and a legal 
authority: The Parliament had never diſputed the legality of the 
Patent for the Malloon congregations, which was granted to encou- 
rage ſtrangers, profeſſing the ſame religion, to come among us, 
when they were perſecuted for it in their own country : It was at 
firſt granted only to ſtrangers: But afterwards in the days of their 
children, who were natives, it had been made void: And now 
they were excepted by a ſpecial clauſe out of the A& of Uniformi- 
ty. The Houſe came quickly to a very unanimous reſolution, 
that the Declaration was againſt law, And they ſet that forth in 
an addreſs to the King, in which they prayed that it might be 
called in. Some were ſtudying to divert this, by ſetting them on 
to enquire into the iſſuing out the writs. And the Court ſeemed 
willing that the ſtorm ſhould break on Lord HHaftsbury, and 
would have gladly compounded the matter by making him the 
ſacrifice. He ſaw into that; and ſo was reſolved to change ſides with 
the firſt opportunity. | 
The Houſe was not content with this: But they brought in a a bi for a 
bill diſabling all Papiſts from holding any employment, or place new ttt 
at Court; requiring all perſons in publick truſt to receive the Sa- 
crament in a pariſh Church, and to carry an atteſted certificate 
of that, with witneſſes to prove it, into Chancery, or the Coun- 
ty Seſſions; and there to make a declaration renouncing Tranſub- 
ſtantiation in full and poſitive words. Great pains was taken by 
the Court to divert this. They propoſed that ſome regard might 
be had to Proteſtant Diſſenters, and that their Meetings might be 
allowed. By this means they hoped to have ſet them and the 
Church party into new heats; for now all were united againſt Po- 
pery. Love who ſerved for the city of London, and was himſelf Tue pru- 
a Diſſenter, ſaw what ill effects any ſuch quarrels might have: gy of he 
So he moved, that an effectual ſecurity might be found againſt Po- | 
pery, and that nothing might interpoſe till that was done. When 
that was over, then they would try to deſerve ſome favour: But 
at preſent they were willing to lye under the ſeverity of the laws, 


| i 
rather than clog a more neceſſary work with their concerns. The | 
25 | — clbief 
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1673. chief friends of the ſects agreed to this. So a vote paſs'd to bring 
ina bill in favour of Proteſtant Diſſenters, tho' there was not time 


enough, nor unanimity enough, to finiſh one this ſeſſion : For 


it went no farther than a ſecond reading, but was dropt in the 
Committee. But this prudent behaviour of theirs did fo ſoften 
the Church party, that there was no more votes nor bills offered at 
againſt them, even in that angry Parliament, that had been for- 
merly ſo ſevere upon them. ak [SSOP 


Debates in The Court was now in great perplexity. If they gave way to 
the Houſe of proceedings in the Houſe of Commons, there was a full ſtop put 


Lords. 


to the deſign for Popery: And if they gave not way to it, there 
was an end of the war. The French could not furniſh us with ſo 
much money, as was neceſſary: And the ſhutting up the Exche- 
quer had put an end to all credit. The Court tried what could 


be done in the Houſe of Lords. Lord Clifford reſolved to aſſert the 


Declaration with all the force, and all the arguments, he could 
bring for it. He ſhewed the heads he intended to ſpeak on to the 
King, who approved of them, and ſuggeſted ſome other hints to 
him. He began the debate with rough words: He called the vote 
of the Commons Monſtrum Horrendum Ingens, and run on in a very 
high ſtrain. He ſaid all that could be ſaid, with great heat, and 
many indecent expreſſions. When he had done, the Earl of 


Shafisbury, to the amazement of the whole Houſe, ſaid, he mut 


differ from the Lord that ſpoke laſt toto cœlo. He ſaid, while 
thoſe matters were debated out of doors, he might think with 


others, that the Supremacy, aſſerted as it was by law, did warrant 


the Declaration: But now that ſuch a Houſe of Commons, ſo loy- 
al and affectionate to the King were of another mind, he ſubmit- 
ted his reaſons to theirs: They were the King's great Council: 
They muſt both adviſe and ſupport him: They had done it; 
and would do it ſtill, if their laws and their religion were once 
ſecure to them. The King was all in fury to be thus forſaken 
by his Chancellor: And told Lord Chfford, how well he was pleal- 
ed with his ſpeech, and how highly he was offended with the 


other. The debate went on, and upon a diviſion the Court had 


the majority. But gig that vote about thirty of the moſt con- 
ſiderable of the Houſe proteſted. So the Court ſaw, they had gain- 
ed nothing in carrying a vote, that drew after it ſuch a proteſtation. 

I bis matter took ſoon after that a quick turn. It had been 
much debated in the cabinet, what the King ſhould do. Lord 
Clifford and Duke Lauderdale were for the King's ſtanding hi 

ground. Sir Ellis Leigbioun aſſured me, that the Duke of But 

ingbam and Lord Berkeley offered to the King, if he would bring 

the army to town, that they would take out of both Houſes the 
1213 Members 

3 


ee eee er 9p 
might 1673. 


Me mbers that made the oppoſition. He fancied, the thing might 

have been eaſily brought about, and that, if the King would have = 

acted with the ſpirit that he ſometimes put on, they might have 

carried their buſineſs. Duke Lauderdale talked of bringing an ar- The variety 

my out of Scotland, » and ſeizing on Newcaſtle; and Preſs d thi me King 

with as much vehemence, as if he had been able to have execut- Council. 

ed it. Lord Cord ſaid to the King, his people did now ſee 

thro all his deſigns: And therefore he muſt reſolve to make him 

ſelf maſter at once, or be for ever ſubject to much jealouſy and 

contempt. The Earls of Shafrsbary and Arlington preſſed the Kin g 

on the other hand to give the Parliament full content: And they 

undertook to procure him money for carrying on the war: And, 

if he was ſucceſsful in that, he might eaſily recover what he muſt | 

in this extremity part with. This fuited the King's own temper: 

Yet the Duke held him in ſuſpence, "© © A. ib wn 
Colberts brother, Croiſſy, was then the French Embaſſador here. The Bend 

Lord Arlington poſſeſſed him with ſuch an apprehenſion of the Nngto 

madneſs of-violent counſels, and that the leaſt of the ill effects yield ro the 

they might have would be the leaving the war wholly on the French — 

King, and that it would be impoſſible to carry it on, if the King . 

ſhould run to ſuch extremities, as ſome were driving him to at 

home; that he gained him both to preſs the King and his brother 

to comply with the Parliament, and to ſend an expreſs to his own 

maſter, repreſenting the whole matter in the light in which Lord 

Arlington had ſet it before him. © a 11? 235% 


In the afternoon of the day in which the matter had been argu- 


11 
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16573. ſaid to his brother, hat Lord-Glford; had undenesllimſelf, and 
Thad ſpoiled their buſineſs by His mad ſpeech; and that, tho Lord 
Shaftshury had ſpoke, like a rogue, yet that had ſtopt a fury which 

the indiſgretion of the other had kindled, to ſuch a degree that he 
could ſerve him no longer. He gave him leave to let him know 

all this. The Duke was ſtruck with this; and imputad it wholly 

to Lord Axlingtous management. In the evening he-told Lord 

Clifford hat the King had ſaid, The Lord Clifford, who was na- 

turally a vehement man, went upon that to the King, who ſcarce 

knew how to look him in the face. Lord Clifford ſaid, he kney 

kow many enemies he muſt needs make to himſelf hy his ſ peech 

in the Houſe of Lords: But he hoped that in it he both ſerved 

and pleaſed the King, and was therefore the leſs concerned in eve- 

ry thing elſe: But he was ſurpriſed to find by the Duke, that the 
Ciferd dil. King was now of another mind. The King was in, ſome confu- 
graced. ſion: He owned, that all he had ſaid was right in itſelf: But he 
aid, that he, who fat. long in the Houſe of Commons, ſhould 
bave conſidered better What tliey could bear, and what the ne- 

- * ceſlity of his affairs required. Lord C/ford'in his firſt heat was in- 
clined to have laid down his white ſtaff, and to have expoſtulated 

roundly with the King. But a cooler thought ſtop'd him. He 
reckoned; he muſt now retire: And therefore he had a mind to 

take ſome care of his family in the way of doing it: So he reſtrain- 

ed himſelf 3 and ſaid, he was ſorry that his beſt meant ſervices 

were ſo ill underſtood. Soon after this, letters came from the French 

King, preſſing the King to do all that was neceſſary to procure 

money of his Parliament, fince he could not bear the charge of 

the war alone. He alſo writ to the Duke, and excuſed the ad- 

vice he gave upon the neceſſity of affairs; but promiſed faithful- 

ly to eſpouſe his concerns, as ſoon as he got out of the war, and 

that he would never be eaſy, till he recovered that which he was 

now forced to let go. Some parts of theſe tranſactions I had from 

the Duke, and from Duke Lauderdale. The reſt, that related to 

the Lord Clifford, Titus told me, he had from his own mouth. 

As ſoon as Lord Clifford ſaw he muſt looſe the white ſtaff, he 

went to the Duke of Buckingham, who had contributed much to 

the procuring it to him; and told him, he brought him the firſt 

notice that he was to; loſe that place to which he had helped 

him, and that he would aſſiſt him to procure it to ſome of hib 

friends. After they had talked round all that were in any ſort ca- 

pable of it, and had found great objections to every one of them, 

t hßep at laſt pitched on Sir Thomas Osborn, a Gentleman of Tork- 
One made hire, Whoſefeſtate was much ſunk. He was a very plauſible ſpeak: 
te r er, but too copious, and could not eaſily make an end of his di 


lucer. 
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undertaking man: So he gave the King great eaſe, by aſſuring him 
all things would go according to his mind in the next ſeſſion of Par- 
liament. And when his hopes failed him, he had always ſome ex- 
cuſe ready to put the miſcarriage upon. And by this means 
he got into the higheſt degree of confidence with the King, and 


maintained it the longeſt, of all that ever ſerved him. 
Ihe King now went into new meaſures. He called for the Decla- 


ration, and ordered the ſeal put to it to be broken. So the Act for 


the taking the Sacrament, and the Teſt againſt Tranſubſtantiation 
went on: And together with it an Act of Grace paſsd, which was 


deſired chiefly to cover the Miniſtry, who were all very obnoxious 


by their late actings. The Court deſired at leaſt 1 200000 J. for 
that ſum was neceſſary to the carrying on the war. The great bo- 
dy of thoſe Who oppoſed the Court had reſolved to give only 
600000 {, which was enough to procure a peace, but not to con- 
tinue the war. Garroway and Lee had led the oppoſition to the 
Court all this ſeſſion in the Houſe of Commons: So they were 


thought the propereſt to name the ſum. Above eighty of the chief 


of the party had met over night, and had agreed to name 600000). 
But Carroway named 1200000, and was ſeconded in it by Lee. 


So this ſurpriſe gained that great ſum, which enabled the Court to 


carry on the war. When their party reproached theſe perſons for 
it, they ſaid, they had tried ſome of the Court as to the ſum in- 
tended to be named, who had aſſured them, the whole agreement 
would be broke, if they offered ſo ſmall a ſum: And this made 
them venture on the double of it. They had good rewards from 
the Court: And yet they continued ſtill voting on the other fide. 
They ſaid, they had got good pennyworths for their money: A 
{ure law againſt Popery, which had clauſes in it never uſed before ; 
for all that continued in office after the time lapſed, they not rak- 
ing the Sacrament, and not renouncing Tranſubſtantiation (which 
came to be called the Teſt, and the Act from it the Teſt Act,) were 
rendred incapable of holding any office: All the Acts they did in 
it were declared invalid and illegal, | beſides a fine of 500 J. to the 
diſcoverer. Vet upon that Lord Cavendiſh; now Duke of Devon- 


os e, faid, that when much money was given to buy a law againſt 
opery, the force of the money would be ſtronger in order to tljge 
| bringing 
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courſe, He had been always among the high Cavaliers: And miſ- 
ſing preferment he had oppoſed the was or 

Lord Clarendon's bittereſt enemies. He gave himſelf great liber- 
ties in diſcourſe, and did not ſeem to have any regard to truth, or 
ſo much as to the appearances of it; and was an implacable ene- 
my: But he had a peculiar way to make his friends depend on 
him, and to believe he was true to them. He was a poſitive, and 


Court much, and was one f= 


1673. 


A great ſap- 
ply was giv- 
en. | 
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673. bringing it in, than the law could be for keeping it out. I ne- 


5 


The Duke 
laid down 
all his Com- 


A > yer knew a thing of this nature carried fo ſuddenly, and lo ar- 
tificially, in the Houſe of Commons, as this was, to the great amaze- 


ment of the Dutch; who relied on the Parliament, and did not 


doubt but that a peace with England would be procured by their 


inter poſition . . ifs E 
Thus this memorable ſeſſion ended. It was indeed much the beſt 
ſeſſion of that long Parliament. The Church party ſhewed a no- 


miſfons. ble zeal for their religion: And the Diſſenters got great reputation 


The Duke 
treats for a 
ſecond mar- 
riage. 


by their ſilent deportment. After the ſeſſion was over, the Duke 
carried all his commiſſions to the King, and wept as he deliver- 
ed them up: But the King ſhewed no concern at all. Vet he put 
the Admiralty in a Commiſſion compoſed wholly of the Duke's 
creatures: So that the power of the navy was ſtill in his hands. 
Lord Clifford left the Treaſury, and was ſucceeded by Osborn, who 


was ſoon after made Earl of Danby. The Earl of Shaftsbury had 


loſt the King's favour quite. But it was not thought fit to lay 
him aſide, till it ſhould appear what ſervice he could do them in 
another ſeſſion of Parliament. Lord Arlington had loſt the Duke 
more than any other. He looked on him as a pitiful coward, who 
would forſake and betray any thing, rather than run any danger 
himſelf. Prince Rupert was ſent to command the fleet. But the Cap- 
tains were the Duke's creatures: So they croſs'd him all they could, 
and complained of every thing he did. In a word they ſaid, he had 
neither ſenſe nor.condutt left. Little could be expected from a 
fleet ſo. commanded; and fo divided. He had two or three engage- 
ments with the Duich, that were well fought on both ſides, but 
were of no great conſequence, and were drawn battels. None of 
the French ſhips engaged, except one, who charged their Admiral 
for his ill conduct: But, inſtead of reward, he was clapt in the 
Baſtille upon his return to France. This opened the eyes and 
mouths ef the whole Nation. All men cried our, and ſaid, we were 


engaged in a war by the French; that they might have the plea- 


ſure to ſee the Dutch and us deſtroy one another, while they knev 
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ſes to the Lady Bellaſis, the widow of the Lord Bellaſis's ſon. She 1673. 
was a zealous Proteſtant, tho' ſhe was married into a Popiſh fami- SY 
ly. She was a woman of much life, and great vivacity, but of a 
very ſmall proportion of beauty; as the Duke was often obſerved 
to be led by his amours to objects that had no extraordinary 
charms. Lady Bellaſis gained ſo much on the Duke, that he gave 
her a promiſe under his hand to marry her. And he ſent Coleman to 
her to draw her over to Popery : But in that ſhe could not be mov- 
ed. When ſome of her friends reproached her for admitting the 
Duke ſo freely to ſee her, ſhe could not bear it, but ſaid, ſhe could 

ew that his addreſſes to her were honourable. When this came to 

the Lord Bellaſiss ears, who was her father in law, and was a zea- 
lous Papiſt, and knew how intractable the Lady was in thoſe mat- 
ters, he gave the whole deſign of bringing in their religion for 
gone, if that was not quickly broke: So he, pretending a zeal for 
the King, and the Duke's honor, went and told the King all he 
had heard. The King ſent for the Duke, and told him, it was 
too much that he had plaid the fool once: That was not to be 
done a ſecond time, and at ſuch an age. The Lady was alſo fo 
threatened, that ſhe gave up the promiſe, but kept an atteſted co- 
py of it, as ſhe her ſelf told me. There was an Archducheſs of 
Inſpruck, to whom marriage was ſolemnly propoſed: But, the Em- 
preſs happening to die at that time, the Emperor himſelf married 
her. After that a match was propoſed to the Duke of Modena's 
daughter, which took effect. But becauſe thoſe at Rome were not 
willing to conſent to it, unleſs ſhe might have a publick Chapel, 
which the Court would not Hhearken to, another marriage was pro- 
poſed for a daughter of the Duke of Crequis. I faw a long letter 
of the Duke's writ to Sir William Lockhart upon this ſubje& with 
great anxiety. He apprehended, if he was not married before the 

ſeſſion of Parliament, that they would fall on that matter, and li- 

mit him fo, that he ſhould never be able to marry to his content: 

He was vexed at the ſtiffneſs of the Court of Rome, who were de- 

manding terms that could not be granted: He had ſent a poſitive 

order to the Earl of Peterborough, who was negotiating the buſi- 
nels at Modena, to come away by ſuch a day, if all was not con- 
ſented to: In the mean while he hoped, the King of France 
would not put that mortification on him, as to expoſe him to the 
violence of the Parliament, (I uſe his own words;) but that he 
would pive order for diſpatching that matter with all poſſible haſte. 
Bur, while he ke ary perplexed, the Court of Rome yielded: And 


ſo the Duke matried that Lady by proxy: And the Earl of Peter- 


bor 0ugh brought her over thro' France. 
The Swedes offered at this time a mediation in order to a peace: A teny 6: 
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167 3. And Cologn was propoſed to be the place of treaty. The King or- 
A dered the Earl of Sunderland, Sir Leolin Jenkins, and Sir Joſeph 
Lord Sas. Williamſon, thither, to be his Plenipotentiaries. Lord Sunderland 


derland's 
character. 


The treaty 
broke off. 


was a man of a clear and ready apprehenſion, and a quick deciſion in 
buſineſs. He had too much heat both of imagination and paſſion, 
and was apt to ſpeak very freely both of perſons and things. His 


own notions were always good: But he was a man of great expence. 


And, in order to the ſupporting himſelf, he went into the prevail. 


ing counſels at Court: And he changed ſides often, with little re- 
gard either to religion, or the intereſt of his country. He raiſed 
many enemies to himſelf by the contempt with which he treated 
thoſe who. differed from him. He had indeed the ſuperior genius 
to all the men of buſineſs that I have yet known. And he had the 
dexterity of inſinuating himſelf ſo entirely into the greateſt degree 
of confidence with three ſucceeding Princes, who ſet up on very 
different intereſts, that he came by this to loſe himſelf ſo much, 
that even thoſe who eſteemed his parts, depended little on his 
firmnels. ” 


The treaty of Colagn was of a ſhort continuance: For the 


* 


Emperor, looking on ped args the Dean of Cologn, and Bi- 


ſhop of Hrasbourg, afterwards advanced to be Cardinal, who was 
the Elector's Plenipotentiary at that treaty, as a ſubject of the Em- 
Pire, who had betrayed it, ordered him to be ſeized on. The 


French look'd on this as ſuch a violation of the paſs-ports, that 
they ſet it up for a preliminary, before they would enter upon a 


treaty, to have him ſet at liberty. . 

Maſtricht was taken this ſummer; in which the Duke of Mon 
mouth diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo eminently, that he was much con- 
ſidered upon it. The King of France was there. After the tak- 
ing of Maſtricht he went to Nancy in Lorraine, and left the Prince 
of Conde with the army in Flanders, Turenne having the command 


* 


of that on the upper Rhine againſt the Germans; for the Emperor 


The affairs 
of Scotland. 


on 


7 
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and the whole Empire were now engaged. 55 
But I return now to the intrigues of our Court. I came up this 


ſummer, in order to the publiſhing the Memoirs of the Dukes of 


? 


Hamlin. 1 had left Scotland under an univerſal diſcontent. The 


whole adminiſtration there was both violent and corrupt, and 
ſeemed to be formed on a French model. The Parliament had in 


| 90 50 1663, in order to the bringing our trade to a balance with 


England, given the King in truſt a power to lay impoſitions on 
foreign commodities. So upon that a great duty was lately laid up- 

Behch falt, in order to the better vending the ſalt made at 
home: Upon which it was ſold very dear. Aud that raiſed gre 


- -... complaints: For, as the falt was exceſſtve dear, fo it did not * 
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all purpoſes. All people looked on this, as the beginning of a ga- 1673. 
bel. An impoſition was alſo laid on Tobacco: And all brandy was Vo 
-ohibited to be imported, but not to be retailed : So thoſe who 
had the grant of the ſeizures ſold them, and raiſed the price very 
much. Theſe occaſioned monopolies: And the price of thoſe 
things that were of great conſumption among the Commons was 
much raiſed : So that a truſt lodged with the Crown was now abu- 
ſed in the higheſt degree. As theſe things provoked the body of 
the people, ſo Duke Lauderdale's inſolence, and his engroſſing 
every thing to himſelf, and to a few of his friends, and his wite 
and his brother ſetting all things to ſale, raiſed a very high diſcon- 
tent all over the Nation. The affairs of the Church were altoge- 
ther neglected: So that in all reſpects we were quite out of joint. 
I went up with a full reſolution to do my country all the ſervice 
could, and to deal very plainly with the Duke of Lauderdale, 
reſolving if I could do no good, to retire from all affairs, and to 
meddle no more in publick buſineſs. I loſt indeed my beſt friend 
at Court. Sir Robert Murray died ſuddenly at that time. He was 
the wiſeſt, and worthieſt man of the age, and was as another fa- 
ther to me. I was ſenſible how much I loſt in ſo critical a con- 
juncture, being bereft of the trueſt and faithfulleſt friend I had ever 
known: And ſo ſaw, I was in danger of committing great errors 
for want of ſo kind a monitor. | | 
At my coming to Court, Duke Lauderdale took me into his Lander dals 
cloſet, and aſked me the ſtate of Scotland. I upon that gave him dein. 
a very punctual and true account of it. He ſeemed to think that I 
aggravated matters; and aſked me, if the King ſhould need an ar- 
my from Scotland to tame thoſe in England, whether that might 
be depended on? I told him, certainly not: The Commons in the COW 
ſouthern parts were all Preſbyterians: And the Nobility thought 
they had been ill uſed, and were generally diſcontented, and on- 
ly waited for an occaſion to ſhew it. He ſaid, he was of another 
mind: The hope of the ſpoil of Eugland would fetch them all in. 
I anſwer'd, the King was ruined if ever he truſted to that: And I 
added, that with relation to other more indifferent perſons, who 
might be otherwiſe ready enough to puſh their fortunes without 
any anxious enquiries into the grounds they went on, yet even theſe 
would not truſt the King, ſince he had ſo lately ſaid, he would 
ſtick to his Declaration, and yet had fo ſoon after given it up. He 
laid, Hinc illæ Lacrymæ: But the King vas forſaken in that mat- 
ter, for none ſtuck to him but Lord Cl;Ford,; and himſelf: And 
then he ſet himſelf into a fit of railing at Lord Shafrshury. I was 
ſtruck with this converſation: And by it I clearly ſaw into the deſ- 
pcrate deſigns of the Court, which were as fooliſh, as they were 
| wicked: 
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1673. wicked: For I knew, that upon the leaſt diſorder in England they 
AC were ready in Scotland to have broke out into a rebellion: So far 


The King 
tiked my 


Memoirs. 


were they from any inclination to have aſſiſted the King in the 
maſtering of England. I was much perplexed in my ſelf what! 
ought to do, whether I ought not to have tried to give the King 
a truer view of our affairs: But I reſolved to ſtay for a fit opportu- 
nity. I tried the Ducheſs of Lauderdale, and ſet before her the 
injuſtice and oppreſſion that Scotland was groaning under: But! 
ſaw ſhe got too much by it to be any way concerned at it. They 
talked of going down to hold a feſhon of Parliament in Scotland: 
I warned them of their danger. But they deſpiſed all I could fay: 
Only great offers were made to my ſelf, to make me wholly theirs, 
which made no impreſſion on me. 

He carried me to the King, and propoſed the licenſing my Me- 
moirs to him. The King bid me bring them to him; and ſaid, he 
would read them himſelf. He did read ſome parts of them, par- 
ticularly the account I gave of the ill conduct of the Biſhops, that 
occaſioned the beginning of the wars; and told me, that he was 
well pleaſed with it. He was at that time ſo much offended with 
the Engliſb Biſhops for oppoſing the toleration, that he ſeemed 
much ſharpened againſt them. He gave me back my book to car- 
ry it to Secretary Coventry, in order to the licenſing it. The Se- 
cretary ſaid, he would read it all himſelf: So this obliged me to a 
longer ſtay than I intended. Sir Ellis Leightoun carried me to the 
Duke of Buckingham, with whom I paſs'd almoſt a whole night; 
and happened ſo far to pleaſe him, that he, who was apt to be 
fired with a new acquaintance, gave ſuch a character of me to the 
King, that ever after that he took much notice of me, and ſaid, 


- 


he would hear me preach. He ſeemed well pleaſed with my ſer- 


mon; and ſpoke of it in a ſtrain that drew much envy on me. 


And ſhewed He ordered me to be ſworn a Chaplain, and admitted me to 
me great fa- long private audience, that laſted above an hour, in which! 


Your, 


took all the freedom with him that I thought became my pro- 


feſſion. He run me into a long diſcourſe about the authority of 
the Church, which he thought we made much of in our diſputes 
with the Diſſenters, and then took it all away when we dealt with 
the Papiſts. I ſaw plainly what he aimed at in this: And I quick- 
ly convinced him, that there was a great difference between an 
authority of government in things indifferent, and a pretence 
to infallibility. He complained heavily of the Biſhops for neglect- 
ing the true concerns of the Church, and following Courts ſo 
much, and being ſo engaged in parties. I went thro' ſome other 


things with relation to his courſe of life, and entred into many par- 


ticulars with much freedom. He bore it all very well; and thank d 
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me for it: Some things he freely condemned, ſuch as living with: 1673. 
| another man's wife: Other things he excuſed, and thought Gd 
would not damn a man for a little irregular pleaſure. He ſeem- 
ed to take all I had faid very kindly: And during my ſtay at Court 
he uſed me in ſo particular a manner, that I was conſidered as a 
man growing into a high degree of favour. N 1 
At the ſame time Lord Aucram, a Hcotiſh Earl, but of a ſmall My conver- 
fortune, and of no principles, either as to religion or vertue, whoſe 1.5 
wife was a Papiſt, and himſelf a member of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, told the Duke that I had a great intereſt in Scoraud, and 
might do him ſervice in that Kingdom. He depended on Duke 
Louderdale; but hated him, becauſe he did nothing for him. We 
were acquainted there: And, he having ſtudied the moſt divinit 
of any man of quality I ever knew, we found many ſubjects of diſ- 
courſe. He ſaw, I did not flatter Duke Lauderdale. And he fanci- 
ed he might make a tool of me. So he ſeemed to wonder that I 
had not been carried to wait on the Duke; and brought me a meſ- 
ſage from him, that he would be glad to ſee me: And upon that 
he carried me to him. The Duke received me very graciouſly, 
Lord Aucram had a mind to engage me to give him an account of 
the affairs of Scoz{aud: But I avoided that, and very bluntly en- 
= trcd into much diſcourſe with him about matters of religion. He 
aid ſome of the common things, of the neceſſity of having but 
= one Church, otherwiſe we ſaw what ſwarms of ſects did rife up 
on our revolt from Rome, and theſe had raiſed many rebellions, 
and the ſhedding much blood: And he named both his father's 
death, and his great grandmother's, Mar Queen of Scots: He 
allo turned to ſome paſſages in Heylin's hiſtory of the Reforma- 
tion, which he had lying by him: And the paſſages were mark- 
ed, to ſhew upon what motives and principles men were led in- 
to the changes that were then made. I enlarged upon all theſe 
particulars; and ſhewed him the progreſs that ignorance and ſu- 
perſtition had made in many dark ages, and how much bloodſhed 
was occaſioned by the Papal pretenſions, for all which the opini- 
on of infallibility was a ſource never to be exhauſted. And I ſpoke 
long to ſuch things as were belt ſuited to his temper, and his ca- 
Pacity. I ſaw Lord Aucram helped him all he could, by which I 
perceived how he made his Court; for which when I reproached 
him afterwards, he faid, it was ill breeding in me to preſs ſo hard 
on a Prince, The Duke upon this converſation exprefled ſuch a 
liking to me, that he ordered me to come oft to him: And af- 
terwards he allowed me to come to him in a private way, as oft 
as I pleaſed, He deſired to know the ſtate of affairs in Scotland. 
I told him how little that Kingdom could be depended on. 1 turn- 
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167 z. ed the diſcourſe often to matters of religion. He broke it ver 
—Y> gently ; for he was not at all rough in private converſation. He wiſh- 
ed, I would let thoſe matters alone: I might be too hard for him 
and ſilence him, but I could never convince him. I told him 
it was a thing he could never anſwer to God nor the world, that 
being born and baptized in our Church, and having his father 
laſt orders to continue ſtedfaſt in it, he had ſuffered himſelf to be 
ſeduced, and as it were ſtollen out of it, hearing only one ſide, 
without offering his ſcruples to our divines, or hearing what they 
had to ſay in anſwer to them; and that he was now ſo fixed in 
his Popery, that he would not ſo much as examine the matter. 
He ſaid to me, he had often picqueered out (that was his word] 
on Jheldon, and ſome other Biſhops; by whoſe anſwers he could 
not but conclude, that they were much nearer the Church of 
Rome, than ſome of us young men were. 
Killing fleet had a little before this time publiſhed a book of the 
idolatry and fanaticiſm of the Church of Rome. Upon that the 
Duke ſaid, he aſked Sheldon, if it was the doctrine of the Church 
of England, that Roman Catholicks were idolaters: Who anſyer- 
ed him, it was not; but that young men of parts would be popu- 
lar; and ſuch a charge was the way to it. He at that time ſhey- 
ed me the Ducheſs's paper, that has been fince printed: It was al 
writ with her own hand. He gave me leave to read it twice over: 
But would not ſuffer me to copy it. And upon the mention made 
in it of her having ſpoke to Biſhops concerning ſome of her 
ſcruples, and that ſhe had ſuch anſwers from them, as confirmed 
and heightened them, I went from him to Morley, as was ſaid for- 
I carried merly, and had from him the anſwer there ſet down. I aſked the 
. % Duke's leave to bring Doctor Killing fleet to him. He was averſe 
him. to it; and ſaid, it would make much noiſe, and could do no good. 
I told him, even the noiſe would have a good effect: It would ſhew 
he was not ſo obſtinate, but that he was willing to hear our d- 
vines. I preſſed it much: For it became neceſſary to me, on 
my own account, to clear my ſelf from the ſuſpicion of Popery, 
which this extraordinary favour had drawn upon me. I at laſt pre- 
vailed with the Duke to conſent to it: And he aſſigned an hour of | 
audience. $7:ll;ng fleet went very readily, tho' he had no hopes of 
ſucceſs. We were about two hours with him, and went over mol: 
of the points of controverſy. Hilling fleet thought, the point 
that would go the eaſieſt, and be the beſt underſtood by him, 
was the Papal pretenſions to a power over Princes, in depoling 
them, and giving their dominions to others: And upon that, he 
ſhewed him, that Popery was calculated to make the Pope rhe | 
ſovereign of all Chriſtendom. The Duke ſhifted the diſcourſe from 
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one point to another; and did not ſeem to believe the matters 167 3. 
of fact, and hiſtory alledged by us. So we deſired, he would call SN 


for ſome Prieſts, and hear us diſcourſe of thoſe matters with them 
in his preſence. He declined this; and ſaid, it would make a noiſe. 
He aſſured us, he defired nothing, but to follow his own con- 
ſcience, which he impoſed on no body elſe, and that he would 
never attempt to alter the eſtabliſhed religion. He loved to repeat 
this often. But when I was alone with him, I warned him of the 
great difficulties his religion was like to caſt him into. This 
was no good argument to make him change: But it was certain- 
ly a very good argument to make him conſider the matter fo well, 
that he might be ſure he was in the right. He objected to me the 
doctrine of the Church of England in the point of ſubmiſſion, and 
of paſſive obedience. I told him, there was no truſting to a diſ- 
putable opinion: There were alſo diſtinctions and reſerves, even 
in thoſe who had aſſerted theſe points the moſt: And it was ve- 
ry certain, that when men ſaw a viſible danger of being firſt un- 
done, and then burnt, they would be inclined to the ſhorteſt way 
of arguing, and to ſave themſelves the beſt way they could: In- 
tereſt and ſelf-preſervation were powerful motives. He did ver 
often aſſure me, he was againſt all violent methods, and all per- 
ſecution for conſcience ſake, and was better furniſhed to ſpeak well 
on that head, than on any other. I told him, all he could ſay that 
way would do him little ſervice: For the words of Princes were 
looked on as arts to lay men aſleep: And they had generally re- 
garded them ſo little themſelves, that they ought not to expect 
that others ſhould have great regard to them. I added, he was 
now of a religion, in which others had the keeping of his con- 
ſcience, who would now hide from him this point of their religi- 
on, fince it was not ſafe to own it, till they had it in their pow- 
er to put it in practice: And whenever that time ſhould come, 
I was ſure, that the principles of their Church muſt carry him to 
all the extremities of extirpation.- I carried a volume of Judge 
Crooks to him, in which it is reported, that King James had once 
in Council complained of a ſlander caſt on him, as if he was in- 
lined to change his religion; and had ſolemnly vindicated him- 
{elf from the imputation; and prayed, that if any ſhould ever 
ſpring out of his loins that ſhould maintain any other religion 
than that which he truly maintained and profeſſed, that God 
would take him out of the world. He read it: But it made no 
impreſſion. And when I urged him with ſome things in his father's 
book, he gave me the account of it that was formerly mentioned. 
He entered into great freedom with me about all his affairs: And 
he ſhewed me the journals he took of buſineſs every day with his 


own 
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167 z. own hand: A method he faid, that the Earl of Clarendon had ſet 
bim on. The Ducheſs had began to write his life. He ſhewed me 
a patt of it in a thin volume in folio, I read ſome of it, and found 

it writ with a great deal of ſpirit. He told me, he intended to 

truſt me with his journals, that I might draw a hiſtory out of 

them. And thus, in a few weeks time, I had got far into his con- 
dence. He did alſo allow me to ſpeak to him of the irregulari- 

ties of his life, ſome of which he very freely confeſſed: And when 

I urged him, how ſuch a courſe of life did agree with the zeal 

he thewed in his religion ; he anſwered, muſt a man be of no re- 

ligion, unleſs he is a faint? Yet he bore my freedon very gently, 

and ſeemed to like me the better for it. My favour with him grey 

to be the obſervation of the whole Court. Lord Ancram (aid, | 

might be what I pleaſed, if I would be a little ſofter in the points 

of religion. Sir Ellis Leightoun brought me a meſſage from F. 
Sheldon, and ſome of his Prieſts, aſſuring me, they heard ſo well 

of me, that they offered me their ſervice. He rn me to im- 

prove my preſent advantages to the making my fottune: The See 

of Darham was then vacant: And he was confident, it would he 

no hard matter for me to compals it. But I had none of thoſe 

views, and ſo was not moved by them, The Duke of Buckingham 

aſked me, what I meant in being ſo much about the Duke? If I 
fancied I could change him in point of religion, I knew him and 

the world very little: If I had a mind to raife my ſelf, a ſure method 

for that was, to talk to him of the Reformation, as a thing done 

in heat and haſte, and that in a calmer time it might be fit to re- 

view it all. He ſaid, I needed go no farther ; for ſuch an inti- 
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enter into ſuch a compliance, he told me, he knew Courts better 
than I did: Princes thought their favours were no ordinary rhings: 
They expected great ſubmiſſions in return: Otherwiſe they thought 
they were deſpiſed: And I would feel the ill effects of the favour | 
then had, if I did not ſtrike into ſome compliances: And, fince 
= I was reſolved againſt theſe, he adviſed me to withdraw from 
| the Court; rhe ſooner the better. I imputed this to his hatred of 
1 the Duke: But I found afterwards the advice was ſound and good. 
1 likewiſe faw thoſe things in the Duke's temper, from which | 
concluded, I could not maintain an intereſt in him long. He was 
for ſubjects ſubmitting in all things to the King's notions; and 
thought, that all who oppoſed him, or his Miniſters in Parlia- 
ment, were rebels in their hearts; and he hated all popular thing), 
as below the dignity of a King. He was much {ſharpened at that 

The Duke's time by the proceedings of the Houſe of Commons. 
marriageop- In the former ſeſſion it was known, that he was treating a mat- 


* | poled by the 
| Commons. riage 
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mation would certainly raiſe me. And when I was poſitive not to 
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riage with the Archducheſs: And yet no addreſs was made to the 1673, 
King to hinder his marrying a Papiſt. His honour was not then VS 
engaged: So it had been ſeaſonable, and to good purpoſe to have 
moved in it then. But now he was married by proxy, and Lord 
Peterborough had brought the Lady to Paris. Yet the Houſe of 
Commons reſolved to follow the pattern the King of France had 
lately ſer. He treated with the Elector Palatine for a marriage be- 
tween his brother and the Elector's daughter; in which one of 
the conditions agreed to was, that ſhe ſhould enjoy the freedom 
of her religion, and have a private Oratory for the exerciſe of it. 
When ſhe came on her way as far as Merz, an order was ſent to 
ſtop her, till ſhe was better inſtructed: Upon which ſhe changed, 
at leaſt as to outward appearance. Ir is true, the Court of France 
gave it out that the Elector had conſented to this method, for the 
ſaving his own honour. And he had given the world cauſe to be- 
lieve, he was capable of that, tho he continued openly to deny it. 
The Houſe of Commons reſolved to follow this precedent, and to 
make an addreſs to the King, to ſtop the Princeſs of Modena's 
coming to England, till the ſhould change her religion. Upon 
this the Duke moved the King to prorogue the Parliament for a 
week: And a Commiſhon was ordered for it. The Duke went to 
the Houſe on that day, to preſs the calling up the Commons be- 
fore they could have time to go on to buſineſs. Some Peers were 
to be brought in. The Duke preſſed Lord Shafrsbury to put that 
off, and to prorogue the Parliament. He ſaid coldly to him, there 
was no haſte. But the Commons made more haſte: For they quick- 
ly came to a vote for ſtopping the marriage. And by this means 
they were engaged, (having put ſuch an affront on the Duke,) to 
proceed farther. He preſently told me, how the matter went, and 
how the Lord Chancellor had uſed him: He was confident the 
King would take the Seals from him, if he could not manage 
the ſeſhons ſo as to procure him money, of which there was in- 
deed ſmall appearance. I told him, I looked on that as a fatal 
thing, if the Commons began once to affront him: That would 
have a fad train of conſequences, as ſoon as they thought it neceſ- 
fary for their own preſervation to ſecure themſelves from falling 
under his revenges. He ſaid, he was reſolved to ſtand his ground, 
and to ſubmit to the King in every thing: He would never take off 
an enemy: But he would let all the world ſee, that he was ready to 
forgive every one, that ſhould come off from his oppoſition, and 
make applications to him. When the week of the prorogation was 
ended, the ſeſſion was opened by a ſpeech of the King's, which 

ad ſuch various ſtrains in it, that it was plain it was made 
by different perſons. The Duke told me, that Lord Clarendon 
FATE, | during 
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1673. during his favour, had penned all the King's ſpeeches; but that noy 
they were compoſed in the Cabinet, one Miniſter putting in 
one period, while another made another; ſo that all was not 

of a piece. He told me, Lord Arlington was almoſt dead with 

fear: But Lord Haftsbury reckoned himſelf gone at Court, and 

acted more roundly. In his ſpeech he ſtudied to correct his De- 

lenda eft Carthago, applying it to the Locveſtein party, whom he 

called the Carthagimrans: But this made him as ridiculous, as the 

other had made him odious. The Houſe of Commons took up 

again the matter of the Duke's marriage, and moved for an ad- 

dreſs about it. But it was ſaid, the King's honour was engaged. 

Yet they addreſſed to him againſt it. But the King made them no 
anſwer. By that time I had obtained a licence of Secretary Coven- 

zry for my book, which the King ſaid ſhould be printed at his 
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| A Pali But now I muſt give an account of a ſtorm raiſed againſt my ſelf 

= ment in Scot- Ge 3s a 5 4 
land. the effects of which were very ſenſible to me for many years. The 


Duke of Lauderdale had kept the Scorrſh Nation in ſuch a depen- 
dance on himſelf, that he was not pleaſed with any of them that 
made any acquaintance in England, and leaſt of all in the Court: 
Nor could he endure, that any of them ſhould apply themſelves 
to the King, or the Duke, but thro him. So he looked on the 
favour I had got into with a very jealous eye. His Ducheſs que- 
ſtioned me about it. Thoſe who know what Court jealouſies are 
will eaſily believe, that I muſt have ſaid ſomewhat to ſatisfy them, 

or break with them, I told her, what was very true as to the Duke, 
that my converſation with him was about religion; and that with 
the King I had talked of the courſe of life he led. I obſerved 
a deep jealouſy of me in them both; eſpecially, becauſe I could not 
go with them to Scotland. I ſaid, I would follow, as ſoon as the 
Secretary would diſpatch: me, And as ſoon as that was done I took 
port and by a great fall of ſnow was ſtopt by the way. But I un- 
appily got to Edenburgh the Night before the Parliament met. 
Duke Hamilton, and many others, told me how ſtrangely Dake 
Lauderdale talked of my intereſt at Court; as if I was ready to 
turn Papiſt. Duke Hamilton alſo told me, they were reſolved next 
day to attack Duke Lauderdale, and his whole adminiſtration in 
Parliament. I was troubled at this; and argued with him againſt 
the fitneſs of it all I could. But he ſaid he was engaged: The 
Earls of Rothes, Argile, and Tweedale, and all the Cavalier par- 
ty, had promiſed to ſtick by him, I told him, what afterwards hap- 
pened, that moſt of theſe would make their own terms, and leave 
him in the lurch: And the load would lye on him. When I fav 
the thing was paſt remedy, I reſolved to go home, and follov 
5 — 
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my ſtudies; ſince 1 could not keep Duke Lauderdale and him 


any longer in a good underſtanding. 


1673. 
Sn a 


Next day, when the Parliament was opened, the King's letter A party 


was read, deſiring their aſſiſtance in carrying on the war with Hol- 


formed a- 
gainſt Lau. 


land, and aſſuring them of his affection to them in very kind words, rdat- 


This was ſeconded by Duke Lauderdale in along ſpeech. And im- 
mediately it was moved ro appoint a Committee to prepare an anſwer 
to the King's letter, as was uſual. Duke Hamilton moved, that 
the ſtate of the Nation might be firſt conſidered, that ſo they might 
ſee what grievances they had: And he hinted at ſome. And then, 
25 it had been laid, about twenty men, one after another, ſpoke 
to ſeveral particulars. Some mentioned rhe ſalt, others the tobacco, 
and the brandy : Some complained of the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
and others of the coin. With this the Duke of Lauderdale was 
ſtruck, as one dead; for he had raiſed his credit at Court by the 
opinion of his having all Scotland in his hand, and in a dependance 
on him: So a diſcovery of this want of credit with us he ſaw muſt 
fink him there. He had not looked for this; tho' I had warned 
him of a great deal of it. But he reflecting on that, and on the 
credit I had got at Court, and on the haſte I made in my journey, 


and my coming critically the night before the ſeſſion opened; he 


laid all this together, and fancied I was ſent upon deſign, as the 
agent of the party, and that the licenſing my book was only a 
blind: He believed Sir Robert Murray had laid it, and that the Earl 
of Shaftshury had managed it. And becauſe it was a common arti- 
tice of King Charles's Miniſters, to put the miſcarriage of affairs up- 
on ſome accident that had not been foreſeen by them, but ſhould 
be provided againſt for the future; he aſſured the King, that I had 
been the incendiary, that I had my uncle's temper in me, and that 
I muſt be ſubdued, otherwiſe I would embroil all his affairs. The 
King took all things of that kind eaſily from his Miniſters, 


lay, all apologies were lies: Upon which one ſaid to him once, 


then he would always believe the firſt lye. But all this was much 


encreaſed, when Duke Lauderdale upon his coming up told the 
King, that I had boaſted to his wife of the freedom that I haduſed 
vith him upon his courſe of life. With this the King was highly 
offended : Or at leaſt he made much uſe of it, to juſtify many Par 


things that he ſaid of me: And for many years he allowed himſelf 
a very free ſcope in talking of me. I was certainly to blame for 
the freedom I had uſed with the Ducheſs of Lauderdale: But I was 
lurprized by her queſtion: And I could not bring my {elf to tell a 
lye: So] had no other ſhift ready to ſatisfy her. But the Duke kept 
up ſtill a very good opinion of me. I went home to Glaſtow, 

| where 


without hearing any thing to the contrary: For he was wont to 


* 
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1673. where I proſecuted my ſtudies till the June following, when I went 
of again to London. 

He offers to Duke Lauderdale put off the ſeſſion of Parliament for ſome time. 
recreſs grie- and called a Council, in which he ſaid, great complaints had been 
Council, made in Parliament of grievances: He had full authority to redreſ 
them all in the King's name: Therefore he charged the Privy Coun- 
ſellors to lay all things of that kind before that board, and not to 
carry them before any other aſſembly, till they ſaw what redreſs 
was to be had there. Duke Hamilton ſaid, the regular way of com- 
plaints was to make them in Parliament, which only could redreſs 
them effectually; ſince the putting them down by the authority of 
Council, was only laying them aſide for a while, till a fitter op- 
portunity was found to take them up again. Upon this Duke Lau- 
derdale proteſted, that he was ready in the King's name to give the 
ſubject eaſe and freedom, and that thoſe who would not aſſiſt and 
concur with him in this were wanting in duty and reſpect to the 
King; and ſince he ſaw the matter of the ſalt, the tobacco, and 
the brandy, had raiſed much clamour, he would quaſh theſe. But 
the party had a mind to have the inſtruments of their oppreſſion 
puniſhed, as well as the oppreſſion itſelf removed; and were reſolved 
to have theſe things condemned by ſome exemplary puniſhments, 

and to purſue Duke Lauderdale and his party with this clamour. 


1674, Next ſeſſion of Parliament new complaints were offered. Duke 
TY Lauderdale ſaid, theſe ought to be made firſt to the Lords of the 
iſpute , 3 F | 

raiſed about Articles, to whom all petitions and motions ought to be made firſt; 
met,or6s of and that they were the only Judges, what matters were fit to be 
brought into Parliament. The other fide ſaid, they were only 2 
Committee of Parliament, to put motions into the form of Acts; 
but that the Parliament had ſtill an entire authority to examine in- 
to the ſtate of the Nation. In this debate, they had the reaſon of 
things on their fide: But the words of the Act favoured Duke Lau- 
derdale. So he lodged it now where he wiſhed it might be, in a 
point of prerogative. He valued himſelf to the King on this, that 
he had drawn the Act that ſettled the power of the Lords of the Ar- 
ticles; who being all upon the matter named by the King, it was 
of great concern to him to maintain that, as the check upon facti- 
ous ſpirits there; which would be no ſooner let go, than the Par- 
liament of Hcotland would grow as unquiet, as a Houſe of Com- 
mons was in England: That was a conſideration which at this 
time had great weight with the King. I now return to give an 

account of this year's ſeſſion in England. — 
To pro In the beginning of it, the Duke of Ormond, the Earls of Shafts 
the kale bury, and Arlington, and Secretary Coventry, offered an advice to 
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the King, for ſending the Duke for ſome time from the Court, as 1674. 


a good expedient both for himſelf and the Duke. The King heark- 
ened ſo far to it, that he ſent them to move it to the Duke. He 
was highly incenſed at it: He ſaid, he would obey all the King's or- 
ders, but would look on thoſe as his enemies, who offered him ſuch 
advices. And he never forgave this to any of them; no not to Co- 
ventry, for all his good opinion of him. He preſſed the King ve- 
hemently to take the ſeals from the Earl of Shafrsbyry. So it was 
done: And they were given to Finch, then Attorney General, made 


afterwards Earl of Nottingham. He was a man of probity, and well gs cha- 
verſed in the laws. He was long much admired for his eloquence : et. 


Bur it was laboured and affected: And he ſaw it as much deſpiſed be- 
fore he died. He had no fort of knowledge in foreign affairs: And 


yer he loved to talk of them perpetually: By which he expoſed 


himſelf to thoſe who underſtood them. He thought he was bound 
to juſtify the Court in all debates in the Houſe of Lords, which he 
did with the vehemence of a pleader, rather than with the ſolem- 
nity of a ſenator. He was an incorrupt Judge: And in his Court 


he could reſiſt the ſtrongeſt applications even from the King him- 
ſelf, tho' he did it no where elſe. He was too eloquent on the 


bench, in the Houſe of Lords, and in common converſation. 


One thing deſerves to be remembred of him: He took great care 


of filling the Church livings that belonged to the Seal with worthy 
men: And he obliged them all to reſidence. Lord HHaftsbur was 
now at liberty to open himſelf againſt the Court; which he did with 


as little reſerve as decency. _ ED 
The Houſe of Commons were reſolved to fall on all the Miniſtry, 
They began with Duke Lauderdale, and voted an addreſs to remove 
him from the King's Councils and preſence for ever. They went 
next upon the Duke of Buckingham: And, it being moved in his 
name, that the Houſe would hear him, he was ſuffered to come to 
the Houſe. The firſt day of his being before them he fell into 
ſuch a diſorder, that he pretended he was taken ill, and deſired to 
be admitted again. Next day he was more compoſed. He juſtifi- 
ed his own deſigns, laying all the ill counſels upon others, chiefly 
on Lord Arlington, intimating plainly that the root of all errors 
was in the King and the Duke. He ſaid, hunting was a good di- 
verſion, but if a man would hunt with a brace of lobſters, he would 
bave but ill ſport. He had uſed that figure to my ſelf; but had then 
applied it to Prince Rupert and Lord Arlington: But it was now un- 
; derſtood to go higher. His ſpeech ſignified nothing towards the 
laving of himſelf: But it loſt him the King's favour ſo entirely, 


that he never recovered it afterwards. Lord Arlington was next at- 


tackd: He appeared alſo before the Commons, and ſpoke much 
5 A | better 
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1674. better than was expected: He excuſed himſelf, but without blam- 
ing the King: And this had fo good an effect, that tho? he, as 


A peace 
concluded 
With the 


States. 


Secretary of State, was more expoſed than any other, by the many 
warrants and orders he had ſigned, yet he was acquitted, tho by 
a ſmall majority. But the care he took to preſerve himſelf, and his 
ſucceſs in it, loſt him his high favour with the King, as the Duke 


Wes out of meaſure offended at him: So he quitted his poſt, and 


was made Lord Chamberlain. 

The Houſe of Commons was reſolved to force the King to a 
peace with the Dutch. The Court of France recalled Croiſſy, find- 
ing that the Duke was offended at his being led by Lord Arlington. 
Rouvigny was (ent over: A man of great practice in buſineſs, and 
in all intrigues. He was ſtill a firm Proteſtant, but in all other 
reſpects a very dextrous Courtier, and one of the greatelt States- 
men in Europe. He had the appointments of an Embaſſador, but 
would not take the character, that he might not have a Chapel, 


and Maſs ſaid in it. Upon his coming over, as he himſelf told me, 


he found all the Miniſters of the Allies were perpetuaily plying the 
Members of the Houſe of Commons with their memorials. He 
knew he could gain nothing on them: So he never left the King. 
TheKing was in great perplexity : He would have done any thing, 
and parted with any perſons, if that would have procured him mo- 
ney for carrying on the war. But he ſaw little appearance of that. 
He found he was indeed at the mercy of the States. So Lord Arlmg- 
ton prefled the Spaniſh Miniſters to prevail with the States, and the 
Prince of Orange, to get a propoſition for a peace to beſet on foot. And 
that it might have ſome ſhew of a peace both beg'd and bought, 
he propoſed that a ſum of money ſhould be offered the King by the 
States, which ſhould be made over by him to the Prince for the pay- 
ment of the debt he owed him. Rouvigny preſs'd the King much 


to give his Parliament all ſatisfaction in points of religion. The 


King anſwered him, if it was not for his brother's folly, (La Sotiiſe 
de mon Frere,) he would get out of all his difficulties. Routing) 
drew a memorial for informing the Houſe of Commons of the mo- 


deſty of his maſter's pretenſions: For now the French King was ſen- 


ſible of his errors in making ſuch high demands, as he had made 
at Utrecht; and was endeavouring to get out of the war on eaſier 
terms. The States committed a great error in deſiring a peace with 
England, without deſiring at the ſame time, that the King ſhould 
enter into the alliance for reducing the French to the terms of the 


Triple Alliance. But the Prince of Orange thought, that if he 


could once ſeparate. the King from his alliance with France, the 
other point would be ſoon brought about. And the States were much 
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freed of the great trouble of ſecuring the coaſt at a vaſt charge, 1674. 
and alſo by the advantage of their fleet to ruine the trade, and to — NV 
inſult the coaſt of France. The States did this winter confer a new 
and extraordinary dignity on the Prince of Orange. They made him 
Hereditary Stadrholder. So that this was entailed on him, and his 
15 iſſue male. He had in a year and a halfs time changed the whole 
1 face of their affairs. He had not only taken Naerden, which made 
4 Amſterdam eaſy: But by a very bold undertaking he had gone up 
the Rhine to Bon, and had taken it in a very few days: And in 
it had cut off the ſupplies that the French ſent down to their gar- 155 
* rifons on the Nhine and the Iſel. So that the French finding they 
EF could not ſubſiſt longer there, were now reſolved to evacuate all 
E thoſe places, and the three Provinces of which they were poſſeſ- 
1 ſed; which they did a few months after. An alliance was al- 
ſo made with the Emperor. And by this means both the Elector of 
Cologn, and the Biſhop of Munſter, were brought to a peace with the 
States. The Elector of Brandenburgh was likewiſe returning to the 
alliance with the States: For in the treaty, to which he was forced 
to ſubmit, with Turenne for a truce of a year, he had put an article, 
reſerving to himſelf a liberty to act in concurrence with the Empire, 
according to ſuch reſolutions as ſhould be taken in the Diet. This 
change of the affairs of the States had got the Prince of Orange the 
affections of the people to ſuch a degree, that he could have ob- 
tained every thing of them that he would have deſired: And even 
the loſs of ſo important a place as Maſtricht was not at all charged 
on him. So he brought the States to make applications to the King 
in the ſtyle of thoſe who beg'd a peace, tho' it was viſible they 
could have forced it. In concluſion, a project of a. peace with Eu- 
gland was formed, or rather the peace of Breda was writ over 
again, with the offer of 2 or 300000 /. for the expence of the 
war. And the King ſigned it at Lord Arlington's office. 
He came up immediately into the drawing room; where ſeeing 
Romgny he took him afide, and told him, he had been doing a 
thing that went more againſt his heart, than the loſing of his right 
hand: He had ſigned a peace with the Dutch, the project being 
brought him by the Span;/h Embaſſador: He ſaw nothing could 
content the Houſe of Commons, or draw money from them: And 
Lord Arlington had prefſed him ſo hard, that he had ſtood out till 
he was weary of his life: He ſaw it was impoſſible for him to carr 
on the war without ſupplies, of which it was plain he could have no 
hopes, Naudigny told him, what was done could not be helped: The King 
But he would let him ſee how faithfully he would ſerve him on this ds aa 
occaſion: e did not doubt but his maſter would ſubmit all his pre- the peace. 
tenſions to him, and make him the arbiter and mediator of the 


peace. 
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1674. peace. This the King received with great joy; and ſaid, it would 
LY be the moſt acceptable ſervice that could be done him. The Trench 
reſolved upon this to accept of the King's mediation. And ſo the 
King got out of the war, very little to his honour, having both en- 
gaged in it upon unjuſt grounds, and managed it all along with ill 
conduct, and bad ſucceſs: And now he got out of it in ſo poor and | 
ſo diſhonourable a manner, that with it he loſt his credit both at |. 
home and abroad. Vet he felt little of all this. He and his brother 
were now at their eaſe. Upon this, the Parliament was quickly pro- 
rogued: And the Court delivered it ſelf up again to its ordinary courſe 
of ſloth and luxury. But Lord Arlington, Who had brought all this 
about, was ſo entirely loſt by it, that tho he knew too much of the # 
ſecret to be ill uſed, yet he could never recover the ground he had loft. | 
The Dach- The Ducheſs of Tor came over that winter. She was then very 
fer. chara& young, about ſixteen, but of a full growth. She was a graceful per- 
ſon, with a good meaſure of beauty, and ſo much wit and cunning, 
that during all this reign ſhe behaved her ſelf in ſo obliging a man- 
ner, and ſeemed ſo innocent and good, that ſhe gained upon all 
that came near her, and poſſeſſed them with ſuch impreſſions of 
her, that it was long before her behaviour after ſhe was a Queen 
could make them change their thoughts of her. So artificially did 
this young Italian behave her ſelf, that ſhe deceived even the eld- 
eſt and moſt jealous perſons, both in the Court and Country, Only 
ſometimes a ſatyrical temper broke out too much, which was im- 
puted to youth and wit not enough praQiſed to the world. She 
avoided the appearances of a zealot, or a meddler in buſineſs; and 
gave her ſelf up to innocent cheerfulneſs; and was univerſally 
eſteemed and beloved, as long as ſhe was Ducheſs. 
Coleman's She had one pur about her to be her Secretary, Coleman; who bo- 
character. came ſo active in the affairs of the party, and ended his life ſo un- 
fortunately, that ſince I had much converſation with him, his cir- 
cumſtances may deſerve that his character ſhould be given, tho his 
perſon did not. I was told, he was a Clergyman's ſon : But he was 
early catched by the Jeſuits, and bred many years among them. He 
underſtood the art of managing controverſies, chiefly that great 
one of the authority of the Church, better than any of their Prieſts. 
He was a bold man, reſolved to raiſe himſelf, which he did by de- 
dicating himſelf wholly to the Jeſuits: And ſo he was raiſed by them. 
He had a great eaſineſs in writing in ſeveral languages; and writ ma- 
ny long letters, and was the chief correſpondent the party had in 
England. He lived at a vaſt expence. And talked in ſo poſitive a 
manner, that it looked like one who knew he was well ſupported. 
I foon ſaw into his temper; and I warned the Duke of it: For! 
looked on him, as a man much liker to ſpoil buſineſs, than to car- 
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ry it on dextrouſly. He got into the confidence of P. Ferrier the 1674. 
King of France's confeſſor; and tried to get into the ſame pitch of 
confidence with P. de la Chaiſe, who ſucceeded him in that poſt. 

He went about every where, even to the jayls among the criminals, 

to make proſelytes. He dealt much both in the giving and takin 
of bribes. But now the affairs of England were calmed, I look 
again to Scotland, which was yet in a ſtorm. 

The King writ to Duke Hamiliom to come up. And when he The affairs 
and Lord Tweedale arrived, they were ſo well received, that they “t . 
hoped to carry their point. Butthe King's deſign in this was, that, if 
he could have brought the Houſe of Commons to have given mo- 
ney, he was reſolved to have parted with Duke Lauderdale, and have 
employed them. And his kind uſage of them was on deſign to per- 
ſuade the Commons to uſe himſelf better, by ſhewing\that he was 
ready to comply with them. He gave them ſo good a hearing, that 
they thought they had fully convinced him: And he blamed them 
only for not complaining to himſelf of thoſe grievances. But, as 
ſoon as he ſaw it was to no purpoſe to look for money from 
the Houſe of Commons, and had ſigned the peace, he ſent 
them down with full aſſurances that all things ſhould be left to the 
judgment of the Parliament. They came down thro the greateſt | 
fall of ſnow that has been in all my life time. When they got home, The Parlia- 
inſtead of a ſeſſion, there was an order for a prorogation; which prorogucd. 
gave ſuch an univerſal diſcontent, that many offered at very extra- 
vagant propoſitions, for deſtroying Duke Lauderdale and all his par- 
ty. Duke Hamilton, who told me this ſome years after, when an Act 
of Grace was publiſhed, was neither ſo bad nor ſo bold as to hearken 
to theſe. The King writ him a cajoling letter, deſiring him to 
come up once more, and to refer all matters to him: And he af- 
fured him, he would make up all differences. SRL, 

In the mean while Duke Lauderdale tookall poſſible methods to be- patimpies 
come more popular. Heconnived at the inſolence of the Preſbyteri- faracer: 
ans, who took poſſeſſion of one of the vacant Churches of Edenburgh, 
and preached in it for ſome months. The Earl of Argile and Sir James 
Dalrimple were the men on whom the Preſbyterians depended 
moſt. Duke Lauderdale returned to his old kindneſs with the for- 
mer: And Lord Argile was very ready to forget his late unkindneſs. 

So matters were made up between them. Darlimple was the Preſi- 

dent of the ſeſſion, a man of great temper, and of a very mild de- 

portment, but a cunning man. He was now taken into the chief con- 
fidence. He told the Preſbyterians, if they would now ſupport Duke 

Lauderdale, this would remove the prejudice the King had againſt 
them, as enemies to his ſervice. This wrought on many of them. 


What influence ſoever this might have on the Preſbyterians, the The Clergy 


was much 
5B ſtrange provokes. 
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1674. ſtrange conduct with relation to them provoked the Clergy out of 
— Yo meaſure, Some hot men, that were not preferred as they thought 
they deſerved, grew very mutinous, and complained that things were 
let fall into much confuſion. And they raiſed a grievous outcry for 
the want of a National Synod to regulate our worſhip and govern- 
ment: And ſo moved in the Dioceſan Synods, that a petition ſhould 
be offered to the Privy Council, ſetting forth the neceſſity of hay- 
ing a National Synod. I liked no part of this. I knew the temper of 
our Clergy too well, to depend much on them. Therefore I went out 
of the way on purpoſe when our Synod was to meet. Petitions were 
offered for a National Synod, which was thought an innocent thing. 
Vet, it being done on deſign to heighten the fermentation the King. 
dom was in, great exceptions were taken to it. One Biſhop, and 
four of the Clergy, were turned out by an order from the King, 
purſuant to the Act aſſerting the Supremacy. After a year, upon their 
ſubmiſſion, they were reſtored. Tho' I was not at all concerned in 
this, (for I was ever of Nazianzer's opinion, who never wiſhed to 
ſee any more Synods of the Clergy,) yet the King was made be- 
lieve, that I had laid the whole matter, even tho'l did not appear 
in any part of it. 
Agreat i- Another diſorder broke out, which had greater effects. A cauſe 
ration in being judged in the ſupreme Court of Seſſion, the party appealed to 
the Parliament. This was looked on as a high contempt, done on 
deſign to make the Parliament a Court of judicature, that ſo there 
might be a neceſſity of frequent Parliaments. So the Judges requit- 
ed all the lawyers to condemn this, as contrary to law. And they 
had the words of a law on their ſide: For there lay no ſuch appeal: 
as ſtopt proceſs, nor was there a writ of error in their law: But up- 
on petitions, Parliaments had, tho' but ſeldom, reviewed and re- 
verſed the judgments of the Courts. So the debate lay about the 
ſenſe of the word Appeal. Sir George Lockhart, brother to the Em- 
baſſador, was the moſt learned lawyer, and the beſt pleader I have 
ever yet known in any Nation ; and he had all the lawyers almoſt 
in a dependance on him. He was engaged with the party, andre- 
ſolved to ſtand it out. The King ſent down an order to put all men 
from the bar, that did not condemn appeals. And, when that wrought 
not on them, they were by proclamation baniſhed Edenburgh, and 
twelve miles about it: And a new day was aſſigned them for making 
their ſubmiſſion ; the King in a very unuſual ſtyle declaring, on the 
word of a Prince, that, if they ſubmitted not by that day, they ſhouid 
never be again admitted to their practice. They ſtood it out: And the 
day lapſed without their ſubmitting. Vet afterwards they renounced 
appeals in the ſenſe of the Roman law: And, notwithſtanding the unu- 


ſual threatning in the proclamation, they were again reſtored to pra& 
| tice. 
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tice. But this made a ſtop for a whole year in all legal proceedings. 1674. 
The government of the city of Edenburgh was not a 

pliant, as Was expected. So Duke Lauderdale procured a letter ee 

from the King to turn out twelve of the chief Magiſtrates, and 

to declare them for ever incapable of all publick truſts: So entirely 

had he forgot his complaints formerly made againſt incapacity, 

even when paſsd in an Act of Parliament. The boroughs of Scoz- 

[and have by law a privilege of meeting once a year in a body, to 

conſider of trade, and of by-laws relating to it. At a convention 

held this year a petition was agreed on, and ſent to the King, com- 

plaining of ſome late Acts that hindered trade, for the repeal of 

which there was great need of a ſeſſion of Parliament: They there- 


fore prayed, that when the King ſent down a Commiſſioner to 


hold a ſeſſion, he might be inſtructed in order to that repeal. This 


was judged a legal thing by the lawyers there; for this was a law- 
ful aſſembly : They did not petition for a Parliament, but only for 
inſtructions to the ſeſſion. Yet it was condemned as {editions : And 
thoſe who promoted it were fined and impriſoned for it. Thus 
Duke Lauderdale was lifted up out of meaſure, and reſolved to cruſh 
all that ſtood in his way. He was made Earl of Guilford in England, 
and had a penſion of 3000/7: And he let himſelf looſe into a very 
ungoverned fury. When Duke Hamilton, and ſome other Lords 
came up, the King deſired they would put their complaints in wri- 
ting. They ſaid, the laws were ſo oddly worded, and more oddly 
executed, in SJcozland, that the modeſteſt paper they could offer 
might be condemned as leaſing- making, and miſrepreſenting the 
King's proceedings: So they would not venture on it. The King 
promiſed them, that no ill uſe ſhould be made of it to their pre- 
judice. But they did not think it ſafe to truſt him; for he ſeem- 
ed to be entirely delivered up to all Duke Lauderdale's paſſions. 

It is no wonder then that I could not ſtand before him; tho” at 1 was dif- 
my coming up the Dake of York received me with great kindneſs, Scaced. 
and told me, how he had got out of great difficulties, and added, that 
the King was very firm to him: He commended likewiſe his new 
Ducheſs much: He was trov'led at our diſorders: He was firm to 
Duke Lauderdale: But he would have endeavoured to reconcile mat- 
ters, if there had been room for it. He told me, the King was high- 
ly incenſed againſt me; and was made believe, that I was the chief 
ſpring of all that had happened: He himſelf believed me more in- 
nocent; and ſaid, he would endeavour to ſet · me right with him: 

And he carried me to the King, who received me coldly. Some days 

after, when the Duke was a hunting, the Lord Chamberlain told 

me, he had orders to ſtrike my name out of the liſt of the Chaplains; 

and that the King forbad me the Court, and expected I ſhould go 
| h | back 
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1674. back to Scotland. The Duke ſeemed troubled at this, and ſpoke to 
the King about it: But he was poſitive. Vet he admitted me to ſay 
to him what I had to offer in my own juſtification. I ſaid all that! 
thought neceſſary; and appealed to Duke Hamilton, who did me 
juſtice in it. But the King ſaid, he was afraid I had been too buſy; 
and wiſhed me to go home to Scotland, and be more quiet. The Duke 
upon this told me, that, if I went home without reconciling my ſelf 
to Duke Lauderdale, I ſhould be certainly ſhut up in a cloſe priſon 
where I might perhaps lye too long. ThisIlook'd on as a very high 
obligation: So I reſigned my employment, and reſolved to ſtay in 
England. I preached in many of the Churches of London; and was 
ſo well receiv'd, that it was probable I might be accepted of in an 
that was to be diſpoſed of by a popular election. So a Church fal}- 
ing to be given in that way, the electors had a mind to chooſe me: 
But yet they were not willing to offend the Court. The Duke ſpoke 
to Duke Lauderdale, and told him that he had a mind I ſhould be 
ſettled in London, and defired he would not oppoſe it. Duke Lau- 
derdale ſaid, all this was a trick of the party in Scotland, to ſettle 
me, that I might be a correſpondent between the factions in both 
Kingdoms. Yet, upon the Duke's undertaking that I ſhould nor 
meddle in thoſe matters, he was contented that the King ſhouldlet 
the electors know, he was not againſt their chooſing me. Upon 
this Duke Lauderdale, ſeeing what a root I had with the Duke, 
ſent a meſſage to me, that, if I would promiſe to keep no farther 
correſpondence with Duke Hamilton, I ſhould again be reſtored to 
his favour. I ſaid, I had promiſed the Duke to meddle no more in 
Scoriſh affairs: But I could not forſake my friends, nor turn againſt 
them. By this he judged I was inflexible. So he carried a ſtory 
to the King the very night before the election, that upon enquiry 
was found to be falſe, when it was too late to help what was done. 
Upon that, the King ſent a ſevere meſſage to the electors. So! 
miſſed that. And ſome time after a new ſtory was invented, of which 
Sharp was indeed the author, by which the King was made believe 
that I was poſſeſſing both Lords and Commons againſt Duke Lau- 
derdale. Upon that, the King ordered Coventry to command me to 
leave London, and not to come within twenty miles of it. The Duke 
told me what the particulars were, which were all falſe: For Lord 
Faulconbridge and Lord Carliſle were the Lords, into whom it was 
ſaid-I was infuſing thoſe prejudices. Now I was known to neither 
of ther; for, tho they had deſired my acquaintance, I had declin- 
ed it. So I told all this to Secretary Coventry, who made report of 
it to the King in the Duke's preſence: And thoſe Lords juſtified me 
in the matter. I hoped the King would upon all this recall his order. 
But he would not do it. So I aſked to have it in writing. The Secte- 
| | 3 tary 
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tary knew it was againſt law: So he would not do it. But Iwas forbid 1874. 
the Court. The Duke brought Duke Lauderdale and me once toge No 
ther, to have made us friends. But nothing would do, unleſs I would 
forſake all my friends, and diſcover ſecrets. I ſaid, I knew no wicked 
ones: And I could not break with perſons, with whom I had lived lon g 
in great friendſhip. The Duke ſpoke to the Lord Treaſurer, to ſoften 
Duke Lauderdale with relation to me; and ſent me to him. He under- 
took to do it; but ſaid afterwards, Duke Lauderdale was intractable. 
This violent and groundleſs proſecution laſted ſome months. And 
during that time] ſaid to ſome, that Duke Lauderdale had gone ſo 
far in opening ſome wicked deſigns to me, that perceived he could 
not be ſatisfied, unleſs I was undone. So I told what was mention- 
ed before of the diſcourſes that paſs'd between him and me. This 
I ought not to have done, ſince they were the effects of confidence 
and friendſhip. But ſuch a courſe of provocation might have heat- 
ed a cooler and elder man than I was, being then but thirty, to 
forget the caution that I ought to have uſed. The perſons who had 


this from me, reſolved to make uſe of it againſt him, in the next 


ſeſſion of Parliament: For which the Earl of Danby and he were 
preparing, by turning to new methods. ou 

Lord Danby ſet up to be the patron of the Church-party, and The Mini- 
of the old Cavaliers: And Duke Lauderdale joined himſelf to him. It - 3 
was ſaid, the King had all along neglected his beſt and ſureſt friends: * 
So a new meaſure was taken up, of doing all poſſible honours to the 
memory cf King Charles I, and to all that had been in his intereſts. 
A ſtatue of braſs on horſe back, that had been long neglected, was 
bough:, and ſet up at Charmeg-croſs: And a magnificent funeral was 
deligned for him. The building of St. Paul's in Londim was now 


ſet on foot with great zeal. Morley and ſome of the Biſhops were 
ſent for: And the new Miniſtry ſettled a ſcheme with them, by 


which it was offered to cruſh all the deſigns of Popery. The Mi- 
niſters expreſſed a great zeal in this; and openly accuſed all the for- 
mer Miniſters for neglecting it ſo long. But, to excuſe this to the 
Due, they told him, it was a great misfortune, that the Church 


party and the Diſſenters were now run into one; that the Church 


party mult have ſome content given them; and then a teſt was to 
be ſet on foot, that ſhould for ever ſhut out all Diſſenters, who were 
an implacable fort of people. A Declaration renouncing the law- 
tulneſs of reſiſtance in any caſe whatſoever, and an engagement to 
endeavour no alteration in Church or State, was deſigned to be a 
neceſſary qualification of all that might chooſe, or be choſen Mem- 
bers of Parliament. If this could be carried, the King's party would 
be for ever ſeparated from the Diſſenters, and be ſo much the more 
united to him, In order to this, it was neceſlary to put out ſevere 
5 C orders 
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1674. orders of Council againſt all convicted or ſuſpected Papiſts. The 
V Duke acquainted me with this ſcheme. He diſliked it much. He 
thought, this would raiſe the Church party too high. He looked 

on them as intractable in the point of Popery. Therefore he 
thought, it was better to keep them under by ſupporting the Papiſts, 

He looked on the whole project, as both knaviſh and fooliſh. And 

upon this he ſpoke ſeverely of Duke Lauderdale, who he ſaw would 

do any thing to ſave himſelf: He had been all along in ill terms 

both with $heldon and Morley: But now he reconciled himſelf to 

them: He brought Sharp out of Scotland, who went about aſſur— 

ing all people, that the party ſet againſt him was likewiſe ſet againſt 

the Church. This, tho? notoriouſly falſe, paſſed for true among 
ſtrangers. And, Leightoun coming up at the year's end to quit his 
Archbiſhoprick of Glaſcow, Burnet had made ſuch ſubmiſſions that 

he was reſtored to it. So that wound, which had been given to 
Epiſcopacy in his perſon, was now healed. And Leighious retired 

to a private houſe in Suſſex, where he lived ten years in a molt hea- 

venly manner, and with a ſhining converſation. So now Duke Lau- 

daerdale was at the head of the Church party. 

Correſpon- The Court was ſomewhat diſturbed with diſcoveries that were 


dence with 


m4 dil. made at this time. When Sir 7o/eph Williamſon came back from 
covered. Cologu, he ſecretly met with Micquefort, who has publiſhed a work 


about Embaſladors. He was the Dutch Secretary, that tranſlated the 
intelligence that came from England. And ſometimes the originals 
were left in his hands. Williamſon prevailed with him to deliver 
theſe to him. Moſt of them were writ by the Lord Howard's bro- 
ther, who upon his brother's death was afterwards Lord Howard. 
He was a man of wit and learning, bold and poor, who had run 
_ thro? many parties in religion. In CromwelPs time he was rebaptiz- 
ed, and had preached in London. He {et up in oppoſition to Crom- 
well, as a great Common-wealth's man, and did ſome ſervice in the 
Reſtoration. But he was always poor, and ready to engage in any 
thing that was bold. He went over in the beginning of the war, 
and offered to ſerve De Mit. But he told me, he found him a dry 
man. As ſoon as the Prince was raiſed, he waited on him, and on Va- 
gel; and undertook not only to ſend them good intelligence, but to 
make a great party for them. He preſſed the Prince to make a del- 
cent on England, only to force the King to call a Parliament, and 
to be adviſed by it. And he drew ſuch a Manife/to, as he believed 
would be acceptable to the Nation. He, and one of the Da Mou- 
lins, that was in Lord Arlington's office, joined together, and gave 


the States very good intelligence. Du Moulin, fearing that he vas 
diſcovered, took the alarm in time, and got beyond ſea. Moſt of 


the papers that /icquefort delivered were of Howard's writing. 80 
upon 
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upon his examination in the Tower, it appeared they had his let- 
ters againſt him. And, when notice was ſent of this to Holland, ice 
quefort was called on to bring before them all the original letters that 
were truſted to him. And, upon his not doing it, he was clapt up. And 
the States ſent word to the King, that, if any perſon ſuffered in Eu- 
gland on the account of the letters betray'd by him, his head ſhould 


go for it. Halewyn told me, when it was put to the Judges to know 


what ſort of crime this could be made, ſince the papers were given 
up after the peace was concluded, (otherwiſe the betraying the ſe- 
crets of the State to enemies was a manifeſt crime,) they came to 
this reſolution, that as by the Romam law every thing was made ca- 
pital that was contra ſalutem Popul: Romani, fo the delivering up 
ſuch papers was a capital crime. This threatning ſaved Howard. 
But yet Micqué fort was kept very long in priſon, and ruined by it. 
He had a fort of a character from one of the Princes of Germazy, 
upon which he inſiſted. But the States thought, that his coming in- 


to their ſervice was the throwing up of that character. Upon this Jeatouftes of 


occaſion Cafiarrs, mentioned in the year 1672, was ſent over from 
Holland to England, And he was ſeized on with a paper of inſtruc- 
tions, that were drawn ſo darkly, that no wonder if they gave a 
jealouſy of ſome ill deſigns then on foot. The Prince ſaid, when 
aſked about it, that it was only meant for a direction for carrying 
on the levies of ſome regiments that the King had allowed the 
Duich to make in Scotland, which the King did the better to ex- 
cuſe his letting ſo many continue in the French ſervice. Howſoever, 
mention being made of money to be paid, and of men to be raiſed, 
and a complement being ordered to be made to Duke Hamlin, 
this looked ſuſpicious. Howard had confeſſed all he knew upon pro- 


miſe of pardon. So that and this laid together gave the Court ſome 


apprehenſions. Duke Lauderdale made uſe of it to heighten the 


King'sill opinion of the party againſt him. And, becauſe Liente- 
nant General Drummond was of all the military men he that had 
the belt capacity, and the greateſt reputation, he moved thar 
he miglit be ſecured, The method he took in doing it ſhewed, 


that he neither ſuſpe&ed him, nor regarded the law. The ancient Drummnd 


| a | ordered 
method was to require men to render themſelves priſoners by ſuch 5 prilon. 


a day. This was a ſnare to many, who, tho' innocent, yet hating 
reſtraint went out of the way, and were proceeded againſt in an out- 
awry: But an Act of Parliament had been made, condemning that 
method for the future. Yet Duke Lauderdale reſolved to follow it. 
And Drummond, knowing his innocence, rendred himſelf as requir- 
ed; and was kept a year in a very cold and inconvenient priſon, at 
Hunbarton, on the top of a high rock. This, coming after a whole 
life of loyalty and zeal, was thought a very extraordinary reward to 
lach high pretenſions. | One 
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The HISTORY of the Reign 


One thing on this occaſion may be fit to be told. Lord K;ycoy- 


dn had ſerved Duke Lauderdale faithfully, even longer than he 


could do with a good conſcience: For he had ſtuck to him, and 


was left by him with the King, when he went to Scozland, who 


knew well with how much zeal he had ſupported his intereſt, and 
excuſed his faults. When Duke Lauderdale was hotly puſhed at, he 
then promiſed to all his friends, that he would avoid all former er- 
rors, if he got out of his trouble: And that made Lord Mincardig 
ſo earneſt to ſerve him. But, when he ſaw into how much fury he 
was running, he tried to have perſuaded him to more temper; but 
found it was in vain. Then he confeſſed to me, that I had judged 
truer than he had done; for I believed he would grow worſe than 
ever. When Lord Mincardin found, he could not hinder things in 
private, he oppoſed them at Council: And fo they broke with him. 
He came upto juſtify himſelf to the King, who minded thoſe mat- 
ters very little; but thought it was neceſſary to give a full ſcope to 
Duke Landerdale's motions, who had told the King there was a 
ſpirit of rebellion that run thro' all forts of people, and that was to 
be ſubdued by acts of power, tho' perhaps neither legal nor juſt: 
And when that evil ſpirit was once broken, then it would be fit to 
return to more legal and moderate counſels. So Lord Nincardi 
found, there was no arguing with the King upon particulars. There- 
fore he beg'd leave to ſtay ſome time at Court, that he might not 
be obliged to oppoſe that, which the King was made believe his 
ſervice required. The King conſented to this; and upon all occa- 
ſions uſed him very well. Duke Lauderdale could not bear that, and 


preſſed the King often to command him home; which he refuſed 


The battel 
of Sene /f. 


to do. Once he urged it with much vehemence: And the King an- 
ſwered as poſitively, that he ſaw no reaſon for it, and he would not 
doit. Upon this he came home as in a fit of diſtraction, and was 
gathering together all his commiſhons to deliver them up to the 
King. Upon that the Marquiſs of Athol, who was then in high fr 
vour with him, went to the King; and told him that he had ſent 
Duke Landerdale home half dead, and half mad; and beg'd the 
King to take pity on him. So the King ſent a meſſage to Lord 
Kincardim, ordering him to go home. This Lord Athol himſelf 
told me afterwards. 

Towards the end of ſummer the battel of Sznef* was fought: In 
the beginning of which the French had a great advantage : But the 
Prince of Conde puſhed it too far: And the Prince of Orange enge 
ged the whole army with ſo much bravery, that it appeared that the 
Dutch army was now brought to another ſtate than he had found 
it in. He charged himſelf in many places, with too great a neglect 


of his perſon, conſidering how much depended upon it. He once 
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vas engaged among a body of French, thinking they were his own 1674. 
men, and bid them charge: They told him, they had no more pov 
der: He, perceiving they were none of his men, with great preſence of 
mind got out of their hands, and brought up a body of his army to 
charge them; who quickly routed them. "The action in the after- 
noon recovered the loſs that was made in the morning; and poſ- 
ſeſſed all the world, the Prince of Conde in particular, with a great 
eſteem of the Prince's conduct and courage. I will ſay little of fo- 
reign affairs; becauſe there are many copious accounts of them in 
print; and I can add little ro them. With relation to the battel of 
S-neff; the Prince himſelf told me that the day before he ſaw a Ca- 
puchin, that came over from the Frencharmy, and had a long con- 
verſation with Zouch, the Emperor's General; who behaved him- 
ſelf ſo ill on the day of battel, that the Prince ſaid to his ſon at night, 
that his father had acted ſo baſely, that, if it had not been for the 
reſpe& he bore the Emperor, he would have ſhot himthro' the head. 
Ile was diſgraced on this. But the ſucceſs of the campaign was loſt 
by it. They had a noble army ; and might have done much more 
than they did. Grave was retaken in the end of the campaign. So 
the Provinces were now ſafe on that fide. And the Prince had 
gained ſo much credit with the States, that he was now more than 
ever the maſter of their counſcls. 
3z The alarm that thoſe diſcoveries from Holland gave our Court, Arlingem = 
: 1 made Lord Arlington offer at one trial more for recovering the King's !! Ka 
c0C0onfidence. He offered to go over to Holland with the Earl of O/- 
ſory: For they. fancied they had a great intereſt in the Prince, b 
their having married two of Bevervardt's daughters: And the Prince 
had always a particular affection to Lord OH or. Lord Arlington (aid, 
he would go to the bottom of every thing with the Prince; and 
did not doubt, but he would bring him into an entire dependance 
on his uncle, and particularly diſpoſe him to a general peace; on 
which the King was much ſet, it being earneſtly deſired by the 
French. It was likewiſe believed, that he had leave to give the Prince 
the hope of marrying her, whom he afterwards married. The Duke 
told me, he knew nothing of the matter: He had heard, Lord Ar- 
lington had talked, as if the managing that was his chief errand: And 
upon that he had aſked the King, who aſſured him that he had a 
poſitive order not ſo much as to ſpeak of that matter. Yet, whe- 
ther notwithſtanding this he had a ſecret order, or whether he did 
it without order, he certainly talked a great deal of it to the Prince, 
a a thing which he might depend on, if he would in all other 
things be governed by the King. 
Sir William Temple had been ſent over the ſummer before, as 7:wpie ſent 


Embaſſador: And his chief inſtructions were, to diſpoſe all peo- 1 =o 
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379 The HISTORY H the Reign 
1674. ples minds, chiefly the Prince's, to a peace. But the Prince had avoid- 
ed te ſeeing him till the end of the campaign. Lord Arlington had 
thrown him off, when he went into the French intereſt: And Tem. 
ple was too proud to bear contempt, or forget ſuch an injury ſoon, 
He was a vain man, much blown up in his own conceit, which he 
ſhewed too indecently on all occaſions. He had a true judgment in 
affairs, and very good principles with relation to government; but in 
nothing elſe. He ſeemed to think that things were as they are from 
all eternity: At leaſt he thought religion was fit only for the mob. 
He was a great admirer of the ſect of Conſuſius in China, who were a- 
theiſts themſelves, but left religion to the rabble. He was a corruprer 
of all that came near him. And he delivered himſelf up wholly to ſtu- 
dy eaſe and pleaſure. He entred into a cloſe friendſhip with Lord 
Danby, who depended much on him: And was directed in all his no- 
tions as to foreign affairs by him; for no man ever came into the 
Miniſtry, that underſtood the affairs of Europe ſo little as he did. 
Iwill henceforth leave the account of our affairs beyond ſea whol- 
ly to Temple letters, in which they are very truly and fully ſet forth. 
And in them it appears, that the Prince of Orange, even while ſo 
young, and ſo little practiſed in affairs, had ſo clear and ſo juſt 2 
view of them, that nothing could miſguide him; and that the bad 
proſpect he had from the ill condition of affairs did not frighten 
him to accept of any mean or baſe conditions of peace. His fideli- 
ty to his country, and the publick intereſt, was ſo firm, that no pri- 
vate conſiderations of his own could biaſs him, or indeed be much 
conſidered by him. Theſe letters give him a character that is ſo ſub- 
lime, as well as ſo genuine, that it raiſes him much above all the per- 
formances of rhetorick or panegyrick. Iwill mention very little that 
is to be found in them. Holland was in great expectation, when they 
ſaw two ſuch men, as the Earls of 0//ory and Arlington, come over, 
+ together with the Earl of Danboꝰs eldeſt ſon, tho che laſt only made 
the ſhewa little greater. Lord Arlington for ſome days inſiſted vehe- 
mently on the Prince's diſmiſſing Du Moulim, who had diſcovered the 
ſecrets of his office to him. In this the Prince complied: And Da Mou- 
lin was ſent to one of their plantations. As to all other things, Lord 
Arlingtontalked to him in the ſtrain of a governour; and ſeemed to 
preſume too much on his youth, and on his want of experience. But, 
inſtead of prevailing on the Prince, he loſt him ſo entirely, that all 
his endeavours afterwards could never beget any confidence in him. 
So he came back; and reckoned this was his laſt eſſay, which ſucceed- 
* ing ſo ill, he ever after that withdrew from all buſineſs. He made him 
ſelf eaſy to the King, who continqed to be ſtill very kind to him. 
. At Haſter a piece of private news came from France, which the 
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Duke was much delighted with, becauſe it did an honour to the or- 1675. 
der of the Jeſuits, to whom he had devoted himſelf. The new Con- — V 
feſſor had ſo preſſed the King of France in Lent to fend away his 
Miſtriſs, Monteſpan, that he prevailed at laſt. She was ſent to a 
Nunnery. And ſo the King received the Sacrament, as was ſaid, in 
a ſtate of contrition. This was writ to the Duke, and ſet out with 
ſach circumſtances, as the French uſually do every thing that relates 
to their King. The Duke was much pleaſed with it. He told me, 
he had related it with all its circumſtances to the King in the 
Ducheſs of Portſinouih's hearing; and ſaid, they both heard it with 
great uneaſineſs, and were much out of countenance at it. The Duke 
himſelf was then in the beſt temper I had ever known him in. He 
was reading Nurembergius of the difference of things temporal and 
things eternal: And we had much good diſcourſe on that ſubject. 
Lord Arlington ran ſo much in his mind, that he once ſaid to me, 
if Lord Arlington would read that book, he would not meddle in 
ſo many affairs as he did. I ſaw he was very jealous of him, and 
of his intereſt in the King. "Thus I have given a full account of 
my acquaintance with the Duke. 5 
[ loſt his favour ſoon after this. For in Horil 1675 a ſeſſion of Par- I was exami- 
liament was held, as preparatory to one that was deſigned next win- Hon r 
ter, in which money was to be aſked: But none was now aſked ; it Commons. 
being only called to heal all breaches, and to beget a good under- 
ſtanding between the King and his people. The Houſe of Com- 
mons fell upon Duke Lauderdale. And thoſe who knew what had 
paſs d between him and me, moved that I ſhould be examined be- 
fore a Committee. I was brought before them. I told them how I 
had been commanded out of town. But tho? that was illegal, yet, 
ſince it had been let fall, it was not inſiſted on. I was next examin- 
ed concerning his deſign of arming the Iriſh Papiſts. I ſaid, I, as well 
as others, had heard him ſay, he wiſhed the Preſbyterians in $coz- 
land would rebel, that he might bring over the Iriſb Papiſts to cut 
their throats. Iwas next examined concerning the deſign of bring- 
ing a Scatiſh army into England. ] deſired to be excuſed, as to what 
had paſſed in private diſcourſe; to which I thought I was not bound 
to anſwer, unleſs it were high treaſon. They preſſed me long: And 
would give them no other anſwer. So they all concluded, that ! 
new great matters; and reported this ſpecially to the Houſe. Upon 
that I was ſent for, and brought before the Houſe. I ſtood upon it 
a5 1 had done at the Committee, that I was not bound to anſwer ; 
that nothing had paſſed that was high treaſon; and as to all other 
things, did not think my ſelf bound to diſcover them. I ſaid far- 
cher , | knew Duke Lauderdale was apt to ſay things in a heat, which 
he did not intend to do. And, ſince he had uſed my ſelf ſo ill, I thought 


my 
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- 1675. my ſelf the more obliged not to ſay any thing that looked like re- 
[ venge for what I had met with from him. I was brought four times 
to the bar. At laſt I was told, the Houſe thought they had a right 
to examine into every thing that concerned the ſafety of the Nation 
as well as into matters of treaſon: And they looked on me as bound 
to ſatisfy them : Otherwiſe they would make me feel the weight of 
their heavy diſpleaſure, as one that concealed what they thought 
was neceſſary to be known. Upon this I yielded, and gave an ac- 
count of the diſcourſe formerly mentioned. They laid great weight 
on this, and renewed their addreſs againſt Duke Lauderdale. 

l as much blamed for what I had done. Some, to make it look 
the worſe, added, that I had been his Chaplain, which was falſe, 
and that I had been much obliged to him, tho? I had never receiy- 
ed any real obligation from him, but had done him great ſervices, 

for which I had been very unworthily requited. Yet the thing had 
an ill appearance, as the diſcloſing of what had paſs d in confidence; 
tho' I make it a great queſtion, how far even that ought to bind a 
man, when the deſigns are very wicked, and the perſon continued 
ſtill in the ſame poſt, and capacity of executing them. ] have told 
the matter as it was, and muſt leave my ſelf to the cenſure of the 

reader. My love to my country, and my private friendſhips carried 
me perhaps too far; eſpecially ſince I had declared much againſt 
Clergymen's meddling in ſecular affairs, and yet had run my ſelf 
ſo deep in them. - 
This broke me quite with the Court, and in that reſpect proved 
a great bleſſing to me. It brought me out of many temptations; the 
reateſt of all being the kindneſs that was growing upon me from 
the Duke, which might have involved me into great difficulties, 
as it did expoſe me to much cenſure; all which went off upon this 
occaſion. And I applied my ſelf ro my ſtudies, and my function, 
being then ſettled preacher at the Rolls, and ſoon after Lecturer of 
St. Clements. I lived many years under the protection of St. Harbot- 
le Grimſtone, Maſter of the Rolls, who continued ſteady in his fa- 
vour to me, tho' the King ſent Secretary Milliamſon to deſire him 
to diſmiſs me. He ſaid, he was an old man, fitting himſelf for ano- 
ther world, and he found my miniſtry uſeful to him; ſo he prayed 
that he might be excuſed in that. He was a long, and very kind 
patron to me. I continued ten years in that poſt, free from all ne- 
ceſſities: And, Ithank God, that was all I deſired. But, ſince I was 
ſo long happy in ſo quiet a retreat, it ſeems bur a juſt piece of gra- 
titude, that I ſhould give ſome account of that venerable old man. 
Sir Harbortde He was deſcended from a long-lived family; for his great grand- 
Crimfon's father lived till he was ninety eight, his grand-father to eighty (iz, 
and his father to ſeyenty eight, and himſelf to eighty two, He had 
2 0 to 
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to the laſt a great ſoundneſs of health, of memory, and of judgment. 1675. 
He was bred to the ſtudy of the law, being a younger brother. Upon —Y 
his elder brother's death hethrew it up. But falling in love with Judge 
Crool's daughter, the father would not beſtow her on him, unleſs he 
would return to his ſtudies; which he did with great ſucceſs. That 
udge was one of thoſe who delivered his judgment in theExchequer- 
chamber againſt the ſhip money, which he did with a long and learn- 
ed argument. And Sir Harbotilès father, who ſerved in Parliament 
for E//ex, lay long in priſon, becauſe he would not pay the loan- mo- 
ney. Thus both his family, and his wife's, were zealous for the inter- 
eſt of their country. In the beginning of the long Parliament he was 
a great aſſerter of the laws; and inveigh'd ſeverely againſt all that 
had been concerned in the former illegal oppreſſion. His principle 
was, that allegiance and protection were mutual obligations; and 
that the one went for the other. He thought the law was the mea- 
ſure of both; and that when a legal protection was denied to one 
that paid a legal allegiance, the ſubject had a right to defend him- 
elf. He was much troubled, when preachers aſſerted a divine right 
of regal government. He thought ir had no other effect, but to give 
an ill impreſſion of them as aſpiring men: No body was convinced 
by it: It inclined their hearers rather to ſuſpect all they ſaid beſides : 
It looked like the ſacrificing their country to their own preferment ; 
and an encouraging of Princes to turn tyrants. Yet when the long 
Parliament engaged into the league with Scotland, he would not 
ſwear the Covenant. And he diſcontinued fitting in the Houle till 
it was laid aſide. Then he came back, and joined with Hollis, and 
the other Preſbyterians, in a high oppoſition to the Independents, 
and to Cromwell in particular, as was told in the firſt book. And he 
was one of the ſecluded Members, that were forced out of the Houſe. 
He followed afterwards the practice of the law, but was always look- 
ed at as one who wiſhed well to the ancient government of England. 
So he was choſen Speaker of that Houſe that called home the King; 
and had ſo great a merit in that whole affair, that he was ſoon af- 
ter, without any application of his own, made Maſter of the Rolls: 
In which poſt he continued to his death with a high reputation, as 
he well deſerved it. For he was a juſt Judge; very ſlow, and ready 
to hear every thing that was offered, without paſſion or partiality. 
[thought his only fault was, that he was too rich: And yet he gave 
yearly great ſums in charity, diſcharging many priſoners by paying 
their debts. He was a very pious and devout man, and ſpent every 
day atleaſt an hour in the morning, and as much at night, in prayer 
and meditation. And even in winter, when he was obli ged to be ve- 
y early on the bench, he took care to riſe ſo ſoon, that he had 
aways the command of that time, which he gave to thoſe exerciſes. 
ewas much ſharpened againſt Popery ; but had always a tender- . 
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167 5. neſs to the Diſſenters, tho' he himſelf continued ſtill in the EY 
—Y > munion of the Church. His ſecond wife, whom I knew, was niece 


Dany at- 
tack'd, but in 


vain. 


Seimour's 


character. 


to the great Sir Francis Bacon: And was the laſt heir of that family. 
She had all the high notions for the Church and the Crown, in 
which ſhe had been bred; but was the humbleſt, the devouteſt, and 
beſt tempered perſon I ever knew of that ſort. It was really a plea- 
ſure to hear her talk of religion: She did it with ſo much elevation 
and force. She was always very plain in her clothes: And went oft 


to jayls, to conſider the wants of the priſoners, and relieve, or dif. 
charge them; and by the meanneſs of her dreſs ſhe paſs'd but for a 
ſervant truſted with the charities of others. When ſhe was travelling 
in the country, as ſhe drew near a village, ſhe often ordered her 
coach to ſtay behind till ſhe had walked about it, giving orders for 
the inſtruction of the children, and leaving liberally for that end. 
With two ſuch perſons I ſpent ſeveral of my years very happily, 
But I now return to the ſeſſion of Parliament. 

In the Houſe of Commons the buſineſs againſt Duke Lauderdale 
was taken up warmly at three ſeveral times: And three ſeveral ad- 
dreſſes were made to the King againſt him. The King's anſwer 
was, that he would protect no man againſt law and juſtice; but 
would condemn none without ſpecial matterwell made out. There 
was no money offered: So addreſſes were feeble things. The next 
attempt was againſt the Earl of Danby, who had begun to invert 
the uſual methods of the Exchequer. But the majority were for him: 
So that charge came to nothing. Only thoſe who begun it formed 
a party againſt him, that grew in concluſion to be too hard for him. 
He took a different method from thoſe who were in the Miniſtry 
before him. They had taken off the great and leading men: And 
left the herd as a deſpiſed company, who could do nothing, be- 
cauſe they had none to head them. But Lord Dane reckoned 
that the major number was the ſurer game: So he neglected the 
great men, who he thought raiſed their price too high; and reck- 
oned, that he could gain ten ordinary men, cheaper than one of 


thoſe. This might have ſuoceeded with him, if they that did lead his 


party had been wiſe and ſkilfull men. But he ſeemed to be jealous 
of all ſuch, as if they might gain too much credit with the King. 
The chief men that he made uſe of were of ſo low a:ſize, that 
they were baffled in every debate. So that many, who were inclin- 
ed enough to vote in all obedience, yet. were aſhamed to be in the 
vote on the ſide that was manifeſtly run down in the debate. 
The ableſt man of his party was Himour, who was the firſt Speak- 
er of tlie Houſe of Commons :that: was not bred to the law. He 
a man of great birth, being the elder branch of the Sejmour fam 
ly ; and was a graceful man, bold and quick. But he had a ſort of a 
pride ſo peculiar to himſelf, that: L never ſaw any thing like it. 


He 
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He had neither ſhame nor decency with it. He was violent 167 5. 
againſt the Court, till he forced himſelf into good poſts. He was = 


the moſt aſſuming Speaker that ever ſate in the chair. He knew the 
Houſe, and every man in it ſo well, that by looking about he could 
tell the fate of any queſtion. So, if any thing was put, when the 
Court party was not well gathered together, he would have held the 
Houſe from doing any thing, by a wilful miſtaking or miſtating 
the queſtion. By that he gave time tothoſe, who were appointed for 
that mercenary work, to go about and gather in all their party. And 
he would diſcern when they had got the majority. And then he would 
very fairly ſtate the queſtion, when he ſaw he was ſure to carry it. 

A great many of the Court grew to be ſo uneaſy, eſpecially when 
they ſaw the King was under the influence of French and Popiſh 
counſels, that they were glad to be out of the way at critical times. 
On ſome occaſions they would venture to vote againſt the Court: 
Of which the memorable anſwer of Harvey's, who was Treaſurer to 
the Queen, was a noted inſtance. He was one whom the King lov- 
ed perſonally : And yet upon a great occaſion he voted againſt that 
which the King deſired. So the King chid him ſeverely for it. Next 
day, another important queſtion falling in, he voted as the King 
would have him. So the King took notice of it at night; and ſaid, 
you were not againſt me to day. He anſwered, no, Sir, I was againſt 
my conſcience to day. This was fo gravely delivered, that the Kin 
ſeemed pleaſed with it: And it was much talked of. While things 
went thus in the Houſe of Commons, there was the greateſt and 
longeſt debate in the Houſe of Lords, that has been in all my 
time. They ſate upon it often till midnight. 


It was about the teſt that Lord Danby had contrived, as was for- Pebates 


merly mentioned. Lord Danby, and Lord Finch, and ſome of the con 
. £2 of Eb . . g Og a te 
Biſhops, were the chief arguers for it. They ſaid, it was neceſſar 
that a method ſhould be found out, to diſcriminate tlie good ſubjects 
from the bad: We had been lately involved in a long civil war, 
occaſioned by the ill principles that ſome had taken up with relation 
to government: It was fit to prevent the return of ſuch miſeries: 
The King had granted a very full indemnity, and had obſerved it 
religiouſly: But there was no reaſon, while ſo much of the old lea- 
ven ſtill remained, to leave the Nation expoſed to men of ſuch prin- 
ciples: It was not fit to make a Parliament perpetual: Vet that 
was a leſs evil, than to run the hazard of a bad election; eſpecially 
when jealouſies and fears had been blowed about the Nation: 
A good conſtitution was to be preſerved by all prudent methods: 
No man was to be preſſed to take this teſt: But, as they, who were 
not willing to come into ſuch an engagement, ought to have the 
modeſty to be contented with the favour and corinivance of the Go⸗ 
vernment, ſo, if that did not teach them good manners, it might be 


fit 


1675. fitto uſe ſeverer tools. To all this great oppoſition was made, jr 
uss plain, the Duke did not like it: But the King was fo ſer on it, 
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that he did not declare himſe!f againſt it. But all the Papiſts wer: 
againſt it: They thought the bringing any teſt in practice, would 
certainly bring on one that would turn them out of the Houſe. The 
Lords Shaftsbury, Buckingham, Hollis, Halliſaæ, and all thoſe who 
were thought the Country party, oppoſed this extremely. They 
thought, there ought to be no teſts, beyond the oath of allegiance, 
upon the elections to Parliament: That it being the great privi- 
lege of Eugliſʒ men, that they were not to be taxed but by their 
repreſentatives; it was therefore thought a diſinheriting men of the 

main part of their birthright, to do any thing that ſhould ſhut them 
out from their votes in electing: All teſts in publick aſſemblies were 
thought dangerous, and contrary to publick liberty: For if a Par- 
liament thought any law inconvenient for the good of the whale, 
they mult be ſuppoſed ſtill free to alter it: And no previous limi- 
tation could bind up their legiſlature : A great deal was ſaid, toſhey 
that the peace of the world was beſt ſecured by good laws, and good 
government; and that oaths or teſts were no ſecurity: The ſcrupulous 
might be fettered by them: Yet the bulk of the world would boldly 

take any teſt, and as boldly break thro' it; of which: the late times 

had given large proofs: The matter of this teſt was very doubtful: 

For, tho' generally ſpeaking the King's perſon and his power were 

not to be diſtinguiſhed, yet that was not univerſally true: An infant 

King, or a lunatick, were exceptions: As alſo a King in his enemies 

hands; which was the caſe of Heury VI, for whoſe power his own 

party fought even againſt his perſon: So an exception was to be 

underſtood; otherwiſe the propoſition, that affirmed it was a trai- 
ttterous poſition to ſeparate them, was not true: Nor could it be rea- 
ſonable to bind up men againſt alterations: Every new law was an al- 
teration: It was not eaſy to define how far the power of making al- 
terations might go, and where it muſt ſtop: Theſe things were beſt 
left at large: Upon the whole matter, as they were againſt any 
Parliamentary teſts, ſo they were more particularly againſt this. 
Lord Hhaftsbur) diſtinguiſhed himſelf more in this ſeſſion, than 
ever he had done before. He ſpoke once a whole hour, to ſhew 
the inconvenience of Condemning all reſiſtance upon any pretence 
whatſoever. He ſaid, it might be proper to lay ſuch ties upon thoſe 

who ſerved in the militia, and in Corporations, becauſe there was 

ſtill a ſuperior power in Paliament to declare the extent of the oath: 

But it might be of very ill conſequence to lay it on a Parliament: 

Since there might be caſes, tho! ſo far out of view that it was hard to 

ſuppoſe them, in which he believed no man would ſay, it was not 

law ful to reſiſt. If a King would make us a Province, and tributa- 
ry to France, and ſubdue the Nation by a French army, or * 
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papal authority, muſt we be bound in that caſe tamely to ſubmit? 1675. 
Upon which he ſaid many things, that did cut to the quick. And —Y = 
yet hot his words were watched, ſo that it was reſolved to have ſent 

him to the Tower if any one word had fallen from him that had 

made him liable to ſuch a cenſure, he ſpoke both with ſo much bold- 

neſs and ſo much caution, that tho he provoked the Court extream- 

ly no advantage could be taken againſt him. The Court carried eve- 

ry queſtion in favour of the teſt, tho' with great oppoſition, and a 
proteſtation made upon every ſtep that was carried. So that the bill 

was in a fair way to have paſs'd: And very probably it would have 

paſs'd in the Houſe of Commons, when by an unlooked for emer- 

gent the ſeſſion was broke. 

Ever ſince the end of King James T's. reign petitions of appeal A difput: 
were brought to the Houſe of Lords from decrees in Chancery. je aud 
This roſe from a parity of reaſon, becauſe writs of error lay from the Privileges. 
Courts of law to the Houſe of Lords. And ſince the buſineſs of the 
Chancery grew to be ſo extended and comprehenſive, it was not 
thought ſafe to leaveit to the Lord Chancellor's conſcience. So this 
practice, tho ſo lately begun, grew on by degrees to be the main bu- 
ſineſs of the Houſe of Lords. A petition of appeal was brought 
againſt a Member of the Houſe of Commons. The Lords received 
ir, and made an order upon it. The Member being ſerved with it, 
brought it into the Houſe of Commons. And they voted it a breach 
of privilege, for the Lords to meddle with one of their Houſe. 

The Lords on the other hand ſaid, they were bound to do juſtice 
toall: And no privilege could lye againſt that: And, fince they 
never fate but when the Commons fate likewiſe, if a privilege from 
that Houſe could ſtop their proceedings, there mult be a failure in 
juſtice: And ſince no privilege was ever pretended in the caſe of 
a writ of error, it could not lye againſt an appeal. So they reſolved 
to proceed in the cauſe. "The Commons paſs'd a vote againſt any 
lawyers that ſhould plead at the Lords bar in this cauſe. But the 
Lords commanded the Council to go on; with which they compli- 
ed. And as they went from the Lords bar, they were by an order 
from the Houſe of Commons ſent to the Tower. But they were by 
another order from the Lords ſet at liberty. So the two Houſes be- 
ing as it were at war, it was neceſſary to put an end to the ſeſſion. 

This was very uneaſy to the Court: For they ſaw it was a very ſure Te wn 
method to break a ſeſſion of Parliament, every time that it was tak- 8 up on 
en up. I am not ſure, if this was laid, or if it happened by accident. 

Lord Shaftsbury ſaid, it was laid by himſelf. But others aſſured me, 
it happened in courſe, tho it produced great effects: For there 
never was a ſtrength in the Court to raiſe this debate of the teſt in 
any ſubſequent ſeſſion. And as this made the Court apprehend, 
they might by the proſecution of the ſame appeal looſe the next ſeſ- 

5 F ſion, 
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1675. ſion, ſince the prorogation did only diſcontinue Parliamentary pro- 
SY ceedings, but not Judiciary ones; fo they feared this might g ſo 
far as to force a diſſolution of the preſent Parliament: To which 
the Court would be very hardly brought, after they had practiſe 

ſo long upon the Members, and knew them all fo well. 


The HIS TOR of the Reign 


In this ſeſſion, on a day that grievances were to be gone upon 
Grimſtone ſaid, that conſidering the extent of privilege, he lookeg 
on a ſtanding Parliament as the greateſt grievance of the N ation; 
ſo many men being exempted from juſtice, and from the demands 
of their creditors, for ſo long, and ſo indefinite a time. This mo- 
tion was let fall at that time. But it was not forgot. And it was likely 
to be taken up, when new opportunities ſhould be offered. The ſum- 
mer went over without any conſiderable accidents at home. 


A ſefion of A new ſeſſion met next winter. And at the firſt opening it the 
Fartament- King laid before the Commons the great difficulties he was in by 


the anticipations of his revenues. It was then generally thought, 
that the King was in ſuch ſtraits, that, if money could not be obtain- 
ed, he muſt turn to other counſels, and to other Miniſters. The 
debate went high in the Committee of the whole Houſe. It was 


offered on the one fide to ſhew, that the King had not enough in 
his hands to maintain the government, and to ſecure the Nation: 


Tho our neutrality at that time made trade flow in upon us, ſo that 
the Cuſtoms roſe higher than ever. On the other Hand it was ſaid, 

that if anticipations were once admitted as a reaſon for a ſuppiy, 
the Court would never want that reaſon. It was fitter to examine by 


\ 8 . 
whole means, or on what deſign thoſe anticipations were made. At 


laſt the queſtion was put. And, the vote being then ſtated, and the 
previous queſtion being then put, whether the main queſtion ſhould 
be then put, or not, the votes were equal. So Sir Charles Harhord, 
who was in the chair, gave it for putting the main queſtion. Bur, 
ſome of the Country ſide coming in between the two queſtions, the 
main queſtion was loſt by two or three. So near was the Court to 
the carrying ſo great a point. Harbord was much blamed for his 
raſhneſs. He ſaid, the duty of the chair was always to ſet matters 


forward: And ſo he oughtto have given it for putting the main que- 


ftion: And, if the ſame equality had continued, he ſaid, he would have | 
given it for the Court. He was a very rich and covetous man, 
who knew England well: And his parts were very quick about him 
in that great age, being paſt eighty. A lively repartee was made 
by his own ſon to him in the debate. He had ſaid, the right way 
of dealing with the King, and of gaining him to them, was, to lay 
their hands on their purſes, and to deal roundly with him. So his ſon 
faid, he ſeconded his motion: But he meant, that they ſhould lay their 
hands on their purſes, as he himſelf did, and hold them well ſhut, 
that no money ſhould go out of them. The Earl of Danby was 
| 15 


much 
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much diſappointed at this. Vet he took heart, ſince it was brought 1675. 
o near, that he reckoned he would make the next ſeſſion ſure. The > 
petition of appeal, that had broke the former ſeſſion, was now 

brought on again before the Lords. The Court tried their whole 

ſtrength to keep it off, till they ſaw what might be expected from 

the Commons. So, upon the miſcarriage of the great vote in the 

Houſe of Commons, the Lords went on upon the petition: And, 

the Commons oppoling them vigorouſly, as before, it was viſible 

that the Parliament muſt be prorogued. 


Upon this it was propoſed in the Houſe of Lords to addreſs the The charce- 
King for diſſolving the preſent Parliament. It was manifeſt the two Pacllanteane 
Houſes could no longer maintain the correſpondence that was ne- men. 
ceſſary. In a new Parliament this mult fall to the ground: But it 

could not while this laſted. It was ſaid, a ſtanding Parliament chang- 
ed the conſtitution of HEuglaud. The King did no more conſult 
with his people, nor know them: But he had now a cabal of ſin gle 
perſons to deal with. The people were now cut off from their liber- 
ty of electing; and ſo had no more a true repreſentative. It was ſaid, 
that a Parliament of a long continuance would be either an engine 
to ſell the liberties of their country, or would by rendring themſelves 
popular join with the people againſt the Crown. In either caſe it 
was like to be deſtructive to the conſtitution. So it was moved, that 
an addreſs ſhould be made to the King for diſſolving the Parliament. 
And, to the wonder of all men, the Duke joined in it. The majority 
of the temporal Lords were for it. But the bench of Biſhops 
was againſt it: And ſo it was not carried. The thing became the 
univerſal ſubjed of diſcourſe. It was infuſed into the Members of 
the Houſe of Commons, that, if they would not be more tractable, 
and help the King out of his neceſſities, he was ſure a new Parlia- 
ment would give him money, and make him ealy ; and that the ra- 
ther for having diſſolved them. This wrought on many of them, 
who had been choſen while the Nation was in a fit, or rather a fury 
of loyalty. They knew, they could never hope to be choſen again. 
Many of them were ruined in their fortunes, and lived upon their 
privileges, and upon their penſions. They had got it among them 
for a maxim, which contributed not a little to our preſervation 
while we were in ſuch hands, that, as they muſt not give the 
King too much ar a time, leaſt there ſhould be no more uſe of 
them, ſo they were to take care not to ſtarve the Court, leaſt they 
themſelves ſhould be ſtarved by that means. They were indeed ge- | 
nerally both againſt Popery and France. And, to redeem their cre- 
dit for the money that they were ready to give ſomewhat too la- 
viſhly, they ſaid, when they went into their countries, that it was 
on deſign to fix the King to an Eugliſh intereſt, and the Prote- 
ſtant religion. And they had talked ſo high on thoſe heads, my 
| tne 


1675. the Court it ſelf could not manage them, when any thing relatins 
io theſe came before them. Some of them were high for the pre- 
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rogative: Others high for the Church: And all the mercenary men 
were careful of themſelves. In oppoſition to theſe a great party 
was formed, who declared more heartily for the Proteſtant religi- 
on, and for the intereſt of England. The Duke of Buckinghayy, av 
the Earl of Shaftshury, opened many of their eyes, and let them 
know the deſigns of the Court. And indeed they were then fo viſible, 
that there was enough ſeen, without ſuch ſecret intelligence, to con- 
vince the moſt incredulous. Sir William Coventry had the greateſt 
credit of any man in the Houſe. He never meddled perſonally with 
any Miniſter. He had a perfect underſtanding of affairs. So he laid 
open the errors of the government with the more authority, be- 
cauſe he mixed no paſſion nor private reſentments with it. His bro- 
ther uſually anſwered him with much life in a repartee, but not with 
the weight and force with which he ſpoke. Colonel Birch was a 
man of a peculiar character. He had been a carrier at firſt, and re- 
tained (till, even to an affectation, the clowniſhnelſs of his education, 
He gotupin the progreſs of the war to be a Colonel, and to be con- 
cerned in the Exciſe. And at the Reſtoration he was found to be ſo 
uſeful in managing the Exciſe, that he was put in a good poſt, He 
was the rougheſt and boldeſt ſpeaker in the Houſe; and talked in 
the language and phraſes of a carrier, but with a beauty and elo- 
quence that was always acceptable. I heard Coventry ſay, he was 
the beſt fpeaker to carry a popular aſſembly before him that he 
had ever known. He ſpoke always with much life and heat. But 
judgment was not his talent. Waller was the delight of the Houle: 
And even at eighty he ſaid the livelieſt things of any among them: 
He was only concerned to ſay that which ſhould make him be ap- 
plauded. Bur he never laid the buſineſs of rhe Houle to heart, being 
a vain and empty, tho? a witty, man. He deſerves the character 
of being one of the great refiners of our language and poetry. He 
Was for near ſixty years one of the beſt of all our writers that way. 
The two men of quality that were the moſt conſidered were, the 
Lord Ruſſell, and the Lord Cavendiſp. Lord Ruſſell was a man of 
great candor, and of a general reputation; univerſally beloved, and 
truſted; of a generous and obliging temper. He had given ſuch 
proofs of an undaunted courage, and of an unſhaken firmnels, that 
I never knew any man have ſo entire a credit in the Nation as he 
had. He quickly got out of ſome of the diſorders into which the 
Court had drawn him. And ever after that his life was unblemiſh'd 
in all reſpects. He had from his firſt education an inclination to fa- 
vour the Non-conformiſts; and wiſhed the laws could have been 
made eaſier to them, or they more pliant to the law. He was a flo 


man, and of little diſcourſe: But he had a true judgment, when he 


conſi- 
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conſidered things at his own leiſure. His underſtanding was not 1675. 
defetive: But his vertues were ſo eminent, that they would have 
more than balanced real defects, if any had been found in the other. 
Lord Cavendiſh, afterwards Earl, and then Duke, of Devonſbire 
was too much a libertine both in principle and practice. He went 
off from the Court at firſt upon reſentments for ſome diſappoint- 
ments there. He was ambitious, and had the courage of a hero, 
with an unuſual proportion both of wit and knowledge. He had a 

reat ſoftneſs in his exteriour deportment. Littleton and Powle were 
the men that laid the matters of the Houſe with the greateſt dex- 
terity and care. Powle was very learned in precedents, and Parlia- 
ment journals, which goes a great way in their debates: And, when 
he had time to prepare himſelf, he was a clear and ſtrong ſpeaker. 
Littleton was the ableſt and the vehementeſt arguer of them all. He 
commonly lay quiet till the end of a debate: And he often ended 
it, ſpeaking with a ſtrain of conviction and authority, that was not 
eaſily reſiſted. I lived the very next door to him for ſeveral years: 
And we ſpent a great deal of our time every day together. He told 
me all their management: And commonly, when he was to put his 
whole ſtrength to argue any point, he uſed to talk it over with me, 
and to ſet me to object all that I could againſt him. He lived wholly in 
London. So matters were moſt in his hands during the intervals of 
Parliament. And by his means it was, that I arrived at ſuch know- 
ledge of their intrigues. He was a wiſe and worthy man, had ſtu- 
died much modern hiſtory, and the preſent ſtate and intereſt of Eu- 
rope. Sir Thomas Lee was a man that valued himſelf upon artifice 
and cunning, in which he was a great maſter, without being out of 
countenance when it was diſcovered. /aughan, the chief Juſtice's 
ſon, was a man of great integrity, had much pride, but did great 
ſervice. Theſe were the chief men that preſerved the Nation from 
a very deceitful and practiſing Court, and from a corrupt Houle of 
Commons. And by their ſkill and firmneſs they, from a ſmall num- 
ber who began the oppoſition, grew at laſt to be the majority. 
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All this I thought fit to lay together, and to fill as it were an emp- 1676. 
ty place in my hiſtory : For, as our main buſineſs lay in preparing for, e 
or managing a ſeſſion of Parliament, ſo we had now a long interval, terval be- 
of above a year, between this ſeſſion in winter 1675, and the next none 


; ſeſſions of 
ſeſſion of Parliament, which was not till the ſpring in 1677. The Parliament. 


French were much ſet on procuring a peace. And they, ſeeing how 

much the Parliament was ſeton engaging the King in the Alliance, 

_ Prevailed with him to diſcontinue the ſeſſion ; for which no doubt 
he had round ſams of money ſent to him. An account 
About this time Lockhart the Embaſſador in France died. The vt ſome paſ- 


_ | ſages of 
farther he ſaw into the deſigns of the Court, he grew the more un- Lockbare's 
6 courage in 
5 G Caly France. 
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1676. eaſy in the poſt he was in, tho he acted in it with great ſpirit and 
SN" reſolution, both with relation to his owh maſter, and to the Henci 
King: Of which I will ſet down two paſſages, that may be very in- 
ſtructive to Embaſſadors. In this time of neutrality the Frexch pri- 
vateers took many Engliſh ſhips, pretending they were Dutch only 
with Engliſh paſſes. One of theſe was taken by a privateer, that, 
as was believed, Pepys, then ſecretary to the Eugliſb Admiralty, and 
in great favour with the Duke, had built; and, as was ſaid, out of 
the King's ſtores. The merchants proved in Council, that the ſhip 
was Engliſh. So Lockharthad an order to demand her: And he preſ- 
{ed it fo effectually, that an order was ſent from the Court of France 
to diſcharge her. But, before that was executed, the King was pre- 
vailed on by Pepys, to tell the French Embaſſador, that he did not 
concern himſelf in that ſhip: He believed merchants were rogues, 
and could bring witneſſes to prove whatſoever they had a mind to: 
So the Court of France might do what they pleaſed in that matter, 
This was writ to Yer/azlles a day or two after the former order was 
ſent. But upon it a new one went to Dunkzrk, where the ſhip lay, 
to ſtop her. This came before ſhe could get out. So Lockhart, be- 
ing informed of that, went to Court, and complained heavily. He 
was told, what the King himſelf had ſaid about it. He anſwered 
reſolutely, that the King ſpoke to them only by him. Yet he wrote 
upon this to the Court of England, deſiring to be recalled, ſince he 
could ſerve no longer with honour, after he had been ſo diſowned. 
Upon this the King wrote him a letter with his own pen, excuſing 
the matter the beſt he could; and juſtified him in what he had done. 
And upon that ſecret orders were ſent, and the ſhip was diſcharged. 
The other was a higher point, conſidering the bigotry of the 
King of France. Lockhart had a French Popiſh ſervant, who was 
dying, and ſent for the Sacrament. Upon which it was brought 
with the proceſſion ordinary in ſuch caſes. Lockhart, hearing of 
this, ordered his gates to be ſhut. And upon that many were enflam- 
ed, and were running to force his gates: But he ordered all his fami- 
ly to ſtand to their arms, and, if any force was offered, to fire. There 
was a great noiſe made of this. But no force was offered. He reſolved 
to complain firſt: And ſo went to Court, and expoſtulated upon it. 
He ſaid, his houſe was his maſter's houſe: And here a publick tri- 
umph was attempted on his maſter's religion, and affronts were of- 
fered him: He ſaid, if a Prieſt had brought the Sacrament private- 
ly, he would have connived at it: But he aſked reparation for ſo 
publick an injury. The King of France ſeemed to be highly diſ- 
pleaſed at this, calling it the greateſt indignity that had ever been 
doneto his God during his reign. Yet the point did not bear arguing: 
So Lockhart ſaid nothing to that. When Lockhart went from him, 
Pompone followed him, ſent after him by the King; and told him a 
| - 
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he would force the King to ſuffer none of his ſubjects to ſerve him. 16 76. 
He anſwered, he would order his coach- man to drive the quicker t 
Paris, to prevent that; and left Pomponè to gueſs the meanin g. As 

ſoon as he came to his houſe, he ordered all his French ſervants to 

be immediately paid off, and diſmiſs d. The Court of England was 

forced to juſtify him in all this matter. A publick letter of thanks 

was writ to him upon it. And the Court of France thought it fit to 

digeſt it. But the French King look'd on him ever after with great 

; coldneſs, if not with averſion. Soon after that he fell into a lan- 

| opuiſhing, which after ſome months carried him off. I have ever 

| Jookdon him as the greateſt man that his country produced in this 

age, next to Sir Robert Murray. 

The Earl of Danby began now to talk againſt the French inter- Manage- 
eſt with open mouth. Roudigny ſtaid but two years in Exgland: For, Ramin 
tho he ſerved his maſter's intereſts but too well, yet the Popith par - 
ty could not bear the want of a Chapel in the French Embaſſador's 
houſe. So he was recalled : And Courtin was ſent in his room. Be- 
fore he parted, he talked roundly with Lord Danby: He ſaid, he 
was going into popular intereſts againſt thoſe of his maſter's ho- 
nour, who having engaged the King of France in the war, and be- 
ing forced to leave him to fight it out alone, ought not to turn 
= A2gainſt him; eſpecially, ſince the King of France referred every 
= thing to him as the arbiter and mediator of the peace: He remem- 
bred him of the old Duke of Buck:ngham's fate, who thought to 
become popular by breaking the Haniſh match; and it was his ru- 
in: He ſaid, the King of France was the King's beſt friend, and 
trueſt ally: And if he made the King forſake him, and depend on 
his Parliament, being ſo tempered as they were then, both the Kin 
and he might come to repent it, when it was too late. I had all this 
from himſelf, To this Lord Danby replied, that he ſpoke as a faith- 
ful ſervant to his own maſter, and that, he himſelf would a& as a 
faithful ſervant to his maſter. Courtin ſpoke a great deal to the ſame | 
| purpoſe, in the Prince of Conde's preſence, when I had the honour 
do wait on him. He told me, there was a ſtrange reverſe in things: 
= Lord Danby was at that time ſuffering for being in the French in- 
tereſt: And Lord Montague was popular as being againſt it: Where- 
v, to his knowledge, during his employment in England, Lord Dan- 
by was an enemy to their intereſt, as much as Lord Montague was 
for it. I can ſay nothing as to one point, whether any great ſums 
came over from France all this while, or not. Some watched the ri- 
ling and falling of the exchange, by which men ſkilful in thoſe mat- 
ters can judge, when any great ſum paſſes from one Kingdom to 
another, either in ſpecie, or by bill: But they could never find out 
any thing to make them concludeit was done. Lord Montague told 
me, he tried often to get into that ſecret, but in vain: He often ſaid 

| | tO 
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1676. to the King, that, if he would truſt him, he could make better bar. 
gains for him, than others had made: But the King never anſwer. 
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ed him a word on that head: And he believed, that what ſums ſo- 
ever came over, they were only to the Ducheſs of Poriſinouih, or 
to the King's privy purſe; and that the French Embaſſador had the 
ſole managing of that matter, the King perhaps not being willing to 
truſt any of his own ſubjects with ſo important and ſo dangerous a 
ſecret. In all companies the Earl of Danby was declaring openly 
againſt France, and Popery. And the See of London falling they 
void by Henchmar's death, he brought Compton, brother to the Earl 
of Northampton, to ſucceed him. He was made Biſhop of Oxford, 
upon Crew's being promoted to Dure/me. 
Compton carried arms for ſome years. When he was paſs'd thir- 
ty, he took orders. He was an humble and modeſt man. He appli- 
ed himſelf more to his function, than Biſhops had commonly done. 
He went much about his dioceſe; and preached, and confirmed in 
many places. His preaching was without much life or learning: 
For he had not gone tho' his ſtudies with the exactneſs that was fit- 
ting. He was a great patron of the Converts from Popery, and of 
thoſe Proteſtants, whom the bad uſage they were beginning to meet 
with in France drove over to us: And by theſe means he came to 
have a great reputation. He was making many cemplaints to the 
King, and often in Council, of the inſolence of the Papiſts, and of 
Coleman's in particular. So that the King ordered the Duke to diſ- 
miſs Coleman out of his ſervice. Yet he continued till in his conh- 
dence. But with theſe good qualities Compton was a weak man, 
willful, and ſtrangely wedded to a party. He was a property 
to Lord Danby, and was turned by him as he pleaſed. The Duke 
hated him. But Lord Daub perſuaded both the King and him, 
that, as his heat did no great hurt to any perſon, ſo the giving way 
to it helped to lay the jealouſies of the Church party. About a year 
after that, Helaon dying, Compton was perſuaded that Lord Dar- 
by had tried with all his ſtrength to promote him to Canterbury; tho 
that was never once intended. There were none of the order, that 
were in any ſort fitted to fill that See, whom the Court could truſt. 
Sancroft, Dean of St. Pauls, was raiſed to it. He was a man of ſo- 
lemn deportment, had a ſullen gravity in his looks, and was conli- 
derably learned. He had put on a monaſtick ſtrictneſs, and lived 
abſtracted from company. Theſe things, together with his lin- 
ing unmarried, and his being fixed in the old maxims of high loy- 
alty, and a ſuperſtitious valuing of little things, made the Court con- 


clude, that he was a man, who might be entirely gained to ſerve 


all their ends; or, at leaſt, that he would be an unactive ſpeculative 
man, and give them little oppofition in any thin g that they might 
attempt, when they had more promiſing opportunities, He 3 
9 4 ſy, 
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dry, cold man, reſerved, and peeviſh; ſo that none loved him, 1676. 
and few eſteemed him: Yet the high church party were well ple 
ſed with his promotion. 

As Lord Danby thus raiſed his creatures in the Church, fo he 
got all men turned out of their places, that did not entirely de- 
pend on him: And went on in his credit with the King, ſtill aſſur- 
ino him, that, if he would leave things to his conduct, he would cer- 
rainly bring about the whole Cavalier party again to him. And ſuch 
was the corruption and poverty of that party, that, had it not been 
that French and Popiſh counſels were fo viſible in the whole courſe 
of our affairs, he had very probably gained them to have raiſed the 

| King's power, and to have extirpared the Diſſenters, and to have 
brought things very near tothe ſtate they were in, in KingCharlesT's. 
time, before the war. 

All this while the Papiſts were not idle. They tried their ſtrength Theprojeds 
with the King to get the Parliament diſſolved: In which their hopes = Fog NE 
carried them ſo far, that Coleman drew a declaration for juſtifying it. 

Their deſign in this was, once to divide the King and his people: 
For they reckoned the new Parliament would not be ſo eaſy to him 
as this was, For how angry ſoever this was at him, and he ſometimes 
at them, yet they ſaw that a ſevere Act againſt Popery, or ſome ſteps 
made againſt Fance, would diſpoſe them to forget all former qua- 
rels, and to give money. And as the King always wanted that, and 
loved to be eaſy, ſo the proſpect of it was ever in his view. They 
feared, that at ſome time or other this might make him both ſacri- 
fice Popery, and forſake France. So they took all poſhble methods 
to engage the King to a more entire dependance on France, and 
to a diſtruſt of his own people. They were labouring for a general 
peace in all Courts, where they had any intereſt. The Prince of 
OVrange's obſtinacy was the common ſubject of their complaints. 
Lord Shafisbury tried, upon the Duke's concurring in the vote for 
an addreſs to have the Parliament diſſolved, if he could ſeparate 
him from the Earl of Danby. And he ſent a meſſage to him by the 
Lord Halford, that his voting as he did in that matter had gain- 
ed much on many who were formerly his enemies: He wiſhed he 
would uſe his intereſt with the King to get that brought about: 
And he durſt undertake, that a new Parliament ſhould be more in- 
clinable to grant the Papiſts a toleration, than they would ever 
find this would prove. 

But the Duke and Lord Danby were too firmly united to be ea- Cn, 
ſily divided: For whatever Lord Danby gave out, he made the Duke Se 

believe, that all that he intended would really turn to his ſervice. 

Coleman was very buſy in writing many letters to all places, but chiet- 

iy tothe Court of France. He was in all his diſpatches ſetting forth 

the good ſtate of the Duke's affairs, and the great ſtrength he was 
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1676. daily gaining. He was either very ſanguine, if he believed this him. 
ſelf, or very bold in offering to impoſe it ſo poſitively on. others, 
He was always full of affurances, that, if a peace could be brought 
about, ſo that the King of France was et at liberty to aſſiſt them 
with his purſe, and his force, they were never in ſuch hopes in ſuc- 
ceeding in the great deſign of rooting out this peſtilent hereſy, that 
had ſo long over-run theſe northern Kingdoms, as now. He had a 
friend, one Sir William Throgmorton, of whom he intended to make 
great uſe. He and his wife had prevailed with him and his Lady to 
change their religion. And ſo he ſent them over to France, recom- 
mending him to the King's confeflor, F. Terrier, as a man that 
might do them great ſervice, if he could be made one of theirs, $9 
Ferrier, looking on him as a man of importance, applied himſelf 
to turn him, which was ſoon done. And the confeſſor, to raiſe the 
value of his convert, ſpoke of him to the King in ſuch a ſtrain, 
that he was much conſidered. When his Lady abjured, the Duke 
of Orleans led her upto the altar. He took great ſtate on him, and 
ſoon ſpent all he had. He was a buſy man between the two Courts, 
But, before he got into any conſiderable poſt, Ferrier died: And the 
new confeſſor did not take ſuch care of him as his predeceſſor had 
done. So he was forced to quit his high living, and retire to a pri- 
vate houſe. And he ſent his Lady into a monaſtery. Yet he conti- 
nued ſtill to be Coleman's agent, and correſpondent. He went often 
to ſee an Enghſh Lady, that was of their religion, Lady Brown. 
And, being oneday with her, he received a deep wound by a knife 
ſtruck into his thigh, that pierced the great artery. Whether 
the Lady did it to defend her ſelf, or he to ſhew the violence of 
his paſſion, was not known. It was not poſſible to ſtop the bleeding. 
Yet the Lady would have him carried out of her houſe. Hediedin 
the houſe of one Hollman, an eminent man of their religion, then 
at Paris. The whole matter was carried off in ſuch ſecrecy, that Lock- 
hart, then at Paris, could never penetrate farther into it, I had 
this from his Lady after his death. 

Coleman quickly found out another correſpondent, that was more 
uſeful to him than he whom he loſt could ever have been, F. &. 
German, a Jeſuit, who was ſent over with the Ducheſs, and paſs d 
for her confeſſor, tho' I have been aſſured that was a miſtake. He 

had all the heat of his order in him, and was apt to talk very boldly. 
I was ſometimes in company with him, He was complained of 
in Council by the Biſhop of London for ſome practice on one that 
was come over a convert, whom he was between threatning and per- 
ſuaſion working on, in order to the ſending him back. This came 
to be diſcovered. Upon which he fled. And on him Coleman fixed 
for his chief correſpondent. Howard was about this time by Cardi- 
nal Ayer!s means promoted to be a Cardinal. And upon that - 
; | 55 
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King and Duke ſent complements to Rome. This opened a nego- 1676. 
tiation with that Court, that was put in the hands of the Internuucio VS 
at Bruſſels. So 1t was propoſed, that a ſum of money ſhould be giv- 

en the King, if in return of that ſome ſuitable favours for thoſe of 

their religion could be obtained. Coleman was ſent over by the Duke 

to Bruſſels, to treat about it, none being in the ſecret, but the Lord 
Arundell. Yet, as he underſtood it, the King himſelf knew of it. 

When he went thither, he found the ſum offered was fo ſmall, and 

the conditions demanded were ſo high, that he made no progreſs 

in the negotiation. Whatſoever Coleman did in the main buſineſs, 

he took good care of himſelf. All his letters were full of their be- 

ing able todo nothing for want of money. And he made the French 
Embaſſador believe, he could do his maſter great ſervice, if he was well 
ſupplied. He got once 2500 guineas from him, to gain his maſter 

ſome friends. But he applied it all to furniſh out his own expence. 

He was at that time ſo lifred up, that he had a mind to pals for the 

head of the party. And of this I will give one inſtance, in which 

I my ſelf had a ſhare. 

Sir Philip Tervohit, a Papiſt, had married a zealous Proteſtant, who 
ſuſpecting his religion charged him with it. But he denied it before 
marriage; and carried that ſo far, that he received the Sacra- 
ment with her in her own Church. After they were married, ſhe 
found that he had deceived her: And they lived untowardly toge- 
ther. At this time ſome ſcruples were put in her head, with which 
ſhe acquainted me, and ſeemed fully ſatisfied with the anſwersthat 1 
gave her. She came afterwards to me, and deſired, I would come 
to her houſe, and talk of all thoſe matters with ſome that her huſ- 
band would bring to meet us. I told her, I would not decline the 
thing, if deſired; tho'I ſeldom knew good come of ſuch conferences. 

She made the ſame propoſition to Dr. Hilling fleet; and he gave the 

lame anſwer. So a day was ſet, and we went thither, and found ten A confe- 
or twelve perſons, that were not known to us. We were ſcarce ſet _— 
down, when Coleman came in, who took the whole debate upon him. 2 and 
I writ down a very exact account of all that paſs'd, and ſent it to _ 
them, and had their additions to it: And! printed it. The thing made 

a great noiſe, and was anew indication of Coleman's arrogance. Soon 

after that the Lady, who continued firm upon this conference, was 
poſſeſſed with new ſcruples about the validity of our ordinations. I 

got from her the paper that was put in her hand, and anſwered it: 

And the ſeemed ſatisfied with that likewiſe. But afterwards the 
uneaſineſs of her life prevailed more on her, than her ſcruples 

did; and ſhe changed her religion. 

Some time after I had printed the Memoirs of the Dukes of undertook 
Hamilton, which were favourably received, the reading of theſe got l 
me the acquaintance and friendſhip of Sir William Jones, then At- our Kefor- 
torney 2 
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1676. daily gaining. He was either very ſanguine, if he believed this him- 
SY ſelf, or very bold in offering to impoſe it ſo poſitively on others. 
He was always full of aſſurances, that, if a peace could be brought 
about, ſo that the King of France was ſet at liberty to aſſiſt them 
with his purſe, and his force, they were never in ſuch hopes in ſuc- 
ceeding in the great deſign of rooting out this peſtilent hereſy, that 
had fo long over-run theſe northern Kingdoms, as now. He had a 
friend, one Sir Willam Throgmorton, of whom he intended to make 
great uſe. He and his wife had prevailed with him and his Lady to 
change their religion. And ſo he ſent them over to France, recom- 
mending him to the King's confeſſor, F. Terrier, as a man that 
might do them great ſervice, if he could be made one of theirs. So 
Ferrier, looking on him as a man of importance, applied himſelf 
to turn him, which was ſoon done. And the confeſſor, to raiſe the 
value of his convert, ſpoke of him to the King in ſuch a ſtrain, 
that he was much conſidered. When his Lady abjured, the Duke 
of Orleans led her upto the altar. He took great ſtate on him, and 
ſoon ſpent all he had. He was a buſy man between the two Courts, 
But, before he got into any conſiderable poſt, Ferrier died: And the 
new confeſſor did not take ſuch care of him as his predeceſſor had 
done. So he was forced to quit his high living, and retire to a pri- 
vate houſe. And he ſent his Lady into a monaſtery. Vet he conti- 
nued ſtill to be Coleman's agent, and correſpondent. He went often 
to ſee an Engh/h Lady, that was of their religion, Lady Brown. 
And, being one day with her, he received a deep wound by a knife 
ſtruck into his thigh, that pierced the great artery. Whether 
the Lady did it to defend her ſelf, or he to ſhew the violence of 
his paſſion, was not known. It was not poſſible to ſtop the bleeding. 
Yet the Lady would have him carried out of her houſe. He died in 
the houſe of one Hollman, an eminent man of their religion, then 
at Paris. The whole matter was carried off in ſuch ſecrecy, that Lock- 
hart, then at Paris, could never penetrate farther into it, I had 
this from his Lady after his death. . 
Coleman quickly found out another correſpondent, that was more 
uſeful to him than he whom he loſt could ever have been, F. H. 
German, a Jeſuit, who was ſent over with the Ducheſs, and paſs'd 
for her confeſſor, tho I have been aflured that was a miſtake. He 
had all the heat of his order in him, and was apt to talk very boldly. 

I was ſometimes in company with him. He was complained of 
in Council by the Biſhop of London for ſome practice on one that 
was come over a convert, whom he was between threatning and per- 
ſuaſion working on, in order to the ſending him back. This came 
to be diſcovered. Upon which he fled. And on him Coleman fixed 
for his chief correſpondent. Howard was about this time by Cardi- 
nal Ayers means promoted to be à Cardinal. And upon * the 
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King and Duke ſent complements to Rome. This opened a nego- 1676, 
tiation with that Court, that was put in the hands of the /nternumcy —V Oo = 
at Bruſſels. So it was propoſed, that a ſum of money ſhould be giv- _ Y 
en the King, if in return of that ſome ſuitable favours for thoſe of _ 
their religion could be obtained, Coleman was ſent over by the Duke 
to Bruſſels, to treat about it, none being in the ſecret, but the Lord | 
Arundell. Vet, as he underſtood it, the King himſelf knew of it. 9 
When he went thither, he found the ſum offered was ſo ſmall, and 9 
the conditions demanded were ſo high, that he made no progreſs 
in the negotiation. Whatſoever Coleman did in the main buſineſs, 
he took good care of himſelf. All his letters were full of their be- = 
ing able to do nothing for want of money. And he made the French MM 
Embaſſador believe, he could do his maſter great ſervice, if he was well 
ſupplied. He got once 2500 guineas from him, to gain his maſter 
ſome friends. But he applied it all to furniſh out his own expence. 
He was at that time ſo lifred up, that he had a mind to paſs for the | 
head of the party. And of this I will give one inſtance, in which 1 
I my ſelf had a ſhare. = 

Sir Philip Teruuhit, a Papiſt, had married a zealous Proteſtant,who 
ſuſpecting his religion charged him with it. But he denied it before 
marriage; and carried that ſo far, that he received the Sacra- 
ment with her in her own Church. After they were married, ſhe 
found that he had deceived her: And they lived untowardly toge- 
ther. At this time ſome ſcruples were put in her head, with which 
ſhe acquainted me, and ſeemed fully ſatisfied with the anſwers that I 
gave her. She came afterwards to me, and deſired, I would come 
to her houſe, and talk of all thoſe matters with ſome that her huſ- 
band would bring to meet us. I told her, I would not decline the 
thing, if deſired, tho'I ſeldom knew good come of ſuch conferences. 

She made the ſame propoſition to Dr. Hilling fleet ; and he gave the 
ſame anſwer. So a day was ſet, and we went thither, and found ten A confe- 
or twelve perſons, that were not known to us. We were ſcarce ſet . 
down, when Coleman came in, who took the whole debate upon him. v and 
I writ down a very exact account of all that paſs'd, and ſent it to 1 
them, and had their additions to it: And! printed it. The thing made 
a great noiſe, and was a new indication of Colemar's arrogance. Soon 
after that the Lady, who continued firm upon this conference, was 
poſſeſſed with new ſcruples about the validity of our ordinations. I 
got from her the paper that was put in her hand, and anſwered it: 
And ſhe ſeemed ſatisfied with that likewiſe. But afterwards the 
uneaſineſs of her life prevailed more on her, than her ſcruples 
did; and ſhe changed her religion. | 

Some time after I had printed the Memoirs of the Dukes oft undertook 
Hamilton, which were favourably received, the reading of theſe got {9 wriethe 
me the acquaintance and friendſhip of Sir William Jones, then At- our Refor- 
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1676. torney General. He was raiſed to that high poſt merely by merit, 
aud by his being thought the greateſt man of the law: For, as he 


library. But Duke Lauderdale, hearing of my deſign, and appre- 


Eſſea's cha- 
tacter. 


ly make an ill uſe of all I had found. This wrought ſo much on him, 


The Earl of At this time the Earl of E//ex was brought over from being Lord 


him a reſolute anſwer, that the Kings of England made others ſtrike 


was no flatterer, but a man of a moroſe temper, ſo he was againſt 
all the meaſures that they took at Court. They were weary of him, 
and were raiſing Sir John Ning to vie with him: But he died in his 
riſe, which indeed went on very quick. Jones was an honeſt, and 
wiſe man. He had a roughneſs in his deportment, that was very 
diſagreeable: But he was a good natured man at bottom, and a faith- 
ful friend. He grew weary of his employment, and laid it down: 
And, tho' the Great Seal was offered him, he would not accept of 
it, nor return to buſineſs. The quickneſs of his thoughts carried 
his views far. And the ſourneſs of his temper made him too apt 
both to ſuſpect and to deſpiſe moſt of thoſe that came to him. My 
way of writing hiſtory pleas'd him: And ſo he preſſed me to under- 
take the hiſtory of England. But Sanders's book, that was then tran- 
ſlated into French, and cried up much in France, made all my friends 
preſs me to anſwer it, by writing the hiſtory of the Reformation. 
So now all my thoughts were turned that way. I laid out for MSF}, 
and ſearched into all offices. I got for ſome days into the Cotton 


hending it might ſucceed in my hands, got Dolben, Biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, to divert Sir John Cotton from ſuffering me to ſearch into his 
library. He told him, I was a great enemy to the prerogative, to 
which Cotton was devoted, even to ſlavery. So he ſaid, I would certain- 


that] was no more admitted, till my firſt volume was publiſhed. And 
then, when he ſaw how I had compoſed it, he gave me free acceſs to it. 


Lieutenant of Ireland, whoſe friendſhip to me was afterwards ſuch, 
that I think my ſelf obliged to ſtop, and to give ſome account of 
him. He was the Lord Capells ſon. His education was neglected 
by reaſon of the war. But, when he was at man's age, he made him- 
ſelf maſter of the Latin tongue, and made a great progreſs in ma- 
thematicks, and in all the other parts of learning. He knew our 
law and conſtitution well, and was a very thoughtful man. He be- 
gan ſoon to appear againſt the Court. The King imputed it to 
his reſentments: So he reſolved to make uſe of him. He ſent 
him Embaſſador to Denmark, where his behaviour in the affair 
of the flag gained him much reputation: Tho' he ſaid to me 
there was nothing in it. That King had ordered the Governour 
of Croonenburghto make all ſhips that paſs'd ſtrike to him. So when 
Lord Eſſex was failing by, he ſent to him, either to ſtrike to him, 
or to fail by in the night, or to keep out of his reach: Otherwiſe he 
muſt ſhoot, firſt with powder, but next with ball. Lord Eſſex ſent 
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to them, but their ſhips ſtruck to none: He would not ſteal thro in the 1676. 

dark, nor keep out of his reach: And if he ſhot at him, he would —Y 

defend himſelf. The Governour did ſhoot at him, but on deſign His employ- 

ſhot over him. This was thought great bravery in him: Yet he Hein, 

reckoned, it was impoſſible the Governour would endeavour to fink 

a ſhip that brought over an Embaſſador. While he was there, the 

King died, which made a great change in the Court. For that King 

had made one of his ſervants Stadtholder; which was indeed a 

ſtrange thing, he himſelf being upon the place. He was but a mean 

perſon, and was advanced by the favour the Queen bore him. Lord 

E/ſex's firſt buſineſs was to juſtify his behaviour in refuſing to ſtrike. 

Now at his going from England Sir Fob Cotton had defired him to 

take ſome volumes of his library that related to Daniſꝶ affairs; which 

he took, without apprehending that he ſhould have great occaſion 

to uſe them: But this accident made him ſearch into them. And 

he found very good materials to juſtify his conduct; ſince by formal 

treaties it had been expreſſly ſtipulated, that the Eugliſh ſhips of war 1 

ſhould not ſtrike in the Daniſh ſeas. This raiſed his character fo MM 

high at Court, that it was writ over to him, that he might expect | 

:every-thing:he/ſhould pretend to at his return. The change of go- 

vernment that he ſaw in Deamark, and the bringing it about with il 

ſo little difficulty, made a great impreſſion on him; ſince one of the 8 

freeſt Nations in the world was on a ſudden brought under a moſt 

arbitrary form of government. Many of the ancient Nobility 3 

ſeemed uneaſy under the. change. And even the Chancellor him- 8 

ſelf, tho” raiſed by favour from very mean beginnings, could not i 

forbear to lament even to him the change of their conſtitution. 

Upon his return from Denmark, he was made Lord Lieutenant In bis go. 

of Ireland. He could never underſtand how he came to be raiſed to vernment ot l! 

that poſt; for he had not pretended to it: And he was a _—_—— Wl 

enemy to Popery ; not ſo much from any fix d principle in religion, _ 

in which he was too looſe, as becauſe he looked on it as an invaſi- i 

on made on the freedom of human nature. In his government of i 

Ireland he exceeded all that had gone before him; and is ſtill con- 

ſidered as a pattern to all that come after him. He ſtudied to un- 

derſtand exactly well the conſtitution, and intereſt of the Nation. 

He read over all their Council books; and made large abſtracts out 

of them, to guide him, ſo as to advance every thing that had been 

at any time ſet on foot for the good of the Kingdom. He made ſe- 

veral volumes of tables of the ſtate, and perſons that were in every 

county and town; and got true characters of all that were capable 9 

to ſerve the publick. And he preferred men always upon merit, with- 
out any application from themſelves; and watched over all about 1 

him, that there ſhould be no bribes going among his ſervants. The 

revenue of Ireland was then in the Earl of Raxelagh's — ; 

51 Who 
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1676. who was one of the ableſt men that Iſland had bred, capable of all 
SY affairs, even in the midſt of a looſe run of pleaſure, and much ri— 


ot. He had the art of pleaſing maſters of very different tempers and 
intereſts ſo much, that he continued above thirty years in great poſts. 
He had undertaken to furniſh the King with moncy for the building 
of Windſor out of the revenue of Ireland. And it was believed the 
Ducheſs of Port/mouth had a great yearly penſion out of his office. 
By this means payments in Ireland were not regularly made. So the 
Earl of Eſſex complained of this. The King would not own how 
much he had from Lord Ranelagh, but preſs d Lord Eſſex to paſs 
his accounts. He anſwered, he could not paſs them as accounts : But, 
if the King would forgive Lord Ranelagh, he would paſs a diſcharge, 
but not an ill account. The King was not pleaſed with this, nor with 
his exactneſs in that government: It reproached his own too much. 
So he took a reſolution about this time to put the Duke of Ormond 
in it again. Upon this occaſion the Earl of Eſſex told me, that he 
knew the King did often take money into his privy purſe, to de- 
fraud his Exchequer: For he reckoned that what was carried thither, 
was not ſo much his own, as his privy purſe was. And Coventry told 
Lord Eſſex, that there was once a Plantation-cauſe at the Council 
board: And he was troubled to ſee the K ing eſpouſe the worſt fide: 
And upon that he went to him, and told him ſecretly, that it was 
a vile cauſe which he was ſupporting: The King anſwered him, 
he had got good money for doing it. | 
About this time there was a propoſition made for farming the re- 
venue of Ireland. And Lord Danby ſeemed for ſome time to favour 
one ſet of men, who offered to farm it. But on the ſudden he turn- 
| ed to another. The ſecret of this broke out, that he was to have 
great advantages by the ſecond propoſition. The matter was brought 
to the Council table: And ſome were examined to it upon oath. Lord 
iarington did confeſs that he made offer of a round ſum to Lord 
Danby, but ſaid that he did not accept of it. Lord Hall;fax was yet of 
the Council. So he obſerved that the Lord Treaſurer had rejected 
that offer very mildly ; but not ſo as to diſcourage a ſecond attempt: 
It would be ſomewhat ſtrange, if a man ſhould aſk the uſe of another 
.man's wife, and if the other ſhould indeed refuſe it, but with great 
civility. This nettled Lord Danby, who upon that got him to be 
diſmils'd from that board: At which the Duke was much pleaſed, 
who hated Lord Hallifax at that time, more even than the Earl of 
- Shaftsbury himſelf; for he had fallen ſeverely on the declaration for 
toleration in the Houſe of Lords. He ſaid, if we could make good 
the Eaſtern complement, O King live for ever, he could truſt the 
King with every thing; but ſince that was ſo much a complement, 
that it could never become real, he could not be implicite in his 
confidence. Thus matters went on all 1676, and to the begin- 
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ning of the 1677, when another ſeſſion of Parliament was held. I 1676. 
have brought within this year ſeveral things that may be of uſe to en- VV 
lighten the reader as to the ſtate of things, tho perhaps of their own 
nature they. were not important enough to deſerve to be told. But 
in ſo bare a year, as this proved to be, it ſeemed no impertinent 
digreſſion, to bring all ſuch matters into the reader's way. 

[ ſhall next give ſome account of Hcotiſh affairs. The Duke of The affairs 
Lauderdale had maſtered the oppoſition made to him ſo entirely, * #4: 
that men were now tho? ſilent, not quiet. The field Conventicles 
increaſed mightily. Men came to them armed. And upon that great 
numbers were outlawed: And a writ was iſſued out, that was indeed 
legal, but very ſeldom uſed, called Intercommoning: Becauſe it 
made all that harboured ſuch perſons, or did not ſeize them, when 
they had it in their power, to be involved in the ſame guilt. By this 
means many,apprehending a ſevere proſecution, left their houſes, and 
went about like a ſort of Banditti, and fell under a fierce and ſavage 
temper. The Privy Council upon this pretended they were in a ſtate 
of war. And upon an old ſtatute, that was almoſt quite forgot, it 
was ſet on foot, that the King had a power to take any Caſtle that 
Jay convenient for his forces, and put a garriſon in it. So twelve 
houſes were marked out: Of which two were the chief dwelling 
houſes of two Peers. The reſt were the houſes of gentlemen, that 
had gone into the party againſt Duke Lauderdale. And, tho' theſe 
were houſes of no ſtrength, and not at all properly ſituated for the 
ſuppreſſing of Conventicles, yet they were taken. Soldiers were put 
in them. And the countries about were required to furniſh thoſe ſmall 
garriſons with all thingsneceſſary. This was againſt the expreſs words 
of the law that had lately ſettled the militia. Great oppoſition was 
made to it. Yet it was kept up above a year, till the houſes were 
ue ruined by the rude ſoldiers, who underſtood that the more waſte 
they made it would be the more acceptable. At laſt it was let fall. 

Another thing happened, ſcarce worth mentioning, if itwas not 
for the effects that followed on it. One Carſtairs, a looſe and vici- 
ous gentleman, who had ruined his eſtate, undertook to Sharp to 
go about in diſguiſe to ſee thoſe Conventicles, and to carry ſome 
with him to witneſs againſt ſuch as they ſaw at them; in which he 
himſelf was not to appear: But he was to have a proportion of all 
the fines that ſhould be ſet upon this evidence: And he was to have 
ſo much for every one of their teachers that he could catch. He 
had many different diſguiſes, and paſſed by different names in every 
one of them. He found Kirbron, an eminent preacher among them 
who was as cautious as the reſt were bold, and had avoided all ſuſ⸗ 
pitious and dangerous meetings. Carſtairs, ſeeing him walking on 
the ſtreets of Edenburgh, told him, there was a perſon that was ſick, 
and ſent him to beg a viſit from him. He ſuſpecting nothing wo 
Wit 
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1676. with him. Carſtairs brought him to his own gains: And there 
— Yo hetold him, he had a warrant againſt him, which he would execute 
if he would not give him money to let him alone. Kirkron (aid, he 

Had not offended, and was willing to go to priſon till his innocence 

ſhould appear. Carſtairs really had no warrant : But, as was afterwards 
diſcovered, he had often taken this method, and had got money 

by it. So he went out to procure a warrant, and left Kir ton lock'd 

up in his chamber. Krkon called to the people of the houſe: And 

told them, how he was trepan'd. And he got one of them to ſeek 
Baillie of Ferrifwood, his brother-in-law, who was a Gentleman of 

great parts, but of much greater vertue. Carſtairs could not find 

nine Privy Counſellors to ſign a warrant, which were the number 
required by law. Yet, when he came back, he pretended he had a 
warrant; and would force Kirkton to go to priſon upon ir. Merton 
refuſed to obey any ſuch warrant, till he faw it. And upon that Car- 

Hairs ſtruggled, and pulled him to the ground, and ſate on him, 

the other crying out murther. At that time Baillie came to the door: 

And, hearing him cry out, he called to Carſtaiss to open the door: 

And, that not being done, he forced it, and found Carſtaiis ſitting 

. upon Kirkton. He drew his ſword, and made him come off him. 

He then afked him, what warrant he had to uſe him as he did. He 

ſaid, he had a warrant to carry him to priſon: But he refuſed to ſhew 

it. Baillie offered to aſſiſt in executing it, if he had any: But he per- 

ſiſted in this, that he was not bound to ſnew it. Baillie made Kirk- 

ton to go out; and followed him, no violence being uſed; for which 

he had many witneſſes, whom the noiſe had brought together. 
And he ſaid, he was reſolved to ſue Carſtairs for this riot. But before 

the next Council day a warrant was ſigned by nine Privy Counſel- 

lors, but antedated, for the committing of Nirtton, and of fix or 

ſeven more of their preachers. Lord Athol told me, he was one of 

thoſe who fi gned it, with that falſe date to it. So Baillie was cited be- 

fore the Council: Carſtarrs produced his warrant, which he pretend- 

ed he had at the time that Kirhton was in his hands, but did not 

” think fit to ſhew, ſince that would diſcover the names of others, 
=_ againſt whom he was alſo to make uſe of it. Baillie brought his wit- 

I neſſes to prove his behaviour. But they would not ſo much as ex- 
amine them. It was ſaid, that upon Carſtarrs ſaying he had a warrant 
Kirkiouwas bound to go to jayl ; and that, if it had been found that 
hewas carried thither without a warrant, the jaylor would not have 
received him. Duke Hamilton, and Lord Kinkardn, were yet upon 
the Council. And they argued long againſt this way of proceeding, 
as liker a Court of Inquiſition, than a legal government. Yet Baillie 
was fined 5001, and condemn'dtoa year's impriſonment. And upon 
this an occaſion was taken to turn Duke Hamilion and Lord Kinkar- 
| Ain out of the Council, as enemies tothe Church, and as favourers of 
| Conventicles. The 
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The Parliament of England had been prorogued for about 1677 
a year and ſome months, by two different prorogations. One \YDV 
of theſe was for more than a year. So upon that it was made . 
a queſtion, whether by that the Parliament was not diſſolv- boat ne le. 
ed. The argument for it was laid thus. By the ancient 8#lity of a 
laws a Parliament was to be held once a year, and oftener ß 
need be: It was ſaid, the words, F need be, in one act, which 

were not in another that enacted an annual Parliament with- 

out that addition, did not belong to the whole period, by 

which a ſeſſion was only to be held once a year if it was 
needful ; but belonged. only to the word offener So that the 

law was poſitive for a Parliament once a year: And if fo, 

then any act contrary to that law was an unlawful act: By 
conſequence, it could have no operation: From whence it 

was inferred, that the prorogation which did run beyond a 
year, and by conſequence made that the Parliament could 

not fit that year, was illegal; and that therefore the Parlia- 

ment could not fit by virtue of ſuch an illegal act. Lord 
Shafishnry laid hold on this with great 5 and he thought 

to work his point by it, The Duke of Buckingham was for 

every thing that would embroil matters. The Earl of Salis- 

tury was brought into it, who was a high ſpirited man, and 

had a very ill opinion of the Court. Lord V barton went alſo 

into it. And Lord Hollis writ a book for it: But a fit of 

the gout kepr him out of the way. All the reſt of the par- 

ty was againſt it. They ſaid, it was a ſubtilty: And it was 

very dangerous to hang ſo much weight upon ſuch weak 
grounds. The words, F need be, had been underſtood to 
belong to the whole act: And the long Parliament did not 
pretend to make annual Parliaments neceſſary, but inſiſted 

only on a triennial Parliament: If there had been need of 

a Parliament during that long prorogation, the King by pro- 
clamation might have diſſolved it, and called a new one. 

All that knew the temper of the Houſe of Commons were 

much troubled at this diſpute, that was like to riſe on ſuch - 

2 point. It was very certain the majority of both Houſes, 

who only could judge it, would be againſt it. And they 
thought ſuch an attempt to force a diſſolution, would make 

the Commons do every thing that the Court deſired. Lord 
Hallfax ſer himſelf much againſt this; and did it not with- 

out expreſſing great ſharpneſs againſt Lord e e who 

could not be managed in this matter. So, upon the firſt open- 

inp the ſeſſion, the debate was brought on: And theſe Lords 

ſtood againſt the whole Houſe. That matter was ſoon de- 
cided by a queſtion. | 5 K But 
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WYV days, whether theſe Lords were not liable to cenſure, for 


The Lords Councils, to call any one to an account for it: They might with 


that moved 
it lent to the 


Tower. 


Nation into great diſorder, and to bring the legality of a 
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But then a ſecond debate roſe, which held for two 


offering a debate, that might create great diſtractions 
in the ſubject's minds, concerning the legality of Parlia- 
ment. Lord Halliſax with the reſt of the party ar- 
gued againſt it ſtrongly. They ſaid, if an idle motion was 
made, and checked at firſt, he that made it might be cen- 
fured for it, tho' it was ſeldom, if ever, to be practiſed in 
a free Council, where every man was not bound to be wiſe 
nor to make no impertinent motion: But when the motion 
was entertained, and a debate followed, and a queſtion was 
put upon it, it was deſtructive to the freedom of publick 


the ſame juſtice call them to an account for their debates 
and votes: So that no man was ſafe, unleſs he could know 
where the majority would be: Here would be a precedent 
to tip down ſo many Lords at a time, and to parboil the 
Houſe, as often as any party ſhould have a preat majority, 
It was ſaid on the other hand, here was a deſign to put the 


Parliament into diſpute. So it was carried to oblige them to aſk 
pardon as delinquents: Otherwiſe it was reſolved to ſend them 
to the Tower. They refuſed to aſk pardon; and ſo were 
ſent thither. The Earl of Salisbury was the firſt that was 
called on: For the Duke of Buckingham went out of the 
Houſe. He deſired, he might have his ſervants to wait on 
him: And the firſt he named was his cook; which the 
King reſented highly, as carrying in it an inſinuation of the 
worſt ſort. The Earl of Hafisbury made the ſame demand. 
But the Lord Wharton did not aſk for his cook. The Duke 
of Buckingham came in next day; and was ſent after them 
ro'the Tower. And they were ordered to continue priſoners 
during the pleaſure of the Houſe, or during the King's plea- 
ſure. They were much viſited. So to check that, tho? no 
complaint was made of their behaviour, they were made cloſe 
priſoners, not to be viſited without leave from the King, or 
the Houſe: And particular obſervations were made of all 
thoſe that aſked leave. This was much cried out on: And 
the Earl of Dajby's long impriſonment afterwards, was thought 
a juſt retaliation. for the violence with which he drove this 
on. Three of the Lords lay in the Tower for ſome months: 
But they were ſet at liberty upon their petitioning the King. 
Lord Shafisbury would not petition: But he moved in the 
King's Bench that he might — . The King's 


juſtice, 
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juſtice, he ſaid, was to be diſpenſed in that Court. The 1677 
Court ſaid, he was committed by an order from the Houfe SW 
of Lords, which was a Court ſuperior to them: So they 
could take no cognizance of the matter. Lord Danby cen- 
fared this motion highly, as done in contempt of the Houſe 
of Lords; and ſaid, he would make uſe of it againſt him 
next ſeſſion of Parliament. Yet he was often forced to make 
the ſame motion at that bar: And he complained of the in- 
juſtice of the Court for refuſing to bail or diſcharge him, 
tho' in that they followed the precedent, which at this time 
was directed by himſelf. | | 

The debate about the diflolution of the Parliament, had proceedings 
the effect in the Houſe of Commons that was forſeen : For meh 
the Commons were much inflamed againſt Lord Shafisbnry, 
and his party. They at firſt voted 6000900 J. for the build- 
ing thirty ſhips: For they reſolved to begin with a popu- 
lar bill. A clauſe was put in the bill by the Country party, 
that the money ſhould be accounted for to the Commons, 
in hope that the Lords would alter that clauſe, and make 
it accountable to both Houſes; which was done by the Lords, 
and conferences were held upon it. The Lords thought, 
that, ſince they paid their ſhare of the tax, it was not rea- 
ſonable to exclude them from the accounts. The Commons 
adhered to rheir clauſe: And the bill was in great danger of 
being loſt. But the King prevailed with the Lords to re- 
cede. An additional exciſe, that had been formerly given, 
was now falling: So they continued that for three years lon- 
ger. And they were in all things ſo compliant, that the 
Court had not for many years had fo hopeful a ſeſſion as this 
was. But all was changed of a ſudden. 

The King of France was then making one of his early air; in 
campaigns in Flanders; in which he at firſt took Yalencien- Flanders. 
nes, and then divided his Army in two. He with one be- 
ſieged Cambray: And the other commanded by his brother 
beſieged St. Omer. But, tho? I intend to ſay little of foreign 
affairs, yet where I came to the knowledge of particulars 
that I have not ſeen in any printed relations, I will venture 
to ſet them down. Turenne's death was a great blow to the 
King of France; but not to his Miniſters, whom he deſpiſ- 
ed, and who hated him. But the King had ſuch a perſo- 
nal regard to him, that they were afraid of oppoſing him 
too much. He was both the moſt cautious, and the moſt oblig- 
ing General that ever commanded an Army. He had the 
art of making every man love him, except thoſe e 

| they 
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1677 they came in ſome competition with him: For he was apt 
co treat them with too much contempt. It was an extraor- 
dinary thing that a random cannon ſhot ſhould have killed 

bim. He ſat by the balance of his body a while on the ſad- 
dle, but fell down dead in the place: And a great deſign he 

had, which probably would have been fatal to the German 

Army, died with him. The Prince of Conde was ſent to 
command the Army to his great affliction: For this was a 

; declaration, that he was eſteemed inferior to Turenne, which 
5 he could not well bear, tho' he was inferior to him in all 
. that related to the command; unleſs it was in a day of bat- 
tel, in which the preſence of mind, and vivacity of thought, 

which were wonderful in him, gave him ſome advantage. 

But he had too much pride, to be fo obliging as a General 

ought to be. And he was too much a ſlave to pleaſure, and 

gamed too much, to have that conſtant application to his 

buſineſs that the other had. He was entirely loſt in the 

King's good opinion, not only by reaſon of his behaviour 

during his minority. But, after that was forgiven, once when 

the King was ill, not without apprehenſions, he ſent for 

him, and recommended his ſon to his care, in caſe he ſhould 

die at that time. But he, inſtead of receiving this, as a great 

mark of confidence, with due acknovledgments, expoſtulat- 

ed upon the ill uſage he had met with. The King reco- 

vered; but never forgot that treatment, and took all occaſi- 

ons to mortify him; which the Miniſters knew well, and 
ſeconded him in it: So that, bating the outward reſpect due 

to his birth, they treated him very hardly in all his pretenſions. 

| The Frexch The French: King came down to Flanders in 76, and 
Sugeccclin- Gt took Conde, and then beſieged. Bouchain. The hege 
aby d went on in form: And the King lay with an Army 
Prince of covering it, when on a ſudden the Prince of Orange drew 
Orogee bis Army together, and went up almoſt to the King's camp, 
offering him battle. All the Marſhals and Generals con- 
chided' that battle was to be given, and that the war would 
be that day ended. The King heard all this coldly. Schom- 
beug was nevily made a Marthal ; and had got great honour 
the year before againſt the Prince of Orange, in railing the ſiege 
of Macſtriclt. He commanded in a quarter at ſome diſtance. 
The King ſaid, he would come to no reſolution, till he 
heard his opinion. Louvoy ſent for him by a confident per- 
ſon; hom he ordered toↄtell him what had happen'd; and 
that, in any opinion he was to give, he muſt conſider the King's 
perſon. So, when he came to the King's tent, a council of 
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the ſiege of Boucham: A young General was come up on a 
geſperate humour to offer him battle: He did not doubt, but 
it would be a glorious deciſion of the war: But the King 
ought to conſider his own deſigns, and not to be led out of 
theſe by any bravado, or even by the great hope of ſucceſs: 
The King ought to remain in his poſt , till the place was 
taken: Otherwiſe he ſuffered another man to be the maſter of 
his counſels and actions. When the place was taken, then he 
was to come to new counſels: But till then he thought he was to 
purſue his firſt deſign. The King ſaid Schomberg was in the 
right: And he was applauded that day, as a better Courtier than 
a General. I had all this from his own mouth. 

To this I will add a pleaſant paſſage, that the Prince of 


Conde told young Rouvigny, now Earl of Galloway. The King 


of France has never yet fought a bartel; and has a mighty 
notion of that matter: And, it ſeems, he apprehends the dan- 
ger of it too much. Once he was chiding the Prince of Conti 
for his being about to fight a combat with a man of quality. 
The King told him, he ought to conſider the dignity of his 
blood, and not put himſelf on the level with other ſubjects; 
and that his uncle had declined fighting on that very account. 
The Prince of Conti anſwered, my uncle might well have done 
ſo, after he had won two battels; but I, who have yet done no- 


thing, muſt pretend to no ſuch diſtinction. The King told 


this anſwer to the Prince of Conaè, who ſaw he was nettled 
with it. So he ſaid to him, that his nephew had in that ſpoke 
like a young man: For winning of a battel was no great 
matter; ſince, tho he who commanded had the glory of it, 
yet it was the ſubalterns that did the buſineſs: In which he 
thought he pleaſed the King; and for which he laughed hear- 
tily at him, when he told the ſtory, The late King told me, 
that in theſe campaigns the Spamards were both ſo igriorant 
and ſo backward, fo proud and yet ſo weak, that they would 
never own their feebleneſs, or their wants, to him. They 
pretended they had ſtores, when they had none; and thou- 
ſands, when they ſcarce had hundreds. He had in their coun- 
ſels often deſired, that they would give him only a true ſtate 
of their garriſons and magazines. But they always gave it 
falſe. So that for ſome campaigus all was loft; metelybecauſe 


they deceived him in the ſtrength they pretended they had. 


At laſt he believed nothing they ſaid, but ſent his own officers 
to examine every thing: {Monterey was awile man, and a good 
(61 1 Governor, 
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war was called: And Schomberg was ordered to deliver his opi- 1677 
nion firſt. He ſaid, the King was there on deſign to cover 
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1677 Governor, but was a coward. Lilla Hermoſa was a brave man, 
but ignorant and weak. Thus the Prince had a fad time of 
it every campaign. But none was ſo unhappy as this: In 
which, upon the loſs of Valenciennes, he looking on St. Owe; 
as more important than Cambray, went thither, and ventured 
a battle too raſhly. Luxembourgh, with a great body of horſe, 
came into the Duke of Orleans s Army, juſt as they were engag- 
ing. Some regiments of marines, on whom the Prince de- 
pended much, did baſely run away, Yet the other bodies 
fought ſo well, that he loſt not much, beſides the honour of 
Cambrayand the day. But upon that St. Omer did immediately capitulate, 
taken, as Cambray did ſome days after. It was thought, that the 
King was jealous of the honour his brother had got in that 
action; for he never had the command of an army after that 
time: And, courage being the chief good quality that he had, 
it was thought his having no occaſion given him to ſhew it 

flowed from ſome particular reaſon. 
The Houſe Theſe things happening during this Seſſion of Parliament, made 
mons prelſf great impreſſion on all peoples minds. Sir . Conentry opened the 
3 buſineſs in the Houſe of Commons; and ſhewed the danger of all 
the war. theſe Provinces falling under the power of France; which muſt 
endinthe ruinof the United Provinces, if a timely ſtop were not 
put to the progreſs the French were making. He demonſtrat- 
ed, that the intereſt of England made it neceſſary for the King 
to withdraw his mediation, and enter into the alliance againſt 
France. And the whole Houſe went into this. There were 
great complaints made of the regiments that the King kept 
in the French army, and of the great ſervice that was done 
by them. It is true, the King ſuffered the Duch to make le- 
vies, But there was another fort of encouragement given to 
the levies for France, particularly in Scozlanud; where it looked 
liker a preſs than a levy. They had not only the publick 
jails given them to keep their men in: But, when theſe were 
full, they had the caſtle of Edenburgh aſſigned them, till ſhips 
were ready for their tranſport. Some, that were put in priſon 
for Conventicles, were, by order of Council, delivered to their 
officers. The Spamſh Embaſſador heard of this, and made 
great complaints upon it. So a Proclamation was ordered, 
prohibiting any more levies. But Duke Lauderdale kept it up 
ſome days, and writ down to haſten the levies away; for a Pro- 
clamation was coming down againſt them. They were all 
ſhipped off, but had not ſailed, when the Proclamation came 
down: Vet it was kept up, till they ſailed away. One of the 
ſhips was driven back by ſtreſs of weather: But no care == 
5 Wo taken 
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taken to execute the Proclamation. So apparently was that 1677 
Kingdom in a French management. A 

The Houſe of Commons preſſed the King, by repeated ad- 
dreſſes, to fall into the intereſt of Europe, as well as into his 
own. The King was uneaſy at this, and ſent them ſeveral an- 
ory meſſages. Peace and war, he faid, were undoubtedly 

matters within his prerogative, in which they ought not to 
meddle. And the King in common diſcourſe remembred often 
the Parliament's engaging his father and grandfather in the af- 
fairs of Germany, and to break the match with Spam, which 
proved fatal to them: And he reſolved not to be ſerved in = 
a manner. Upon this occaſion, Lord Daub ſaw his error, of he- 
glecting the leading men, and reckoning upon a majority, ſuch 
as could be made: For theſe leading men did ſo entangle the 
debates, and over- reached thoſe on whom he had practiſed, that 
they, working on the averſion that the Eugliſh Nation natu- 
rally has to a French intereſt, ſpoiled the hopefulleſt Seſſion 
the Court had had of a great while, before the Court was 
well aware of it. The King, who was yet firmly united with 
France, diſmifled them with a very angry ſpeech, checking 
them for going ſo far in matters that were above them, and 
that belonged only to him: Tho' they brought to him ma- 
ny precedents in the Reigns of the higheſt ſpirited of all our 
Kings, in which Parliaments had not only offered general ad- 
vices, about the entring into wars, but even ſpecial ones, as 
to the conduct that was to be held in them. The whole Na- 
tion thought it a great happineſs, to ſee a Seſhon, that Lord 
 SJhaftsbury's willfulneſs had, as it were, driven in to the Court, 
end with doing ſo little miſchief ; far contrary to all mens ex- 
pectations. 4 1122 3621 

When the Seſſion was over, Lord Danby law his ruin was Dany de- 
inevitable, if he could not bring the King off from a French gant 
intereſt: Upon which he ſet himſelf much to it. And, as he Hane 
talked with an extraordinary zeal againſt France on all occaſi- 
ons, ſo he preſſed the King much to follow the advices of his 
Parliament. The King ſeemed to jinſiſt upon this, that he 
would once have a peace made, upon the grounds that he had 
concerted with France: And, when that was done, he would 
enter next day into the Alliance. But he ſtood much upon 
this; that having once engaged with Hrauce in the war, he 
could not with honour turn againſt #-axce, till it was at an 
end. This was ſuch a refining in a point of honour, which 
that King had not on all other occaſions conſidered ſo much, - 3 
that all men believed there was ſomewhat elſe at the — 
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The HIS TOR Y of the Reign 
The Earl of Danby continued to give, by Sir William Temple, 
all poſſible aſſurances to the Prince of Orange, preſſing him 
likewiſe to make ſome compliances on his fide. And he gave 
him great hopes of bringing about a marriage with the Duke's 
Daughter; which was univerſally deſired by all the Proteſtant 
party, both at home and abroad. Great offers were made to 
the Duke to draw him ipto the Alliance. He was offered the 
command of the whole force of the Allies. And he ſeemed 
to be wrought on by the proſpect of ſo great an authority. 
There was a party that were ſtill very jealous of Lord Dayjy 
in all this matter. Some thought, all this was artifice; that 


a war would be offered to the next Seſſion, only to draw mo- 


ney from the Parliament, and thereby to raiſe an army; and 
that, when the army was raiſed, and much money given to 
ſupport it, all would be fold to France for another great ſum; 
and that the Parliament would be brought to give the money 
to pay an army for ſome years, till the Nation ſhould be ſub- 
dued to an entire compliance with the Court. It was given out, 
that this muſt be the ſcheme by which he maintained himſelf 
in the King and the Duke's confidence, even when he declar- 
ed himſelf an open enemy to that which they were ſtill ſup- 


| porting. This he did with ſo little:decency, that at Sancrofr's 


* 


The Prince 
of Orange 


came into 
England. 


, 


- 
. 


had taken care, by all his creatures about the King, to put 


conſecration dinner, he began a health, to the confuſion 


of all that were not for a war with France. He got the 


Prince of Orange to aſk the King's leave to come over at the 
end of the campaign: With which the Court of France was 
not pleaſed; for they ſuſpected a deſign for the marriage. 
But the King: aſſured Barillon, who was lately ſent over Em- 
baflador in Conrtin's place, that there was not a thought of 
that; and that the Prince of Orange had only a mind to talk 
with him: And he hoped, he ſhould bring him into ſuch 
meaſures, as ſhould produce a ſpeedy peace. | 

The campaign ended unſucceſsfully to the Prince: For he 
ſat down before Charleroy, but was forced to raiſe the 
ſiege. When that was over, he came to Eugland, and ſtaid 
ſome time in it, talking with his two uncles about a peace. 
But they could not bring him up to their terms. After a 
fruitleſs ſtay for ſome weeks, he intended to go back without 
propoſing marriage. He had no mind to be denied: And he 
ſaw no hope of ſucceeding, unleſs he would enter more entire- 
ly into his uncle's meaſutes. Lord Danby, preſſed his ſtaying 
a few days longer, and that the management of that matter 
might be left to him So next Monday motning, after he 


him 


1 
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him in a very good humour, he came to the King, and told 1677 


him, he had received Letters from all the beſt friends his 
Majeſty had in Eugland, and ſhewed a bundle of them; (in 
which he was pretty ſure the King would not trouble himſelf 
to read them; probably they were written as he had directed.) 
They all agreed, he ſaid, in the ſame advice, that the King 
ſhould make a marriage between the Prince of Orange and the 
Duke's daughter: For they all believed he came over on that 
account: And; if he went away without it, no body would 
doubt, but that he had propoſed it, and had been denied. 
Upon which: the Parliament would certainly make addreſſes to 
the King for it. And if the marriage was made upon that, 
the King would loſe the grace and thanks of it: But if it was 
fill denied, even after the addreſſes of both Houſes, it would 
raiſe jealouſies that might have very ill conſequences. Where- 
as, if the King did it of his own motion, he would have the 
honour of it: And, by ſo doing, he would bring the Prince 
into a greater dependance on himſelf, and beget in the Nati- 
on ſuch a good opinion of him, as would lay a foundation for 
a mutual confidence. This he enforced with all the topicks 
he could think on. The King ſaid, the Prince had not ſo 
much as propoſed it: Lord Danby owned he had ſpoke of it to 
himſelf; and ſaid, that his not moving it to the King was 
only, becauſe he apprehended he was not like to ſucceed in it. 
The King ſaid next, my brother will never conſent to it. 
Lord Danhy anſwered, perhaps not, unleſs the King took it 
upon him to command it: And he thonght it was the Duke's 
intereſt to have it done, even more than the King's: All 
people were now poſſeſs'd of his being a Papiſt, and were very 
_ apprehenſive of it: But if they ſaw his daughter given to 

one that was at the head of the Proteſtant intereſt, it would 
very much ſoften thoſe apprehenſions, when it did appear 
that his religion was only a perſonal thing, not to be derived 
to his children after him. With all this the King was con- 
vinced. So he ſent for the Duke, Lord Danby ſtaying {till 
with him. When the Duke came, the King told him he had 
ſent for him, to deſire he would conſent to a thing that he 
Was ſure was as much for his intereſt, as it was for his own 
quiet and fatisfaction. The Duke, without aſking what it 


was, ſaid, he would be ready always to comply with the King's 


pleaſure in every thing. So the King left it to the Lord Dan- 
by to ſay over all he had ſaid on that head to himſelf, The 
Duke ſeemed much concerned. But the King ſaid to him; 
Brother, I deſire it of you for my ſake, as well as your own: 
5 M And 
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1677 And upon that the Duke conſented to it. So Lord Danby 
ſent immediately for the Prince; and in the King's name or- 
dered a Council to be preſently ſummoned. Upon the Prince's 
coming, the King, in a very obliging way, ſaid to him; Ne- 

hew, it is not good for man to be alone, I will give you a 
belp meet for you: And ſo he told him be would beſtow his 
niece on him. And the Duke, with a ſeeming heartineſs, 
ve his confent in very obliging terms: The King adding, 
Leer, remember that love and war do not agree well toge- 
= ther. In the mean while the news of the intended marriage 
= went over the Court and Town. All, except the French and the 
1 Popiſh party, were much pleaſed with it. Barillon was amaz- 
ed. He went to the Ducheſs of Poriſinonub; and got her to 

ſend all her creatures to deſire to fpeak to the King: She writ 

ine Dae him likewiſe ſeveral Billets to the ſame purpoſe. But Lord 
daughter. Danby had ordered the Council to be called: And he took 
care, that neither the King nor the Duke ſhould be ſpoke to, 

till the matter was declared in Council. And when that was 

done, the King preſented the Prince to the young Lady, as the 

perſon he defigned ſhould be her huſband. When Harilhon 

ſaw it was gone ſo far, he ſent a courier to the Court of France 
with the news: Upon whole arrival Mountague, that was then 
our Embaſſador there, was ſent for. When he came to Ver/ailles, 
he ſaw the King the moſt moved, that he had ever obſerved him 
to be. Heaſkedhim, when was the marriage to be made? Moun- 
tague underſtood not what he meant. So he explained all to him. 
Mountague proteſted to him, that he knew nothing of the 
whole matter. That King ſaid, he always believed the journey 
would end in this: And he ſeemed to think that our Court had 
now forſaken him. He ſpoke of the King's part in it more 
decently ; but expoſtulated ſeverely on the Duke's part, who 
had now given his daughter to the greateſt enemy he had in 
the world. To all this Mowntague had no anſwer to make. 
But next night he had a courier with letters, from the 
King, the Duke, and the Prince, to the King of France. 
The Prince had no mind to this piece of courtſhip: But his 
uncle obliged him to it, as a civility due to kindred and 
blood. The King aſſured the King of France, that he had 
made the match on deſign to engage the Prince to be more 
tractable in the treaty, that was now going on at Mimeguen. 
The King of Hance received theſe letters civilly; but did not 
ſeem much ſatisfied with them. Mauntague was called over 
ſoon after this, to get new inſtructions. And Lord Danby 
aſked kim, how the King of Frauce received the news of the 

br f M marriage. 
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| marriage. He anſwered, AS he would have done the loſs of an 1 677 


army; and that he had {poke very hardly of the Duke, for SY V 
N conſenting to it, and not at leaſt acquainting him with it. 
N Lord Danby anſwered, he wronged him; for he did not know 
| of it an hour before it was publiſhed, and the King himſelf 

not above two hours. All this relation I had from Mountague 

himſelf. It was a maſter-piece .indeed, and the chief thing | 
in the Earl of Dazbys miniſtry, for which the Duke never 

forgave him. | 

Upon the general ſatisfaction that this marriage gave the 1678 

whole Nation, a new ſeſſion of Parliament was called in the: 
beginning of the year 78: To which the King declared the 

ſenſe he had of the dangerous ſtate their neighbours were in, 

and that it was neceſſary he ſhould be put in a poſture to bring 

things to a balance. So the Houſe was preſſed to ſupply the 

King in ſo plentiful a manner, as the occaſion did require. 

The Court aſked money, boch for an army, and a fleet, Sir 

HMilliam Coventry ſnewed the great inconvenjence of raiſing a 

land army, the danger that might follow on it, the little uſe 

could be made of it, and the great charge it muſt put the Na- 

tion to: He was for hiring bodies from the German Princes, 
and for aſſiſting the Duich with money: And he moved to re- 

cal our troops from France, and to employ them in the Dich 

Service: He thought, that which did more properly belong 

to England, was to ſet out a great fleet, and to cut off the 

Freach trade every where; for they were then very high in 

their manufactures and trade; their: people were ingenious 

as well as (induſtrious; they wrought hard, and lived low; ſo 

they ſold cheaper than others .could do; and it was found, 

that we ſent very near a million of our money in ſpecie every 

year for the balance of our trade with them. But the King 3 
had promiſed ſo many Commiſhons to men of quality in both —_— 
Houles, that this carried it for a land army. It was ſaid, 1 
what hazard could there be from an army commanded by men 


of eſtates, as this was to he? A ſevere act paſs'd ani 
importation of the French manufactures or growth for three 


years, and to the next ſeſſion of Parliament after that. This 
was made as ſtrict as was poſſible: And for a year after it was 
well look'd to. But the merchants found ways to evade it: 
And the Court was too much reach, not to connive at the 
breach of it. In the, preamble of this Act it was ſet forth, that 
we were in an actual War with Fauce. This was excepted to, 
as not true in fact. But the Miniſtry affirmed we were already | | 
engaged fo far with the Allies, that it was really a war, gp 
| that 
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412 TheHISTORY of the Reign 
1678 that our troops were already called from France. Coventry in 
YL ſome heat ſaid, the King was engaged, and he would rather 
be guilty of the murder of forty men, than to do any thing 
to retard the progreſs of the war. The oddneſs of the expreſ- 
ſion made it to be often objected afterwards to him. A poll 
bill was granted, together with the continuance'of the addi- 
{ Supplies gi- tional Sms, that were near falling off. Six hundred thou- 
* ven wa ſand pound was alſo given for a land army, and for a fleet. 
=: All the Court party magnified the deſign of raiſing an army. 
They faid, the employing hired troops was neithet Honourable 
nor ſafe, The Spaniards were willing to put Offend and Mer 
port in our hands: And we could not be anſwerable for theſe 
places, if they were not kept by our own people. 
The French. At this time the King of France made a ſtep that ſtruck 
* terror into the Dich, and 'enflamed the Engliſh out of mea- 
fore, © Louvoy till then was rather his father's aſſiſtant, than a 
miniſter upon his own foot. He at this time gained the credit 
with the King, which he maintained ſo long afterwards. He 
propoſed to him the taking of Ghent; and thought that the 
King's getting into ſuch a place, ſo near the Dich, would 
immediately diſpoſe them to a peace. But it was not eaſy to 
bring their army ſo ſoon about it, without being obſerved: 
So the execution ſeemed impoſſible. He therefore laid ſuch a 
fcheme of marches and countermarches, as did amuſe all the 
Allies. Sometimes the defign ſeemed to be on the Rhine: 
Sometimes on Luxemburgh. And while their forces were ſent 
to defend thoſe places, where they apprehended the deſign was 
Jaid, and that none of the French Generals themſelves did a 
prehend what the true deſign was, all on the ſudden Ghem 
was inveſted: And both town and citadel were quickly taken. 
This was Lowooy's maſter-piece. And it had the intended effect. 
It brought the Duich to reſolve on a peace, The French King 
might have taken Bruges, Offend and Newport, But he 
only took Zyres; for he had no mind to provoke the Eugliſb. 
5 He was ſure of his point by the fright this put the Duich in. 
{ We were much alarmed at it. And the Duke of Monmouth was 
immediately ſent over with ſome of the Guards. 
The affairs But the Parliament grew jealous, as they had great cauſe 
ot core given them, both by what was then doing in Scorland, and by 
the management they obſerved at Court. And now | 
muſt look Northward to a very extraordinary ſcene that open- 
ed there. Duke Lauderdale and bis Ducheſs went to Scotland 
the former year. Her deſign was to marry her Daughters in- 
to two of the great Families of Scotland, Argile and — 
| 5 hic 
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of the numbers and deſperate tempers of thoſe who were in- 


life; and that the rather, becauſe the perſon that had made 
the attempt on him was let live ſtill. Upon this I muſt tell 
what bad paſt three years before this. Sharp had obſerved a 
man that kept ſhop at his door, who look'd very narrowly at 
him always as he paſs'd by: And he fancied, he was the man 
that had ſhot at him fix years before. So he ordered him to 
be taken up, and examined. It was found, he had two piſtols 
by him, that were deeply charged, which encreaſed the ſuſpicion. 
Yet the man denied all. But Harp got a friend of his to go 
to him, and deal with him to make a full confeſhon: And he 
made ſolemn promiſes, that he would procure his pardon. 
His friend anſwered, he hoped he did not intend to make uſe of 
him to trepan a man to his ruin. Upon that, with lifted up 
hands, Sharp promiſed by the living God, that no hurt ſhould 
come to him, if he made a full diſcovery. The perſon came 
again to him, and faid, if a promiſe was made in the King's 
name, the priſoner would tell all. So it was brought before 
the Council. Lord Rohes, Halion, and Primeroſe were ordered 
to examine him. Primeroſe ſaid, it would be a ſtrange force 
of eloquence, to perſuade a man to confeſs, and be Ranged. 
So Duke Lauderdale, being the King's Commiſſioner, gave 
them power to promiſe him his life. And as ſoon as theſe 
Lords told him this, he immediately kneeled down, and con- 
feſſed the fact, and told the whole manner of it. Thete was 
but one perſon privy to it, who was then dead. Harp was 
tronbled to fee ſo ſmall a diſcovery made: Yet they could 
not draw more from him. So then it was conſidered, what 
ſhould be done to him. Some moved the cutting off his right 
hand. Others faid, he might learn to practiſe with his left 
hand, and to take his revenge; therefore they thought both 
hands ſhould be cut off. Lord Rozhes, who was a pleaſant 
man, ſaid, how ſhall he wipe his breech then. This is not 
very decent to be mentioned in ſuch a work, if it were not 
neceſſary; for when the truth of the promife now given was 
afterwards called in queſtion, this jeſt was called to mind, and 
made the whole matter to be remembred. But Primeroſe mov- 
ed, that ſince life was promiſed, which the cutting off a limb 
might endanger, it was better to keep him priſoner during life 
in a caſtle they had in the Baſs, a rock in the mouth of the 


Hh: And thither he was ſent. Biit it was thought neceſſaty 


to make him repeat his confeſſion in a Court of Judicature: 
o he was brought ĩnto the Juſtiriary Court, upon ati inditement 
2 5 N for 
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which ſhe did. But, things being then in great diſorder, by reaſon 16 78 


| | j 542 : Mitchell's 
tercommoned, Harp pretended, he was in great danger of his ria. 
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1678 for the crime, to which it was expected he ſhould plead puilty, 
gut the Judge, who bated Sharp, as he went up to the bench, 


from men, when they were perhaps drunk, or out of their 


paſſing by the priſoner ſaid to him, Confeſs nothing, unleſs you 


are {ure of your limbs as well as of your life. Upon this hint 


he, apprehending the danger, refuſed to confeſs: Which bein 

reported to the Council, an a& was paſt mentioning the pro- 
miſe and his confeſhon, and adding, that ſince he had retracted his 
confeſſion, they likewiſe recalled the promiſe of pardon: The 
meaning of which was this, that, if any other evidence was 
brought againſt him, the promiſe ſhould not cover him: But 
it ſtill was underſtood, that this promiſe ſecured him from any 
ill effect by his own confeſſion. The thing was almoſt forgot 
after four years, the man being in all reſpe&s very inconſider- 
able. But now harp would have his life. So Duke Lauderdale 
gave way to it: And he was brought to Adenburgh in order to 
his trial. Misbit, who had been the King's Advocate, and was 
one of the worthieſt and learnedeſt men of the age, was turned 
out. And Mackenzie was put in his place, who was a man of 
much life and wit, but he was neither equal nor correct in it: 
He has publiſhed many books, ſome of law, but all full of faults; 
for he was a ſlight and ſuperficial man. Lockhart was aſſigned 
counſel for the priſoner. And now that the matter came again 
into peoples memory, all were amazed at the proceeding. Prime- 
roſe was turned out of the place of Lord Regiſter, and was 
made Juſtice General. He fancied orders had been given to 
raze the Act that the Council had made: So he turned the 
books, and he found the Act ſtill on record. He took a copy 
of it, and ſent it to Muchell's Counſel ; That was the priſoner's 
name. And, a day or two before the trial, he went to Duke 


Lauderdale, who, together with Sharp, Lord Rothes, and Lord 


Halton, were ſummoned as the priſoner's witneſſes. He told him, 
many thought there had been a promiſe of life given. Duke 
Lauderdale denied it ftifly. Primeroſe ſaid, he heard there was an 
Act of Council made about it, and he wiſhed that might be 
looked into. Duke Lauderdale ſaid, he was ſure it was not 


poſſible, and he would not give himſelf the trouble to turn 


over the books of Council. Primero/e, who told me this, ſaid 
his conſcience led him to give Duke Lauderdale this warning 
of the matter, but that he was not ſorry to ſee him thus re- 
je& it. The trial was very ſolemn. The confeſſion was brought 
againſt him, as full evidence: To which Lockhart did plead, 
to the admiration of all, to ſhew that no extrajudicial confeſ- 
ſion could be allowed in a Court. The hardſhips of a priſon, 
the hopes of life, with other practices, might draw confeſſions 


4 # | ſenſes. 
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of King CHARLES II. 4 
ſenſes. He brought upon this a meaſure of learning, that a- 1678 FE 
mazed the audience, out of the lawyers of all civilized Nati- VV 


ons. And; when it was oppoſed to this, that the Council was a 
Court of Judicature, he ſhewed, that it was not the proper Court 
for crimes of this nature, and that it had not-proceeded in 
this as a Court of Judicature. And he brought out likewiſe a 
great deal of learning upon thoſe heads. But this was over- 
ruled by the Court, and the confeſſion was found to be judicial. 
The next thing pleaded for him was, that it was drawn from 
him upon hope and promiſe of life: And to this Sharp was 
examined. The perſon he had ſent to Mitchell gave a full evi- 
dence of the promiſes he had made him: But Sharp denied 
them all. He alſo denied he heard any promiſe of life made 
him by the ee So did the Lords Lauderdale, Rothes, and 
Halton, to the aſtoniſhment of all that were preſent. Lockhart 
upon that produced a copy of the Act of Council, that made 
expreſs mention of the promiſe given, and of his having con- 
feſſed upon that. And the priſoner prayed that the books of 
Council, which lay in a room over that in which the Court 
fart, might be ſent for. Lockhart pleaded, that fince the 
Court had judged that the Council was a Judicature, all peo- 
ple had a right to ſearch into their regiſters; and the pri- 
ſoner, who was like to ſuffer by a confeſhon made there, oughe 5 
to have the benefit of thoſe books. Duke Lauderdale, who was 
in the Court only as“ a witneſs, and ſo had no right to ſpeak, 
ſtood up, and ſaid, he and thoſe other noble perſons were 
not brought thither to be accuſed of perjury ; and added, that 
the books of Council were the King's ſecrets, and that no 
Court ſhould have the peruſing of them. The Court was terrified 
with this, and the Judges were divided in opinion. Primeroſè, 
and one other, was for calling for the books. But three were 
of opinion, that they were not to furniſn the priſoner with evi- 
dence, but to judge of that which he brought. And here was 
only a bare copy, not atteſted upon oath, which ought not to 
bave been read. So, this defence being rejected, he was caſt 

As ſoon as the Court broke up, the Lords went up ſtairs, 2 7 
and to their ſhame: found the Act recorded, and figned'by 
Lord Rohes, as Preſident of the Council. He pretended} he 
ſigned every thing that the clerk of Council put in the book 
without reading it! And it was intended to throw it on him. 
But he, to clear himſelf, ſearched among his phpets, and femme 
2 draught of the Act in Nzbir's hand. So, he being rich, and 
one they had turned cut, they feſolved to put it upon him, 
and ro fine bi deeply. Bu be Seder 
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1678 for the crime, to which it was expected he ſhou 505 

gut the Judge, who hated es. as he went 255 = ach 
paſſing by the priſoner ſaid to him, Confeſs nothing Wick « 
are ſure of your limbs as well as of your life. Upon this 155 

he, apprehending the danger, refuſed to confeſs: Which bids 

reported to the Council, an a& was paſt mentioning the pro 
miſe and his confeſſion, and adding, that fince he had retracted his 
confeſſion, they likewiſe recalled the promiſe of pardon: The 
meaning of which was this, that, if any other evidence was 
brought againſt him, the promiſe ſhould not cover him: But 

it ſtill was underſtood, that this promiſe ſecured him from an 
ill effe& by his own confeſſion, The thing was almoſt for ka 
after four years, the man being in all reſpects very Loader 
able. But now Sharp would have his life. So Duke Lauderdale 
gave way to it: And he was brought ro Edenburgh in order to 
his trial. Misbit, who had been the King's Advocate, and was 
one of the worthieſt and learnedeſt men of the age, was turned 
out. And Mackenzie was put in his place, who was a man of 
much life and wit, but he was neither equal nor correct in it: 
He has publiſhed many books, ſome of law, but all full of faults; 
for he was a light and ſuperficial man. Lockhart was aſſigned 
counſel for the priſoner. And now that the matter came again 
into peoples memory, all were amazed at the proceeding. Prime- 
7oſe was turned out of the place of Lord Regiſter, and was 
made Juſtice General. He fancied orders had been given to 
raze the Act that the Council had made: So he turned the 
books, and he found the Act ſtill on record. He took a copy 
of it, and ſent it to Mitchell's Counſel: That was the priſoner's 
name. And, a day or two before the trial, he went to Dake 
Lauderdale, who, together with Sharp, Lord Rozhes, and Lord 
Halion, were ſummoned as the priſoner's witnefles. He told him, 
many thought there had been a promiſe of life given. Duke 
Lauderdale denied it ſtiffly. Primeroſe ſaid, he heard there was an 
Act of Council made about it, and he wiſhed that might be 
looked into. Duke Lauderdale ſaid, he was ſure it was not 
- poſſible, and he would not give himſelf the trouble to turn 
over the books of Council. Primeroſe, who told me this, ſaid 
his conſcience led him to give Duke Lauderdale this warning 
of the matter, but that he was not ſorry to ſee him thus re- 
ject it. The trial was very ſolemn. The confeſſion was brought 
5 againſt him, as full evidence: To which Lockhart did plead, 
| to the admiration of all, to ſhew that no extrajudicial confel- 
| ion could be allowed in a Court. The hardſhips of 2 priſon, 
the hopes of life, with other practices, might draw confeſſions 
from men, [when they were perhaps druok, or out of welt 
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ſenſes. He brought upon this a meaſure of learning, that a- 1628 
mazed the audience, out of the lawyers of all civilized Nati 


ons. And, when it was oppoſed to this, that the Council was a 
Court of Judicature, he ſhewed, that it was not the proper Court 
for crimes of this nature, and that it had not proceeded in 
this as a Court of Judicature. And he brought out likewiſe a 
great deal of learning upon thoſe heads. Bat this was over- 
ruled by the Court, and the confeſſion was found to be judicial. 
The next thing pleaded for him was, that it was drawn from 
him upon hope and promiſe of life: And to this Sharp was 
examined. The perſon he had ſent to Mitchell gave a full evi- 
dence of the promiſes he had made him : Bur Sharp denied 
them all. He alſo denied he heard any promiſe of life made 
him by the weep wag So did the Lords Lauderdale, Rothes, and 
Halion, to the aſtoniſhment of all that were preſent. Eockbart 
upon that produced a copy of the Act of Council, that made 
expreſs mention of the promiſe given, and of his having con- 
ſeſſed upon that. And the priſoner prayed that the books of 
Council, which lay in a room over that in which the Court 
fat, might be ſent for. Lockhart pleaded, that ſince the 
Court had judged that the Council was a Judicarure, all peo- 
ple had a right to ſearch into their regiſters; and the pri- 
ſoner, who was like to ſuffer by a confeſſion made there, oughe 


to have the benefit of thoſe books. Duke Lauderdale, who was 


in the Court only as/a witneſs, and ſo had no right to ſpeak, 
ſtood up, and ſaid, he and thoſe other noble perſons were 
not brought thither to be accuſed of perjury ; and added, that 
the books of Council were the King's ſecrets, and that no 
Court ſhould have the peruſing of them. The Court was terrified 
with this, and the Judges were divided in opinion. Primeroſe, 
and one other, was for calling for the books. But three were 
of opinion, that they were not to furniſh the priſoner with evi- 
dence, but to judge of that which he brought. And here was 
only a bare copy, not atteſted upon'oath, which ought not to 
have been read. So, this defence being rejected, he was caſt 
and condemned. ige i 6 r eee 


15 Ld A * 


As ſoon as the Court broke up, the Lords went up ſtairs, Aud con. 


and to their ſhame found! the Act recorded, and figned' by 
Lord Nothes, as Preſident of the Council. He pretended, he 
ligned every thing that the clerk of Council put in the book 
Vithout reading git. And it was intended to throw it on him. 
But he, to clear himſelf, ſearched amon g his papers, and found 
a draught of the Act in Mosbits haud. So, he being rich, and 
one they had turned out, they reſolved to put it upon him, 
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and to fine him deeply. But he examined the'Sederm in the 


2 demnation} 
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16738 book, and ſpoke to all who were there at the board, of wh om 
dine happened to be in Town, who were ready to depoſe 


on oath, that when the Council had ordered this Act vp 
drawn, the clerk of the Council deſired the help of the Kin 5 
Advocate in penning it, which he gave him; and his . 
approved by the Council. And now Lord Rovhes's jeſt was re- 
membred. Yet Duke Lauderdale ſtill ſtood to it, that the pro- 
miſe could only be for interceeding with the King for his par- 
don, fince the Council had not the power of pardoning in 
them. Lord Kincardin acted in this the part of a Chriſtian to 
an enemy. Duke Lauderdale had writ to him, he being then 
ſerving for him at Court, that he referred the account of M;:- 
chelÞs buſineſs to his brother's letters; in which the matter was 
truly related, that upon promiſe of life he had confeſſed the 
fact; and he concluded, deſiring him to aſk the King, that he 
would be pleaſed to make good the promiſe. Theſe letters I 
ſaw in Lord Kiacardin's hand. Before the trial he ſent a Bi- 
ſhop to Duke Lauderdale, deſiring him to conſider better of 
that matter, before he would upon oath deny it: For he was 
ſure he had it under his, and his brother's hand, tho? he could 
not yet fall upon their letters. But Duke Lauderdale deſpiſed 
this. Vet, before the execution he went to his houſe in the 
countrey, and there found the letters, and brought them 
in with him, and ſhewed them to that Biſhop. All this made 
ſome; impreſſion on Duke Lauderdale: And he was willing to 
grant a reprieve, and to refer the matter to the King. So a 
petition was offered to the Council: And he ſpoke for it. But 
Sharp faid, that was upon the matter the expoſing his perſon 
to any man that would attempt to murder him, ſince favour 
was to be ſhewed to ſuch an aſſaſſin. Then ſaid Duke Lauder- 
dale, in an impious jeſt, Let Machell glorify God in the graſs 
market, which was the place where he was to be hanged. This 
action, and all concern'd init, were look'd at by all people 
with khortor. And it was ſuch. a complication of treachery, per- 
jury, and cruelty, as the like had not perhaps been known. 
Vet Duke Lauderdale had a Chaplain, Hicles, afterwards Dean 


dnn bak of Morcaoſter, who publiſhed; a falſe and: partial relation of this 


5 mater, an order to the juſti 


Fin g oſ it. Primeruſt not only gave 
me ag account of this matter, but ſent me an authentick re- 
cord:of the trial, eyery page ſigned by the clerk of the Court; 
of which I have here given an abſtract. This I ſet down the more 
tully,i to let my readers ſee to hat a height in wickedneſs men 


may bg gartied, aſter they have once throw off good princi- 
piesa What Sharp did nom ta preſervebimſelf from ſuch prac- 
cices an probably that Which, both in the juſt judgment of God, 


ood 


and 
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and the enflamed fury of wicked men, brought him two years 1678 
after to ſuch a diſmal end. N 
This made way to more deſperate undertakings. Conven- 
ticles grew in the Weſt to a very unſufferable pitch: They 
had generally with them a troop of armed and deſperate men, 
that drew up, and ſent parties out to ſecure them. Duke Lau- 
derdale upon this threatned he would extirpate them, and ruin 
the whole countrey, if a ſtop was not put to thoſe meetings. 
The chief men of thoſe parts upon that went into Edenburgh: 
They offered to guard and aſſiſt any that ſhould be ſent to exe- 
cute the laws againſt all offenders; and offered to leave ſome 
as Hoſtages, who ſhould be bound body for body for their ſe- 
curity: They confeſſed there were many Conventicles held a- 
mong them in a moſt ſcandalous manner: But, tho' they met 
in the fields, and many of them were armed, yet, when their 
ſermons were done, they diſperſed themſelves: And there was 
no violent oppoſition made at any time to the execution of the 
lay: So, they ſaid, there was no danger of the publick peace of 
the countrey. Thoſe conventicling people were become very 
giddy and furious: And ſome hot and hair-brained young 
preachers had the chief following among them, who infuſed wild 
principles in them, which were diſowned by the chief men of 
the party. The truth was, the countrey was in a great di- 
ſtraction: And that was chiefly occaſioned by the ſtrange ad- 
miniſtration they were then under. Many grew weary of their The admi- 
countrey, and even of their lives. If Duke Lauderdale, or any there grew 
of his party, brought a complaint againſt any of the other ſide, vey violeae 
how falſe or frivolous ſoever, they were ſummoned upon it to — 
appear before the Council, as ſowers of ſedition, and as men 
that ſpread [ies of the Government: And upon the lighteſt 
pretences they were fined and impriſoned. When very illegal 
things were to be done, the common method was this: A let- 
ter was drawn for it to be ſigned by the Kin g, directing it up- 
on ſome colour of law or ancient practice: The King ſigned 
whatſoever was thus ſent to him: And when his letter was 
read in Council, if any of the lawyers or others of the board 
offered to object to it, he vas brow-beaten, as a man that oppoſ- 
ed the King's ſervice, and refuſed to obey his orders. And by 
theſe means things were driven to great extremitis. 
pon one of thoſe. letters, a new motion was ſet on foot, 
that went beyond all that had been yet made All the land- 
lords in the Weſtern Counties were requited to enter into bonds 
for themſelves, their wives, children, ſervautspitenantz, and 
all that lived upon their eſtates, that they ſnould not go to 
Conventicles, nor harbour any vagrant teachers, or anyilnger- 
„ communed 


G 


4218 
1658 communed perſons; and that they ſhould live in all 
VARY cording to law under the penalties of the laws. 
nerally refuſed 'by them: They faid, 
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points ac- 
This was ge- 
the law did not impoſe 


it on them: They could not be anſwerable for their ſervants, 


much leſs for their tenants: This put it in the power of ever 


ſervant or tenant to ruin them. 
Lauderdale writ to the King, that 


1 75 their refuſing this, Duke 
the countrey was in a ſtate of 


rebellion, and that it was neceſſary to proceed to hoſtilities for 


An army of 
Highlanders 
ſent to the 
Weſt upon 
free quarter. 


King's army. 


reducing them. So by a letter, ſuch as he ſent up, 
left it to him and the Council to take care of the publick peace 


the King 


in the beſt way they could. g 
Upon this all the force the King had was ſent into the weſt 


countrey, with ſome cannon, as if it had been for ſome dange- 
rons expedition : And letters were writ to the Lords in the 
Highlands, to ſend all the I. 1 they could to aſſiſt the 
The Marquiſs of Athol, to ſhew his great- 
neſs, ſent 2400 men. The Earl of Brazdalhin ſent 1500. 
And, in all, 8000 men were brought into the countrey, and let 
looſe upon free quarter. A Committee of Council was ſent to 
give neceſſary orders. Here was an Army. But no enemy ap- 
peared. The Highlanders were very unruly, and ſtole, and 
robbed every where. The gentlemen of the countrey were re- 
quired to deliver up their arms upon oath, and to keep no 
horſe: above four pound price. The gentlemen looked on, 
and would do notbing. This put Duke Lauderdale in ſuch a 


frenzy, that at Council table he made bare his arms above his 


elbow, and ſwore by Jehovah he wonld make them enter into 
thoſe bonds. Duke Hamilton, and others, who were vexed to 
ſee ſuch waſte made on their eſtates, in plowing time eſpeci- 
ally, came to Eabnburgh to try if it was poſſible to mollify him. 
ButaProclamation was iſſued out, requiring all the inhabitants of 
thoſe Counties to go to their houſes, to be affiſtant to the King's 
hoſt; and to obey ſuch orders as ſhonld be fent them. And 
by another Proclamation all men were forbidden to go out of 
the Kingdom without leave from the Council, on pretence that 
their ſtay was neceſſary for the King's ſervice: Theſe things 


ſeemed done on deſigu to force a rebellion; which they thought 


vould be ſoon quaſſi d, and would give a good colour for keep- 
ing up an atmy. And Duke Lauderdale's party 19 9 ſo 
much on this, that they began to divide in their 10pes the 
confilcated eſtates among them: So that on'Yalentine's day, 


joyappeared/initheir looks upon a falſe alarm that was brought 
them of an inſurrection: And they were as much dejeted, when 
theycknew it was? falſe] ' It was happy for the publick peace, 


DS NUILTOY that 


inſtead of drawing miſtrefles, they drew eſtates. And great 
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that the people were univerſally poſſeſſed with this opinion: 1678 
For when they ſaw a rebellion was deſired, they bore the pre 
ſent oppreſſion more quietly, than perhaps they would have 
done, if it had not been for that. All the chief men of the 
countrey were ſummoned before the Committee of Council, 
and charged with a great many crimes, of which they were 
required to purge themſelves by oath: Otherwiſe they would 
hold them guilty, and proceed againſt them as ſuch. It was 
in vain to pretend, that this was againſt all law, and was the 
practice only of the Courts of Inquiſition. Yet the gentlemen, 
being thus forced to it, did purge themſelves by oath. And, 
| after all the enquiries that were made, there did not appear one 
ſingle circumſtance to prove that any rebellion was intended. 
And, when all other things failed ſo evidently, recourſe was had 
to a writ, which a man who ſuſpects another of ill deſigns to- 
wards him may ſerve him with: And it was called Law-Bor- 
roughs, as moſt uſed in Borroughs. This lay againſt a whole 
family : The maſter was anſwerable, if any one of his houſhold 
broke it. So, by a new practice, this writ, was ſerved upon 
the whole countrey at the King's ſuit: And, upon ſerving the 
writ, ſecurity was to be given, much like the binding men to 
their good behaviour. Many were put in ptiſon for refuſing 
to give this ſecurity. C 

Duke Hamilton had intimation ſent him, that it was deſign- Many of the 
ed to ſerve this on him. So he, and ten or twelve of the No- nd uf | 
bility, with about 50 gentlemen of quality, came up to com- complain to 
plain of all this; which looked like French, or rather like Turbiſb, OW 
government. The Lords of Arhol and Perth, who had been 
two of the Committee of Council, and had now fallen off from 
Duke Lauderdale, came up with them to give the King an ac- 
count of the whole progreſs of this matter. The clamour 
this made was ſo high, that Duke Lauderdale ſaw he could 
not ftand under it. So the Highlanders were ſent home, 
afrer they had wafted the countrey near two months. 
And be magnified this as an act of his compaſſion, that the 
vere ſo ſoon difmiſt. Indeed all his own party were ag ink 
him in it. Lord Argile ſent none of his men down with the 
other Highlanders. And Lord Hairs pretended that by a fall 
his hand was out of joint: So he ſigned none of theſe wild 

When the Scozi/h Nobility came to London, the King would Butthe Kng 


2 yo" EO IMGT oro thong © GIO EDI Cans LEI would not 
not ſee them, © becauſe they were come out of the Kingdom in fee them. 


contempt of a Proclamation; rho* they ſaid! that Proclama- 
tion, being intended to hinder them from bringing their com- 
Plaints to the King, was one of their greateſt grievances. 
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1628 But it was anſwered, they ounght ought to have aſked leave: And 
V fit had been denied them, they were next to have aſked the Kinoꝰs 


But even this was only to reſtrain depredations 
ee eee mere 24.45 Af GH YT La . 


leave: And the King inſiſted ſtill on this. Only he ſaw the Lords 
of Atholand Perth, The madneſs of this proceeding made him 
conclude; that Duke Landerdale's head was turned. Vet he would 
not diſown, much leſs puniſh him for what he had done. Bur 
he intended to put Scotland in another management, and to ſer 


the Duke of Monmouth at the head of it. So he ſuffered him 
to go to the Scoriſh Lords, and be their interceſſor with him. 


CY 


7 


They were all much charmed with the ſoftneſs of his temper and 
behaviour. But, tho' he aſſured them the King would put their 


affairs in other hands, they looked on that as one of the King's 


artifices to get rid of them. The matter made great noiſe: 


And it was in the time of the ſeſſion of Parliament here. And 


all people ſaid, that by the management in Scotland it appear- 
ed what was the ſpirit of the Government; and what would be 
done here, as ſoon as the deſigns of the Court were brought 
to a greater perfection. The Earl of Danby, by ſupporting 
Duke Lauderdale, heightned the prejudices that himſelf lay 
under. The Duke did alſo juſtify his conduct; which raiſed 


— 


higher jealouſies of him, as being pleaſed with that method of 


government. The chief of the S$coziſh Nobility were heard be- 
fore the Cabinet Council. And the Earl of Nozmgham held 


them chiefly. to the point of coming out of the Kingdom in 
the face of a Proclamation, They ſaid, ſuch Proclamations 
Were anciently legal, when we had a King of our own among 
our ſelves: But now it was manifeſtly againſt law, ſince it bar- 
red them from acceſs to the King, which was a right that was 


never to be denied them. Lord Nottingham objected next to 
them a practice of making the heads of the families or clans 


in the Highlands to bind for their whole name; and why by a 


parity of reaſon might they not be required to bind for their 


tenants? It was anſwered, that anciently eſtates were let ſo low, | 


that ſervice and the following the landlords was inſtead of 2 
rent; and then, in the inroads that were made into England, 
landlords were required to bring their tenants along with them: 


\# 


But now lands were let at rack: And ſo an end yas put to that 
ſervice: In the Highlands the feuds among the families were 


| Rill ſo bigh that every name came under ſuch a dependance on 


the head or chief of it for their own ſecurity, that he was re- 
ally che maſter of them all, and ſo mighe be bound for chem: 
and murthers: 
lige me n to be bound 
Conſcience, whether 


for others in matters of Religion g 
real or pretended, 
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The whole matter was at that time let fall. And Duke Lau- 1678 

gerdale took advantage from their abſence to deſire leave from the Nn 
King to ſummon a Convention of Eſtates; from whom he might fon of k. 
more certainly underſtand the ſenſe of the whole Kingdom. And, e 
what by corrupting the Nobility, what by carrying elections, or fegte 
at leaſt diſputes about them, which would be judged as the ma- tion. 
jority ſhould happen to be at firſt, he hoped to carry his point. 
So he iſſued out the writs, while they were at London, knowing 
nothing of the deſign. And theſe being returnable in three 
weeks, he laid the matter ſo, that before they could get home, all 
the elections were over: And he was maſter of above four parts 
in five of that Aſſembly. So they granted an aſſeſſment for three 
years, in order to the maintaining a greater force. And they 
wrote a letter to the King, not only juſtifying, but highly mag- 
nifying Duke Lauderdales government. This was ſo baſe and fo 
abje& a thing, that it brought the whole Nation under great 
contempt. 2934 159 


And thus I leave the affairs of Scotland, which had a very ill Affairs in 
influence on the minds of the Eugliſb; chiefly on the Houſe of“. 
Commons then fitting, who upon it made a new addreſs againſt 
Duke Lauderdale. And that was followed by another of a higher 
ſtrain, repreſenting to the King the ill effects of his not harkning 
to their addreſs the former year with relation to foreign affairs; 
and deſiring him to change his Miniſtry, and to diſmiſs all thoſe 
that had adviſed the prorogation at that time, and his delaying 
ſo long to aſſiſt the Allies. This was carried only by a ſmall majo- - 
rity of two or three. So Lord Daub brought up all his creatures, The Houſe 
the aged and infirm not excepted: And then the majority lay they, mom 
other way : And by ſhort adjournments the Parliament was kept jealous of 
fitting till Miaſummer. Once Lord Danby, thinking he had a clear 
majority, got the King to ſend a meſſage to the Houſe, deſiring 
an additional Revenue of 3000007. during life. This ſet the 
Houle all in a flame. It was ſaid, here was no demand for a war, 
but for a revenue, which would furniſh the Court ſo well, that 
there would be no more need of Parliaments. The Court part 
thought ſuch a gift as this would make them uſeleſs. So the chin 
vas upon one debate rejected without a diviſton. Lord Danby 
vas much cenſured for this raſh attempt, which diſcovered the 
deſigns of the Court too barefacedly. At the ſame time he or- 
dered Mountagne to treat with the Court of Frauce for à pace, in 
caſe they would engage to pay the King 3068000 7: a ytar for 
three years. So, when that eamè after wards to be KH it was 
then generally believed, that the deſigu was to keep up! and mo- 
del the army now raiſed; reckohiũg chere weuld be money enough 
o pay them till the Nation ſhoald be!bronght under a military g- 
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2678 vernment. And the opinion of this prevailed fo, that Lord D; 
became the moſt hated Miniſter that had ever been rd Danby 


favour he had been ſo long in, and the black deſigns that he was 
- contriving. At this time expreſſes went very quick between Eu- 


Affairs a- 
br oad. 


But ſhe, growing jealous of anew amour, took all the ways ſhe could 


- were our Plenipotentiaries. The States were reſolved to have a 


been quite exhauſted by that war, would not conſent to this. So 
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b 
King. All people faid now, they ſaw the ſecret of be blot 


gland and France: And the ſtate of foreign affairs varied ever 

poſt. So thar it was viſible we were in a * negotiation: of 
which Temple has given ſo particular an account, that I refer my 
reader wholly to him. But I ſhall add one particular, that he has 
not mentioned: Mountague, who was a man of pleaſure, was in 
an intrigue with the Ducheſs of Cleveland, who was quite caſt off 
by the King, and was then at Paris. The King had ordered 
him to find out an aſtrologer, of whom it was no wonder he had 
a good opinion; for he had, long before his Reſtoration, fore- 
told he ſhould enter London on the 290 of May 60. He was yet 
alive, and Montague found him; And ſaw he was capable of being 
corrupted. So he reſolved to prompt him, to ſend the King ſuch 
hints as ſhould ſerve his own ends. And he was ſo bewitched with 
the Ducheſs of Cleveland, that he truſted her with this ſecret. 


think on to ruin him, reſerving this of the aſtrologer for her laſt 
ſhift. And by it ſhe compaſſed her ends: For Mountague was en- 
tirely loſt upon it with the King, and came over without being 
recalled. The Earl of Sunderland was ſent Embaſſador in his 
room. | 7 

The treaty went on at Mimeguen, where Temple and Jenlins 


peace. The Prince of Orange did all he could to hinder it. But 
De Wits party began to gather ſtrength again. And they infuſed 
a jealouſy in all people, that the Prince intended to keep up the 
war for his own ends. A peace might be now had by reſtoring 
all that belonged to the States, and by a tolerable barrier in 
Flanders. It is true, the great difficulty was concerning their al- 
lies, the King of Denmark, and the Elector of Brandenburgh ; 
who had fallen on the Swede, upon the King's declaring for 
France, and had beat him out of Germany. No peace could be 
had, unleſs the Swede was reſtored, Thoſe Princes, who had 


they, who had adhered fo faithfully to the States in their extre- 
mity, preſſed them to ſtick by them. And this was the Prince 
of Orange's conſtant topick: How could they expect any of their 
allies ſnould ſtick to them, if they now forſook ſuch faithful 
friends? But nothing could prevail. It was given out in Holland, 
that they could not depend on England, that Court being ſo en- 
titely in a Hench intereſt, that they fuſpected they would, as they had 
n A Ge | 8 on ce 
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once done, ſell them again to the Hench. And this was believed 1678 
to be let out by the French miniſters themſelves, who, to come 
at their ends, were apt enough to give up even thoſe who ſacrificed 
every thing to them. It was ſaid, the Court of France would 
conſider both Denmark and Brandenburgh, and repay the charge 
of the war againftSweden, This, it was ſaid, was to force thoſe 
Princes into a dependance on France, who would not continue 
thoſe payments ſo much for paſt as for future ſervices. In the 
mean while the French had block'd up Mons. So the Prince 
of Orange went to force them from their poſts. Luxemburgh 
commanded there, and ſeemed to be in full hope of a peace, 
when the Prince came and attack'd him. And, notwithſtanding 
the advantage of his ſituation, it appeared how much the Dutch 
army was now ſuperior to the French, for they beat them out of 
ſeveral poſts. The Prince had no order to ſtop. He indeed 
knew that the peace was upon the matter concluded. But no in- 
timation was yet made to him. So it was lawful for him to take 
all advantages. And he was not apprehenſive of a new embroil- 
ment, but rather wiſh'd it. The French treaſure was ſo exhauſted, 
' and their King was ſo weary of the war, that no notice was tak- 
en of the buſineſs of Mons. The treaty at Nimeguen was finiſh- 
ed, and ratified. Yet new difficulties aroſe, upon the French 
King's refuſing to evacuate the places that were to be reſtored till 
the Swede was reſtored to all his dominions. Upon this the Eu- 
g:;/þ ſtruck in again: And the King talked ſo high, as if he would 
engage anew in the war. But the French prevented that, and 
did evacuate the places. And then they got Denmark and Bran- 
denburgh into their dependance, under the pretence of repaying 
the charge of the war. But it was more truly, the engaging them 
into the intereſts of France by great penſions. So a general peace 
quickly followed. And there was no more occaſion for our troops 
beyond ſea. The French were ſo apprehenſive of them, that Rou- 
ny, now Earl of Galluay, was ſent over to negotiate matters. 
That which Fance inſiſted moſt on, was the diſbanding the ar- 
my. And the force of money was ſo ſtrong, that he had orders 
to offer ſix millions of their money, in caſe the army ſhould be 
diſdanded in Auguſt. Rouvigny had ſuch an ill opinion of the de- 
ſigus of our Court, if the army was kept up, that he inſiſted on 
fring the day for diſbanding it; at which the Duke was very un- 
eaſy. And matters were ſo managed, that the army vas not diſ- 
banded by the day prefixed for it. So the King of France ſav'd 
bis money. And for this piece of good management Rowwigny was 
much commended. The troops were brought into England, and 
kept up, under the pretence that there was not money to pay them 
off. So all people look'd on the next ſeſſion as very critical. 
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rey The patty againſt the Court gave all for loſt, They believed . 
WEN be xs hk who had ſo often brought his party 2 3 
the majority, would now lay matters fo well as to be ſure * 1 
the Seſſion. And many did ſo deſpair of being able to 3 
his numbers, that they reſolved: to come up no more, and reck.- 
oned that all oppoſition would be fruitleſs, and, ſerve only to ex- 
poſe themſelves to the fury of the Court. But of a ſudden an 
unlooked for accident changed all their meaſures, and put the 
Kingdom into ſo great a fermentation, that it well deſerves to 
be opened very particularly. I am ſo well inſtructed in all the 
ſteps of it, that I am more capable to give a full account of it 
than any man I know. . And I vill do it ſo impartially, that no 
party ſnall have cauſe to cenſure me for concealing, or alterin 
the truth in any one inſtance. It is the Hiſtory of that called 
ä the Popiſh Plot. 12910 6 | 
x The Popiſh Three days before M:ichaelmas Dr. Tonge came to me. I had 


Plot. 


known him at Sir Nobert Murray's. He was a gardiner and a chy- 

miſt, and was full of projects and notions. He had got ſome credit 

| in CromwelÞs time: And that kept him poor. He was a very mean 

| Divine, and ſeemed credulous and ſimple. But I had always look d 
on him as a ſincere man. At this time he told me of ſtrangedeſigns 
againſt the King's perſon; and that Coniers, a Benedictin, had 
provided himſelf of a poniard, with which he undertook to kill 
him. I was amazed at all this; and did not know whether he was 
crazed, or had come to me on deſign to involve me in a conceal- 
ing of treaſon. So I went to Dr. Lloyd, and ſent him to the Se- 
cretary's office with an account of that diſcourſe of Tonge's, ſince 
I would not be guilty of miſpriſion of treaſon. He found at the 
office, that Tange was making diſcoveries there; of which they 
made no other account, but that he intended to get himſelf to 
be made a Dean. I told this next morning to Liitleram and Powel. 
And: they looked on it as a defign of Lord Dauby's, to be laid 
before the next Seſſion, thereby to diſpoſe them to keep up a 
greater force; ſince the Papiſts were: plotting againſt the King's 

life: This would:pnt an end roll jealouſies of the King, now 

the Papiſts were confpiring againſt his life. But Lord Halhfax, 

when btold him of it, hadlanother apprehenſion of it. He ſaid, 

conſidering the ſuſpicions all people had of the Duke's Religion, 

he belirved every diſcoveij of that fort would raiſe a flame, 


= 
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whictths Court would not. be able to-manage; 7 
ay hy cha- Thedapy after that Titus Dates Was brought before the Council. 
er., Heß waz eth ſon uf an Audbaptiſt teacher; who afterwards con- 
ſbonme got intò ordeis, and took a benefice, as this his ſon 
_ didul1 Hig way prouch and ill natured, haughty; but ignorant! He 
hach been womplainadl of ſor ſottic very iudetent expreſſions con- 
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of King CHARLES II. 425 
cerning the myſteries of the Chriſtian Religion. He was once 1679 
reſented for perjury. But he got to be a Chaplain in one of the SV 
King's ſhips, from which he was diſmiſs'd upon complaint of 
ſome unnatural practices, notto be named. He got a qualification 
from the Duke of Norfolk as one of his Chaplains: And there he 
fell into much diſcourſe with the Prieſts that were about that fa- 
mily. He ſeemed inclined to be inſtructed in the Popiſh Religi- 
on. One Hutchinſon, a Jeſuit, had that work put on him. He 
was a weak and light-headed man, and afterwards came over 
to the Church of England. Huchinſon was a Curate about 
the City near a year, and came oft to me, and preached once for 
me. He ſeemed to be a ſincere devcut man, who did not at all 
love the Order, for he found they were a deceitful and med- 
dling ſort of people. They never truſted him with any ſecrets, 
but employed him wholly in making converts. He went after- 
wards back to that Church. So all this was thought a juggle 
only to caſt an odium upon Oates. He told me, that Oates and 
they were always in ill terms. They did not allow Oates above 
nine pence a day, of which he complained much. And Hutchin- 
ſm relieved him often. They wiſhed they could be well rid of 
him; and ſent him beyond ſea, being in very ill terms with him. 
This made Hauchinſon conclude, that they had not at that time truſted 
0ateswith their ſecrets. Oates was kept for ſome time at St. Omers ; 
and from thence ſent thro' France into Span; and was now returned 
into England. He had been long acquainted with Tonge; and made 
bis firſt diſcovery to him. And he, by the means of one Kirby, 
aChymiſt, that was ſometimes in the King's laboratory, ſignified 
the thing to the King. So Jonge had an audience; and told the 
King a long thread of many paſſages, all tending to the taking 
away his life; which the King, as he afterwards told me, knew not 
what, to make of: Vet among ſo many particulars he did not 
know but there might be ſome truth. So he ſent him to Lord 
Danby, who intended to make ſome uſe of it, but could not give 
much credit to it, and handled the matter too remiſlly : For, if 
at firſt the thing had been traced quick, either the truth or the 
impoſture of the whole affair might have been made appear. 
The King ordered Lord Danby to ſay nothing of it to the Duke. 
ln the mean while ſome letters of an odd ſtrain, relating to plots 
and diſcoveries, were ſent by the poſt to Windſor, directed to 
Beddingfield, the Duke's Confeſſor; who, when he had read them, 
Carried them to the Duke, and proteſted he did not know what 
they meant, nor from whom they came. The Duke carried 
them to the King. And he fancied they were writ either by 
Lunge or Oates, and ſent on deſign to have them intercepted, to 
give the more credit to the diſcovery. The Duke's enemies on 
the other hand gave out, that he had got ſome hints of the diſ- 
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1677 covery, and brought theſe as a blind to impoſe on the King. 
he matter lay in a ſecret and remiſs management for fix weeks 
Us dico. At laſt, on Michaelmas Eve, Oates was brought before the 

* very. Council; and entertained them with a long relation of many dis 

courſes he had heard among the jeſuites, of their dehgn to kill 
the King. He named perſons, places, and times, almoſt with- 
out number. He ſaid, many Jeſuites had diſguiſed themſelves 
and were gone to Scotland, and held Field-Conventicles, on 7 th 
ſign to diſtract the Government there. He faid, he was ſent firſt 
to St. Omers, thence to Paris, and from thence to Spam, to ne- 
gotiate this deſign; and that upon his return, when he brought 
many letters and directions from beyond ſea, there was a great 
meeting of the Jeſuites held in London, in April laſt, in different 
rooms in a tavern near St. Cemenis; and that he was employed to 
convey the reſolutions of thoſe in one room to thoſe in another, 
and ſo to hand them round. The iſſue of the conſultation was, 
that they came to a reſolution to kill the King by ſhooting, ſtab- 
ing, or poiſoning him; that ſeveral attempts were made, all 
which failed in the execution, as ſhall be told when the trials are 
related. While he was going on, waiting for ſome certain evi- 
dence to accompany his diſcovery, he perceived they were jea- 
lous of him: And ſo he durſt not truſt himſelf among them any 
more. In all this there was not a word of Coniers, of whom 
Tonge had ſpoke to me. So that was dropt. This was the ſub- 
ſtance of what Oates told the firſt day. Many Jeſuites were upon this 
ſeized on that night, and the next day, And their Papers were 
ſealed up next day. He accuſed Coleman of a ſtrict correſpon- 
dence with P. de la Chaiſe; (whoſe name he had not right, for 
he called him Father Le $hee:) And he ſaid in general, that Cole- 
man was acquainted with all their deſigns. 
Coleman ans Coleman had a whole day free to make his eſcape, if he thopght 
his papers he was in any danger. And he had conveyed all his papers out 
of the way: Only he forgot a drawer under the table, in 
which the papers relating to 74, 75, and a part of 76 were left. 
Arid from theſe I drew the negotiations, that I have formerly 
mentioned as directed by him. If he had either left all his pa- 
pers, or withdrawn all, it had been happy for his party. No- 
thing had appeared, if all his papers had been put out of the way. 
But, if all had been left, it might have been concluded, that the 
whole ſecret lay in them. But he left enough to give great jea- 
| louſy. And, no more appearing, all was believed that the wit- 
neſſes had depoſed. Coleman went out of the way for a day, 
hearing that there was a warrant out againſt him. Bur he delivered 
himſelf the next day to the Secretary of State. When Oares and 
he were confronted, Oates did not know him at firſt: But he 


named him, when he heard him ſpeak, Yet he only * 
| | N 5 1M 
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him upon hear-ſay. So he was put in a meſſenger's hands, Oares 1678 
named Wakeman, the Queen's phyſician; but did not know him 
at all. And being aſked, if he knew any thing againſt him, he 
anſwered he did not; adding, God forbid, he ſhould ſay any 

thing more than he knew, he would not do that for all the 

world. Nor did he name Langhorn the famous Lawyer, that 
deed managed all their concerns. The King found him out 

in one thing. He ſaid, when he was in Hain, he was carried to 

Don John, who promiſed great aſſiſtance in the execution of their 
deſigns. The King, who knew Don John well, aſked him what 

a ſort of man he was: He anſwered, he was a tall lean man: Now 

Don John was a little fat man. At firſt he ſeemed to deſign to 
recommend himſelf to the Duke and the Miniſters : For he ſaid, 

he heard the Jeſuites oft ſay, that the Duke was not ſure enough 

to them: And they were in doubt, whether he would approve of 

their killing the King: But they were reſolved, if they found 

bim ſtiff in that matter, to diſpatch him likewiſe. He ſaid, 

they had oft made uſe of his name, and counterfeited his hand 

and ſeal, without his knowledge. He ſaid, the Jeſuites cheriſhed 

the faction in Hcotland againſt Duke Lauderdale; and intended to 

murder the Duke of Ormond, as a great enemy to all their de- 

ſigns. And he affirmed, he had ſeen many letters, in which theſe 
things were mentioned, and had heard them oft ſpoke of. He 

gave a long account of the burning of London, at which they in- 

tended to have killed the King: But they relented, when they 

ſaw him ſo active in quenching the fire, which, as he ſaid, they had 
kindled, 

The whole town was all over enflamed with this diſcovery. Ces 
It conſiſted of ſo many particulars, that it was thought to be fetter con- 
above invention. But when Coleman's letters came to be read and 
examined, it got a great confirmation; fince by theſe it appear- 
ed, that ſo many years before they thought the deſign for the 
convertiag the Nation, and rooting out the peſtilent hereſy that 
had reigned ſo long in theſe northern Kingdoms, was very near 
its being executed: Mention was oft made of the Duke's great 
zeal for it: And many indecent reflections were made on the 
King, for his inconſtancy, and his diſpoſition to be brought to 
any thing for money: They depended on the Freach King's aſ- 
ſiſtance: And therefore were earneſt in their endeavours to bring 
about a general peace, as that which muſt finiſh their deſign. 

On the ſecond day after this diſcovery, the King went to 
Newmarket. This was cenſured, as a very indecent levity in him, 
to go and ſee horſe-races, when all people were ſo much poſ- 
ſeſſed with this extraordinary diſcovery, to which Colemar's let- 
ters had gained an univerſal credit. While the King was gone, 

Tonge dehred to ſpeak with me, So I went to him to , 3 
2 | where 
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1678 where both he and Oates were lodged under a guard. ] found 
—YVhim ſo lifted up, that he ſeemed to have loſt the little ſenſe he 


Godil rey is 
murthered. 


us too cheap, when he ſaid Tonge was to be ſerved in the ſame man. 


ſpirit, that ſmall faults, tho they leſſen them, yet ought to be gently 
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had. Oates came in; and made me a complement, that I was 
one thar was mark'd out to be kill'd. He had before aig the 
ſame to tillingſieet of him. But he made that honour he which did 


ner, becauſe he had tranſlated the Jeſuites morals into Egli 
He broke out into great fury againſt the Jeſuites; and ſaid, he 
would have their blood. But I, to divert him from that ſtrain 
aiked him, what were the arguments that prevailed on him bs 
change his Religion, and to go over to the Church of Rowe 
He upon that ſtood up, and laid his hands on his breaſt; ang 
ſaid, God and his holy Angels knew, that he had never changed 
but that he had gone among them on purpoſe to betray them. 
This gave me ſuch a character of him, that I could have no re- 
oard to any thing he either ſaid or ſwore after that. | 

A few days after this, a very extraordinary thing happened, 
that contributed more than any other thing to the eſtabliſhing 
the belief of all this evidence. Sir Edmondbury Godfrey was an 
eminent Juſtice of Peace, that lived near /hehall. He had the 
courage to ſtay in London, and keep things in order during the 
plague; which gained him much reputation, and upon which he 
was Knighted. He was eſteemed the beſt Juſtice of Peace in Eu- 
gland; and kept the Quarter where he lived in very good order, 
He was then entring upon a great deſign of taking up all beg- 
gars and putting them to work. He was thought vain, and apt 
to take too much upon him. But there are ſo few men of a publick 


cenſured. I knew him well, and never had reaſon to think him 
faulty that way. He was a zealous Proteſtant, and loved the 
Church of England; but had kind thoughts of the Nonconfor- 
miſts, and was not forward to execute the laws againſt them. 
And he, to avoid being put on doing that, was not apt to ſearch 
for Prieſts or Maſs-houſes. So that few men of his zeal lived in 
better terms with the Papiſts than he did. Oates went to him the 
day before he appeared at the Council board ; and made oath of 
the narrative he intended to make, which he afterwards publiſh- 
ed. This ſeemed to be done in diftruſt of the Privy Council, 
as if they might ſtifle his evidence; which to preyent he pur it 
in ſafe hands. Upon that Godfrey was chid for his preſuming to 
meddle in ſo tender a matter. And it was generally believed, 
that Coleman and he were long in a private converſation, be- 
tween the time of his (Colemar's) being put in the meflenger's 
hands, and his being made a cloſe priſoner: Which was done 


23 ſoon as report was made to the Council of the contents of his 
þ# letters. 
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letters. It is certain, Godfrey grew apprehenſive and reſerved: 1678 

For meeting me in the ſtreet, after ſome diſcourſe of the preſent 

tate of affairs, he ſaid, he believed he himſelf ſhould be knock- 

ed on the head. Yet he took no care of himſelf, and went a- 

bout according to his own maxim, ſtill without a ſervant: For 

he uſed to ſay, that the ſervants in London were corrupted by the 

idleneſs and ill company they fell into, while they attended on 

their maſters. Oa the day fortnight from that in which Oates had 

made his diſcovery, being Saturday, he went abroad in the mor- 

ning, and was ſeen about one a clock near St. Clement's Church; but 

vas never ſeen any more. He was a punctual man to good hours: 

Fo his ſervants were amazed when he did not come home. Vet, 

he having an ancient mother that lived at Hamer/mh, they 

fancied, he had heard ſhe was dying, and ſo was gone to 

ſee her, Next morning they ſent thither, but heard no news of 

him. So his two brothers, who lived in the City, were ſent to. 

They were not acquainted with his affairs: So they did not know 

whether he might not have ſtept aſide for debt; fince at that 

time all people were calling in their money, which broke a great 

many. But, no creditors coming about the houſe, they on 746 

day publiſhed his being thus loſt, The Council fate upon it, and 

were going to order a ſearch of all the houſes about the town; 

but were diverted from it, by many ſtories that were brought 

them by the Duke of Norfolk. Sometimes it was ſaid, he was in- 

decently married: And the ſcene was often ſhifted of the places 

where it was ſaid he was. The Duke of Worfol''s officiouſneſs 

in this matter, and the laſt place he was ſeen at, being near 

Arundel houſe, brought him under great ſuſpicion. On Thus ſalay 

one came into a Bookſeller's ſhop after dinner, and ſaid, he was 

found thruſt thro? with a ſword. That was preſently brought as 

news to me: But the reporter of it was not known, That night ni; body 

late his body was found in a ditch, about a mile out of the town, = found. 

near St, Pancras Church. His ſword was thruſt thro* him. But no 

blood was on his clothes, or about him. His ſhoes were clean. 

His money was in his pocket. But nothing was about his neck. 

And a mark was all round it, an inch broad, which ſhewed he 

was ſtrangled. His breaſt was likewiſe all over marked with 

bruiſes: And his neck was broken. All this Iſaw; for Dr. Lhyd 

and I went to view his body. There were many drops of white 

wax-liphts on his breeches, which he never uſed himſelf. And 

lince only perſons of quality, or Prieſts, uſe thoſe lights, this 

made all people conclude in whoſe hands he muſt have been. And it 

was viſible he was firſt ſtrangled, and then carried to that place, 

here his ſword was run thro' his dead body. For a while it 

Was given out, that he was a hypocondriacal man, and bad kill- 
5.R Se. | ed 
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1678 ed himſelf. Of this the King was poſſeſſed, till Dr. Lloyd bows 
und told him what he had ſeen. The body lay two days expoſed, 


Oates made 
a new dil- 


COver Ye 


| we all looked on it as a very great happineſs, 


many going to ſee it, who went away much moved with the 
fight. And indeed mens ſpirits were ſo ſharpned upon it, that 
that the people 
did not vent their fury upon the Papiſts about the town. 
The Seſſion of Parliament was to be opened within three days: 
And it may be eaſily imagined in what a temper they met. The 
Court party were out of countenance. So the Country party were 
maſters this ſeſſion. All Oazer's evidence was now ſo well beliey- 
ed, that it was not ſafe for any man to ſeem to doubt of any 
part of it. He thought he had the Nation in his hands, and 
was ſwelled up to a high pitch of vanity and inſolence. And now 


he made a new edition of his diſcovery at the bar of the Houſe 


of Commons. He ſaid, the Pope had declared that England was his 
Kingdom, and that he had ſent over commiſſions to ſeveral perſons: 
And had by theſe made Lord Arundel of Wardour Chancellor, 
Lord Pouis Treaſurer, Sir William Godolphin, then in Spain, Privy 
Seal, Coleman Secretary of State, Bellaſis General, Petre Lieutenant 
General, Ratcliffe Major General, Hafford Paymaſter General, and 
Langhorn Advocate General; beſides many other commiſhons for 
fubaltern officers. Theſe, he ſaid, he ſaw in Langhorr's chamber; 
and that he had delivered out many of them himſclf, and ſaw many 
more delivered by others. And he now ſwore, upon his own know- 
ledge, that both Coleman and Wateman were in the plot; that 
Coleman had given eighty Guineas to four ruffians, that went to Wind- 
for laſt fummer, to ſtab the King; that Yakemarn had undertaken 
to poiſon him, for which 10000 J. was offered him, but that he got 
the price raiſed to15000/, He excuſed his not knowing them, when 
confronted with them; and ſaid, that he was then ſo ſpent by along 
examination, and by not ſleeping for two nights, that he was not 
then maſter of himſelf; tho' it ſeemed very ſtrange, that he ſhould 
then have forgot that which he made now the main part of his 
evidence, and ſhould have then obje&ed only reports upon hear- 
fay, when he had ſuch matter againſt them, as he now ſaid, up- 
on his own knowledge. And it ſeemed not very congruous, that 
thoſe who went to ſtab the King had but twenty guineas apiece, 


when Wakeman was to have 15000 J. for a ſafer way of killing 


him. Many other things in the diſcovery made it ſeem ill di- 
geſted, and not credible, Bellaſs was almoſt perpetually ill of 
the gout. Petre was a weak man, and had never any military) 
command. Ratcliffe was a man that lived in great ſtate in the 
North, and had not ſtirred from home all the laſt ſummer. 
Oates alſo ſwore, he delivered a commiſſion to be a Collonel, in 
May laſt, to Howard, the Earl of Carlilès brother, that had =w_ 
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ried the Ducheſs of Richmond. But a friend of mine told me, 1678 
he was all that month at Bath, lodged in the ſame houſe with - = 
Howard, with whom he was every day engaged at play. He was 
then miſerably ill of the gout, of which he died ſoon after. 
Oates did alſo charge General Lambert, as one engaged in the 
deſign, who was to have a great poſt, when ſet at liberty. But 
he had been kept in priſon ever fince the Reſtoration; and by 
that time had loſt his memory and ſenſe. But it was thought 
ſtrange, that ſince Oates had ſo often ſaid, what I once heard him 
ay, that he had gone in among them on deſign to betray them, that 
he had not kept any one of all theſe commiſſions to be real proof 
in ſupport of his evidence. He had allo ſaid to the King, that 
whereas others ventured their lives to {ſerve him, he had ventured 
his ſoul to ſerve him: And yet he did ſuffer the four ruffians to 
go to Windſor to kill him, without giving him any notice of his 
danger. Theſe were characters ſtrong enough to give ſuſpicion, 
if Coleman's letters, and Godfrey's murder, had not ſeemed ſuch 
authentick confirmations, as left no room to doubt of any thing. 
Tillotſon indeed told me, that Langhorn's wife, who was ſtill as 
zealous a Proteſtant as he was a Papiſt, came oft to him, and 
gave him notice of every thing ſhe could diſcover among them ; 
tho? ſhe continued a faithful and dutiful wife to the laſk minute 
of her huſband's life. Upon the firſt breaking out of the plot, 
before Oates had ſpoke a word of commiſhons, or had accuſed 
Langhorn, ſhe engaged her ſon into ſome diſcourſe upon thoſe 
matters, who was a hot indiſcreet Papiſt. He ſaid, their de- 
figns were ſo well laid, it was impoſhble they could miſcarry : 
And that his father would be one of the greateſt men of England; 
for he had ſeen a commiſhon from the Pope, conſtituting him 
Advocate General. This he told me in Killing fleer's hearing. 

The Earl of Hafisbur) had got out of the Tower in the for- 
mer Seſſion, upon his ſubmiſſion, to which it was not eaſy to 
bring him. But when he ſaw an army raiſed, he had no mind 
to lie longer in priſon. The matter bore a long debate, the mo- 
tion he had made in the King's bench being urged much againſt 
him. But a ſubmiſſion always takes off a contempt. So he got 
out. And now the Duke of Buckingham and he, with the Lords 
Eſſex and Hallifax, were the governing men among the Lords. 
Many hard things were ſaid againſt the Duke, Yet when they 
tried to carry an Addreſs to be made to the King to ſend him 
away from Court, the majority was againſt them. 1 

While things were thus in a ferment at Londun, Bedlow deli- Bequw's 
vered himſelf to the magiſtrates of Briſtol, pretending he knew idence. 
the ſecret of Godfreys murder. So he was, ſent up to London. 


The King told me, that when the Secretary examined him in 
| his 
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1678 his preſence, at his firſt coming he ſaid he knew nothing of th 
WYV plot; but that he had heard that 40000 men were to come oy 1 
from Hain, who were to meet as pilgrims at St. Jagos, and Wan 
to be ſhip'd for England. But he knew nothing of any fleet has 
was to bring them over. So this was looked on as very ers- 
gant. But he ſaid, he had ſeen Godfrey's body at Somerſet houſe. 
and that he was offered 4000 /, by a ſervant of the Lord Bellaſis, 
to aſſiſt in carrying it away: But upon that he had gone out of 
town to Briſtol, where he was ſo purſued with horror, that it 
forced him to diſcover it. Bedlow had led a very vitious life 
He had gone by many falſe names, by which he had cheated many 
perſons. He had gone over many parts of France and Spain, as 
a man of quality. And he had made a ſhift to live on his wits 
or rather by his cheats. So a tenderneſs of conſcience did not 
ſeem to be that to which he was much ſubject. But the very 
next day after this, when he was brought to the bar of the 
Houſe of Lords, he made a full diſcovery of his knowledge 
of the plot, and of the Lords in the tower: For all thoſe againſt 
whom Oates had informed were now priſoners. The King 
was upon this convinced, that ſome had been with Bela 
after he had been before him, who had inſtructed him in this 
narration, of which he had ſaid the night before that he knew 
nothing: And yet he not only confirmed the main parts of Oares's 
diſcoveries, but added a great deal to them, And he noy pre- 
tended, that his rambling over ſo many places of Europe was 
| all in order to the carrying on this deſign; that he was truſted 
1 with the ſecret, and had opened many of the letters, which he 
a5 was employed to carry. | 
Otherproofs Here were now two witneſſes to prove the plot, as far as ſwear- 
fend ing could prove it. And among the papers of the Jeſuites, that 
3 ſeized on when they were clapt up, two letters were found 
that ſeemed to confirm all. One from Rome mentioned the 
ſending over the patents; of which it was ſaid in the letter, that 
they gueſſed the contents, tho' their patrons there carried their 
matters ſo ſecretly, that nothing was known, but as they thought 
fit. TheJeſuites, when examined upon this, ſaid, theſe were on- 
ly patents with relation to the offices in their order. Another 
letter was writ to a Jeſuite in the countrey, citing him to come to 
London by the 24th of April; which was the day in which Oates 
ſwore they held their conſult, and that fifry of them had ſigned 
the reſolution of killing the King, which was to be executed by 
Grove and Pickering. In the end of that letter it was added, | 
need not enjoin ſecrecy, for the nature of the thing requires it. 
When the [ecluite was examined to this, he ſaid, it was a ſummons 
for a meeting according to the rule of their order: = 
| 3 eing 
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being to meet during the fitting of the Parliament, that was the 1678 
articular reaſon for enjoining ſecrecy. Yet, while mens minds 
were ſtrongly poſſeſſed, theſe anſwers did not ſatisfy, but were 
thought only ſhifts. 2 
At this time Carſtairs, of whoſe behaviour in Scotland mention Ca 
has been made, not having met with thoſe rewards that he ex- Fdices. 
pected, came up to London, to accuſe Duke Lauderdale, as de- 
ligning to keep up the oppoſition that was made to the laws in 
Scotland, even at the time that he ſeemed to proſecute Conventi- 
cles with the greateſt fury; becauſe he had often drawn the chicf 
of their teachers into ſuch ſnares, that upon the advertiſements 
that he gave they might have been taken, but that Duke Lau- 
derdale had neglected it: So he ſaw, he had a mind that Con- 
venticles ſhould go on, at the ſame time that he was putting the 
countrey in ſuch a flame to puniſh them. This he undertook to 
prove, by thoſe witneſſes of whom on other occaſions he had 
made uſe. He alſo confeſſed the falſe date of that warrant upon 
which Baillie had been cenſured. He put all this in writing, and 
gave it to the Marquiſs of Aubol; and preſſed him to carry him to 
Duke Hamilton, and the Earl of Kincardin, that he might beg their 
pardon, and be aſſured of their favour. I was againſt the making 
uſe of ſo vile a man, and would have nothing to do with him. 
He made application to Lord Cavendiſp, and to ſome of the 
Houſe of Commons, to whom I gave ſuch a character of him, 
that they would ſee him no more. 
While he was thus looking about where he could find a lucky Sales trial 
piece of villany, he happened to go into an eating houſe in Co- 
vent garden, that was over againſt the ſhop of one Haley, the 
Popiſh Banker, who had been in great credit, but was then under 
ſome difficulties; for all his creditors came to call for their money. 
Kaley happening to be in the next room to Carflairs, Carſtairs 
pretended he heard him ſay in French, that the King was a rogue, 
and perſecuted the people of God; and that he himſelf would 
ſtab him, if no body elſe would. The words were writ down, 
which he reſolved to ſwear againſt him. So next morning he 
and one of his witneſſes went to him, and told him what they 
would ſwear againſt him, and aſked a ſum of money of him. He 
wasin much anxiety, and ſaw great danger on both hands. Yet he 
choſe rather to leave himſelf to their malice, than be prey'd on by 
them. So he was ſeiz'd on: And they ſwore the words againſt him: 
And he was appointed to be tried within five days. When I heard who 
the witneſſes were, I thought I was bound to do what I could to 
ſtop it. So I ſent both to the Lord Chancellor, and to the At- 
torney General, to let them know what profligate wretches theſe 
Witneſſes were. Jones, the Attorney General, took it ill of me, 
18 . 1.1: has 
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1678 that I ſhould 1 
A publick, and raiſe 


obſerved to ſeveral perſons of weight, how many incredible 
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arage the King's evidence. The thing grew 
d great clamour againſt me. It was ſaid, I was 
taking this method to get into favour at Court. I had likewiſe 


things there were in the evidence that was given: I wiſhed they 
would make uſe of the heat the Nation was in to ſecure us effec- 
tually from Popery : We ſaw certain evidence to carry us fo far, 
as to graft that upon it: But I wiſhed they would not run to 
haſtily tothe taking mens lives upon ſuch teſtimonies. Lord Hollis, A 
had more-temper, than I expected from a man of his heat. Lora 
Hallifax was of the ſame mind. But the Earl of Shaftshury could 
not bear the diſcourſe. He ſaid, we muſt ſupport the evidence; 
and that all thoſe who undermined the credit of the witneſſes 
were to be look'd on as publick enemies. And ſo inconſtant a 
thing is popularity, that I was moſt bitterly railed at by thoſe 
who ſeemed formerly to put ſome confidence in me. It went ſo 
far, that I was adviſed not to ſtir abroad for fear of publick affronts. 
But theſe things did not daunt me. Haley was brought to his 
trial, which did not hold long. The witnefles gave a full evi- 
dence againſt him: And he had nothing to offer to take away 
their credit. He only ſhewed how improbable it was, that in a 
publick houſe he ſhould talk ſuch things with ſo loud a voice as 
to be heard in the next room, in a quarter of the town where 
almoſt every body underſtood French. He was caſt: And hepre- 
pared himſelf very ſeriouſly for death. Dr. Lloyd went to ſee 
him in priſon, He was offered his life, if he would diſcover 
their plots, He proteſted, he knew of none; and that he had 
not ſaid the words ſworn againſt him, nor any thing to that pur- 
poſe. And he died the firſt of thoſe who ſuffered on the account of 
the plot. Duke Lauderdale, having heard how I had moved in this 
matter, railed at me with open mouth. He ſaid, I had ſtudied to 
ſave Haley, for the liking I had to any one that would murder the 
King. And he infuſed this into the King, ſo that he repeated it in 
the Houſe of Lords to a company that were ſtanding about him. 
Vet ſo ſoon could the King turn to make uſe of a man whom he had 
cenſured ſo unmercifully, that two days after this he ſent the Earl 
of Dunbarton, that was a Papiſt, and had been bred in France, 
and was Duke Hamilton's brother, to me, to deſire me to come 
to him ſecretly, for he had a mind to talk with me. He ſaid, he be- 
lieved I could do him ſervice, if I had a mind to it. And the See of 
hicheſter being then void, he ſaid, he would not diſpoſe of it, till 
he ſaw whether I would deſerve it, or not. I aſked, if he fancied 1 
would be a ſpy, or betray any body to him. But he undertook to me, 
that the King ſhould aſk me no queſtion, but ſhould in all points 
leave me to my liberty, x. N = 
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An accident fell in, before I went to him, which took off 1678 
much from Oares's credit. When he was examined by the Houſe {S057 
of Lords, and had made the ſame narrative to them that he had wi charg- 
offered to the Commons, they aſked him, if he had now named fi- 
all the perſons whom he knew to be involved in the plot? He ſaid, 
there might be ſome inferior perſons whom he had perhaps for- 
got, but he had named all the perſons of note. Yet, it ſeems, 
afterwards he bethought himſelf: And Mrs. Elliot, wife to Elliot 
of the bedchamber, came to the King, and told him, Oates had 
ſomewhat to ſwear againſt the Queen, if he would give way to it. 
The King was willing to give Oates line enough, as he expreſſed 
it to me, and ſcemed to give way to it, So he came out with a 
new ſtory, that the Queen had ſent for ſome Jeſuites to Somerſet 
houſe; and that he went along with them, but ſtaid at the 
door, when they went in; where he heard one, in a woman's 
voice, expreſſing her reſentments of the uſage ſhe had met 
vith, and aſſuring them ſhe would aſſiſt them in taking off the 
King: Upon that he was brought in, and preſented to her: 
And there was then no other woman in the room but ſhe. When 
he was bid deſcribe the room, it proved to be one of the publick 
rooms of that Court, which .are ſo great, that the Queen, who 
vas a woman of a low voice, could not be heard over it, unleſs 
| ſhehad ſtrained for it. Oates, to excuſe his ſaying that he could not 
lay any thing to the charge of any beſides thoſe he had already nam- 
ed, pretended, that he thought then it was not lawful to accuſe the 
Queen. But this did not ſatisfy people. Bedlow, to ſupport this, 
ſwore, that being once at chapel at Somerſet houſe, he ſaw the 
Queen, the Duke, and ſome others very earneſt in diſcourſe in 
the cloſet above; and that one came down with much joy, and 
ſaid, the Queen had yielded at laſt; and that one explained 
this to him beyond ſea, and ſaid, it was to kill the King. And, 
beſides Bedlow's oath that he ſaw Godfrey's body in Someiſet houſe, 
It was remembred, that at that time the Queen was for ſome 
days in ſo cloſe a retirement, that no perſon was admitted. 
Prince Rupert came then to wait on her, but was denied acceſs. 
This raiſed a ſtrange ſuſpicion of her. But the King would not 
ſuffer that matter to go any farther. 
While examinations were going on, and preparation was mak-A law paſt 
ing for the trial of the priſoners, a bill was brought into theto be ten 
Houſe of Commons, requiring all members of either Houſe, and?y 
all ſuch as might come into the King's Court, or preſence, to 
take a teſt againſt Popery; in which, not only Tranſubſtantiati- 
on was renounced, but the worſhip of the Virgin Mary, and 
the Saints, as it was practiſed in the Church of Rome, was declar- 
ed to be idolatrous. This paſſed in the Houſe of Common 
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1678 without any difficulty. But in the Houſe of Lords, Gunning, Bi. 
GYV ſhop of Ely, maintained, that the Church of Nome was not ido. 

| latrous. He was anſwered by Barlow, Biſhop of Lincoln. Th. 

Lords did not much mind Gunning's arguments, but paſſed the 
bill. And tho' Gauning had ſaid, that he could not take that 
reſt with a good conſcience, yet, as foon as the bill was paſt 
With apro- he took it in the croud with the reſt. The Dake got a proviſo 
Due" to be put in it for excepting himſelf. He ſpoke upon that 
occaſion with great earneſtneſs, and with tears in his eyes 
He faid, he was now to caſt himſelf upon their favour in 
the greateſt concern he could have in this world. He ſpoke 
much of his duty to the King, and of his zeal for the Nation 
And ſolemnly proteſted, that, whatever his religion might be 
it ſhould only be a private thing between God and his own 
| ſoul, and that no effect of it ſhould ever appear in the govern- 
ment. The proviſo was carried for him by a few voices. 
And, contrary to all mens expectations, it paſt in the Houſe of 
Commons. There was alſo a proviſo put in, excepting nine La- 
dies about the Queen. And ſhe ſaid, ſhe would have all the Ladies 
of that religion caſt lots, who ſhould be comprehended. Only 
ſhe named the Ducheſs of Poriſmouth, as one whom ſhe would 
not expoſe to the uncertainty of a lot; which was not thought 
very decent in her, tho her circumſtances at that time required 
an extraordinary ſubmiſſion to the King in every thing. 


Coleman's Coleman was brought to his trial. Oates and Bedlow ſwore flat- 


trial. 


ly againſt him, as was mentioned before. He denied, that 
he had ever ſeen either the one or the other of them in his whole 
life: And defended, himſelf by Oates not knowing him, when 
they were firſt confronted, nor objecting thoſe matters to him 
for a great while after. He alſo preſſed Oates to name the day 
in Auguſt, in which he had ſent the fourſcore guineas to the four 
ruffians. But Oates would fix on no day, tho? he was very punctu- 
al in matters of leſs moment. Coleman had been out of town al- 
moſt that whole month. But, no day being named, that ſerved 
him in no ſtead. He urged the improbability of his talking to two 
ſuch men, whom he had by their own confeſſion never ſeen be- 
fore. But they ſaid, he was told that they were truſted with the 
whole ſecret. His letters to P. de la Chaiſe was the heavieſt part 
of the evidence. He did not deny, that there were many im- 
pertinent things in his letters: But, he faid, he intended nothing 
in them, but the King's ſervice and the Duke's: He never in- 
rended to bring in the Catholick religion, by rebellion, or by 
blood, - but only by a toleration: And the aid, that was pray'd 
from France, was only meant the aſſiſtance of money, and the in- 
terpoſition of that Court. After a long trial, he was . 
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And ſentence paſſed upon him to die as a traitor. He continued 1678 
to his laſt breath denying every tittle of that which the witneſſes HYV 
had ſworn againſt him. Many were ſent to him from both Houſes, 
offering to interpoſe for his pardon, if he would confeſs. He 
ſill proteſted his innocence, and took preat care to vindicate the 
Duke. He ſaid, his own heat might make him too forward: 
For, being perſuaded of the rruth of his religion, he could not 
but wiſh, that all others were not only almoſt, but altogether, 
ſuch as he was, except in that chain; for he was then in irons : 
He confeſſed, he had mixed too much intereſt for raiſing himſelf 
in all he did; and that he had received 2500 Guineas from the 
French Embaſſador, to gain ſome friends to his maſter, but that 
he had kept them to himſelf: He had ated by order in all that 
he had done: And he believed the King knew of his employ- 
ment, particularly that at Braſſels. But, tho' he ſeemed willing 
to be queſtioned concerning the King, the Committee did not 
think fit to do it, nor to report what he ſaid concerning it: On- 
ly in general they reported, that he ſpoke of another matter, 
about which they did not think fit to interrogate him, nor to 
mention it. Lutleton was one of the Committee; and gave me 
an account of all that paſs'd that very night. And I found his be- 
haviour made great impreſſion on them all. He ſuffered with ,,.... 
much com poſednefs and devotion ; and died much better than he don. 
had lived. It was given out at that time, to make the Duke more 
odious, that Coleman was kept up from making confeſſions, by 
the hopes the Duke ſent him of a pardon at Tygurn. But he 
could not be ſo ignorant, as not to know that, at that time, it 
was not in the King's power to pardon him, while the tide went 
ſo high. LY, 1 985 
3 * Nation was now ſo much alarmed, that all people were fur- 
niſhing themſelves with arms, which heightned the jealouſy of the 
Court. A bill paſs'd in both Houſes for raiſing all the Militia, and 
for keeping it together for ſix weeks: A third part, if I remem- 
ber right, being to ſerve a fortnight, and ſo round. I found, 
lome of them hoped when that bill paſt into a law, they would 
be more maſters; and that the Militia would not ſeparate, till 
all the demands of the two Houſes ſhould be granted. The King 
rejected the bill, when offered to him for his aſſent. „ 

I waited often on him all the month of December. He came The King's 
to me to Chiffncks, a Page of the back ſtairs; and kept the time rg. 6 he 
he aſſigned me to a minute. He was alone, and talked much, and matter. 
very freely with me. We agreed in one thing, that the greateſt part 
of the evidence was a contrivance. But he ſuſpected, ſome had 
et on Oates, and inſtructed him: And he named the Earl of Hafts- 
bun). 1 was of another mind. 1 1 the many groſs things 
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"1658 in his narrative ſhewed, there was no abler head t 
or Tonge, in the framing it: And Oares in his firſt ſto 
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han Oates, 


ry had co- 
vered the Duke, and the Miniſters ſo much, that 1 


ſeemed clear that Lord HHaftshury had no hand in it, who hateg 
them much more than he did Popery. He fancied, there was 1 
deſign of a rebellion on foot. I aflured him, I ſaw no appear- 
ances of it. I told him, there was a report breaking out, that 
he intended to legitimate the Duke of Monmouth. He anſwered 
quick, that, as well as he lov'd him, he had rather fee him hang- 


ed. Yet he apprehended a rebellion ſo much, that he ſeemed not 


ill pleaſed that the party ſhould flatter themſelves with that ima- 
gination, hoping that would keep them quiet in a dependance 


upon himſelf: And he ſuffered the Duke of Monmouth to uſe all 


methods to make himſelf popular, reckoning that he could kee 

him in his own management. He was ſurpriſed, when J told 
him that Coleman had inſinuated that he knew of all their fo- 
reign negotiations; or at leaſt he ſeemed fo to me. I preſſed 
him much to oblige the Duke to enter into conferences with ſome 
of our Divines, and to be preſent at them himſelf. This would 
very much clear him of jealouſy, and might have a good effect 
on his brother: At leaſt it would give the world ſome hopes; like 
what Henry IV. of France, his grandfather, did, which kept a party 
firm to him for ſome time before he changed. He anſwered, that 
his brother had neither Heury IV 's underſtanding, nor his con- 
ſcience: For he believed, that King was always indifferent as 
to thoſe matters. He would not hearken to this, which made me 
incline to believe a report I had heard, that the Duke had got a 
ſolemn promiſe of the King, that he would never ſpeak to him 


of religion. The King ſpoke much to me concerning Oates's 


accuſing the Queen, and acquainted me with the whole progreſs 


= 8... faid, ſhe was a weak woman, and had ſome diſagree- 


able humours, but was not capable of a wicked thing: And, 
conſidering his faultineſs towards her in other things, he thought 
it a horrid thing to abandon her. He ſaid, he looked on falſe- 
hood and cruelty as the greateſt crimes in the fight of God: 
He knew, he had led a bad life; (of which he ſpoke with ſome 
ſenſe:) Burt he was breaking himſelf of all his faults: And be 
would never do a baſe and a wicked thing. I ſpoke on all theſe 
ſubje&s what I thought became me, which he took well. And 
J encouraged him much in his reſolution of not expoſing the 
Queen to periſh by falſe ſwearing. I told him, there was no 

oſſibility of lay ing the heat that was now raiſed, but by changing 
bis Minitry, And I told him how odious the Earl of Danby was, 
and that there was a deſign againſt him: But I knew not the par- 
ticulars. He ſaid, he knew that lay at bottom. The Army vas 
hed ae | not 
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not yet diſbanded: And the King was in great ſtraits for money. 1678 
The Houſe of Commons gave a money bill for this. Yet they 
would not truſt the Court with the diſbanding the Army: But 
ordered the money to be bronght into the chamber of London, 
and named a Committee for paying off, and breaking the Army. 
perceived the King thought I was reſerved to him, becauſe I 
would tell him no particular ſtories, nor name perſons. Upon 
which I told him, ſince he had that opinion of me, I ſaw I could 
do him no ſervice, and would trouble him no more; but he 
ſhould certainly hear from me, if I came to know any thing that 
might be of any conſequence to his Perſon or Government, 

This favour of mine laſted all the month of December 78. I 
acquainted him with Carſtair's practice againſt Duke Lauderdale, 
and all that I knew of that matter; which was the ground on 
which I had gone with relation to Haley. The King told Duke 
Lauderdale of it, without naming me. And he ſent for Carſtairs, 
and charged him with it. Carſtairs denied it all; but ſaid, that 
Duke Hamilton and Lord Kincardin had preſs'd him to do it: 
And he went to the King and affirmed it confidently to him. 
He did not name Lord Athol, hoping that he would be gentle to 
him for that reaſon. The King ſpoke of this to Duke Hamil- 
n, who told him the whole ſtory, as I had done. Lord Athol 
upon that ſent for Carſtairs, and charged him with all this foul 
dealing, and drew him near a cloſet, where he had put two wit- 
nefles. Carftarrs ſaid, that ſomebody had diſcovered the matter 
to Duke Lauderdale, that he was now upon the point of making 
his fortune, and that if Duke Lauderdale grew to be his enemy, 
he was undone. He confeſſed, he had charged Duke Hamilton 
and Lord Kincardin falſely: But he had no other way to ſave 
himſelf. After the Marquiſs of Atho/ had thus drawn every thing 
from him, he went to the King with his two witneſſes, and the pa- 
per that Carſtairs had formerly put in his hand. Carſtairs was then 
with the King, and was, with many imprecations, juſtifying his 
charge againſt the two Lords: But he was confounded, when he 
ſaw Lord Athol. And upon that his villany appeared ſo evidently, 
that the part I had acted in that matter was now well underſtood, 
and approved of. Caꝛrſtairs died, not long after, under great hor- 
ror; and ordered himſelf to be caſt into ſome ditch as a dog; for 
he ſaid he was no better. But I could never hear what he ſaid 
of Haleh's buſmeſs. 1 

While all matters were in this confuſion, a new incident hap- Danby's let- 
pened that embroiled them yet more. The Earl of Danby had Manga. 
broke with Moumague: But he knew what letters he had writ to. t 
him, and with what ſecrets he had truſted him. He apprehend- 
ed Mountagae might accuſe him: So he reſolved to prevent him. 
| 1 1 | | Jenkins 
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1678 Jenkins, who was then at Nimeguen, writ over, according to a di- 
WYV recion ſent him, as was believed, that he underſtood that Moun- 


— — — — 


zague had been in a ſecret correſpondence, and in dangerous 
practices with the Pope's Nuntio at Paris. This was meant of 
one Con, whom I knew well, who had been long in Rome: And 
molt of the letters between Eng/and and Rome paſt thro his hands: 
He was a crafty man, and knew news well, and loved money: 


So Mountague made ule of him, and gave him money for ſuch 


ſecrets as he could draw from him. Upon Jenbinss letter the 
King ſent a meſſage to the Houſe of Commons, letting them 
know that he was reſolved to bring Moumagueè to a trial, for being 
a confederate with Rome, and in the plot to bring in Popery: And 
at the ſame time he ſent to ſecure his cabinets and papers. This 
was a device of Lord Danb)'s to find his own letters, and deſtro 

them; and then to let the proſecution fall: For they knew they had 


nothing againſt Mountague. But Moumague underſtood the arts of a 1 


Court too well to be eaſily catched; and had put a box, in which 
thoſe letters were, in ſure hands out of the way. A great de- 
bate roſe upon this matter in the Houſe of Commons. It was 
thought a high breach of privilege to ſeize on the papers of a 
Member of their Houſe, when there was nothing of treaſon 
ſworn againſt him. After ſome hours ſpent in the debate, during 
which Mountague fat ſilent very long; at laſt, when the box was 
brought to him from the perſon to whom he had truſted it, he 
opened it, and took out two of Lord Danby letters, that con- 
tained inſtructions to him to treat with the King of France for 


| 300000 J. a year for three years, if a peace ſucceeded, ſince it 


would not be convenient for the King to meet a Parliament in 
all that time, and he was charged to mention no part of this to 
the Secretary of State. Minnington, who from ſmall beginnings, 
and from as {mall a proportion of learning in his profeſſion, in 
which he was rather bold and ready than able, was now come 
to be Solicitor General, fell ſeverely upon thoſe letters. He ſaid, 
here was a Miniſter, who, going out of the affairs of his own 
province, was directing the King's Embaſſadors, and excluding 
the Secretary of State, whoſe office it was, from the knowledge 
of it: Here was the faith of England to our Allies, and our in- 
tereſt likewiſe, ſet to ſale for French money, and that to keep off 
a Seſſion of Parliament: This was a deſigu to ſell the Nation, 
and to ſubvert the Government: And he concluded, that was 
high treaſon. Upon which he moved, that Lord Danby ſhould 
be impeached of high treaſon. The Earl of Danby's party was 
much confounded. They could neither deny nor juſtify his let- 
ters. But they argued, that they could not be high treaſon, 
ſince no ſuch fact was comprehended. in any of the — of 
Er I q trealon. 
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treaſon: The letters ſeemed to be writ by the King's order, 
who certainly might appoint any perſon he pleaſed to ſend his 
orders to his Miniſters abroad: They reflected on the buſineſs 
of the Earl of Srrafford, and on conſtructive treaſom, which was 
| device to condemn a man for a fact againſt which no law did 
lie. Mainard, an ancient and eminent lawyer, explained the 
words of the Statute of 25 Edward III, that the Courts of law 
could not proceed but upon one of the crimes there enumerated : 
But the Parliament had till a power, by the clauſe in that act, 
to declare what they thought was treaſon: So an act paſs'd, de- 
claring poiſoning treaſon, in King Heury VIII.'s time: And, tho 
by the Statute 1t was only treaſon to conſpire againſt the Prince 
of Wales; yet if one ſhould conſpire againſt the whole Royal Fa- 
mily, when there was no Prince of Wales, they would without 
doubt declare that to be high treaſon. | 
After a long debate it was voted by a majority of above ſevent 
voices, that Lord Danby ſhould be impeached of high treaſon. 
And the impeachment was next day carried up to the Lords. 
The Earl of Danby juſtified himſelf, that he had ſerved the King 
faithfully, and according to his own orders. And he produced 
ſome of Mountague's letters, to ſhew that at the Court of France 
he was looked on as an enemy to their intereſt. He ſaid, they 
knew him well that judged ſo of him; for he was indeed an ene- 
my to it: And, among other reaſons, he gave this for one, that 
he knew the French King held both the King's perſon and go- 
vernment under the laſt degree of contempt. Theſe words were 
thought very ſtrange with relation to both Kings. A great de- 
bate aroſe in the Houſe of Lords concerning the impeachment; 
whether it ought to be received as an impeachment of high 
treaſon, only becauſe the Commons added the word high 
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And he was 
Impeached 
of high trea- 


ſon. 


treaſon in it. It was ſaid, the utmoſt that could be made 


of it, was to ſuppoſe it true: But even in that caſe 
they muſt needs ſay plainly, that it was not within the Sta- 
tute. To this it was anſwered, that the Houſe of Com- 
mons, that brought up the impeachment, were to be heard to 
two points: The one was, to the nature of the crime: The 
other was, to the trial of it: But the Lords could not take 
upon them to judge of either of theſe, till they heard what rhe 
Commons could offer to ſupport the charge: They were bound 


therefore to receive the charge, and to proceed according to 


the rules of Parliament, which was to commit the perſon ſo im- 
peached, and then give a ſhort day for his trial: So it would 
be ſoon over, if the Commons could not prove the matter 
charged to be high treaſon. The debate went on with great 
heat on both ſides: But the majority was againſt the commit- 
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1678 ment. Upon this, it was viſible, the Commons would have com- 
Pplained that the Lords denied them juſtice. So there was no 


The Parla- hope of making up the matter. And upon that the Parliament 


ment was 
prorogue 


d. Was prorogued. 


This was variouſly cenſured. The Court condemned Moug- 
zague for revealing the King's ſecrets. Others ſaid, that, ſince 
Lord Danby had begun to fall on him, it was reaſonable anq 
natural for him to defend himſelf, The letters did caſt a ver 
great blemiſh, not only on Lord Danby, but on the King; 
who, after he had entred into alliances, and had received great 
ſupplies from his people to carry on a war, was thus treating 
with France for money, which could not be aſked or obtained 
from France on any other account, but that of making the Con- 
federates accept of lower terms, than otherwiſe they would have 
ſtood on; which was indeed the ſelling of the Allies and of the 
publick faith. All that the Court ſaid in excuſe for this was 
that, ſince the King ſaw a peace was reſolved on, after he had put 
himſelf to ſo great a charge to prepare for war, it was reaſon- 
able for him to be reimburſed as much as he could from France: This 
was ordinary in all treaties, where the Prince that deſired a peace was 


made to buy it. This indeed would have juſtified the King, if it had 


been demanded above board: But ſuch underhand dealing was mean 
and diſhonourable: And it was ſaid, that the States went into the 
peace with ſuch unreaſonable earneſtneſs upon the knowledge, or 
at leaſt the ſuſpicion, that they had of ſuch practices. This gave a 
new wound to the King's credit abroad, or rather it opened the 
old one: For indeed after our breaking both the treaty of Breda, 
and the Tripple Alliance, we had not much credit to loſe 
abroad. None gained ſo much by this diſcovery, as Secre- 
tary Coventry; fince now it appeared, that he was not truſted 
with thoſe ill practices. He had been ſeverely fallen on for the 
fam'd ſaying of the murder of forty men. Birch aggravated the 
matter heavily; and ſaid, it ſeemed he thought the murder ot 
forty men a very ſmall matter, ſince he would rather be guilty of 
it, than oppoſe an Alliance made upon ſuch treacherous views. 
Coventry anſwered, that he always ſpoke to them fincerely, and 
as he thought; and that if an Angel from Heaven ſhould come 
and ſay otherwiſe, (at this they were very attentive to ſec how 
he could cloſe a period ſo ſtrangely begun,) he was ſure, he ſhould 
never get back to Heaven again, but would be a fallen and 4 
lying angel. Now the matter was well underſtood, and his cre- 
dit was ſet on a ſure foot. 

After the prorogation, the Earl of Danby ſaw the King's at- 
fairs, and the ſtate of the Nation required a ſpeedy Seſſion. He 
ſaw little hope of recovering himſelf with that Parliament, in 
which ſo great a majority were already ſo deeply engaged. 50 - 
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parliament. He undertook to get the Duke to be ſent out of the Yo 


way againſt the time of its meeting. Lord Hollis, Liuleton, Buſ- 
tauben, and Hambden were ſpoke to. They were all ſo apprehen- 
Gre of the continuance of that Parliament, and that another 
ſet of Miniſters would be able to manage them as the Court 
pleaſed, that they did undertake to fave him if he could bring 
theſe things about. Bur it was underſtood, that he muſt quit his 
polt, and withdraw from affairs. Upon which they promiſed 
their aſſiſtance to carry off his impeachment with a mild cenſure. 
The Duke went into the advice of a diflolution upon other 
grounds. He thought, the Houſe of Commons had engaged 
' with ſo much heat in the matter of the Plot, that they could ne- 
ver be brought off, or be made more gentle in the matter of re- 
ligion. He thought, a new Parliament would a& in a milder 
ſtrain, and not fly ſo high; or that they would give no money, 
and ſo the King and they would break: For he dreaded nothing 
ſo much as the bargains that were made with the preſent Parlia- 
ment, in which Popery was always to be the ſacrifice. Thus 
both the Duke and Lord Danby joined in advancing a diſſo- 
lution, which was not reſolved on till the Januar) following. 


la December, Ireland, Whitebread, and Fenwick, three Jeſuites ; The tial of 


and Grove and Pickering, two of the ſervant's in the Queen's 


F. Irel and 
and ſome 


chapel, were brought to their trial. Oates and Bedlow ſwore others. 


home againſt Ireland, that in Auguſt laſt he had given particular 
orders about killing the King. Oares ſwore the ſame againſt the 
other two Jeſuites. But Bedlow ſwore only upon hear- ſay againſt 
them. So, tho? they had pleaded to their inditement, and the 
jury was ſworn, and the witneſſes examined; yet, when the evi- 
dence was not found full, their trial was put off to another time, 
and the jury was not charged with them. This looked, as if it was 


reſolv'd that they muſt not be accquitted. I complained of this to 


Jones : But he ſaid, they had precedents for it. I always thought, 


that a precedent againſt reaſon ſignified no more, but that the 
like injuſtice had been done before. And the truth is, the Crown 
has, or at leaſt had, ſuch advantages in trials of treaſon, that it 
ſeems ſtrange how any perſon was ever acquitted. Jreland, in 
his own defence, proved by many witneſſes, that he went from 
London on the ſecond of Auguſt to Staffordſhire, and did not 
come back till the twelfth of September. Yer, in oppoſition to 
that, a woman ſwore that ſhe ſaw him in London about the mid- 
dle of Auguſt. So, fince he might have come up poſt in one day, 
and gone down in another, this did not ſatisfy. Oates and Bed- 
% ſwore againſt Grove and Pickering, that they undertook to 


It, 


lnoot the King at Windſor; that Grove was to have 1500 J. for 
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1678 it; and that P:ckering choſe thirty thouſand maſſes, which, at aſhil- 
fig ea maſs, amounted to the ſame ſum: They attempted it 


Dugdale's 
evidence. 


three ſeveral times with a piſtol: Once the flint was looſe: At 
another time there was no powder in the pan: And the third time 
the piſtol was charged only with bullets. This was ſtrange ſtuff 
But all was imputed to a ſpecial providence of God: And the 
whole evidence was believed. So they were convicted, con- 
demned, and executed. But they denied to the laſt every particy. 
lar that was ſworn againſt them. 

This began to ſhake the credit of the evidence, when a more 
compoſed and credible perſon came in to ſupport it. One De- 


dale, that had been the Lord Aſton's bailiff, and lived in a fair re- 


putation in the country, was put in priſon for refuſing the oaths 


of allegiance and ſupremacy. He did then, with many impre- 
cations on himſelf, deny, that he knew of any plot. But after- | 
wards he made a great diſcovery of a correſpondence that Evers, 
the Lord Aſhton's Jeſuite, held with the Jeſuites in London; who 
had writ to Evers of the deſign of killing the King, and deſired 


him to find out men proper for executing it, whether they were 


gentlemen or not, This, he ſwore, was writ plain in a letter 


from Whyebread, the Provincial, directed to himſelf: But he 


knew it was meant for Evers. Evens, and Govan, another jeſuite, 


preſſed this Dugdale to undertake it: They promiſed he ſhould 


be canonized for it: And the Lord J:aford offered him 500 /, if 


he would ſet about it. He was a man of ſenſe and temper ; and 
behaved himſelf decently; and had ſomewhat in his air and de- 
portment that diſpoſed people to believe him: So that the King 
himſelf began to think there was ſomewhat in the Plot, tho' he had 
very little regard either to Oates or Bedlow. Dugdale's evidence 


was much confirmed by one circumſtance. He had talked of a 


Juſtice of peace in Weſtminſter that was killed, on the Tue/aay 
after Godfrey was miſe'd: So that the news of this muſt have 
been writ from London on the Saturday night's poſt. He did not 
think it was a ſecret: And ſo he talk'd of it as news in an ale- 
houſe. The two perſons, he ſaid he ſpoke it to, remembred no- 
thing of it, the one being the miniſter of the pariſh: But ſeve- 


ral others ſwore they had heard it. He ſaw this, as he ſwore, in 


a letter writ by Harcourt the Jeſuite to Evers, in which Godfrey was 
named. But he added a ſtrange ſtory to this, which he ſaid 
Evers told him afterwards; that the Duke had ſent to Coleman, 


when he was in Newgate, to perſuade him to diſcover nothing, 


and that he deſired to know of him, whether he had ever dil- 
covered their deſigns to any other perſon; and that Coleman ſent 


back anſwer, that he had ſpoke of them to Godfrey, but to no other 


man: Upon which the Duke gave order to kill him. This was 


ever 
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never made publick, till the Lord Szafford's trial. And I was amaz- 1678 
ed to ſee ſuch a thing break out after ſo long a ſilence. It looked 
like an addition to Dugdale's firſt evidence; tho' he had been 
noted for having brought out all his diſcoveries at once. The 
Earl of Eſſex told me, he ſwore it in his firſt examination: But, 
ſince it was only upon hear- ſay from Evers, and ſo was nothing 
in law, and yet would heighten the fury againſt the Duke, the 
King charged Dugdale to ſay nothing of it. 

At the ſame time a particular diſcovery was made of odfrey's Prance dif. 
murder. Prance, a goldſmith, that wrought for the Queen's Chas pers mee 
pel, had gone from his houſe for two or three days, the week der 
before the murder. And one that lodged in his houſe, calling 
that to mind, upon Bedlow's ſwearing he ſaw the body in Somer/es 
houſe, fancied that this was the time in which he was from home, 
and that he might be concerned in that matter; tho' it appeared 
afterwards, that his abſence was the week before, He ſaid, he 
went from his own houſe, fearing to be put in priſon, as many 
were, upon ſuſpicion, or on the account of his religion. Yet 

upon this information he was ſeized on, and carried to Meſimin- 
fler. Bedlow accidentally paſs'd by, not knowing any thing con- 
cerning him: And at firſt fight he charged ſomebody to ſeize on 
him; for he was one of thoſe whom he ſaw about Godfrey's body. 

Yet he denied every thing for ſome days. Afterwards he con- 
feſſed, he was concerned in it: And he gave this account of it: 
Girald and Nilly, two prieſts, engaged him and three others into 
it; who were Green, that belonged to the Queen's chapel, Hull, 
that had ſerved Godden, the moſt celebrated writer among them, 
and Berry, the porter of Somerſet houſe. He faid, theſe all, ex- 
cept Berry, had ſeveral meetings, in which the prieſts perſuaded 
them it was no fin, but a meritorious action, to diſpatch Godfrey, 
who had been a buſy man in taking depoſitions againſt them, 

and that the taking him off would terrify others. Prance named 
an alehouſe, where they uſed to meet: And the people of that 
houſe did confirm this of their meeting there. After they had 
relolved on it, they followed him for ſeveral days. The mor- 
ning before they killed him, Hill went to his houſe to ſee if he was 
yet gone out, and ſpoke to his maid. And, finding he was yet at 
home, they ſtaid for his coming out. This was confirmed by 
the maid, who, upon Hill's being taken, went to Newgaze, and, 

In a croud of priſoners, diſtinguiſned him, and ſaid, he was the 
perſon that aſked for her maſter the morning before he was 
loſt. Prance ſaid, they dogged him into a place near St. Clement's 

Church, where he was kept till night. Prance was appointed 
to be at Somerſet houſe at night. And, as Godfrey went by the wa- 
ter pate, two of them pretended to be hot in a quarrel, . And one 

E SIC run 
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uud part them. He was not eaſily prevailed on to do it. Vet he did 
at laſt. Green then got behind him, and pulled a cravat about his 

neck, and drew him down to the ground, and ſtrangled him. Upon 

that Girald would have run him thro? : But the reſt diverted him from 

that, by repreſenting the danger of a diſcovery by the blood's being 
ſeen there. Upon that they carried his body up to Goddens room, of 

which Hill had the key, Coden g then in France. Two days after 
that they removed it to a room croſs the upper court, which Prancę 

could never deſcribe particularly. And, that not being found a con- 

venient place, they carried it back to Godder's lodgings. At laſt it 

was reſolved to carry it out in the night in a ſedan to the re- 

mote parts of the town, and from thence to caſt it into ſome 

ditch. On Wedneſday a ſedan was provided. And one of the cen- 

tinels ſwore he ſaw a ſedan carried in: But none ſaw it brought 

out. Prance ſaid, they carried him out, and that Green had 
provided a horſe, on whole back he laid him, when they were got 

clearof thetown: And then he carried him, as he believed, to the 

place where his body was found. This was a conſiſting ſtory, which 

was ſupported in ſome circumſtances by collateral proofs. He added 

another particular, that, ſome days after the fact, thoſe who had been 
concerned in it, and two others, who were in the ſecret, appointed 

to meet at Bow, where they talked much of that matter. This was 
confirmed by a ſervant of that houſe, who was coming in and out to 

them, and heard them often mention Godfrey's name. Upon which 

he ſtood at the door out of curioſity to hearken : But one of them 

came out, and threatened him for it. The prieſts were not found: But 

Green, Hill, and Berry were apprehended upon it, Yet ſome days 

after this, Prance deſired to be carried to the King,who would not ſec 

him, but in Council: And he denied all that he had formerly ſworn, 

and ſaid it was all a fiction. But as ſoon as he was carried back to pri- 

ſon, he ſent the keeper of Meugatè to the King to tell him, that all he 

had ſworn was true, but that the horror and confuſion he was in put 

him ondenying it. Vet he went off from this again, and denied every 

thing. Dr. Lloyd was upon this ſent to him to talk with him. At firſt 

he denied every thing to him. But Dr. Lloyd ſaid to me, that he was 
almoſt dead thro' the diſorder of his mind, and with cold in his body. 

But after that Dr. Lloyd had made a fire, and cauſed him to be put in a 

bed, and began to diſcourſe the matter with him, he returned to his 
confeſſion; which he did in ſuch a manner, that Lloyd ſaid to me, 

it was not poſſible for him to doubt of his ſincerity in it. 
Some con- So, he perſiſting in his firſt confeſhon, Green, Hill and Berry were 
demned for brought to their trial. Bedlom and Prance, with all the circumſtances 
denyingit. formerly mentioned, were the evidence againſt them. On the other 
hand they brought witneſſes to prove, that they came home in 
| | HR 5 
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Thoſe that lived in Godden's lodgings depoſed, that no dead body HY 
could be brought thither, for they were every day in the room : 
that Prance had named. And the centinels of that night of the 
carrying him out ſaid, they ſaw no ſedan brought out. They were, 
apon a full hearing, convicted and condemned. Green, and Hull, 
died, as they had lived, Papiſts; and, with ſolemn proteſtations, 
denied the whole thing. Berry declared himſelf a Proteſtant; and 
that tho? he had changed his religion for fear of loſing his place, 
yet he had ſtill continued to be one in his heart. He ſaid, he looked 
on what had now befallen him, as a juſt judgment of God upon him 
for that diſſimulation. He denied the whole matter charged on him. 
He ſeemed to prepare himſelf ſeriouſly for death: And to the laſt 
minute he affir med he was altogether innocent. Dr. Lloyd attended 
on him, and was much perſuaded of his ſincerity. Prance ſwore no- 
thing againſt him, but that he aſſiſted in the fact, and in carrying 
about the dead body. So Lloyd reckoned, that, thoſe things being 
done in the night, Prance might have miſtaken him for ſome other 
perſon, who might be like him, conſidering the confuſion that fo 
much guilt might have put him in. He therefore believed, Prance 
had ſworn raſhly with relation to him, but truly as to the main of 
the fact. The Papiſts took great advantage from Berry's dying a 
Proteſtant, and yet denying all that was ſworn againſt him, tho' he 
might have bad his life if he would have confeſſed it. They aid, 
this ſhewed it was not from the doctrine of equivocation, or from 
the power of abſolution, or any other of their tenets, that ſo many 
died, denying all that was ſworn againſt them, but from their own 
conviction. And indeed this matter came to be charged on Dr. 
Lloyd, as if he had been made a tool for bringing Berry to this 
ſeeming converſion, and that all was done on deſign to cover the 
Queen. But I ſaw him then every day, and was well aſſured that he 
ated nothing in it, but what became his profeſhon, with all poſh- 
ble ſincerity. Prance began, after this, to enlarge his diſcoveries. 
He ſaid, he had often heard them talk of killing the King, and of 
ſetting on a general maſſacre, after they had raiſed an Army. Dug- 
dale alſo ſaid, he had heard them diſcourſe of a maſſacre. The me- 
mory of the Iriſh maſſacre was yet ſo freſh, as to raiſe a particular 
horror at the very mention of this; tho' where the numbers were 
ſo great as in Ireland, that might have been executed, yet there 
ſeemed to be no ocaſion to apprehend the like, where the numbers 
vere in ſo great an inequality, as they were here. Prancè did allo 
ſwear, that a ſervant of the Lord Pois had told him that there 
vas one in their family who had undertaken to kill the King; but 
that ſome days after he told him, they were now gone off from that 


deſign. It looked very ſtrange, and added no credit to his wor evi- 
1 f dience 


1678 dence, that the Papiſts ſhould be thus talking of killing the Ki 
N if it had been a common piece of news. But there are ſeaſons of be. 


Scrozgs was 
then Lord | . a : C 
ChiefJu more valued for a good readineſs in ſpeaking well, than either for 


Fenniſon's 


evidence. 
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lieving, as well as of diſpelieving: And believing was then ſo much in 
ſeaſon, that improbabilities or inconſiſtencies were little conſidered 
Nor was it ſafe ſo much as to make reflections on them. That was 
called the blaſting of the plot, and diſparaging the Kin g's evidence: 
Thoꝰ indeed Oates and Bedlow did, by their behaviour, detract more 
from their own credit, than all their enemies could have done. The 
former talked of all perſons with inſufferable inſolence: And the 
other was a ſcandalous libertine in his whole deportment. 

The Lord Chief Juſtice at that time was Sir William Scroggs,aman 


learnin g in his profeſſion or for any moral virtue. His life had been 
indecently ſcandalous, and his fortunes were very low. He was raiſed 
by the Earl of Danby's favour, firſt to be a Judge, and then to be the 
Chief Juſtice. And it was a melancholy thing to ſee ſo bad, fo igno- 
rant, and fo poor a man raiſed up to that great poſt. Vet he, now ſeeing 
how the ſtream run, went into it with ſo much zeal and heartineſs, 
that he was become the favourite of the people. But, when he ſaw the 
King had an ill opinion of it, he grew colder in the purſuit of it. He 
began to neglect and check the witnefles : Upon which, they, who 
behaved themſelves as if they had been the Tribunes of the people, 
began to rail at him. Yet in all the trials he ſet himſelf, even with 
indecent earneſtneſs, to get the priſoners to be always caſt. 
Another witneſs came in ſoon after theſe things, Jeuniſon, the 
younger brother of a Jeſnite, and a gentleman of a family and 
eſtate. He, obſerving that Ireland had defended himſelf againſt 
Oates chiefly by this, that he was in Szafford/hrre from the begin- 
ning of Azgyſt till the 12 of Seprember, and that he had died af- 
firming that to be true, ſeemed much ſurprized at it; and upon that 
turned Proteſtant. For he ſaid, he ſaw him in London on the 190 of 
Auguſt, on which day he fixed upon this account, that he ſaw him 
the day before he went down in the ſtage coach to York, which was 
proved by the books of that office to be the 20% of Auguſt. He laid, 
he was come to town from Ymdfor: And hearing that Ireland was in 
town, he went to ſee him, and found him drawing off his boots. 
Ireland aſked him news, and in particular, how the King was attended 
at indſon? And when he anſwered, that he walked about very care- 
leſly with very few about him, Ireland ſeemed to wonder at it, and ſaid, 
it would be eaſy then to take him off: To which Jeuniſon anſwered 
quick, God forbid: But Ireland ſaid, he did not mean that it could be 
lawfully done. Jenniſon, in the letter in which he writ this up to 2 
friend in London, added, that he remembred an inconfiderable 
paſſage or two more, and that perhaps Smith (a Prieſt that had lived 
with his Father) could help him to one or two more * 
ng L relatin 
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relating to thoſe matters: But he proteſted, as he deſired the for- 1678 
 giveneſs of his fins, and the ſalvation of his ſoul, that he knew no VV 
more ; and wiſhed he might never ſee the face of God, if he knew any 
more. This letter was printed. And great uſe was made of it, to ſhew 
how little regard was to be had to thoſe denials, with which ſo many 
bad ended their lives. But this man in the ſummer thereafter pub- 
liſned a long narrative of his knowledge of the plot. He ſaid, him- 
ſelf had been invited to aſſiſt in killing the King. He named the 
four ruffians that went to Mindſor to do it. And he thought to have 
reconciled this to his letter, by pretending theſe were the circum- 
ſtances, that he had not mentioned in it. Hnith did alſo change his 
religion ; and depoſed, that, when he was at Rome, he was told in 
general of the delign of killing the King. He was afterwards diſco- 
vered to be a vicious man. Yet he went no farther than to ſwear, that 
he was acquainted with the deſign in general, but not with the per- 
ſons that were employed in it. By theſe witneſſes the credit of the 
plot was univerſally eſtabliſhed. Vet, no real proofs appearing, be- 
ſides Colemar's letters and Godfreqꝰs murder, the King, by a procla- 
mation, did offer both a pardon and 200 J. to any one that would 
come in, and make further diſcoveries. This was thought too great 
a hire to purchaſe witneſſes, Money had been offered to thoſe who 
ſhould bring in criminals. But it was ſaid to be a new and indecent 
practice to offer ſo much money to men, that ſhould merit it by 
ſwearing: And it might be too great an encouragement to perjury. 

While the witneſſes were weakning their own credit, ſomePratiices 
practices were diſcovered, that did very much ſupport it. Jjnegs, 
Reading, a lawyer of ſome ſubtilty, but of no vertue, was employ- diſcovered. 
ed by the Lords in the Tower to ſolicit their affairs. He inſinuated 
himſelf much into Bedlow's confidence, and was much in his com- 
pany: And, in the hearing of others, he was always preſſing him to 
tell all he knew, He lenthim money very freely, which the other 
wanted often. And he ſeemed at firſt to deſign only to find out ſome- 
what that ſhould deſtroy the credit of his teſtimony. But he ventured 
on other practices; and offered him much money, if he would turn 
his evidence againſt the Popiſh Lords only into a hear-ſay, ſo that it 
ſhould not come home againſt them. Reading ſaid, Bedlow began the 
propoſition to him; and employed him to ſee how much money 
theſe Lords could give him, if he ſhould bring them off: Upon which, 
Reading, as he pretended afterwards, ſeeing that innocent blood was 
like to be ſhed, was willing, even by indecent means, to endeavour to 
prevent it. Vet he freed the Lords in the Tower. He ſaid, they would 
not promiſe a farthing: Only the Lord Stafford ſaid, he would give 
himſelf two or three hundred pounds, vhich he might diſpoſe of as 
he pleaſed. While Reading was driving the bargain, Bealow was 
too hard for him at his own trade of craft: For, as he acquainted 

6 doch 
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1678 both Prince Npert, and the Earl of Eſſex, with the whole negotia- 
tion, from the firſt ſtep of it, ſo he placed two witneſſes ſecretly in 

his chamber, when Reading was to come to him; and drew him into 
thoſe diſcourſes, which diſcovered the whole practice of that Cor 
ruption. Reading had likewiſe drawn a paper, by which he ſhewed 
bim with how few and ſmall alterations he could ſoften his depoſiti- 
on, ſo as not to affect the Lords. With theſe witneſſes, and this Paper 
Bedlow charged Reading. The whole matter was proved beyond con. 
tradiction. And,as this raiſed his credit, ſo it laid a heavy load on the 
Popiſh Lords; tho the proofs came home only to Reading, and he 
was ſet in the pillory for it. Bedlow made a very ill uſe of this diſco- 
very, which happened in March, to cover his having ſworn againſt 
Whitebread and Fenwick only upon hear- ſay in December : For, bein g 
reſolved to ſwear plain matter upon his own knowledge againſt 
them, when they ſhould be brought again on their trial, he ſaid, 
| Reading had prevailed on him to be eaſy to them, as he called it; and 
that he had ſaid to him that the Lords would take the ſaving of theſe 
Jeſuites, as an earneſt of what he would do for themſelves; tho' it was 
not very probable, that theſe Lords would have abandoned Ireland, 
when they took ſuch care of the other Jeſuites. The truth was, he 
ought to have been ſet aſide from being a witneſs any more, fince now 
by his own confeſſion he had ſworn falſly in that trial: He had firſt 
ſworn, he knew nothing of his own knowledge againſt the two je- 
ſuites, and afterwards he ſwore copiouſly againſt them, and upon his 
own knowledge. Myld, a worthy and ancient Judge, ſaid upon 
that to him, that he was a perjured man, and ought to come no more 
into Courts, but to go home, andrepent. Vet all this was paſt over, 
as if it had been of no weight: And the Judge was turned out for his 
plain freedom. There was ſoon after this another practice diſcovered 
concerning Oates. Some that belonged to the Earl of Danby con- 
verſed much with Oates's his ſervants. They told them many odious 
things that he was daily ſpeaking of the King, which looked liker 
one that intended to ruin than to ſave him, One of theſe did alſo at- 
firm, that Oates had made an abominable attempt upon him not fit 
to be named. Oates ſmelled this out, and got his ſervants to deny all 
that they had ſaid, and to faſten it upon thoſe who had been with 
them, as a practice of theirs: And they were upon that likewiſe {et 
on the pillory. And, to put things of a ſort together, tho! they 
happen'd not all at once: One Tashorougbh, that belonged to theDuke's 
court, entred into ſome correſpondence with Dugdale, who was 
courting a kinſwoman of his. It was propoſed, that Dagdale ſhould 
ſign a paper, retracting all that he had formerly ſworn, and ſheuld 
upon that go beyond ſea, for which he was promiſed, in the Duke's 
name, a conſiderable reward. He had written the paper, as was de- 
fired: Bat he was too cunning for Tasborough, and he proved his 
3 practices 
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practices upon him. He pretended he drew the paper only to draw 1678 
the other further on, that he might be able to penetrate the deeper 
into their deſigns. Tasborongh was fined, and ſet in the pillory for 
tampering thus with the King's evidence. 

This was the true ſtate of the plot, and of the witneſſes that prov- regeaions 
edit; which! have open'd as fully as was poſſible for me: And] had 3 1 
particular occaſions to be well inſtructed in it. Here was matter dence. 
enough to work on the fears and apprehenſions of the Nation: 

So it was not to be wondred at, if Parliaments were hot, and juries 
were eaſy in this proſecution. The viſible evidences that appeared, 
made all people conclude there was great plotting among them. 
And it was generally believed, that the bulk of what was ſworn by 
the witneſſes was true, tho? they had by all appearance dreſſed it up 
with incredible circumſtances. What the men of learning knew 
concerning their principles, both of depoſing of Kings, and of 
the lawfulneſs of murdering them when ſo depoſed, made them ea- 
fily conclude, that ſince they ſaw the Duke was ſo entirely theirs, 
and that the King was ſo little to be depended on, they might think 
the preſent conjuncture was not to be loſt. And ſince the Duke's 
eldeſt daughter was already out of their hands, they might make 
the more haſte to ſet the Duke on the throne. The tempers, as well 
as the morals, of the Jeſuites, made it reaſonable to believe, that they 
were not apt to neglect ſuch advantages, nor to ſtick at any ſort of 
falſhood in order to their own defence. The doctrine of probability, 
beſides many other maxims that are current among them, made ma- 
ny give little credit to their witneſſes, or to their moſt ſolemn deni- 
als, even at their execution. Many things were brought to ſhew, 
that by the caſuiſtical divinity taught among them, and publiſhed 
by them to the world, there was no practice ſo bad, but that the 
doctrines of probability, and of ordering the intention, might 
juſtify it. Vet many thought, that, what doctrines ſoever men 
might by a ſubtilty of ſpeculation be carried into, the approaches 
of death, with the ſeriouſneſs that appeared in their deportment, 
muſt needs work ſo much on the probity and candor which ſeemed 
rooted in human nature, that even immoral opinions, maintained 
in the way of argument, could not then reſiſt it. Several of our Di- 
vines went far in this charge, againſt all regard to their dying 
ſpeeches; of which ſome of our own Church complained, as inhu- 
man and indecent. 7 > 

In Jawwary a new Parliament was ſummoned. The elections 1679 
vere carried with great heat, and went almoſt every where againſt Pie vat 
the Court. Lord Danby reſolved to leave the Treaſury at Lady-day, iament. 
And in that time he made great advantage by ſeveral payments 
Vaich he got the King to order, that were due upon ſuch {light pre- 
ences, that it was believed he had a large ſnare of them to himſelf: 
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1679 So that he left the Treaſury quite empty. He perſuaded the Kin 8 to 
ſend the Duke beyond ſea, that ſo there might be no colour for ſur. 
pecting that the counſels were influenced by him. He endeavoureg 
| | to perſuade the Duke, thatit was fit for him to go out of the way. If 
the King and the Parliament came to an agreement, he might de- 
pend on the promiſe that the King would make him, of recalling 
him immediately: And if they did not agree, no part of the blame 
could be caſt on him; which muſt happen otherwiſe, if he ſtaid ſtill 
at Court. Vet no rhetorick would have prevailed on him to go, if the 
King had not told bim poſitively, it was for both their ſervice, and 
ſoo it muſt be done. OT | 
The Duke Before he went away, the King gave him all poſſible ſatisfaction 
{ent beyond ith relation to the Duke of Monmouth, who was become very po- 
pular, and his creatures were giving it out, that he was the King's 
lawful ſon. So the King made a folemn declaration in Council, and 
both ſigned it and took his oath on it, that he was never married, nor 
contracted to that Duke's mother; nor to any other woman, except 
to his preſent Queen. The Duke was ſent away upon very ſhort warn- 
ing, not without many tears ſhed by him at parting, tho'the King 
ſhed none. He went firſt to Holland, and then to Bruſſels, where he 
was but coldly received. 
At the opening the Parliament in March, the parting with an only 
brother, to remove all jealouſy,was magnified with all the pomp of 
the Earl of Nottingbam's eloquence. Lord Danby's friends were in 
ſome hopes, that the great ſervices which he had done would make 
matters brought againſt him to be handled gently. But in the manage. 
ment he committed ſome errors, that proved very unhappy to him. 
 Sermour and he had fallen into ſome quarrellings, both bein 
very proud and violent in their tempers. Seimour had in the laſt Seſ- 
ſion Nock in with that heat againſt Popery, that he was become po- 
pular upon it. So he managed the matter in this new Parliament, 
that tho the Court named Meres yet he was choſen Speaker. The 
nomination of the Speaker was underſtood to come from the King, 
tho he was not named as recommending the perſon. Vet a Privy 
Counſellor named one: And it was underſtood to be done by or- 
der. And the perſon thus named was put in the chair, and was 
next day preſented to the King, who approved the choice. When 
Seimour was next day preſented as the Speaker, the King refuſed 
to confirm the election. He ſaid, he had other occaſions for him, 
vhich could not be diſpenſed with. Upon this, great heats aroſe, with 
a long and violent debate. It was ſaid, the Houſe had the choice of 
their Speaker in them, and that their preſenting the Speaker was 
only a ſolema ſhewing him to the King, ſuch as was the preſenting 
the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of London in the Exchequer; but that 
the King was bound to confirm their choice. This debate held a 
veek, and created much anger. L ; =. 
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A temper was found at laſt. $e:mour's election was let fall: But the 16 79 


point was ſettled, that the right of electing was in the Houſe 


5 
that the confirmation was a thing of courſe. So another was choſen 


speaker. And the Houſe immediately fell on Lord Danby. Thoſe 


who intended to ſerve him ſaid, the heat this diſpute had raiſed, - 


which was imputed wholly to him, had put it out of their power to 
doit. But he committed other errors. He took out a pardon under 
the Great Seal. The Earl of Mottingham durſt not venture to paſs it. 
So the King ordered the Seal to be put to the pardon in his own 
preſence. And thus, according to Lord Mortingham's figure when 
he was afterwards queſtioned about it, it did not paſs thro' the or- 
dinary methods of production, but was an immediate effect of his 
Majeſty's power of creating. He alſo took out a warrant to be Mar- 
quiſs of Caermarthen. And the King, in a ſpeech to the Parliament, 
ſaid, he had done nothing but by his order; and therefore he had 
pardoned him; and, if there was any defect in his pardon, he would 
paſs it over and over again, till it ſhould be quite legal. 


Upon this a great debate was raiſed, Some queſtioned whether Hay par- 


the K ing's pardon, eſpecially when paſſed in bar to an impeachment, 8 1 
vas good in law: This would encourage ill Miniſters, who would be proſecuted 


always ſure of a pardon, and ſo would act more boldly, if they bythe Houſe 


ſaw ſo eaſy a way to be ſecured againſt the danger of im peachments : mons. 


The King's pardon did indeed ſecure one againſt all proſecution at 
his ſuit: But, as in the caſe of murder an appeal lay, from which 
the King's pardon did not cover the perſon, fince the King could no 
more pardon the injuries done his people, than he could forgive 
the debts that were owing to them; ſo from a parity of reaſon it was 
inferred, that ſince the offences of Miniſters of State were injuries 


done the publick, the King's Pardon could not hinder a proſecu- 


tion in Parliament, which ſeemed to be one of the chief ſecurities, 
and moſt eſſential parts of our conſtitution, Yet on the other hand 
it was ſaid, that the power of pardoning was a main article of the 
King's Prerogative: None had ever yet been annulled: The law 
bad made this one of the truſts of the Government, without any 
limitation upon it: All arguments againſt it might be good reaſons 


for the limiting it for the future: But what was already paſt was good 


in law, and could not be broke thro'. The temper propoſed was, 
that, upon Lord Danb)'s going out of the way, an Act of baniſhmenr 
Thould paſs againſt him, like that which had paſt againſt the Earl of 
Clarendon. Upon that, when the Lords voted that he ſhould be 
committed, he withdrew. So a bill of baniſhment paſſed in the 
Houſe of Lords, and was ſent down to the Commons. Winnmgton 
fell on it there in a moſt furious manner, He ſaid, it was an AR to 

let all Miniſters ſee what was the worſt thing that could happen 
to them, after they had been engaged in the blackeſt deſtgns, and 
"i "a had 
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1679 had got great rewards of wealth and honour: All they could ſuffer 
Vas, to be obliged to live beyond ſea. This enflamed the Houſe ſo 
that thoſe, who intended to have moderated that heat, found they 
could not ſtop it. Littleton ſent for me that night, to try if it was 
poſſible to mollify Minnington. We laid before him, that the King 
ſeemed brought near a diſpoſition to grant every thing that could 
be deſired of him: And why muſt an attainder be brought on, which 
would create a breach that could not be healed > TheEarl of Danby 
was reſolved to bear a baniſhment; but would come in, rather than 
be attainted, and plead his pardon: And then the King was upon 
the matter made the party in the proſecution, which might ruin 
all: We knew how bad a Miniſter he had been, and had felt the 
ill effects of his power: But the publick was to be preferred to all 
other conſiderations. But Minnington was then ſo entirely in Moun- 
zague's management, and was ſo blown up with popularity, and ſo 
much provoked by being turned out of the place of Solicitor General, 
that he could not be prevailed on. It was offered afterwards from the 
Court, as Zzitleton told me, both that Lord Danby ſhould by Act of 
Parliament be degraded from his Peerage, as well as baniſhed, and 
that an Act ſhould paſs declaring for the future no pardon ſhould be 
pleaded in bar to an impeachment. But the fury of the time was ſuch, 
that all offers were rejected. And ſo a very probable appearance of 
ſettling the Nation was loſt: For the bill for baniſhing Lord Dan- 
by was thrown out by the Commons. And inſtead of it a bill of 
attainder was brought in. The Treaſury was put in commiſſion. 
The Earl of Eſſex was put at the head of it. And Hide and Godolphin 
were two of the commiſſion. The Earl of Sunderland was brought 
over from France, and made N of State. And Lord Eſſex and 
Lord Sunderland joined with the Duke of Monmouth, to preſs the 
King to change his counſels, and to turn to another method of go- 
vernment, and to take the men of the greateſt credit into his con- 
fidence. Lord Eſſex was much blamed for going in ſo early into the 
Court, before the reſt were brought in. He ſaid to me, he did it in the 
proſpect of working the change that was afterwards effected. Lord 
Sunderland alſo told me, that the King was eaſy in the bringing in 
Lord Jhaftsbury; for he thought he was only angry in revenge, 
becauſe he was not employed; but that he had ſo ill an opinion of 
Lord Hallifax, that it was not eaſy to get over that. The Duke of 
Monmouth told me, that he had as great difficulty in overcoming 
that, as ever in any thing that he ſtudied to bring the King to. 
Ane, At laſt the King was prevailed on to diſmiſs the whole Council, 
Council. hich: was all made up of Lord Danby's creatures. And the chief 
men of both Houſes were brought into it. This was carried with ſo 
much ſecrecy, that it was not ſo much as ſuſpected, till the day before 
it was done. The King vas weary of the vexation he had been long 
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in,. and deſired to be ſet at eaſe. And at that time he would have done 1679 
any thing to get an end put to the Plot, and to the fermentation that "Yb 
was now over the whole Nation: So that, if the Houſe of Commons 

would have let the matter of Lord Danbyꝰs pardon fall, and have 
accepted of limitations on his brother, inſtead of excluding him, 

he was willing to have yielded in every thing elſe. He put like- 

wiſe the Admiralty and Ordnance into commiſſions: Out of all 

which the Duke's creatures were ſo excluded, that they gave both 

him and themſelves for loſt. But the hatred that Mountague bore 

Lord Danby, and Lord Jhafisbury's hatred to the Duke, ſpoiled all 

this. There were alſo many in the Houſe of Commons, who find- 

ing themſelves forgot, while others were preferred to them, reſolv- 

ed to make themſelves conſiderable. And they infuſed into a great 
many a miſtruſt of all that was doing. It was ſaid, the King was ſtill 

what he was before. No change appeared in him. And all this was 

only an artifice to lay the heat that was in the Nation, to gain ſo ma- 

ny over to him, and ſo to draw money from the Commons. So they 
reſolved to give no money, till all other things ſhould be firſt ſettled. 

No part of the change that was then made was more acceptable than 

that of the Judges: For Lord Danby had brought in ſome ſad 
creatures to thoſe important poſts. And Jones had the new mo- 

delling of the Bench. And he put in very worthy men, in the room 

of thoſe ignorant Judges that were now diſmiſs'd. 

The main point in debate was, what ſecurity the King ſhould offer Debates 
to quiet the fears of the Nation upon the account of the Duke's ſuc- dhe Exclu. 
ceſſon. The Earl of $hafisbury propoſed the excluding him ſimply, fon. 
and making the ſucceſſion to go on, as if he was dead, as the only 
mean that was eaſy and ſafe both for the Crown and the peo- 
ple: This was nothing but the diſinheriting the next heir, 
which certainly the King and Parliament might do, as well as 
any private man might diſinherit his next heir, if he had a mind 
toir, The King would not conſent to this. He had faithfully 
promiſed the Duke, that he never would. And he thought, if Acts 
of Excluſion were once begun, it would not be eaſy to ſtop them ; but 
that upon any diſcontent at the next heir, they would be ſet on: 
religion was now the pretence : But other pretences would be found 
out, when there was need of them: This inſenſibly would change 
the nature of the Engliſh Monarchy : So that from being hereditary 
it would become elective. The Lords of Eſſex and Hall;fax upon 
this propoſed ſuch limitations of the Duke's authority, when the 
Crown thould devolve on him, as would diſable him from doing 
any harm, either in Church or State: Such as the taking out of his 

band all power in Eccleſiaſtical matters, the diſpoſal of the pub- 
lick money, with the power of peace and war, and the lodging 
theſe in both Houſes of Parliament ; and that whatever Parliament 
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1679 was in being, or the laſt that had been in being at the King's death, 
LYV ſhould meet, without a new ſummons, upon it, and aſſume the admini- 
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ration of affairs. Lord Shafisbury argued againſt this, as much more 
prejudicial to the Crown than the excluſion of one heir: For this 
changed the whole Government, and ſet up a Democracy inſtead of a 
Monarchy. Lord Hallifax's arguing now ſo much againſt the dan ger 
of turning the Monarchy to be elective, was the more extraordinar 
in him, becauſe he had made an hereditary Monarchy the ſubject of 
his mirth; and had often ſaid, who takes a coachman to drive him 
becauſe his father was a good coachman? Yet he was now jealous of 
a ſmall ſlip in the ſucceſſion. But at the ſame time he ſtudied to infuſe 
into ſome a zeal for a Commonwealth. And to theſe he pretended 
that he preferred limitations to an excluſion: Becauſe the one kept 
up the Monarchy ſtill, only paſſing over one perſon; whereas the 
other brought us really into a Commonwealth, as ſoon as we had a 
Popiſh King over us. Andit was {aid by ſome of his friends, that the 
limitations propoſed were ſo advantageous to publick liberty, thar 
a man might be tempred to with for a Popiſh King, to come at them. 
| Upon this great difference of opinion, a faction was quickly form- 
edin the new Council. The Lords Eſſex, Sunderlaud and Hallifax 
declaring for limitations, and againſt the Excluſion ; while Lord 
Shaftsbhury, now made Preſident of the Council, declared highly 
for it. They took much pains on him to moderate his heat: But he 
was become ſo intolerably vain, that he would not mix with them, 
unleſs he might govern. So they broke with him: And the other 
three were called the Triumvirate. Lord Eſſex applied himſelf to 
the buſineſs of the Treaſury, tothe regulating the King's expence, 
and the improvement of the Revenue. His clear, tho? ſlow, ſenſe. 
made him very acceptable to the King. Lord Ha/hfax ſtudied to 
manage the King's ſpirit, and to gain an aſcendant there by alively 
and libertine converſation. Lord Sunderland managed foreign af- 
fairs, and had the greateſt credit with the Ducheſs of Poriſmoulh. 
After it was agreed on to offer the limitations, the Lord Chancellor 
by order from the King made the propoſition to both Houſes. The 
Duke was ſtruck with the news of this, when it came to him to Bry/- 
feels. 1 ſaw a letter writ by his Ducheſs the next poſt: In which ſhe 
wrote, that as for all the high things that were ſaid by their enemies 
they looked for them, but that ſpeech of the Lord Chancellor's was 
a ſurprize, and a great mortification to them. Their apprehenſions 
of that did not hang long upon them. The Excluſion was become 
the popular expedient. So, after much debating, a bill was ordered 
for excluding the Duke of Tor“. I vill give you here a ſhort abſtract 


of all that was ſaid, both within and without doors, for and again 
the Excluſion. | | | | 
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Thoſe who argued for it laidit down for a foundation, that every 1678 
perſon, who.had the whole right of any thing in him, had likewiſe "VI 
the power of transferring it to whom he pleaſed. So the King and afed for and 
Parliament, being entirely poſſeſſed of the whole authority of the Na- Nclufon. 
tion, had a power to limit the ſucceſſion, and every thing elſe relating 
to the Nation, as they pleaſed. And by conſequence there was no ſuch 
thing as a fundamental law, by which the power of Parliament was 
bound up: For no King and Parliament in any former age had a 
power over the preſent King and Parliament; otherwiſe the Govern- 
ment was not entire, nor abſolute. A father, how much ſoever deter- 
mined by nature to provide for his children, yet had certainly a 
power of diſinheriting them, vithout which, in ſome caſes, the 
reſpe& due to him could not be preſerved. The life of the King on 
the throne was not ſecure, unleſs this was acknowledged. For if the 
next heir was a traitor, and could not be ſeized on, the King would 
be ill ſerved in oppoſition to him, if he could not bar his ſucceſſion by 
an excluſion. Government was appointed for thoſe that were to be 
ooverned, and not for the ſake of Governors themſelves: Therefore 
allthings relating to it were to be meaſured by the publick intereſt, 
and the ſafety of the people. In none of God's appointments in the 
Old Teſtament regard was had to the eldeſt. //aac, Jacob, Judah, 
Ephraim, and more particularly Solomon, were preferred without any 
regard to the next in line. In the ſeveral Kingdoms of Europe the 
ſucceſſion went according to particular laws, and not by any general 
law. In England, Spam and Sweden, the heir general did ſucceed: 
Whereas it was only the heir male in France, and Germany. And 
whereas the oath of allegiance tied us to the King and his heirs, the 
word heir was a term that imported that perſon whoby law ought 
to ſucceed: And ſo it fell by law to any perſon who was declared next 
in the ſucceſſion. In England the heir of the King that reigned had 
been ſometimes ſet aſide, and the right of ſucceſſion transferred to ano- 
ther perſon. Henry VII. ſet up his title on his poſſeſſing the Crown. 
Henry VIII. got his two daughters, while they were by acts of Parlia- 
ment illegitimated, put in the ſucceſſion: And he had a power given 
him to deviſe it after them, and their iſſue, at his pleaſure. Queen Eli- 
2abeth, when ſhe was in danger from the practices of the Queen of 
Cote, got an Act to paſs aſſerting the power of the Parliament to limit 
the ſucceſſion of the Crown. It was high treaſon to deny this during 
her life, and was ſtill highly penal to this day. All this was laid down 
in general, to aſſert a power in the Parliament to exclude the next heir, 
if there was a juſt cauſe for it. Now, as to the preſent caſe, the Popiſh 
religion was ſo contrary to the whole frame and conſtitution of our 
Government, as well as to that dignity inherent in the Crown, of being 
the head of the Church, that a Papiſt ſeemed to be brought nder a 
diſability to hold the Crown. A great part of the property of the Na- 
tion, the Abbey lands, was ſhaken by the proſpect of ſuch a ſucceſ- 
16 


ſion. 
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1659 fion. Theperfidy and the cruelty of that religion made the danper 
| more ſenſible. Fires, and Courts of Inquifition, were that which all 
muſt reckon for, who would not redeem themſelves by an early and 
zealous converſion. The Duke's own temper was much inſiſted on 
It appeared by all their letters, how much the Papiſts depended _ 
him: And his own deportment ſhewed, there was good reaſon for it. 
He would break thro? all limitations, and call in a foreign power, ra- 
ther than ſubmit to them. Some mercenary lawyers would give it for 
law, that the prerogative could not be limited, and that a law limitin 
it was void of it ſelf, Revenges for paſt injuries, when join'd to a bi- 
gotry in religion, would be probably very violent. 

On the other hand, ſome argued againſt the Excluſion: That it was 
unlawful in it ſelf, and againſt the unalterable law of ſucceſſion 
(which came to be the common phraſe.) Monarchy was ſaid to be by 
divine right: So the Law could not alter what God had ſettled. Vet 
few went at firſt ſo high. Much weight was laid on the oath of allegi- 
ance, that tied us to the King's heirs : And vhoſo was the heir when 
any man took that oath, was ſtill the heir to him. All lawyers had 
great regard to fundamental laws. And it was a maxim among our 

lawyers, that even an Act of Parliament againſt Magna Charta was null 
of it ſelf. There was no arguing from the changes in the courſe of 
the Succeſſion. Theſe had been the effects of proſperous rebellions. 
Nor from Henry VII.'s reigning in the right of his Queen, and yet 
not owning it to be ſo. Nor was it ſtrange, if in ſo violent a reign as 
Henry VIII''s acts were made in prejudice of the right of blood. 
But tho? his daughters were made baſtards by two ſeveral acts, yet it 
was notorious they were both born in a ſtate of marriage. And when 
unlawful marriages were annulled, yet ſuch iſſue as deſcended from 
them hoyafideuled not to be illegitimated. But tho' that King made 
a will purſuant to an act of Parliament, excluding the Scotiſh line, yet 
ſuch regard the Nation had to the next in blood, that, without examin- 
ing the will, the Scotiſhline was receiv'd, It is true, Queen Eligabeib, 
out of her hatred to the Queen of Scots, got the famed act to pals, that 
declares the Parliament's power of limiting the ſucceſſion. But ſince 
that whole matter ended ſo fatally, and was the great blemiſh of her 
reign, it was not reaſonable to build much on it. Theſe were the ar- 
-guments of thoſe, who thought the Parliament had not the power to 
enact an excluſion of the next heir: Of which opinion theEarl of Eſſex 
was at this time. Others did not go on theſe grounds: But they ſaid, 
that thoꝰ a father has indeed a power of diſinheriting his ſon, yet he 
ought never to exert it but upon a juſt and neceſſary occaſion. It was 
not yet legally certain, that the Duke was a Papiſt. This was a con- 
demning him unheard. A man's conſcience was not even in his own 

_ 1 power. It ſeemed therefore to be an unjuſtifiable ſeverity, to cut off ſo 
great a right only for a point of opinion. It is true, it might be reaſon- 
able to ſecure the Nation from the ill effects that opinion might have 
„011 : ; A Q 4 upon 
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ee King CHARLES II. 459 
upon them, which was fully done by the limitations. But it was unjuſt 167 
to carry it further. The Proteſtants had charged the Church of Rome VV 
heavily for the League of France, in order to the excluding the Houſe 
of Bourbon from the ſucceſſion to the Crown of France, becauſe of he- 
reſy: And this would make the charge return back upon us, to our 
ſhame. In the caſe of infancy, or lunacy, guardians were aſſigned: But 
the right was Rill in the true heir. A Popiſh Prince was conſidered as 
in that ſtate: And theſe limitations were like the aſſignin g him guar- 
dians. The Crown had been for ſeveral ages limited in the power of 
raiſing money; to which it may be ſuppoſed a high ſpirited King did 
not eaſily ſubmit, and yet we had long maintained this: And might 
it not be hoped, the limitations propoſed might be maintained 
in one reign; chiefly conſidering the zeal and the number of thoſe 
who were concerned to ſupportthem? Other Princes might think 
themſelves obliged in honour and religion to aſſiſt him, if he was 
uite excluded: And it might be the occaſion of a new Popiſh League, 
that might be fatal tothe whole Proteſtant intereſt. Whereas, if the 
limitations paſt, other Princes would not ſo probably enter into the 
laws and eſtabliſhment ſettled among us. It was ſaid, many in the 
Nation thought the Excluſion unlawful: But all would jointly concur 
in the limitations: So this was the ſecureſt way, that comprehended 
the greateſt part of the Nation: And probably Scotland would not go 
into the Excluſion, but merit at the Duke's hands by aſſerting his title: 
So here was a foundation of war round about ns, as well as of great di- 
ſtractions among our ſelves: Some regard was to be had to the King's 
honour, who had ſo often declared, he would not conſent to an Exclu- 
lon ; but would to any limitations, how hard ſoever. 

Theſe were the chief arguments upon which this debate was ma- 
naged. For my own part, I did always look on it as a wild and extrava- 
gant conceit,todeny the lawfulneſs of an Excluſion in any caſe whatſo- 
eyer. But for a great while I thought the accepting the limitations was 
the wiſeſt and beſt method. Ifſawthedriving on the Excluſion would 
probably throw us into great confuſions. And therefore I made uſe of 
all the credit I had with many in both Houſes, to divert them from 
purſuing it, as they did, with ſuch eagerneſs, that they would hearken 
to nothing elſe. Yet, when Iſaw the party ſo deeply engaged, and ſo vi- 
olently ſet upon it, both Talolſon and I, who thought we had ſome inte- 
reſt in Lord Halliſax, took great pains on him, to divert him from op- 
poſing it ſo furiouſly as he did: For he became as it were the cham- 
pion againſt the Excluſion. I foreſaw a great breach was like to fol- 
low. And that was plainly the game of Popery, to keep us in ſuch 
an unſettled ſtate. This was like either to end in a rebellion, or in an 
abject ſubmiſſion of the Nation to the humours of the Court. I con- 

fels, that which 1apprebended moſt was rebellion, tho' it turned after- 
wards quite the other way. But men of more experience, and 8 had 
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460 The HIS TOR V of the Reign 
1679 better advantages to make a true judgment of the temper of the Na- 
ion, were miſtaken as well as my ſelf. All the progreſs that was made 
in this matter in the preſent Parliament was, that the bill of Excluſion 
Was read twice in the Houſe of Commons. But the Parliament was giC. 
ſolved before it came to a third reading. 
Dauyspte- The Earl of Danby's proſecution was the point on which the Par- 
ſecution. Ijament was broken. The bill of attainder for his wilful abſence was 
paſs'd by the Commons, and ſent up to the Lords. But, when it was 
brought to the third reading, he delivered himſelf; and vas upon that 
ſent to the Tower: Upon which he moved for his trial. The man of 
the law he depended moſt upon was Pollexfen, an honeſt, and learned, 
but perplexed lawyer. He adviſed him poſitively to ſtand upon his 
pardon. It was a point of prerogative never yet judged againſt the ; 
Crown: Sohe mightin that caſe depend upon the Houſe of Lords, 1 
and on the King's intereſt there. It might perhaps produce ſome Act 
againſt all pardons for the future. But he thought he was ſecure in his 
pardon. It was both wiſer, and more honourable, for the King, as 
well as for himſelf, to ſtand on this, than to enter into the matter of the 
letters, which would occaſion many indecent reflections on both. So 
he ſettled on this, and pleaded his pardon at the Lord's bar: To 
which the Commons put in areply, queſtioning the validity of the 
pardon, on the grounds formerly mentioned. And they demanded a 
trial and judgment. | 
pon this a famous debate aroſe, concerning the Biſhops right of 
voting in any part of atrial for treaſon. It was ſaid, that, tho” the 
Biſhops did not vote in the final judgment, yet they had a right to 
vote inall preliminaries. Now the allowing, or not allowing the par- 
don to be good, was but a preliminary: And yet the whole matter was 
concluded by it. The Lords Nottingham and Roberts argued for the 
Biſhops voting. But the Lords Ee, Shafrsbhury, and Hollis, were 
againſt it. Many books were writ on both ſides, of which an account 
ſhall be given afterwards. But upon this debate it was carried by 
the majority, that the Biſhops had a right to vote. Upon which the 
Commons ſaid, they would not proceed, unleſs the Biſhops were 
obliged to withdraw N the whole trial. And upon that breach be- 
tween the two Honſes the Parliament was prorogued: And ſoon after 
it was diſſolved. And the blame of this was caſt chiefly on the Biſhops. 
The truth was, they deſired to have withdrawn, but the King would 
not ſuffer it. He was ſo ſet on maintaining the pardon, that he would 
not venture ſuch a point on the votes of the temporal Lords. And 
he told the Biſhops, they muſt ſtick to him, and to his prerogative, 
as they would expect that he ſhould ſtick to them, if they came to 
be puſh'd at. By this means they were expoſed to the popular 
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Hot people began every where to cenſure them, as a ſet of 1679 
men that for their on ends, and for every punctilio that they and 
pretended to, would expoſe the Nation and the Proteſtant Religi- raiſed againſt 
on to ruin. And in revenge for this many began to declare open; ** . 
ly in favour of the Non- conformiſts: And upon this the Non- 
conformilts behaved themſelves. very indecently. For, tho 
many of the more moderate of the Clergy were trying if an ad- 
vantage might be taken from the ill ſtare we were in to heal 
thoſe breaches that were among us, they on their part fell 
very ſeverely upon the body of the Clergy. The act that re- 
ſtrained the preſs was to laſt only to the end of the firſt ſeſſion 
of the next Parliament that ſhould meet after that was, diſ- 
ſolved. So now, upon the end, of the ſeſſion, the act not be- 
ing revived, the preſs was open: And it became very licenti- 
ous, both againſt the Court and the Clergy. And in this the 
Non- conformiſts had ſo great a hand, that the Biſhops, and 
Clergy, apprehending that a rebellion, and with: it the pul- 
ling the Church to pieces, was deſigned, ſet themſelves on 
the other hand to write againſt the late times, and to draw. a 
parallel between the preſent times and them: Which: was: nat 
decently; enough managed by thoſe who undertook the argus 
ment, and Who were believed to be ſet on, and paid by the Court 
for it, The chief manager of all thoſe angry writings was The occai- 
one Sir Roger 1 LEftr ange, a man who had) lived in all the late — ac 
times, and was: furniſhed with many paſſages, and an unex- 
| hauſted copiouſneſs in writing: So. that for four years he pub- 

liſhed, three or four ſheets a; week under the title of the Ob- 
ſervator, all tending: to defame the contrary. party, and to 
make the Clergy apprehend that their ruin was deſigned. Fhis 
had all the ſucceſs he could have wiſhed, as it drew conſidera- 
ble ſums that were raiſed to acknowledge the ſervice! he did, 
Upon this the greater part of the Clergy, who were al- 


ready much; prejudiced: againſt that party, being now both Wl 
 lharpned and furniſhed. by theſe papers, delivered themſelves 1 
up to much heat and indiſeretion, which was vented both in I 
their pulpits and common converſation, and moſt particularly, Ill 
at the elections of parliament men: And this drew much ha- [i 
tred and cenſure upon them. 5 Fhley ſeemed now to lay down | il 


all fears and apprehenſions of Popery: And nothing was ſo | 
common in their mouths! as the year forty one, in which the Ill 
late wars begun, and which ſeemed, now 30 be: near the be- TT Wil 
ing acted! over again. Both: City and Countuy were full of i 
many indecencies that broke out on this Occaſion. But, as 1 
nere were too many of the Clergy whom the heat of cheir It. 
wif 4 . 6 B tempers, 
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1679 tempers and the hope of preferment drove to ſuch extrava- 
V gancies, ſo there were ſtill many worthy and eminent men a- 
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on them in the uſe of their rights as they were Barons, as 
obligations on them to perform all but thoſe that in compli- 
ance with their deſires were then excepted: The Clergy, who 


g ting in preliminaries was maintained. It was ſaid, the Bi- 


and reſolved to form themſelves into a ſtate apart, upon this 
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mong them, whoſe lives and labours did in a great meaſure 
reſcue the Church from thoſe reproaches that the follies of 
others drew upon it. Such were, beſides thoſe whom I haye 
often named, Tenniſon, Sharp, Patrick, Sherlock, Fowler, Hot 
Calamy, Claget, Cudworth, two Mores, Williams, and many 
others, whom tho' I knew not ſo particularly as to give all 
their Characters, yet they deſerved a high one; and were in- 
deed an honour, both to the Church, and to the age in which 
they lived. 1 | 

I return from this digreſſion to give an account of the ar- 
guments by which that debate concerning the Biſhops vo- 


ſnops were one of Three Eſtates of which the Parliament was 
compoſed, and that therefore they ought to have a ſhare in 
all parliamentary matters: That as the temporal Lords tranſ- 
mitted their honours and fees to their heirs, ſo the Biſhops did 
tranſmit theirs to their ſucceſſors: And they fat in Parlia- 
ment, both as they were the Prelates of the Church and Ba- 
rons of the Realm: But in the time of Popery, when they had 
a mind to withdraw themſelves wholly from the King's Courts, 


attempt of theirs, our Kings would not diſpenſe with their 
attendance: And then ſeveral regulations were made, chiefly 
the famed ones at Clarendon; not ſo much intended as reſtraints 


had a mind to be excuſed from all parliamentary attendance, 
obtained leave to withdraw in judgments of life and death, 
as unbecoming their profeſſion and contrary to their Canons. 
Princes were the more inclinable to this, becauſe Biſhops 
might be more apt to lean to the merciful fide: And the 
judgments of Parliament in that time were commonly in fa- 
vour of the Crown againſt the Barons: So the Biſhops had 
leave given them to withdraw from theſe: But they had a 
right to name a proxy for the Clergy, or to proteſt for ſaving 
their rights in all other points as Peers: So that this was ra- 
ther a conceſſion in their favour than a reſtraint impoſed on 
them: And they did it on deſign to get out of theſe Courts 
as much as they could: At the Reformation all ſuch prac- 
tices as were contrary to the King's prerogative were con- 
demned: So it was ſaid, that the King having a right of 
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his prerogative to demand juſtice in Parliament againſt ſuch as 1679 
he ſhould accuſe there, none of the Peers could be excuſed from 
that by any of the conſtitutions made in the time of Popery, 
which were all condemned at the Reformation: The proteſta- 
tion they made in their aſking leave to withdraw ſhewed- it 
was a voluntary a& of theirs, and not impoſed on them by 
the law of Parliament: The words of the article of Clarendon 
ſeemed to import, that they might fit during the trial, till it 
came to the final judgment and ſentence of life or limb; and 
by conſequence that they might vote in the preliminaries. 
On the other hand it was argued, that Biſhops could not 
judge the temporal Lords as their Peers: For if they were to 
be tried for high treaſon, they were to be judged only by a 
jury of Commoners: And fince their honour was not he- 
reditary , they could not be the Peers of thoſe whoſe 
blood was dignified : And therefore, tho? they were a part 
of that Houſe with relation to the legiſlature and judicature, yet 
the difference between a perſonal and hereditary Peerage made 
that they could not be the judges of the temporal Lords, as 
not being to be tried by them : The cuſtom of Parliament 
was the law of Parliament: And fince they had never judged 
in theſe caſes, they could not pretend to it : Their pro- 
teſtations was only in barr tothe Lords doing any thing beſides 
the trial during the time that they were withdrawn : The 
words of the article of Clarendon muſt relate to the whole trial 
as one complicated thing, tho? it might run out into many 
branches: And fince the final ſentence did often turn upon. the 
preliminaries, the voting in theſe was upon the matter the vo- 
ting in the final ſentence : Whatever might be the firſt in- 
ducements to frame thoſe articles of the Clergy, which at this 
diſtance muſt be dark and uncertain, yet the laws and practice 
purſuant to them were {till in force : By the a& of Henry the 
eighth it was provided, that, till a new body of canon law 
ſhould be formed, that which was then received ſhould be ſtill 
in force, unleſs it was contrary to the King's prerogative or 
the law of the land: And it was a remote and forced inference 
to pretend that the prerogative was concerned in this matter. 
Thus the point was argued on both ſides. Dr. Killing fleet Siillingfiece 
gave upon this occaſion a great proof of his being able to make dis point. 
himſelf the maſter of any argument which he undertook : 
For after the lawyers, and others converſant in Parliament 
records, in particular the Lord Hollis who undertook the ar- 
gument with great vehemence, had writ many books about it, 
be publiſhed a treatiſe that diſcovered more ſkill and exactneſs 
in 
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1679 in judging thoſe matters than all that had gone before 
him. And indeed he put an end to the controverſy in the 
opinion of all impartial men. He proved the right that the 
Biſhops had to vote in thoſe preliminaries, beyond contradic- 
tion in my opinion, both from our records, and from our 
conſtitution. But now in the interval of Parliament other mat- 
ters come to be elated. ce. = 
The trial oo The King upon the prorogation of the Parliament became ſul- 
five Jeu Jen and thoughtful: He ſaw, he had to do with a ſtrange fort of 
people, that could neither be managed nor frightned: And from 
that time his temper was obſerved to change very vifibly. He ſaw f 
the neceſſity of calling another Parliament, and of preparing mat- / 
ters in order to it: Therefore the proſecution of the plot was ſtill 
carried on. So. five of the Jgſauts that had been accuſed of it 
were brought to their trial: They were Mhitebroaũ their Pro- 
vincial, Fenwick, Harcourt; Govan, and Turner, Oates repeat- 
ed againſt them his former evidence: And they prepared great 
defence againſt it: For ſixteen perfons came over from their 
Houſe at St. Omers, who teſtified that Oates had ftaid among 
them all the while from December ſeventy ſeven till 'Junefeventy 
eight; ſo that her could not poſſibly be at London in the April 
between at thoſe conſultations, as he had ſworn. They re- 
membred this the more particularly, becauſe he ſat at the table 
by himſelf in the refectory, which made his being there to be 
the more obſerved; for as he was nor mixed with the ſcho- 
lars ſo neither was he admitted to the Jeſuuts table. They 
ſaid, he was among them every day, except one or two in 
which he was in the infirmary: They alſo teſtified, that ſome 
of thoſe who he ſwore came over with him into Eugland in 
April had ſtaid all that ſummer in Flanders. In oppoſition to 
this Oates had found out ſeven or eight perſons who depoſed 
that they ſaw him in Euglaud about the beginning of May; 
and that he being known formerly to them in a Clergyman's 
habit, they had obferved him ſo much the more by reaſon of 
that change of habit. With one of theſe he dined; and he 
had much diſcourſe with him about his travels. An old Domi- 
nican Hier, who was ſtill of that Church and Order, ſwore al- 
ſo that he ſaw him, and ſpoke frequently with him at that 
time: By this the credit of the St. Omer's ſcholars was quite 
blaſted. There was no reaſon to miſtruſt thoſe who had no 
intereſt in the matter, and ſwore that they ſaw Oates about 
that time; whereas the evidence given by ſcholars bred in the 
Teſts college, when it was to fave ſome of their Order, was 
liable to a very juſt fuſpicion, -Bedlpwnow ſwore againſt 1 
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f King CHARLES II. 


all, not upon hearſay as before, but on his own knowledge; 


1679 


and no regard was had to his former Oath mentioned in [re- 4 YV 


land's trial. Dugdale did likewiſe ſwear againſt ſome of them: 
One part of his evidence ſeemed ſcarce credible. He ſwore, that 
J/hitebread did in a letter that was directed to himſelf, tho' intend- 
edfor F. Evers, and that came to him by the common poſt, and 
was ſigned by Whebread, deſire him to find out men proper to 
be made uſe of in killing the King, of what quality ſoever 
they might be. This did not look like the cunning of Je/wrs 
in an age, in which all people made uſe either of cyphers, 
or of ſome diſguiſed cant. But the overthrowing the St. Omers 
evidence was now ſuch an additional load on the Jeſuits, that 
the jury came quickly to a verdict; and they were condemned. 
At their execution they did with the greateſt ſolemnity, and 
the deepeſt imprecations poſhble, deny the whole evidence up- 
on which they were condemned : And proteſted, that they 
held no opinions either of the lawfulneſs of aſſaſſinating 
Princes, or of the Pope's power of depoſing them, and that 
they counted all equivocation odious and ſinful. All their ſpeeches 


were very full of theſe heads. Govar's was much laboured, 


and too rhetorical. A very zealous Proteſtant, that went oft 
to ſee them in priſon, told me, that they behaved themſelves 
with great decency, and with all the appearances both of in- 
nocence and devotion. | 


Langhorn, the lawyer, was tried next: He made uſe of the St. Tenge 


Omer's ſcholars: But their evidence ſeemed to be ſo baffled, 
that it ſerved him in no ſtead. He inſiſted next on ſome con- 
traditions in the ſeveral depoſitions that Oates had given at 
ſeveral trials: But he had no other evidence of that beſides 


the printed trials, which was no proof in law. The Judges 


laid upon this, (that which is perhaps good in law, but yet does 
not ſatisfy a man's mind,) that great difference was to be made 
between a narrative upon oath, and an evidence given in 
Court. If a man was falſe in any one oath, there ſeemed to 
bejuſt reafon to ſet him aſide, as no good witneſs. Langhorn 
likewiſe urged this, that it was fix weeks after Oatess firſt diſ- 
covery before he named him: Whereas, if the commiſhons had 
been lodged with him, he ought to have been ſeized on and 
ſearched firſt of all. Bedlow ſwore, he ſaw him enter ſome of 
Clemar?s treaſonable letters in a regiſter, in which expreſs men- 
tion was made of killing the King. He ſhewed the improba- 

bility of this, that a man of his buſineſs could be ſet to regiſter 
letters. Vet all was of no uſe to him; for he was caſt. Great 
| Pains was taken to perſuade him to diſcover all he knew; and 
6 C | his 
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167 


his execution was delayed for ſome weeks, in hopes that ſome- 
/ what might be drawn from him. He offered a diſcovery of 
\ the eſtates and ſtock that the YJe/uirs had in England, the 
ſecret of which was lodged with him: But he proteſted, that he 
could make no other ory ; and perſiſted in this to his death. 
He ſpent the time, in which his execution was reſpited, in 
And death. writing ſome very devout and well compoſed meditations. 
He vas in all reſpects a very extraordinary man: He was learn- 
ed, and honeſt in his Profeſſion; but was out of meaſure 
bigotted in his religion. He died with great conſtancy, 
Theſe executions, with the denials of all that ſuffered, made 
great impreſſions on many. Several books were writ, to ſhew 
that lying for a good end was not only thought lawful among 
them, but had been often practiſed, particularly by ſome of 
thoſe who died for the gunpowder treaſon, denying thoſe 
very things which were afterwards not only fully proved, 
but confefled by the perſons concerned in them: Yet the 
behaviour, and laſt words, of thoſe who ſuffered made im- 
preſſions which no books could carry off. 
Some months after this one Serjeam, a ſecular Prieſt, who 
had been always in ill terms with the Jeſuits, and was a zea- 
lons Papiſt in his own way, appeared before the Council 
upon ſecurity given him; and he averred, that Govan, the 
Jeſuit, who died proteſting he had never thought it lawful to 
murder Kings, but had always deteſted it, had at his laſt being 
in Handers ſaid to a very devout perſon, from whom Ser- 
_ Joant had it, that he thought the Queen might lawfully take 
away the King's life for the injuries he had done her, but 
much more becauſe he was a heretick. Upon that Serjeant 
run out into many particulars, to ſhew how little credit was 
que to the proteſtations made by Jeſums even at their death. 
This gave ſome credit to the tendereſt part of Oatess evi- 
dence with relation to the Queen. It ſhewed, that the trying 
to do it by her means had been thought of by them. All this 
was only evidence from ſecond hand: So it ſignified little. Ser- 
jeant was much blamed for it by all his own fide. He had the 
reputation of a ſincere and good, but of an indiſcreet, man. 
The executions were generally imputed to Lord Shafisbur), 
who drove them on in hopes that ſome one or other to have 
faved himſelf would have accuſed the Duke. But by theſe 
the credit of the witneſſes, and of the whole plot, was ſinking 
apace. The building fo much, and ſhedding ſo much blood, 
upon the weakeſt part of it, which was the credit of the wi. 
neſſes, raiſed a general prejudice againſt it all; and took away 


the 


of King CH A KL ES IL 


the force of that, which was certainly true, that the whole 


467 
1679 


party had been contriving a change of religion by a foreign 


aſſiſtance, ſo that it made not impreſſion enough, but went off 
too faſt. It was like the letting blood, ( as one obſerved, ) 
which abates a fever. Every execution, like a new bleeding, 
abated the heat that the Nation was in; and threw us into a 
cold deadneſs, which was like to prove fatal to us. 


Wakemar's trial came on next. Oates (wore, he ſaw him write Watemer's 


a bill to A/Þby the Jeſum, by which he knew his hand: And 88 


he ſaw another letter of his writ in the ſame hand, in 
which he directed Aſbby, who was then going to the Bath, 


to uſe a milk diet, and to be pump'd at the Bath; and that 


in that letter he mentioned his zeal in the deſign of killing 
the King. He next repeated all the ſtory he had ſworn a- 
gainſt the Queen: Which he brought only to make it probable 
that Wakeman, who was her phyſician, was in it. To all 
this Waſteman objected, that at firſt Oates accuſed him only 
upon hearſay: And did ſolemnly proteſt he knew nothing a- 
gainſt him: Which was fully made out. So he ſaid, all that 
Oates now {wore againſt him muſt be a forgery not thought 
of at that time. He alſo proved by his own ſervant, and by 
the apothecary at the Bath, that A/bby's paper was not writ, but 
only dictated by him: For he hapned to be very weary when 
he came for it, and his man wrote it out: And that of the milk 
diet was a plain indication of an ill laid forgery, ſince it was known 
that nothing was held more inconſiſtent with the Bath water 
than milk. Bedlow ſwore againſt him, that he ſaw him re- 
ceive a bill of 200% J. from Harcourt in part of a greater ſum; 
and that Wakeman told him afterwards that he had received 
the money; and that Harcourt told him for what end it was 
given, for they intended the King ſhould be killed, either 


by thoſe they ſent to Mindſor, or by Wakemar's means: And, 
if all other ways failed, they would take him off at New- 


market, Bedlow in the firſt giving his evidence depoſed, that 
this was ſaid by Harcourt when H/akeman was gone out of the 
room. But obſerving, by the queſtions that were put him, 
that this would not affect [Yakemarn, he ſwore afterwards, that 
he faid it likewiſe in his hearing. Wakeman had nothing to 
ſet againſt all this, but that it ſeemed impoſſible that he could 
truſt himſelf in ſuch matters to ſuch a perſon: And if Gates 
was ſet aſide, he was but one witneſs. Three other Bene- 
dictin Prieſts were tried with Valemau. Oates ſwore, that 


being their Superior, had engaged to give 6000 /. : 
. the 


they were in the plot of killing the King; that one of them, 
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468 The HISTORY of the Reign 
1679 the carrying it on. Bedlow ſwore ſomewhat circumſtantial to 
the ſame purpoſe againſt two of them: But that did not riſe 
up to be treaſon: And he had nothing to charge the third 
with. They proved, that another perſon had been their Su- 
perior for ſeveral years; and that Oates was never once ſuffer- 
ed to come within their houſe, which all their ſervants de- 
poſed. And they alſo proved, that when Oates came into their 
houſe the night after he made his diſcovery, and took 
Pickering out of his bed, and ſaw them, he ſaid, he had no- 
thing to lay to their charge. They urged many other things 
to deſtroy the credit of the witnefles: And one of them made 
a long declamation, in a high bombaſt ſtrain, to ſhew what 
credit was due to the ſpeeches of dying men. The eloquence 
was ſo forced and childiſh, that this did them more hurt than 
good. Scroggs ſummed up the evidence very favourably for 
the priſoners, far contrary to his former practice. The truth 
is, that this was looked on, as the Queen's trial, as well as 
He was ac- J/akeman's, The priſoners were acquitted : And now the 
witneſſes ſaw they were blaſted. And they were enraged upon 
it; which they vented with much ſpite upon Scroggs. And 
there was in him matter enough to work on for ſuch foul 
mouthed people as they were. The Queen got a man of 
great Quality to be ſent over Ambaſſador from Portugal, not 
knowing how much ſhe might ſtand in need of ſuch a pro- 
tection. He went next day with great ſtate to thank Scroggs 
for his behaviour in this trial. If he meant well in this com- 
plement, it was very unadviſedly done: For the Chief Juſtice 
was expoſed to much cenſure by it. And therefore ſome 
thought it was a ſhew of civility done on defign to ruin him. 
For, how well pleaſed ſoever the Papiſts were with the ſucceſs 
of this trial, and with Scrogg's management, yet they could 
not be ſuppoſed to be ſo ſatisfied with him, as to forgive his 
behaviour in the former trials, which had been very inde- 
cently partial and violent. . 
Debates a. Tt was now debated in Council whether the Parliament, now 
= * 4 prorogued, ſhould be diflolved, or not. TheKing prevailed on 
liament. the Lords of Ef/ex and Halifax to be for a diflolution, promiſing 
to call another Parliament next winter. Almoſt all the new Coun- 
ſellors were againſt the diſſolution. They ſaid, the Crown 
had never gained any thing by diſſolving a Parliament in an- 
ger: The ſame men would probably be choſen again, while 
all that were thought favourable to the Court would be blaſted, 
and for the moſt part ſet afide. The new men thus choſen, 
being fretted by a diſſolution, and put to the charge and 2 * 
3 1 
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ble of a new election, they thought the next Parliament would 1659 
be more uneaſy to the King than this if continued. Lord 
Eſer and Haliſar on the other hand argued, that ſince the 
King was fixed in his reſolutions, both with relation to the 
Excluſion and to the Lord Danby's pardon, his Parliament 
had engaged ſo far in both theſe, that they could not think 
that theſe would be let fall: Whereas a new Parliament, tho? 
compoſed of the ſame members, not being yet engaged, might 
be perſuaded to rake other methods. The King followed this 
advice, which he had directed himſelf: Two or three days 
after, Lord Halifax was made an Earl, which was called the 
reward of his good counſel. And now the hatred between 
the Earl of Jhafrsbury and him broke out into many violent 
and indecent inſtances, On Lord Shaftsburys fide more an- 
ger appeared, and more contempt on Lord Hahfax's. Lord 
Eſſex was a ſofter man, and bore the cenſure of the party 
more mildly: He ſaw how he was cried out on for his laſt 
advice: But as he was not apt to be much heated, fo all he 
ſaid to me upon it was, that he knew he was on a good bot- 
tom, and that good intentions would diſcover themſelves, and 
be juſtified by all in concluſion. 71 R 
I now put a ſtop in the further relation of affairs in Eng- The ,n. 
land, to give an account of what paſt in Scotland. The party of Scotland. 
againſt Duke Lauderdale had loſt all hopes, ſeeing how af- 
fairs were carried in the laſt convention of Eſtates: But the 
began to take heart upon this great turn in England. The 
Duke was ſent away, and the Lord Danby was in the Tower, 
who were that Duke's chief ſupports: And when the new 
council was fettled, Duke Hamilton and many others were 
encouraged to come up and accuſe him. The truth was, 
the King found his memory was failing him; and fo he re- 
ſolved to let him fall gently, and bring all Scottiſh affairs into the 
Duke of Monmouth's hands. The Scoztiſh Lords were deſired, 
not only by the King, but by the new Miniſters, to put the 
heads of their charge againſt Duke Lauderdale in writing; and 
the King promiſed to hear lawyers on both ſides, and rhar the 
Earls of Eſſex and Halifax ſhould be preſent at the heat- 
ing. Mackenzte was ſent for, being the King's advocate, to 
defend the adminiſtration ; and Lockbart and Cunniugbam 
were to argue ' againſt it, The laſt of theſe had not indeed 
Lockbart's quickneſs, nor his talent in ſpeaking ; but he way 
2 learned and judicious man, and had the nioſt- univerſal, 
and indeed the moſt deſerved reputation for integrity and vertae 
of any man, not only of his own profeſſion, bur of the whole - 
6 D Nation, 
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1679 Nation. The hearing came on as was promiſed; and it was 
nade out beyond the poſſibility of an anſwer, that the giv- 
ing commiſſions to an Army to live on free Quarters in 2 

quiet time was againſt the whole conſtitution, as well as the 
expreſs laws of that Kingdom; and that it was never done but 
in an enemy's country, or to ſuppreſs a rebellion : They 
ſhewed likewiſe, how unjuſt and illegal all the other parts of 
his adminiſtration were. The Earls of Eſſex and Halifax told me 
every thing was made out fully; Mackenzze having nothing to 
ſhelter himſelf in , but that flouriſh in the act againſt held 
Conventicles, in which they were called the rendezvous of re- 
bellion ; from which he inferred, that the country where 
theſe had been frequent was in a ſtate of rebellion, Kings 
naturally love to hear prerogative magnified: Yet on this oc- 
caſion the King had nothing to ſay in defence of the admi- 
niſtration. But when May, the maſter of the privy purſe, 
aſked him in his familiar way what he thought now of his 
Lauderdale, he anſwered, as May himſelf told me, that they 
had objected many damned things that he had done againſt 
them, but there was nothing objected that was againſt his ſer- 
vice. Such are the notions that many Kings drink in, by 
which they ſet up an intereſt for themſelves in oppoſition to 
; the intereſt of the people: And as ſoon as the people obſerve 
that, which they will do' ſooner or later, then they will na- 

turally mind their own intereſt, and ſet it up as much in op- 
poſition to the Prince: And in this ae the people will 

grow always too hard for the Prince, unleſs he is able 

to ſubdue and govern them by an army. The Duke of 
Monmouth was beginning to form a ſcheme of a miniſtry: 

But now the government in Scotland was ſo remiſs, that the 

people apprehended they might run into all ſort of confuſion; 

They heard that England was in ſuch diſtractions that they 
needed fear no force from thence. Duke Lauderdale's party 

was loſing heart, and were fearing ſuch a new model there 

as was ſet up here in England. All this ſet thoſe mad people 

that had run about with the field Conventicles into a frenzy: 

They drew together in great bodies: Some parties of the 

troops came to diſperſe them, but found them both ſo re- 

ſolute and ſo ſtrong, that they did not thick fit to engage 

them: Sometimes they fired on one another, and ſome were 

killed of both fides. eit 

the Arch- | When a party of furious men were riding thro' a moor 
biſhop of St. near St. Audrews, they ſaw the Archbiſhop's coach appear: He 


murdered. Was coming from a council day, and was driving home: = 
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of King CHARLES IL 471 
had ſent ſome of his ſervants home before him, to let them 1679 
know he was coming, and others he had ſent off on com- SYWV 
plements 3 ſo that there was' no horſemen about the 
coach. They ſeeing this concluded, according to their 
frantick enthuſiaſtick notions, that God had now de- 
livered up their greateſt enemy into their hands: Seven of 
them made up to the coach, while the reſt were as ſcouts 
riding all about the moor. One of them fired a piſtol at him, 
which burnt his coat and gown; but did not go into his bo- 
dy: Upon this they fancied he had a magical ſecret to ſecure 
him againſt a ſhot; and they drew him out of his coach, and 
murdered him barbarouſly, repeating their ſtrokes till they 
were ftire he was quite dead: And ſo they got clear off, no 
body happening to go croſs the moor all the while. This 
was the diſmal end of that unhappy man: It ſtruck all people 
with horror, and ſoftned his enemies into ſome tenderneſs: 

So that his memory was treated with decency by thoſe who 
had very little reſpe& for him during his life. | 
A week after that, there was a great field Conventicle held A rebellion 
within ten miles of Glaſgow: A body of the guards engaged © 
with them, and they made ſuch vigorous reſiſtance, that | 
the guards having loſt thirty of their number were forced | 
to run for it: So the Conventicle formed itſelf into a bo- i 
dy and marched to Glaſgow: The perſon that led them had i 
been bred by me, while I lived at G/a/gow, being the younger 
ſon of Sir 750. Hamilton that had married my ſiſter, but by 
a former wife: He was then a lively hopeful young man: 
But getting into that company, and into their notions, he 
became a crack-brained enthuſiaſt, Duke Lauderdale and 
his party publiſhed every where that this rebellion was headed 
by a nephew of mine, whom I had prepared for ſuch a work 
while he was in my hands: Their numbers wereſo magnified, 
that a company or two which lay at Glaſgow retired in all haſt, 
and left the town to them, tho? they were then not above 

four or five hundred; and theſe were fo ill armed, and ſo ill 
commanded, that a troop of horſe could have eafily diſperſed 
them, The Council at Eaunburgh ſent the Earl of Linlthgow 
againſt them with a thouſand foot, two hundred horſe, 

and two hundred dragoons: A force much greater than was 
neceflary for making = againſt ſuch a rabble. He march- 
ed till he came within ten miles of them; and then he pre- 
tended he had intelligence that they were above eight thou- 

and ſtrong; ſo he marched back; for he ſaid, it was the 
venturing the whole force the King had upon too great an 
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1679 


TheHISTORY of the Reign 


inequality: He could never prove that he had any ſuch in- 
telligence: Some imputed this to his fear: Others thought 
that being mach engaged with Duke Lauderdale, he did 
this on purpoſe to give them time to encreaſe their numbers: 
And thought their madneſs would be the beſt juſtification 
of all the violences that had been committed in Duke Lay- 
derdale's adminiſtration, Thus the country was left in their 
hands: And if there had been any, deſigns or preparations 
made formerly for a rebellion, now they bad time enough 
to run together and to form themſelves: But it appeared 
that there had been no ſuch deſigns, by this, that none came 
into it but thoſe deſperate intercommoned men, who were as it 
were hunted from their houſes intoall thoſe extravagances that 
men may fall in, who wander about inflaming one another, 
and are heated in it with falſe notions of Religion. The re- 
bels having the country left ro their diſcretion fancied 
that their numbers would quickly encreaſe: And they ſet out 
a ſort of manifeſto, complaining of the oppreſſions they lay 
under, aſſerting the obligation of the covenant: And they 


concluded it with the demand of a free Parliament. When 


Monmonth 
ſentdown to 
ſuppreſs it. 


the news of this came to Court, Duke Lauderdale ſaid, it was 
the effect of the encouragement that they had from the 
King's hearkning to their complaints: Whereas all indifferent 
men thought it was rather to be imputed to his inſolence and 
tyranny. . 

The King reſolved to loſe no time: So he ſent the Duke of 
Monmouth down poſt, with full powers to command in chief: 
And directions were ſent to ſome troops that lay in the north 
of England tobe ready to march upon his orders. Duke Lau- 
derdale apprehended that thoſe in arms would preſently ſub- 
mit to the Duke of Monmouth, if there was but time given 
for proper inftruments to go among them, and that then 
they would pretend they had been forced into that riſing 
by the violence of the government: So he got the King to 
fend poſitive orders after him, that he ſhould not treat with 
them, but fall on them immediately: Yet he marched ſo ſlowly 
that they had time enough given them to diſpoſe them to a ſub- 
miſſion. They fixed at Hamilton, near which there is a bridge 
on Chde, which it was believed they intended to defend; but 


they took no care of it. They ſent ſome to treat with the 


Duke of Monmouth: He anſwered, that if they would ſubmit 


to the King's mercy, and lay down their arms, he would 
interpoſe for their pardon, but that he would not treat with 
them as long as they were in arms: And ſome were be 

p ; ginning 


of King CHARLES II. 


might have had ſome advantage: But they looked on like 
men that had loſt both ſenſe and courage: And upon the 
firſt charge they threw down their arms and ran away: There 
were between two or three hundred killed, and twelve 
hundred taken priſoners. The Duke of Monmouth ſtopt the 
execution that his men were making as ſoon as he could, 
and ſaved the priſoners; for ſome moved, that they ſhould 
be all killed upon the ſpot. Yet this was afterwards objected to 
him as a neglect of the King's ſervice, and as a courting the 
people: "The Duke of York talked of it in that ſtrain: And the 
King himſelf ſaid to him, that if he had been there they 
ſhould not have had the trouble of priſoners: He anſwered, 
he could not kill men in cold blood; that was work only for 
butchers. Duke Lauderdale's creatures preſſed the keeping the 
army ſome time in that Country, on deſign to have eat it 
up: But the Duke of Monmouth ſent home the Militia, 
and put the troops under diſcipline: So that all that Country 
was ſenſible, that he had preſerved them from ruin: The very 
fanatical party confeſſed that he treated them as gently as 
poſhble, conſidering their madneſs: He came back to Court 
as ſoon as he had ſettled matters, and moved the King to 
grant an indemnity for what was paſt, and a liberty to hold 
meetings under the King's licenſe or connivance: He ſhewed 
the King that all this madneſs of field Conventicles flowed 
only from the ſeverity againſt thoſe that were held within 
doors. Duke Lauderdale drew the indemnity in ſuch a man- 


ner that it carried in ſome clauſes of it a full pardon to him- 


ſelf and all his party; but he clogged it much with relation 
to thoſe for whom it was granted. All Gentlemen, Preachers 
and Officers were excepted out of it; ſo that the favour of 
It was much limited two of their Preachers were hanged, 
but the other priſoners were let go upon their ſigning a bond 
tor keeping the peace: Two hundred of them were ſent to 
Virginia, but they were all caſt away at ſea. Thus ended 
this tumultuary rebellion, which went by the name of Bozhwell- 
Bridge, where the action was. The King ſoon after ſent 
down orders for allowing meeting houſes: But the Duke of 


Monmonth's intereſt ſunk ſo ſoon after this, that theſe were 


6 E 3 ſcarce 


473 
inning to preſs their rendring themſelves at diſcretion: They 1679 
bad neither the grace to ſubmit, nor the ſenſe to march a- 

way, nor the Courage to fight it out: But ſuffered the Duke of 
Monmouth to make himſelf maſter of the bridge. They were 
then four thouſand men: But few of them were well armed: 


If they had charged thoſe that came firſt over the bridge, they They were 


ſoon broken. 


474 


The King 


the Duke 
comes to 
Court. 
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The many 
falſe ſtories 
ſpread to 

raiſe jea- 

louſy. 


The HISTORY of the Reign 


1679 ſcarce opened when they were ſhut up again: Their enemies 
ſaid, this looked like a rewarding them for their rebellion. 


An accident happened ſoon after this that put the whole 


rakenill, and Nation in a fright, and produced very great effects: The 


King was taken ill at Windſor of an intermitting fever: The 
firs were ſo long and ſo ſevere, that the phyſicians apprehend- 
ed he was in danger: Upon which he ordered the Duke to 
be ſent for, but very ſecretly; for it was communicated to 
none but to the Earls of Sunderland, Efſex and Halifax, 
The Duke made all poſſible haſte, and came in diſguiſe thro? 
Calais, as the quicker paſſage: But the danger was over before 
he came: The fits did not return after the King took Quinquina, 
called in England the Jeſuits powder: As he recovered it was 
moved, that the Duke ſhould be again ſent beyond ſea: He 


had no mind to it: But when the King was poſitive in it, 


he moved that the Duke of Monmouth ſhould be put out of all 
command, and likewiſe ſent beyond ſea, The Duke of Mon- 
mouth's friends adviſed him to agree to this; for he might 
depend on it, that as ſoon as the Parliament met an ad- 
dreſs would be made to the King for bringing him back, 
ſince his being thus diveſted of his commiſſions, and ſent away 
at the Duke's deſire, would raiſe his intereſt in the Nation. 

At this time the party that began to be made for the Duke 
of York were endeavouring to blow matters up into a flame 
every where: Of which the Earl of Eſſex gave me the follow- 
ing inſtance, by which it was eaſy to judge what ſort of in- 
telligence they were apt to give, and how they were poſſeſ- 
ſing the King and his miniſters with ill grounded fears: He 
came once to London on ſome treaſury buſnef the day before 
the common Hall was to meet in the City: So the ſpies that 
were employed to bring news from all corners came to him, 
and aſſured him that it was reſolved next day to make uſe 
of the noiſe of that meeting, and to ſeize on the Tower, 
and do all ſuch things as could be managed by a popular 
fury. The advertiſements came to him from ſo many hands, 
that he was inclined to believe there was ſomewhat in it: Some 
preſſed him to ſend ſoldiers into the Tower and to the other 
parts of the City. He would not take the alarm ſo hot, but he 
ſent to the Lieutenant of the Tower to be on his guard: And he 


ordered ſome companies to be drawn up in Covent-Garden and 


in Lincolus Inn Fields: And he had two hundred men ready, 
and barges prepared to carry them to the Tower, if there ſhould 
have been the leaſt ſhadow of tumult: But he woals oe 
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of King CHARLES II. 


had been brought him, the next day paſt over very calmly, 


475 


ſeem to fear a diſorder too much, leſt perhaps that might 1679 
have produced one: Yet after all the affrightning ſtories that WV 


it not appearing by the leaſt circumſtance that any thing 


was deſigned, beſides the buſineſs for which the common Hall 
was ſummoned. He often reflected on this matter: Thoſe 
mercenary ſpies are very officious, that they may deſerve their 
pay; and they ſhape their ſtory to the tempers of thoſe whom 
they ſerve: And to ſuch creatures, and to their falſe intelli- 
gence, I imputed a great deal of the jealouſy that I found the 
King poſſeſſed with. Both the Dukes went now beyond ſea: 
And that enmity which was more ſecret before, and was co- 
vered with a Court civility, did now break out open and 
barefaced. But it ſeemed that the Duke of York had prevailed 
with the King not to call the Parliament that winter, in 
hope that the heat the Nation was in would with the help 
of ſome time grow cooler, and that the party that began 
now to declare more openly for the right of ſucceſſion would 
gain ground. There was alſo a pretended diſcovery now 
ready to break out, which the Duke might be made believe 
would carry off the plot from the Papiſts, and caſt it on the 
contrary party. 


Dangerfield, a ſubtile and dexterous man, who had gone A pretended 

| plot diſcos 
vered, called 
the Meal tub 


thro' all the ſhapes and practices of roguery, and in particu- 
lar was a falſe coiner, undertook now to coin a plot for the 
ends of the Papiſts. He was in jayl for debt, and was in an 
ill intrigue with one Cellier a Popiſh midwife, who had a 
great ſhare of wit, and was abandoned to lewdneſs. She got 
him to be brought out of priſon, and carried him to the 
Counteſs of Pouis a zealous managing Papiſt. He, after he 
had laid matters with her, as will afterwards appear, got into 
all companies, and mixed with the hotteſt men of the Town, 
and ſtudied to engage others with himſelf to ſwear, that they 
had been invited to accept of commiſſions, and that a new 
form of government was to be ſet up, and that the King and 
the Royal Family were to be ſent away. He was carried with 
this ſtory firſt to the Duke, and then to the King, and had 
a weekly allowance of money, and was very kindly uſed by 
many of that ſide; ſo that a whiſper run about Town, that 
ſome extraordinary thing would quickly break out: And he 
having ſome corre{pondence with one Collonel Manſel, he 
made up a bundle of ſeditious but ill contrived letters, and 
laid them in a dark corner of his room: And then ſome ſearch- 
ers were ſent from the Cuſtom Houle to look for ſome forbid- 
I den 


plot. 
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1679 den goods, which they heard were in Manſels chamber. 
There were no goods found: But as it was laid they found 
that bundle of letters: And upon that a great noiſe was made 

of a diſcovery : But upon enquiry it appeared the letters 

were counterfeited, and the forger of them was ſuſpected , 

ſo they ſearched into all Dangerfield's haunts, and in one 

of them they found a paper that contained the ſcheme of 

this whole fiction, which becauſe it was found in a Meal. ng 

came to be called the Meal-7ub plot. Dangerfield was upon 

that clapt up, and he ſoon after confeſſed how the whole mat- 

ter was laid and managed: In which it is very probable he 
mixed much of his own invention with truth, for he was a 
profligate liar. This was a great diſgrace to the Popiſh par- 

ty, and the King ſuffered much by the countenance he had 

given him: The Earls of Eſſex and Halifax were ſet down in 

the ſcheme to be ſworn againſt with the reſt. 5 


Great je- Upon this they preſſed the King vehemently to call a Parlia- 

loufies ok ine ment immediately. But the King thought that if a Parliament 
ing. hy 

ſhould meetwhileall mens ſpirits were ſharpned by this new diſ- 

covery, he would find them in worſe temper than ever: 

When the King could not be prevailed on to do that, Lord 

Eſſex left the treaſury. The King was very uneaſy at this, 

But Lord Eſſex was firm in his reſolution not to med- 

dle in that poſt more ſince a Parliament was not called: Yer, 

at the King's earneſt deſire, he continued for ſome time to go 

to Council. Lord Hahfax fell ill, much from a vexation of 

mind: His ſpirits were oppreſſed, a deep melancholy ſeizing 

him: For a fortnight together I was once a day with him, 

and found then that he had deep impreſſions of Religion on 

him: Some fooliſh people gave it out that he was mad: But 

I never knew him ſo near a ſtate of true wiſdom as he was 

at that time. He was much troubled at the King's forgetting 

his promiſe to hold a Parliament that winter; and expoſtulated 

ſeverely upon it with ſome that were ſent to him from the 

King: He was offered to. be made Secretary of State, but he 

refuſed it. Some gave it out that he pretended to be Lord 

Lieutenant of Ireland, and was uneaſy when that was denied 

him: But he ſaid to me that it was offered him, and he had re- 

fuſed it. He did not love, he ſaid, a new ſcene, nor to dine 

with ſound of trumpet and thirty ſix diſhes of meat on his 

table. He likewiſe ſaw that Lord Eher had a mind to be 

again there; and he was confident he was better fitted for 

it than he himſelf vas. My being much with him at that 

271010 1401 5 time 
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affection to the Court. I was with him only as a divine. 

The Court went on in their own pace: Lord Twedale be- 
ing then at London moved the Earl of Peterborough, that it 
would be more honourable, and more for the Duke's intereſt, 
inſtead of living beyond ſea to go and live in Scozlaud. Lord 
Peterborough went immediately with it to the King, who ap- 
proved of it. So notice was given the Duke: And he was 
appointed to meet the King at New-Market in October. Lord 
Twedale ſaw, that ſince the Duke of Monmonth had loſt his 
credit with the King, Duke Lauderdale would again be con- 
tinued in his poſts; and that he would a& over his former 
extravagances: Whereas he reckoned that this would be checked 
by the Duke's going to Scotland; and that he would ſtudy to 
make himſelf acceptable to that Nation, and bring things a- 
mong them into order and temper. The Duke met the 
King at New-Market as it was ordered: But npon that the 
Earl of Shaftsbury, who was yet Preſident of the Council, tho 
he had quite loſt all his intereſt in the King, called a Council 
at White-Hall, and repreſented to them the danger the King 
was in by the Duke's being ſo near hin; and preſſed the Council 
to repreſent this to the King. But they did not agree to it: And 
upon the King's coming to London he as turned out, and 
Lon Roberts, made then Earl of Radnor, was made Lord Pre- 
ident. I 557 | 


The Duke went to Scotland foon after: And upon that the Monmonry's 


Duke of Monmouth grew impatient, when he found he was 


ſtill to be kept beyond ſea. He begged the King's leave 


477 
time was reflected on: It was ſaid, I had heightned his diſ- 1679 
| * 


diſgrace. 


to return: But when he ſaw no hope of obtaining it, he 


came over without leave. The King upon that would not 
ſee him, and required him to go back; on which his friends 
were divided. Some adviſed him to comply with the King's 
pleaſure : But he gave himſelf fatally up to the Lord Shafrs- 
burys conduct, who put him on all the methods imaginable 
to make ' himſelf popular. He went round many parts of 
England, pretending it was for hunting and horſe matches, 
many thouſands coming together in moſt places to ſee him: 
So that rhis looked like the muſtering up the force of the 
party: But it really weakned it: Many grew jealous of the de- 
lign, and fancied here was a new civil war to be raiſed. Up- 
on this they joined in with the Duke's party. Lord Shafts- 


bury ſet alſo on foot petitions for a Parliament, in order to Petitions for 
the ſecuring the King's perſon, and the Proteſtant Religion. en 


Theſe were carried about and ſigned in many places, not- 
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3659, withſtanding che King fer out a proclamation againſt them. 

9 Upon that a ſet of counter petitions was promoted by the Court, 

exprefling an abhorrence of all ſeditions practices, and referrin 9 

the time of calling a parliament wholly to the King. There 

were not ſuch numbers that joined in the petitions for the 

Parliament, as had been expected: So this ſhewed rather the 

weaknels than the ſtrength of the party: And many well mean- 

ing men began to diſlike thoſe practices, and to apprehend 

that a change of government was deſigned. 

Some made a reflection on that whole method of proceed- 

ing, which may deſerve well to be remembred: In the in- 

tervals of Parliament, men that complain of the government 

by keeping themſelves in a ſullen and quiet ſtate, and avoid- 

ing cabals and publick aſſemblies, grow thereby the ſtronger 

and more capable to make a ſtand when a Parliament comes: 

Whereas by their forming of parties out of Parliament, un- 

leſs in order to the managing of elections, they do both expoſe 

themſelves to much danger, and bring an ill character on 

their deſigns over the Nation; which naturally loves par- 
liamentary (cures, but is jealous of all other methods. 

Great di- The King was now wholly in the Duke's intereſt, and re- 

cs 2 ſolved to paſs that winter without a Parliament. Upon which 

the Lords Ruſſel and Cavendiſh, Sir Henry Capel, and Mr. 

Powel, four of the new Counſellors, deſired to be excuſed 

from their attendance in Council. Several of thoſe who were 

put in the Admiralty and in other commiſſions deſired like- 

wiſe to be diſmifled: With this the King was fo highly of- 

fended, that he became more ſullen and intractable than he 

had ever been before. 5 

Gedolphin's The men that governed now were the Earl of Sunderland, 

character. Lord Hide, and Godolphin: The laſt of theſe was a younger 

brother of an ancient Family in Cornwall, that had been bred 

about the King from a page, and was now conſidered as one 

of the ableſt men that belonged to the Court: He was the 

ſilenteſt and modeſteſt man that was perhaps ever bred in a 

Court. He had a clear apprehenſion, and diſpatched buſi- 

neſs with great method, and with ſo much temper that he 

had no perſonal enemies: But his filence begot a jealouſy, 

Which has hung long upon him. His notions were for the 

Court: But his incorrüpt and ſincere way of managing the 

concerns of the treaſury created in all people a very high 

eſteem for him. He loved gaming the moſt of any man of 

buſineſs I ever knew; and gave one reaſon for it, becauſe it 

delivered him from the obligation to talk much: He had 


true 


0 


true principles of religion and vertue, and was free from 1679 
all vanity; and never heaped up wealth: So that all things \YV 
being laid together, he was one of the worthieſt and 
wiſeſt men that has been employed in our time: And he 
has had much of the confidence of four of our ſucceeding 
8 

In the ſpring of the year eighty the Duke had leave to 1680 
come to Epgland; and continued about the King till next YY 
winter, that the Parliament was to fit. Foreign affairs ſeemed 


to be forgot by our Court. The Prince of Orange had pro- An alliance 
jected an alliance againſt France: And moſt of the German brolected a- 


gainſt France. 


Princes were much diſpoſed to come into it: For the French 
had fet up a new Court at Merz, in which many Princes 
were, under the pretence of dependencies and ſome old for- 
got or forged titles, judged to belong to the new French 
conqueſts. This was a mean as well as a perfidious practice, 
in which the Court of France raiſed much more N and 
hatred againſt themſelves than could ever be balanced by 
ſuch ſmall acceſſions as were adjudged by that mock Court. 
The Earl of Sunderland entred into a particular confidence 
with the Prince of Orange, which he managed by his Uncle 
Mr. $:&ney, who was ſent Envoy to Holland. The Prince 
ſeemed confident, that if England would come heartily into 
it, a ſtrong confederacy might then have been formed a- 
gainſt France. Van Beuning was then in England: And he 
wrote to the town of Amſterdam, that they could not depend 
on the faith or aſſiſtance of England. He aflured them the 
Court was {till in the French intereſt: He alſo looked on the 
jealouſy between the Court and the Country party as then 
ſo high, that he did not believe it poſſible to heal matters 
ſo as to encourage the King to enter into any alliance that 
might draw on a war: For the King ſeemed to ſet that up for 
a maxim, that his going into a war was the putting himſelf 
into the hands of his Parliament; and was firmly reſolved againſt 
it. Vet the project of a league was formed: And the King 
ſeemed inelined to go into it, as ſoon as matters could be well 
adjuſted-at home. 55 3 
There Was this year at midſummer a new practice begun The eleQi- 


on of the 


in the eity of London, that produced very 1 conſequences. Sheriffs of 


The city of London has by Charter the ſhrivalry of Middlle- ons. 
ſex, as well as of the city: And the two Sheriffs were to 
be choſen on midfummer-day. But the common method 
had been Yor -the Lord Mayor to name one of the Sheriffs 
by drinking to him on a publick occaſion: And that nomi- 
| a nation 


3 
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1679 nation was commonly confirmed by the Common Hall: And 
SYN then they named the other Sheriff. The truth was, the 
| way in which the Sheriffs lived made it a charge of about 
5000 J. a year: So they took little care about it, but only to 

find men that would bear the charge; which recommended 
them to be choſen Aldermen upon the next vacancy, and 

to riſe up according to their ſtanding to the Mayoralty, 
which generally went in courſe to the ſenior Alderman, 
When a perſon was ſetup to be Sheriff that would not ſerve, he 
compounded the matter for 400/. fine. All juries were returned 

by the Sheriffs: But they commonly left that wholly in the hands 

of their Under-Sheriffs: So it was now pretended that it was 
neceſſary to look a little more carefully after this matter. 

The Under-Sheriffs were generally Attorneys, and might be 
eaſily brought under the management of the Court: So it was 
propoſed, that the Sheriffs ſhould be choſen with more care, 

not ſo much that they might keep good tables, as that they 
ſhould return good juries: The perſon to whom the preſent 
Mayor had drunk was ſet aſide: And Bethel and Corniſh were 
choſen Sheriffs for the enſuing year. Bethel was a man of 
knowledge, and had writ a very judicious book of the inte- 

reſts of Princes: But as he was a known republican in princi- 

ple, ſo he was a ſullen and wilful man; and turned from the 
ordinary way of a Sheriff's living into the extream of ſor- 
didneſs, which was very unacceptable to the body of the citi- 
zens, and proved a great prejudice to the party. Cormſh, the 

other Sheriff was a plain, warm, honeſt man; and lived very no- 

bly all his year: The Court was very jealous of this, and under- 

ſtood it to be done on deſign to pack juries: So that the 
party ſhould be alwayes ſafe, whatever they might engage 

in. It was ſaid, that the King would not have common 
juſtice done him hereafter againſt any of them, how guilty 
ſoever. The ſetting up Bethel gave a great colour to this 

80 jealouſy; for it was ſaid, he had expreſſed his approving the 
late King's death in very indecent terms. Theſe two per- 
ſons had never before received the Sacrament in the Church, 
being Independents: But they did it now to qualify them- 
ſelves for this office, which gave great advantages againſt 

the whole party: It was ſaid, that the ſerving an end was 4 


_* good reſolver of all caſes of conſcience, and purged all 
ſcruples. 


- 


Thus matters went on till the winter eighty „ in which 
the King reſolved to hold a ſeſſion of Parliament: He ſent 
the Duke to Scotland a few days before their meeting: And 


of King CHARLES II. 


upon that the Ducheſs of Portſmouth declared openly for the 


Excluſion; and ſo did Lord Sunderland and Godolphin. Lord VV 


Sunderland aſſured all people, that the King was reſolved to 
ſettle matters with his Parliament on any terms, ſince the 
intereſt of England and the affairs of Europe made a league 
againſt France indiſpenſably neceſſary at that time; which 


could not be done without a good underſtanding at home. 


Lord Sunderland ſent Lord Arran for me: I declined this new 
acquaintance as much as I could: But it could not be avoid- 
ed: He ſeemed then very zealous for a happy ſettlement: 
And this I owe him in Juſtice, that tho' he went off from 


the meaſures he was in at that time, yet he ſtill continued 


perſonally kind to my ſelf: Now the great point was, whether 
the limitations ſhould be accepted, and treated about, or the 
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Excluſion be purſued. Lord Hahfax aſſured me, that any Tue bil or 


limitations whatſoever that ſhould leave the title of King to 
the Duke, tho' it ſhould be little more than a meer title 
might be obtained of the King: But that he was poſitive 
and fixed againſt the Excluſion. It is true, this was in a great 


meaſure imputed to his management, and that he had wrought 


the King up to it. 1 | 
The moſt ſpecious handle for recommending the limita- 
tions was this: The Duke declared openly againſt them: So 
if the King ſhould have agreed to them, it muſt have occa- 
honed a breach between him and the Duke: And it ſeemed 
to be very deſirable to have them once fall out; ſince, as 
ſoon as that was brought about, the King of his own accord 
and for his own ſecurity might be moved to promote the 
Excluſion. The truth is, Lord Hahfax's hatred of the Earl 
of Shaftsbury, and his vanity in deſiring to have his own 
notion preferred, ſharpned him at that time to much inde- 
cency in his whole deportment: But the party depended on 
the hopes that Lady Portſmouth and Lord Sunderland gave 
them: Many meetings were appointed between Lord Hahfax 
and ſome leading men; in which as he tried to divert them 
from the Excluſion, ſo they ftudied to perſuade him to it, 
both without effect. The majority had engaged themſelves to 
promote the Excluſion, Lord Ruſſel moved it firſt in the 
Houſe of Commons, and was ſeconded by Capel, Mountague, 
and MVinnington: Jones came into the Houſe a few days after 
this, and went with great zeal into it: Jenkins, now made 
Secretary of State in Coventry's place, was the chief manager 
for the Court. He was a man of an exemplary life, 
and conſiderably learned: But he was dull and flow: He was 
| 6 G | ſuſpected 


excluſion a- 
gain taken 


3 Up. 
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1680 ſuſpected of leaning to Popery, tho' very unjuſtly: But he 
YM was ſet on every punctilio of the Church of England to ſn. 
perſtition, and was a great aſſertor of the divine right of 
monarchy, and was for carrying the prerogative high: He nei- 
ther ſpoke nor writ well: But being ſo eminent for the moſt 
courtly qualifications, other matters were the more eaſily diſ- 
penſed with. All his ſpeeches and arguments againſt the Ex- 
cluſion were heard with indignation: So the bill was brought 
Paſt by the into the Houſe. It was moved by thoſe who oppoſed it 
commons. that the Duke's daughters might be named in it, as the next 
in the ſucceſſion: But it was ſaid, that was not neceſſary; 
for ſince the Duke was only perſonally diſabled, as if he had 
been actually dead, that carried the ſucceſſion over to his 
daughters: Vet this gave a jealouſy, as if it was intended to 
keep that matter ſtill undetermined; and that upon another 
occaſion it might be pretended, that the diſabling the Duke 
to ſucceed did likewiſe diſable him to derive that right to 
others, which was thus cut off in himſelf. But tho they 
would not name the Duke's daughters, yet they ſent ſuch aſ- 
furances to the Prince of Orange, that nothing thus propoſed 
could be to his prejudice, that he believed them, and de- 
clared his defire, that the King would fully fatisfy his Par- 
liament: The States ſent over memorials to the King, preſ- 
ſing him to conſent to the Excluſion. The Prince did not 
openly appear in this: But it being managed by Fage/, it 
was underſtood that he approved of it: And this created a 
hatred in the Duke to him, which was never to be removed. 
Lord Sunderland by Stdney's means engaged the States into it: 
And he fancied that it might have fome effect. 
The bill of Exclufion was quickly brought up to the Lords. 
The Earls of E//ex and Shaſtabury argued moſt for it: And 
the Earl of Hahfax was the champion on the other fide: He 
gained great honour in the debate; and had a viſible ſupe- 
But rejcQed rjority to Lord Shaftsbury in the opinion of the whole Houſe: 
by the Lords. | 3 C : 
And that was to him trinmph enough. In concluſion; the 
bill was thrown out upon the firſt reading: The country par- 
ty brought it nearer an equality, than was imagined they 
could do, conſidering the King's earneſtneſs in it, and that 
the whole bench of the Biſhops was againſt it. The Commons 
were inflamed when they ſaw the fate of their bill: They 
voted an addreſs to. the King to remove Lord Halifax from 
bis counſels and preſence for ever: Which was an unparliamen- 
rary thing; ſince it was vifible that it was for his arguing 
as he did in the Hpufe of Lords, tho' they pretended it was 


for 
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ſor his adviſing the diſſolution of the laſt Parliament: But 1680 
that Was a thin diſguiſe of their anger: Vet without deſtroy YV 


ing the freedom of debate, they could not found their ad- 
dreſs on that which was the true cauſe of it. Ruſſel and Jones, 
tho! formerly Lord Halifax's friends, thought it was 
enough not to ſpeak againſt him in the Houſe of Commons: 
But they fat filent. Some called him a Papiſt: Others ſaid 
he was an Atheiſt. CHichely, that had married his mother, 
moved, that J might be ſent for to ſatisfy the Houſe as to 
the truth of his Religion. I wiſh, I could have ſaid as much 
to have perſuaded them that he was a good Chriſtian, as that 
he was no Papiſt: I was at that time in a very good charac- 
ter in that Houſe: The firſt volume of the Hiſtory of the 
Reformation was then out; and was fo well received, that I 
had the thanks of both Houſes for it, and was deſired by 
both to proſecute that work. The Parliament had made 
an addreſs to the King for a faſt day. Dr. Sprat and I 
were ordered to preach before the Houſe of Commons: My 
turn was in the morning: I mentioned nothing relating to 
the plot, but what appeared in Coleman's letters: Yet I laid 
open the cruelties of the Church of Rome in many inſtances 
that hapned in Queen Mary's Reign, which were not then 
known: And I aggravated, tho* very truly, the danger of 
falling under the power of that Religion. I preſſed alſo a 
mutual forbearance among our ſelves in leſſer matters: But 
I inſiſted moſt on the impiety and vices that had worn out 
all ſenſe of Religion, and all regard to it among us. Jprat 
in the afternoon went further into the belief of the plot than 
| had done: But he inſinuated his fears of their undutifulneſs to 
the King in a ſuch manner, that they were highly offended 
at him: So the Commons did not ſend him thanks, as they 
did to me; which raiſed his merit at Court, as it increaſed 
the diſpleaſure againſt me. Sprat had ſtudied a polite ſtile 
much: But there was little ſtrength in it: He had the 
beginnings of learning laid well in him: But he has allowed 
himſelf in a courſe of ſome years in much ſloth and roo many 
liberties. | 3 

The King ſent many meſſages to the Houſe of Commons, 
preſſing for a ſupply, firſt for preſerving Tangier, he being 
then in a war with the King of Fez, which by reaſon of the 
diſtance put him to much charge; but chiefly, for ena- 
bling him to go into alliances neceffary for the common 
preſervation, 


The 


1680 The Houſe upon that made a long repreſentation to the 
SY King of the dangers that both he and they were in; and aſſured 


Tre Houſe , . | 191 . | 
of Com. him, they would do every thing that he could expect of 
mons pro- 


mons-P'0- them, as ſoon as they were well ſecured: By which they 
painſt ſome meant, as ſoon as the Excluſion ſhould paſs, and that bad 
ry. Miniſters, and ill Jndges ſhould be removed. They renew- 
ed their addreſs againſt Lord Haliſax; and made addreſſes 

both againſt the Marquis of Worceſter, ſoon after made Duke 

of Beaufort, and againſt Lord Clarendon and Hide, as men in- 

clined to Popery. Hyde ſpoke ſo vehemently to vindicate 
himſelf from che ſuſpicions of Popery, that he cried in his ſ peech: 

And Jones upon the ſcore of old friendſhip got the words relating 

to Popery to be ſtruck out of the addreſs againſt him. The Com- 

mons alſo impeached ſeveral of the Judges, and Mr. Seymour : 

The Judges were accuſed for ſome illegal charges and judg- 

ments; and Seymour, for corruption and male-adminiſtration 

in the office of treaſurer of the Navy. They impeached 

Scroggs for high treaſon: But it was viſible that the matters 
objected to him were only miſdemeanors: So the Lords re- 

jected the impeachment; which was carried chiefly by the 

Earl of Danbys party, and in favour to him. The Commons 

did alſo aſſert the right of the people to petition for a Par- 
liament: And becauſe ſome in their counter-petitions had 
expreſſed their abhorrence of this practice, they voted theſe 
abhorrers to be betrayers of the liberties of the Nation. They KB 
expelled one Mubins out of their Houſe for ſigning one of ü 

theſe, tho' he with great humility confeſſed his fault, and 
begged pardon for it. The merit of this raiſed him ſoon to 

be-a Judge; for indeed he had no other merit: They fell 

alſo: on Sir George Fefferzes, a furious declaimer at the bar: 

But he was raiſed by that, as well as by this proſecution. 

The Houſe did likewiſe ſend their Serjeant to many parts of 
England to bring up abhorrers as delinquents: Upon which 

the right that they had to impriſon any beſides their own 
members came to be much queſtioned, ſince they could not 

receive an information upon oath, nor proceed againſt ſuch 

as refuſed to appear before them. In many places thoſe for 

whom they ſent their Serjeant refuſed toi come up. It was 

found, that ſuch practices ere grounded; on no law, and 

were no elder than Queen Eliaalerb's time: While the Houſe 

4 of Commons uſed that power gently , it was ſubmitted to 
in reſpect to it: But now it grew to be ſo much extended, 
that many reſolved not to ſubmit to it. The former Parliament 

had paſt a very ſtrict act for the due execution of the Habeas 

13 t ) Corpus - 
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man ſubject to vapours, was not at all times attentive to what 
he was doing: So a very fat Lord coming in, Lord Grey 
counted him for ten, as a jeſt at firſt: But ſeeing Lord Nor- 
ris had not obſerved it, he went on with this miſreckoning 
of ten: So it was reported to the Houſe, and declared that they 
who were for the bill were the Majority, tho' it indeed went 
on the other ſide: And by this means the bill paſt. There 
was a bold forward man, Heredon, a native of Ireland, whom 
the Commons committed: And he moved for his Habeas 
Corpus: Some of the Judges were afraid of the Houſe, and 
kept out of the way: But Baron Heſton had the courage to 
grant it. The ſeſſion went yet into a higher ſtrain; for the 

voted, that all anticipations on any branches of the Reve- 
nue were againſt law, and that whoſoever lent any money 
upon the credit of thoſe anticipations were publick enemies 
to the Kingdom. Upon this it was ſaid, that the Parlia- 
ment would neither ſupply the King themſelves, nor ſuffer 
him to make uſe of his credit, which every private man 
might do. They ſaid on the other hand, that they looked 
on the revenue as a publick treaſure, that was to be kept 
clear of all anticipations, and not as a private eſtate that 
might be mortgaged: And they thought, when all other 
means of ſupply except by Parliament were ſtopped, that muſt 
certainly bring the King to their terms. Yet-the clamour 


raiſed on this, as if they had intended to ſtarve the King, | 


and blaſt his credit, was a great load on them: And their 
vote had no effect, for the King continued to have the ſame 
credit that he had before. Another vote went much higher: 


It was for an aſſociation, copied from that in Queen El;za- Anaſſociati- 
2 2 | * : * : p ; Oo . k 
beth's time, for the revenging the King's death upon all Pa- e 


piſts, if he ſhould happen to be killed. The precedent of 
that time was a ſpecious colour: But this difference was aſ- 
ſigned between the two caſes: Queen Elizabeth was in no 
danger but from Papiſts: So that aſſociation ſtruck a ter- 
ror into that whole party, which did prove a real ſecurity 
to her; and therefore her Miniſters ſet it on. But now, it was 
laid, there were many Republicans ſtill in the Nation, and 
many of Cromwell's officers were yet alive, who ſeemed not 
to repent of what they had done: So ſome of theſe might 
this means be encouraged to attempt on the King's life, 
preſuming that both the ſuſpicions and revenges of it ay = 
6 H | 
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Corpus ; Which was indeed all they did: It was carried by an 1680 
odd artifice in the Houſe of Lords. Lord Grey and Lord YV 
Norris were named to be the tellers: Lord Mrris, being a 
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4866 The HISTORY of the Reign 
1680 be caſt upon the Duke and the Papiſts. Great uſe was made 
of this to poſſeſs all people, that this aſſociation was in- 
tended to deſtroy the King, inſtead of preſerving him. 
3 There was not much done in the Houſe of Lords after 
offered in de they threw out the bill of Excluſion. Lord Halifax indeed preſ- 
or * ſed them to go on to limitations: And he began with one 
that the Duke ſhould be obliged to live five hundred miles 

out of England during the King's life. But the Houſe was 
cold, and backward in all that matter. Thoſe that were really 
the Duke's friends abhorred all thoſe motions: And Lord 
Shaftsh4ry and his party laughed at them: They were re- 
ſolved to let all lie in confuſion, rather than hearken to any 
thing beſides the Excluſion. The Houſe of Commons ſeem- 
ed alſo to be ſo ſet againſt that project, that very little pro- 
preſs Was made in it. Lord Eſſer made a motion, which 
was agreed to in a thin Houſe : But it put an end to all diſ- 
courſes of that nature: He moved, that an aſſociation ſhould 
be entred into to maintain thoſe expedients, and that ſome 
cautiohary Towns ſhould be put into the hands of the aſſocia- 
tors during the King's life to make them good after his death. 
The King looked on this as a depoſing of himſelf. He had 
read more in Davila than in any other book of hiſtory: And 
he had a clear view into the conſequences of ſuch things, 
and looked on this as ' worſe than the Excluſion. So that, 
as Lord Hahfax often obſerved to me, this whole manage- 

ment looked like a deſign to unite the King more entirely 

to the Duke, inſtead of ſeparating him from him: The King 

came to think that he himſelf was levelled at chiefly, tho? 

for decency's ſake his brother was only named. The truth 

was, the leading men thought they were ſure of the Nation, 

and of all future elections, as long as Popery was in view. 
They fancied the Kitig muſt have a Parliament, and money 
from it very ſoon, and that in concluſion he would come 

in to them. He was much beſet by all the e courtiers, 

who longed for a bill of money: They ſtudied to perſuade 

him, from his Father's misfortunes, that the longer he was 

in yielding, the terms would grow the higher. 

Ducbeſs of They relied much on the Lady Port/month's intereſt, who 
Poriſmonth's did openly declare her ſelf for the Houſe of Commons: And 

- this matter they were ſo careful of her, that when one moved that an 
e addreſs ſhould be made to the King for ſending her away, 
he could not be heard, tho? at another time ſuch a motion 
would have been better entertained. Her behaviour in this 
matter Was unaccountable: And the Duke's behaviour to her 
20 H aͤtter- 
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aſterwards looked liker an acknowledgment than à reſent- 1680 
ment. Many refined upon it, and thought ſhe was ſet on — 
as a decoy to keep the party up to the Excluſion, that they 
might not hearken to the limitations. The Duke was aſ⸗ 
ſured, that the King would not grant the one: And fo ſhe 
was artificially managed to keep them from the other, to 
which the King would have conſented, and of which the 
Duke was moſt afraid. But this was too fine: She was hear- 
ty for the Excluſion: Of which I had this particular account 
from Mountague, who I believe might be the perſon that 
laid the bait before her. It was propoſed to her, that if ſhe 
could bring the King to the Excluſion, and to ſome other 
opular things, the Parliament would go next to prepare a 
bil for ſecuring the King's perſon; in which a clauſe might 


be carried, that the King might declare the Succeſſor to the 
Crown, as had been done in Henry the eighth's time. This 
would very much raiſe the King's authority, and would be 
no breach with the Prince of Orange, but would rather oblige 
him to a greater dependance on the King. The Duke of 
Monmouth and his party would certainly be for this clauſe, 
ſince he could have no proſpect any other way; and he 
would pleaſe himſelf with the hopes of being preferred by 
the King to any other perſon. But ſince the Lady Port. 
mouth found ſhe was ſo abſolutely the miſtreſs of the King's 
ſpirit, ſhe might reckon, that if ſuch an act could be carried 
the King would be prevailed on to declare her ſon his ſuc- 
ceſlor : And it was ſuggeſted to her, that in order to the 
ſtrengthening her Son's intereſt ſhe ought to treat for a match 
with the King of France's natural Daughter, now the Ducheſs 
of Bourbon. And thus the Duke of Monmouth and ſhe were 
brought to an agreement to carry on the Excluſion, and that 
other act perſuant to it: And they thought they were mak- 
ing tools of one another to carry on their own ends. The 
Nation was poſſeſſed with ſuch a diſtruſt of the King, that 
there was no reaſon to think they could ever be brought 
to ſo entire a confidence in him, as to deliver up themſelves 
and their poſterity ſo blindfold into his hands. Moumague 
aſſured me, that ſhe not only acted heartily in this matter, 
but ſhe once drew the King to conſent to it, if ſhe might 
have had 800000 J. for it: And that was afterwards brought 
down to 605000 J. But the jealouſies upon the King him- 
ſelf were ſuch, that the managers in the Houſe of Com- 
mons durſt not move for giving money till the bill of Ex- 
<lufion ſhould paſs, left they ſhould have loſt their a by 
M uch 
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near was this point brought to an agreement, if Montague 
| told me true. 02 q dig . 
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That which reconciled the Duke to the Ducheſs of Poris 
mouth was, that the King aſſured him, ſhe did all by his 
order, that ſo ſhe might have credit with the party, and 
ſee into their deſigns: Upon which the Duke ſaw it was 
neceſſary to believe this, or at leaſt to ſeem to believe it. 
Ihe other great buſineſs of this Parliament was the trial 
of the Viſcount of Szafford, who was the younger ſon of 
the old Earl of Arundell, and ſo was. uncle to the Duke of 
Norfolk. He was a weak, but a fair conditioned man: He 
was in ill terms with his nephew's family: And had been 
guilty of great vices in his youth, which had almoſt proved 
fatal to him: He married the heireſs of the great Family of 
the Haffords. He thought the King had not rewarded him 
for his former ſervices as he had deſerved: So he often voted 
againſt the Court, and made. great applications always to the 
Earl of Shafisbury.. He was in no good terms with the Duke; 
for the great conſideration the Court had of his nephews 
family. made him to be the moſt neglected: When Oates 
depoſed firſt againſt him, he happned to be out of the way: 
And he kept out a day longer. But the day after he came 
in, ay delivered himſelf: Which, confidering the feebleneſs 
of his temper, and the heat of that time, was thought a fign 
of innocence. Oates and Bedlow ſwore, he had a patent to 
be paymaſter general to the army, Dugdale ſwore, that he 
offered him 500 J. to kill the King. Bedlow had died the 
ſummer before at Briſtol. It was in the time of the aſſizes: 
North, Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, being there, 
he ſent for him, and by oath confirmed all that he had 
ſworn formerly, except that which related to the Queen, 
and to the Duke. He alſo denied upon oath, that any per- 
ſon had ever: practiſed upon him, or corrupted him: His 
diſowning ſome of the particulars which he had ſworn had 
an appearance of ſincerity, and gave much credit to his for- 
mer depoſitions. I could never —— what ſenſe he expreſſed 
of the other ill parts of his life, for he vaniſhed ſoon out of 
all men's thoughts. 75 1% 8 o 5 
Another witneſs appeared againſt Lord Stafford, one Tur- 
+ berwill; who ſwore, that in the year ſeventy five the Lord 
Stafford had taken much pains to perſuade him to kill the 
King: He began the propoſition to him at Paris; and ſent 
kim by che way of Dien over to Eugland, telling him ih 
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he intended to follow, by the ſame. road: But he wrote after- 
he never went to ſee him upon his coming te England, Tur: 
berbill ſwore the year wrong at firſt: But upon recollection 
of time ſeemed to be no great matter: It ſeemed much 
ſranger, that, after | ſuch diſcour ſes once begun ; he. {ſhould 
never. go near the Lord Srafford;, and that Lord: Srafford 
ſhould never enquire after him. But there was a much more 
material objection to him. Turbervill, upon diſcourſe with 
ſome in St. Martin's .pariſh, ſeemed. inclined to change his 
Religion: They brought him to Dr. Lloyd, then their miniſ- 


ter: And he convinced him ſo fully that he changed up- 


on it: And after that he came often to him, and was chiefly 
ſupported by him: For ſome months he was conſtantly at 
his table. Lloyd had preſſed him to recollect all rhat he had 
heard among the Papiſts relating to plots and deſigns 
againſt the King or the Nation. He ſaid that which all 
the converts at that time ſaid often, that they had it among 
them that within a very little, while their Religion would 
be ſet up in England; and that ſome of them ſaid, | a great 
deal of blood would be ſhed before it could be brought about: 
But he proteſted that he knew no particulars. After ſome 
months dependance on Llqya he withdrew entirely from him; 
nd he ſaw him no more till he appeared: ndw_an{evidente 
againſt Lord Stafford: Lloyd was in great difficulties upon that 
oecaſion. It. had been often declared, that the mo ſolenin 
denials of witneſſes before they make diſcoveries did not at 
all invalidate their evidence; and that it imported no more, 


but that they had been ſo long firm to theif promiſe of re- 


vealing nothing: So that this negative evidence againſt Tar- 
terull could have done Lord Stafford. no ſervice. On the 
other hand, conſidering the load that already lay on Lloyd 


on the account of Berry's buſineſs, and that his being a lit- 


tle before this time promoted to be Biſhop; of St. Aſaph was 


imputed to that, it was viſible that his diſcoyering this againſt 


Tarbervill, would have aggravated thoſe cenſures, and very 
much blaſted him. In oppoſition. to all this here Was à juſ- 
tice to be done, and a ſeryice to truth, towards tlie ſaving a 
man's life: And the queſtion was very hard to be deter- 
mined, Ile adviſed. wih all his. friends, aud with my ſelf 
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in particular, The much greater number were: of opinion 
that he ought, to be, filent, I ſaid, my on bahaviour in 
ales affyic, thewed, what. 1 would -do-3f 4 was in chan caſt: 
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wards do him that he was to go by Calais. But. he fad 
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with the reſt as to him. He had another load on him: 
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He had*writ a book with very fincere intentions, but upon 
a very tender point: He propoſed, that a diſcrimination ſhould 
be made between the regular Prieſts that were in a depen- 
dance and under directions from Rome, and the ſecular Prieſts 
that would ' renounce the Pope's depoſing power and his 
infallibility: He thought this would raiſe hears among them- 
ſelves, and draw cenſures from Rome on the ſeculars, which 
in concluſion might have very good effects. This was very 
plauſibly writ, and deſigned with great ſincerity : But angry 
men ſaid, all this was intended only to take off fo much 
from the apprehenſions that the Nation had of Popery, and 
to give a milder idea of a great body among them: And as 
ſoon as it had that effect, it was probable that all the miſ- 
ſionaries would have leave given them to put on that diſ- 
guiſe, and to take thoſe diſcriminating teſts till they had 
once prevailed: And then they would throw them off. Thus 
the moſt zealous man againſt Popery that I ever yet knew, 
and the man of the moſt entire ſincerity, was ſo heavily 
cenſured at this time, that it was not thought fit, nor in- 
deed ſafe, for him to declare what he knew concerning Tur- 
The trial was very auguſt: The Earl of Nottingham was 
the Lord High Steward: It continued five days. On the firſt 
day the Commons brought only general evidence to prove 
the plot: Spb ſwore ſome things that had been ſaid to him 
at Rome of killing the King: An Jriſh Prieſt that had 
been long in = confirmed many particulars in Oates's nar- 
rative: Then the witneſſes depoſed all that related to the plot 
in general. To all this Lord $:afird ſaid little, as not be- 
ing much concerned in it: Only he declared, that he was always 
againſt the Pope's power of depoſing Princes. He alſo ob- 
ſerved a great difference between the gunpowder plot and 
that which was now on foot: That in the former all the 
chief conſpirators died confeſſing the fact; but that now all 
died with the folemneſt proteſtations of their innocence. On 
the ſecond day the evidence againſt himſelf was brought: 


Ulle urged apainſt Oates that he ſwore he had gone in among 


them on deſign to betray them: So that he had been for 


ſome years taking oaths and receiving ſacraments in ſo trea- 


cherous a manner, that no credit could be given to a man 
that was fo black by his own confeſſion. Gn the third day 
13 8 : | . = 4 x < 1 . " . A - | . | bY 238 ; 222 * > * s 36: 15 6 1 3 
be brought his evidence to diſcredit the witneſſes: His ſer 
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vant ſwore, that while he was at the Lord 4for's Dugdale 1680 
never/ was in his chamber but once; and that was on the VV 


account of a foot race. Some depoſed againſt Dugdale's re- 


utation: And one ſaid, that he had been practiſing on him- 
ef to ſwear as he ſhould direct him. The miniſter of the 
pariſn and another gentleman depoſed, that they heard no- 
thing from Dugdale ae the killing a Juſtice of 
Peace in [Feſtmmſter, which, as he had ſworn, he had ſaid to 
them. As to Turbervill, who had ſaid that the Lord Szafford 
was at that time in a fit of the gout , his ſervants ſaid they 
never knew him in a fit of the gout: And he himſelf af- 
firmed, he never had one in bis whole life. He alſo 
proved that he did not intend to come to England by 
Diep; for he had writ for a Yacht which met him at 
Calais. He alſo proved by ſeveral witneſſes, that both Dug- 
dale and Turbervill had often ſaid that they knew nothing of any 
plot; and that Turbervill had lately ſaid, he would ſet up for 
a witneſs, for none lived ſo well as witneſſes did: He inſiſted 
likewiſe on the miſtake of the year, and on Turbervill's never 
coming near him after he came over to England. The 
ſtrongeſt part of his defence was, that he made it out un- 
anſwerably, that he was not at the Lord Afon's on one of 
the times that Dugdale had fixed on; for at that time he 
was either at Bath or at Badminton. For Dugdale had once 
fixed on a day; tho* afterwards he ſaid it was about that 
time: Now that day happned to be the Marquis of Wor- 
chers wedding day: And on that day it was fully proved 
that he was at Badmimon, that Lord's houſe, not far from 
the Barth. On the fourth day proofs were brought to ſup- 
port the credit of the witneſſes: It was made out, that Dug- 
dale had ſerved the Lord Aſton long and with great repu- 
tation, It was now two full years * he began to make 
diſcoveries: And in all that time they had not found any 
one particular to blemiſh him with; tho' no doubt they had 
taken pains to examine into his life. His publiſhing the 
news of Godfrey s death was well made out, tho* two perſons 
in the company had not minded it: Many proofs were 
brought that he was often in Lord Hafford's company, of 
which many more affidavits were made after that Lord's 


death. Two women that were {till Papiſts ſwore ,” that 


upon the breaking out of the plot he ſearched into 
many papers and burnt them: He gave many of theſe 
to one of the women to fling in the fire; but finding a book 


of accounts he laid that afide, ſaying, there is no treaſon 


1 | _— 


1680 here, which imported that he thought the, others Werg; trea- 
WV ſonable. -: He proved that one of Hhe wirdeſfes brought 
againſt him was ſo infamops in alb reſpects, that Lord Haf- 

; ford himſelf was 4 conviucetl of. it. He ſaid, he had only 
preſſed a man, who no appeared fagainſt- him, to diſcover 

all he knew: He ſaid, at ſuch a diftance of time he might 
miſtake as to time or a day; but eould not be miſtaken as 

to the things themſelves. Turbervill deſcribed. both the ſtreet 
and the room in Paris in which he ſaw Lord Sraſford. He 
found à witneſs: that ſaw him at Dip, to whom he com- 
plained, that a Lord for whom he looked had failed him: 
And upon that he ſaid he was no good ſtaff to lean on . 
by which, tho! he did not name the Lord, he believed he 
meant Lord Szafford. Duguale arid he both confeſſed they 

had denied long that they knew any thing of the plot, which 

was the effect of the reſolution they had taken, to which 

they adhered long, of diſcovering nothing: It was alſo prov- 

ed that Lord Hafford was often lame, which Turbervill took 

for the gout. On the fifth day Lord Hafford reſumed all 

his evidence, and urged every particular very ſtrongly. Foxes 

in the name of the Commons did on thè other hand re- 

ſume the evidence againſt him with great force: He faid 

indeed nothing for ſup porting Oates; for the objection againſt 

him was not to be anſwered. He made it very clear that Dug- 

dale and Turbervill were two good witneſſes, and were not 

at all diſcredited by any thing that was brought againſt them. 

Hewascon- When it came to the giving of judgment, above fifty of the 
Peers gave it againſt Lord Hafford, and above thirty acquit- 
ted him: Four of the Howards, his kinſmen, condemned 

him: Lord Arandell, afterwards Duke of Norfolk, tho in 
enmity: with him, did acquit him. Duke Lauderdale condemn- 

ed him: And ſo did both the Earls of MWottingham and An- 

leſey. Lord Hahfax acquitted him. Lord Nottmgham when 

5 22 5 judgment delivered it with one of the beſt ſpeeches 

he had ever made. But he committed one great indecency 

in it: For he. ſaid, who can doubt any longer that Landon 

was burnt by Papiſts, tho there was not one word in the 

whole trial relating to that matter. Lord Hafford behaved 

himſelf during the whole time, and at the receiving his 
ſentence, with much more conſtancy than was expected from 

He ſent ſor Within two days aftet he ſent à meſſage to the Lords, 
riojed me deſiring that the Biſhop of Landn and I might be appointed 
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L, to come to him. We waited, on him: His. deſiga ſeemed 20 
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Rome with great temper and attention. At parting he de- 
ſired me to come back to him next day; for he had a mind 
to be more particular with me. When I came to him, he 
repeated the proteſtations of his innocence; and ſaid, he was 
confident the villany of the witneſſes would ſoon appear: 
He did not doubt I ſhould ſee it in leſs than a year. I preſ- 
ſed him in ſeveral points of Religion; and urged ſeveral things, 
which he ſaid he had never 2 before. He ſaid, theſe 
things on another occaſion would have made ſome impreſſion 
upon him; but he had now little time, therefore he would 
looſe none in controverſy : So I let that diſcourſe fall. 
1 talked to him of thoſe preparations for death in which all 
Chriſtians agree: He entertained theſe very ſeriouſly. He 
had a mind to live, if it was poſſible: He faid, he could 
diſcover nothing with relation to the King's life, proteſt- 
ing that there was not ſo much as an intimation about it 
that had ever paſt among them. But he added, that he could diſ- 
cover many other things, that were more material than an 

thing that was yet known, and for whieh the Duke would never 
forgive him: And of theſe, if that might ſave his life, he 
would make a full diſcovery. I ſtopt him when he was go- 
ing on to particulars; for I would not be a confident in any 
thing in which the publick ſafety was concerned. He knew 
beſt the importance of thoſe ſecrets; and ſo he could only 
judge, whether it would be of that value as to prevail with 
the two Houſes to interpoſe with the King for his pardon: 
He ſeemed to think it would be of great uſe, chiefly to ſup- 
port what they were then driving on with relation to the 
Duke: He deſired me to ſpeak to Lord Eſſex, Lord Ruſſel, 
and Sir Milliam Jones. I brought him their anſwer the next 


day; which was, that if he did diſcover all he knew con- 


cerning the Papiſt's deſigns, and more particularly concern- 


ing the Duke, they would endeavour that it ſhonld not be 


inſiſted on, that he muſt confeſs thoſe particulars for which 
be was judged. He aſked: me, what if he ſhould name ſome 
vho had now great credit, but had once engaged to ſerve 
their deſigns; I ſaid, nothing could be more acceptable than 
the diſcovering ſuch difguiſed Papiſts, or falſe Proteſtants: 
Yet upon this I charged him folemnly not to think of re- 
deeming his on life by accuſing any other falſly, but to 
tell the truth; and all the truth, às far as the common ſafety 
. 6 K was 


a 4005 

be only to poſſeſs us with an opinion of his innocence, of 1680 

which he made very ſolemn proteſtations. He heard us ſpeak SWW 
of the points in difference between us and the Church of 
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80 Was concerned in it. As we were diſcourſing of theſe mat- 


ters, the Earl of Carlile came in: In his hearing, by Lord 
Stafford's leave, I went over all that had paſſed between us, 
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His execu- and undiſturbed. mind: He ſupped and flep t well the night 


tion. 


| 1 681 on Be 4 ©) A Houſe of . mons had another buſineſs before them 


Motions in Queen Eligaleii's xeign, when ſhe was highly provoked, with 


the favour 
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uſe, and thar the repealing it might make the party more 168r 
inſolent. On the day of the prorogation the bill ought to 
have been offered to the King, but the Clerk of the Crown, 
by the King's particular order, withdrew the bill. The 
King had no mind openly to deny it: But he had leſs mind 
to paſs it. So this indiſcreet method was taken, which was 
a high offence in the Clerk of the Crown. There was a 
bill of comprehenſion offered by the epiſcopal party in the 
Houſe of Commons, by which the Preſbyterians would 
have been taken into the Church. Bur to the amaze- 
ment of all people their party in the Honſe did not ſeem 
concerned to promote it: On the contrary they neglected 
it. This increaſed the jealouſy, as if they had hoped they 
were ſo near the carrying all before them, that they deſpiſed 
a comprehenſion : There was no great progreſs made in this 
bill. But in the morning before they were prorogued two 
votes were carried in the Houſe of a very extraordinary na- 
ture: The one was, that the laws made againſt recuſants 
ought not to be executed againſt any but thoſe of the Church 
of Rome. That was indeed the primary intention of 'the 
lay: Yet all perſons who came not to Church, and did not 
receive the ſacrament once a year, were within the letter of 
the law. The other vote was, that it was the opinion of 
that Houſe, that the laws againſt Diſſenters ought not to be 
executed. This was thought a great invaſion of the Lepiſla- 
ture, when one Houfe pretended to' ſuſpend the execution of 
lays: Which was to act like dictators in the State; for they 
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apprehending that they were encouraged, if not inflamed by Term 
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Pretence, that the law only condemned the” printing fuch 
; F libels 
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1681 libels maliciouſly and ſeditiouſſy, and chat it did not ap⸗ 
pear that the Printers had any ill. inxentions in what they 
did; whereas, if it was found that they printed ſuch libels 

the conſtruction of law made that to be malicious and ſedi. 

tious. The elections over England for the new Parliament 

went generally for the ſame perſons that had ſerved in the 

former Parliament: And in many places it was given as 

an inſtruction to the members to ſtick to the bill of Ex- 
cluſion. 1 leich ond; anom = 

The King was now very uneaſy: He ſaw he was deſpiſed 

* all Europe over, as a Prince that had neither treaſure nor 
power: So one attempt more was to be made, which was 
to be managed chiefly by Littleton, who was now brought 

into the commiſſion of the Admiralty. I had once in a 

long diſcourſe, with him argued againſt the expedients, be- 

cauſe. they did really reduce us to the ſtate of a Common- 

wealth. I thought a much better way was, that there ſhould 

| be a Protector declared, with whom the , regal. power ſhould 

A newexpe- be lodged; and that the Prince of Orange ſnauld be the per- 
Peiner Re. ſon. He approved the notion: But thought that the title 
that therefore Regent would be better: We dreſſed up a 

ſcheme of this for near two hours: And I dreamt no more 

of it. But ſome days after he told me the notion took with 
ſome, and that both Lord Haliſar and Seymour liked it: But he 
wondered to find Lord Sunderland did not go into it. He 
told me after the Parliament was diſſolved, but, in great ſe- 
crecy, that the King himſelf liked jt., Lord Navingban tall 
ed in a general and odd ſtrain about it. . He gave it out, 


F 4 


that the King was reſolved to offer one expedient, which 


4 \& - 


was, beyond any thing that the Parliament could. have the 


confidence 0 ask. s | Littleton preſſed me. to do what, I could 
to promote. it; and 115 "at as I was the fir ſt that had ſug- 
eſted it, ſo I ſhould. have the honour, of it, if it proyed ſo 
8 to procure the uieting of the Nation. I argued 
A Mn. it With Meß, Bat 1 found they had laid it down for 
AA maxim, to hearken to nothing but the Excluſion. All the 
| | " Dnke of Maumqurb s party looked on this as that which muſt 
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put an end to all his hopes. Others thought, in point of ho- 


neuf ahey muſt go on as they had done hitherto: Jous 


f | ſtood Won. 4, point of law of the unſepar ableneſs of the 


erggative from the perſon of the King, He ſaid, an in- 


in 1 a lunatick was in a real. incapacity of Aae 
n bis, guardians 5 bus, chat, if it was fs a, che lay that 
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conſtituted their guardians would be of no force. He ſaid, if the 1681 


Duke came to be King, the prerogative would by that veſt . 


in him; and the Prince Regent and he muſt either ſtrike up a bar- 
gain, or it muſt end in a civil war, in which he believed 
the force of law would give the King the better of it, It 
was not to be denied but that there was ſome danger in this: 


But in the ill circumſtances in which we were no remedies 


could be propoſed that were without great inconveniences, 
and that were not liable to much danger. In the mean while 
both ſides were taking all the pains they could to fortify 
their party: And it was very vifible, that the ſide which was 
for the Excluſion was like to be the ſtrongeſt. 341 2} 


A few days before the King went to Oxford. Fitzharris , Fizhorri 
an Iriſþ Papiſt, was taken up for framing a malicious and . taken. 


treaſonable libel againſt the King and his whole Family. He 
had met with one Everard, who pretended to make diſco- 
veries, and as was thought had mixed a great deal of falſe- 
hood with ſome truth: But he held himſelf in general terms, 
and did not deſcend to ſo many particulars as:the witneſſes had 
done. Fiizharris and he had been acquainted in Fronce: So 
on that confidence he ſhewed him his libel: And he made 
an appointment to come to Everard's chamber, who thought 
he intended to trepann him, and ſo had placed vitneſſes to 
overhear all that paſt. Fyzharris left the libel with him, 


all writ in his own hand: Everard went with the paper 


and with his witnefſes and informed againſt Fizzharris, who 


upon that was committed. But ſeeing the proof againſt 


him was like to be full, he ſaid, the libel was drawn by 
Everard, and only copied by himſelf: But he had no ſort of 
proof to ſupport this. Corniſh the Sheriff going to ſee him, 
he deſired he would bring him a Juſtice of Peace; for he 
could make a great diſcovery of the plot, far beyond all 
that was yet known. Corniſh in the ſimplicity of his heart 
vent and acquainted the King with this: For which he was 
much blamed; for it was ſaid, by this means that diſcovery 
might have been ſtopt: But his going firſt with it to the 
Court proved afterwards a great happineſs both to himſelf 
and to many others. The Secretaries and ſome privy 
Counſellors were upon that ſent to examine Fitzharris; to 
whom he gave a long relation of a practice to kill the 
King, in which the Duke was concerned, with many other 
particulars which need not be mentioned; for it was all a 
faction. The Secretaries came to him a ſecond time to ex- 
amine him farther: He boldly ſtood to all he had ſaid: 1 

i 6 L he 
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168 be deſired that ſome Juſtices of the City might be brought 

to him. So Clayton and Treby went to him: And he made 

2 n ſame pretended diſcovery to them over again; and inſi- 

nuated, that he was glad it was now in ſafe hands that would 

not ſtifle it. The King was highly offended with this, ſince 

it plainly ſnewed a diſtruſt of his miniſters: And fo Firzhayris 

was removed to the Tower; which the Court reſolved to 

make :the priſon for all offenders, till there ſhould be Sheriffs 

choſen more at the King's devotion. Vet the depoſition 

made to (layton and Treby was in all points the ſame that 

he had made to the Secretaries: So that there was no colour 

for the pretence afterward put on this, as if they had prac- 

F lc) ot 1027 = DTO1907 2 

| | The Paria- The Parliament met at Oxford in March: The King opened 

| ga wa. it with ſevere: reflections on the Lan- Ae the former 
| ſoon dil. Parliament. He ſaid, he was reſolved to maintain the ſuc- 
| e ceſſion of the Crown in the right line: But for quieting his 
peoples fears he was willing to put the adminiſtration of the 

overnment into Proteſtant's hands. This was explained by 
3 Littleton to be meant of a Prince Regent, with 
whom the regal prerogative ſhould be lodged during the 
Duke's life. Jones and Litieton managed the debate on the 

grounds formerly mentioned: But in the end the propoſiti- 
on was rejected; and they reſolved to go again to the bill 
of Excluſion, to the great joy of the Duke's party, who declar- 
- ed themſelves more againſt this than againſt the Excluſion it 
ſelf.” The Commons reſolved likewiſe to take the manage- 
ment of Fyzharrie's affair out of the hands of the Court: 
So they carried to the Lords bar an impeachment againſt 
him, which was rejected by the Lords upon a pretence with 
which Lord MWortingham furniſhed them. It was this: Edward 

the third had got ſome Commoners to be condemned by the 
Lords; of which when the Houſe of Commons complained, 
an order was made, that no ſuch thing ſhould be done for 
the future. Now that related only to proceedings at the 
King's ſuit: But it could not be meant, that an impeach- 
ment from the Commons did not lie againſt a Commoner. 
Judges, Secretaries of State, and the Lord Keeper were of- 

ten Commoners: So if this was good law, here was a certain 
method offered to the Court, to be troubled no more with 
-impeachments,: by employing only Commoners. In ſhort, 
the Peers ſaw the deſign tre this impeachment, and were 
reſolved not to receive it: And ſo made uſe of this colour 
to reject it. Upon that the Commons paſt a vote, 5 
97 | 4 © : | ju ice 
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juſtice was denied them by the Lords: And they alſo voted, 1687 
that all thoſe who concurred in any ſort in trying Fugbarris 
in any other Court were betrayers of the liberties of their 
Country. By theſe ſteps which they had already made the 

King ſaw what might be expected from them: So very ſud- 
denly, and not very decently, he came to the Houſe of 
Lords, the Crown being carried between his feet in a ſedan: 

And he put on his robes in haſt, without any previous no- 

tice, and called up the Commons, and diſſolved the 
parliament; and went with ſuch haſt to Windſor, that it 
looked as if he was afraid of the crouds that this meeting 

had brought to Oxford. of 1's 41 0 4 OIY ot 

Immediately upon this the Court took a new ply; and things 4 gre | 

vent in another channel: Of which I go next to give as im- attire. 
partial an account, as I have hitherto given of the plot, and 

of all that related to it. At this time the diſtinguiſhing 
names of hig and Tory came to be the denominations of the 
parties. I have given a full account of all errors during this 

time with the more exactneſs, to warn poſterity from falling 

into the like excefles, and to make it appear how mad and 

fatal a thing it is to run violently into a torrent, and in a 

heat to do thoſe things which may give a general diſguſt, 

and to ſet precedents to others, when times turn, to juſtify 

their exceſſes, by ſaying they do only follow the ſteps of 

thoſe who went before them. The ſhedding ſo much blood 

upon ſuch doubtful evidence was like to have proved fatal to him 

who drove all theſe things on with the greateſt fury: I mean 

the Earl of Shafrsbury himſelf. And the ſtrange change that 
appeared over the Nation with relation to the Duke, from 
ſuch an eager proſecution of the Excluſion to an indecent 
courting and magnifying him, not without. a viſible cold- 

neſs towards the King in compariſon of him, ſhewed how 

little men could build on popular heats, which have their 
ebbings and flowings, and their hot and cold fits, almoſt as 
certainly as ſeas or fevers have. When ſuch changes hap- 

pen, thoſe who have been as to the main with the fide that 

is run down will be charged with all the errors of their fide, 

how much ſoever they may have oppoſed them. I who had 

been always in diſtruſt of the witneſſes, and diſſatisfied with | 

the whole method of proceedings, yet came to be fallen on 


. 


not only in pamphlets and poems, but even in ſermons, as 
if J had been an incendiary, and a main ſtickler againſt the 
Court, and in particular againſt the Duke. So upon this I 
vent into a cloſer retirement: And to keep my mind from 
dae 1 running 
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18681 running after news and affairs, I ſet my my ſelf to the ſtudy 
of Philoſophy and Algebra. I diverted my felf-with many 
he proceſſes in Chymiſtry: And I hope I went into the beſt 
exerciſes; from which I had been much diverted by the buſt- 
ling of a great town in ſo hot a time. I had been much 
truſted by both ſides: And that is a very dangerous ſtate. 
for a man may come upon that to be hated. and ſuſpected 
by both. I withdrew much from all converſation: Only 
E lived ſtill in a particular confidence with the Lords Eſſex 

and Rafſel, — „ E 
The King's Fhe King ſet out a declaration for ſatisfying his people. 
declaration. He reckoned up in it all the hard things that had been done 
by the three laſt Parliaments; and ſet out their undutiful beha- 

viour to himſelf in many inſtances: Yet in concluſion he 
aſſured his good ſubjects, that nothing ſhould ever alter his 
aſfection to the Proteſtant Religion as eſtabliſhed by law, 
nor his love to Parliaments: For he would have ſtill fre- 
quent Parliaments. When this paſt in Council, the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury moved, that an order ſhould be added 

to it, requiring the Clergy to publiſh it in all the Churches 

of England; This was looked on as a moſt pernicious pre- 

cedent, by which the Clergy were made the heralds to pub- 

iſh the King's declarations, which in ſome inſtances might 

come to be not only indecent but miſchievous. An anſwer 

was writ to the King's declaration with great ſpirit and true 
judgment. It was at firſt penned by Hiauey. But a new 
draught was made by Somers, and corrected by Jones. The 
ſpirit of that fide was now ſpent: So that this, tho! the beſt 

Addreſſes to Writ paper in all that time, yet had no great effect. The 
the Kinz declaration raiſed over England a humour of making addrefles 
parts of to the King, as it were in anſwer to it. The Grand Juries | 

Ela. and the bench of Juſtices in the counties, the cities and bo- 

roughs, the franchiſes and corporations, many mannors, the 
companies in towns, and at laſt the very apprentices ſent up 
addreſſes. Of theſe ſome were more modeſtly penned, and 
only expreſſed their joy at the aſſurances they ſaw in the 
King's declaration; and concluded, that they upon that de- 
dicated their lives and fortunes to his ſervice. But the greater 
number, and the moſt acceptable, were thoſe who declared 
they would adhere to the unalterable ſucceſſion of the Crown 
in the lineal and legal deſcent, and condemned the bill of 
Exclaſton. Others went higher, and arraigned the late Par. 
liaments as guilty of ſedition and treaſon. Some reflected 
ſeverely on the Non+conformiſts; and thanked the *. 
leg oye | 4 N Ke i 


his not repealing that act of the thirty fifth of Queen Hliaabetb, 168 1 
which they prayed might be put in execution. Some ofthe WYV 
addrefles were very high panegyricks, in which the King's 
perſon and government were much magnified. Many of 
thoſe who brought theſe up were knighted upon it: And 
all were well treated at Court. Many zealous healths were 
drunk among them: And ig their caps the old valour and 
the ſwaggerings of the Cavaliers ſeemed to be revived. The 
Miniſters ſaw thro” this and that it was an empty noiſe, and 
4 falſe ſhew. But it was thought neceſlary then to encourage 


againſt Non-copformiſts,. as if nothing was 1o formidable as 
that party: So that in all their ſermons Popery was quite 
forgot, and the force of their zeal; was turned almoſt wholly 
againſt the Diſſenters; who were now by order from the 
Court to be proceeded againſt according. to lav. There 
vas alſo a great change made in the commiſſions all Hug- 
land over: Nene were left either on the Bench, or in the 
Militia, that did not with zeal go inte the humour of the 
Court. And ſuch of the Clergy as would not engage in that 
fury were cried out upon as the betrayers of the Church, and 
as ſecret fayourers of the Diſſenters, The truth js, the num- 
bers of theſe were not great: One obleryed right, that, ac- 
cording to the proverb in the Goſpel, where the carca/e ts 
the Eagles will be gathered together : The {cent gf preferment 
vill draw aſpiring men after t. 
Fizharriss trial came on in Eaſter Term: Strog gs was turned Hisbarriss 
out, and Pemberton was made Chief Juſtice, His riſe was fo 
Paaricylar, that it is worth'the being rememhted: In his youth 
he mixed with ſuch Jewd company that he quickly. ſpent 
al he had; and ran ſo deep in debt that he Was ęaſt 3nto 
a jayl, where he lay many years: But he follewed his ſtudies 
lo cloſe in the jayl, that he became one of the ableſt mea 
N of his profeſſiog. He was not wholly for the Cort: He 
had been a Judge: before, n turned em by Nr 


means: 
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at Weſtminſter : And what they ſaid was believed. Upon that 
encouragement it was reckoned that we ſhould' have witneſſes 
come over in whole companies. Lord Eſſer told me, that 
this Plunket” was a wiſe and ſober man, who was always in 
a different intereſt from the two 7albors; the one of theſe 
being the titular Archbiſhop of Dublin, and the other raiſed 
afterwards to be Duke of Tirconnell. Theſe were medling 
and factious men; wheteas Plunlet was for their living quietly, 
and in due ſubmiſſion to the government, without engaging in- 


3 Ui! intrigues . of State. Some of theſe Prieſts had been cen- 
ſured by him for their lewdnefs: And they drew others to 


ſwear as they directed them. They had appeared the win- 
ter before upon a bill offered to the Grand Jury: But as the 
foteman of the Jury, who was a zealous Proteſtant, told me, 
they conttadicted one another ſof evidently; that they would 


not find the bill. But now they laid theitiſtory better toge- 


ther; and ſwore againſt Plunlet, that he had got a great 


bauk of money to be prepared, and that he had an army 
MD 


„ 28 liſted, 
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lifted, and was in a correſpondence with France to bring 1681 
over a fleet from thence. He had nothing to ſay in his 


own defence, but to deny all: So he was condemned; and 
ſuffered very decently, expreſſing himſelf in many particu- 
lars as became a Biſhop. He died denying every thing 
that had been ſworn againſt him 


Wo e 


Fitzharris was tried next: And the proof was fo full that 
he was caſt, He moved in Court that I might be ordered 
to come to him, upon what reaſon I could never imagine: 
A rule was made that I might ſpeak to him in the preſence 
of the Lieutenant of the Tower. I went to him, and preſſed 
him vehemently to tell the truth, and not to deceive him- 
ſelf with falſe hopes. I charged him with the improbabili- 
ties of his diſcovery; and laid home to him the fin of per- 
jury, chiefly in matters of blood, ſo fully, that the Lieute- 
nant of the Tower made a very juſt report of it to the King, 
as the King himſelf told me afterwards. When he ſaw there 
was no hope, he ſaid the Lord Howard was the author of 
the libel. Howard was ſo ill thought of, that, it being known 


that there was a familiarity between F72harris and him, it 


was apprehended from the beginning that he was concerned 
in it. Thad ſeen him in Lord Howard's company, and had told 
him how indecent it was to have ſuch a man about him: 
He ſaid he was in want, and was as honeſt as his Reli 
gion would ſuffer him to be. I found out afterwards, that 
he was a ſpy of the Lady Poriſmomth's: And that he had car- 
ried Lord Howard to her: And, as Lord Howard himſelf told 
me, ſhe brought the King to talk with him twice or thrice. 
The King, as he ſaid, entred into a particular ſcheme with 
him of the new frame of his Miniſtry in caſe of an agree- 
ment, which ſeemed to him to be very near. As ſoon as 
I ſaw the libel I was ſatisfied that Lord Howard was not 
concerned in it: It was fo ill drawn, and ſo little diſguiſed 
in the treaſonable part, that none but a man of the loweſt 
form could be capable of making it. The report of Lord 
Howard's being charged with this was over the whole Town a 
day before any warrant was ſent out againſt him; which 


made it appear, that the Court had a mind to give him 


time to go out of the way. He came to me, and ſolemnly 
vowed he was not at all concerned in that matter: So I ad- 
viſed him not to ſtir from home. He was committed that 
night: J had no liking to the man's temper: Vet he inſi- 
- nated himſelf ſo into me, that without being rude to him 
it was not poſſible to avoid him. He was a man of a pleaſant 


Con- 
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1681 converſation: But he railed ſo indecently both at the King 


WY and the Clergy, that I was very -unealy in his 1 ink 


Yet NOV, during his impriſonmen I did him all the 


ervice 


I could. But Agernaon Sidney took his concerns and his fa- 
mily ſo to heart, and managed every thing relating to him 


with that zeal, and that care, that none but a monſter of 
ingratitude could have made him the return that he did af- 
terwards. When the pill againſt Lord Howard was brought 


to the Grand Jury, Fuabarriss wife and maid were the two 


witneſſes againſt him: But they did ſo evidently forſwear 


themſelves, that the Attorney General withdrew it. Lord 
Howard lay in the Tower 'till the Michaelmas term; and 


PraQticesup- came out by the Habeas Corpus. I went no more to F;yz- 
on*iizbars Harris: But Hawkins the Miniſter of the Tower took him 


at his death. 


into his management; and prevailed with him not only to 
deny all his former diſcovery, but to lay it on Clayton, 
Treby, and the Sheriffs, as a ſubornation of theirs, tho 
it was evident that was impoſſible to be true. Yet at 


the lame time he Writ letters to his wife, who was not then 


admitted to him, which I ſaw and read, in which he told 
ber, bow he was practiſed upon with the hopes of life. He 
charged her to ſwear falfly againſt none: One of theſe was 
writ that very morning in which he ſuffered: And yet be- 
fore he vas led out he ſigned a new paper containing the 
former charge of ſubornation, and put it in Hawkrs's hands. 
And at Tyburn' he referred all he had to ſay to chat paper, 
which was immediately publiſhed : But the falſhood of it 


was ſo very notorious, that it ſhewed what a fort of man 


Hawkins was: Yet he was ſoon after rewarded for this with 
the Deanry of Chichefter. But when the Court heard what 
letters Fuzharres had writ to his wife they were confound- 
ed: And all further diſcourſe about him was ſtifled. But the 
Court practiſed on her by the promiſe of a penſion ſo far, that 
ſhe delivered up her huſband's letters to them. But ſo 3 
had ſeen them before that, that chis baſe practice turned m 

to the reproach of all their proceedings. 


* 


* 


A Proteſtant Soon ; after this Dugaale, | Turbervill, | Smith, and the Iriſh 


plot. 


vitneſſes came under another management; and they diſco- 
yered a plot laid againſt the King to be executed at Oxford. 
The King was to be killed, and the government was to be 
changed. One Colledge, a Joyner by trade, was an active and 
hot man, and came to be known by the name of the Pro- 
teſtant Joyner, He was firſt ſeized on: And the wirneſſes 
ſwore many treaſonable fpecches againſt him: He was be- 
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lieved to have ſpoken oft with great indecency of the King, 168 1 
and with a fort of threatning, that they would make him 
| paſs the bill of Exeluſion. But a deſign to ſeize on the 
King was fo notorious a falſhood, that notwithſtanding all 
that the witneſſes ſwore the Grand Jury returned Ignoramus 
upon the bill. Upon this the Court cried out againſt the Ju- 
ries now returned, that they would not do the King 
juſtice, tho' the matter of the bill was ſworn by witneſſes 
whoſe teſtimony was well believed a few months before: 
It was commonly faid, theſe Juries would believe every thing 
one way, and nothing the other. If they had found the 
bill, ſo that Colledge had been tried upon it, he would have 
been certainly ſaved: But ſince the witneſſes ſwore that he 
went to Oxford on that deſign, he was triable there. North 
vent to Oxford, Colledge being carried thither : And he tried cen 
him there. North's behaviour in that whole matter was ſuch, and died up- 
that probably, if he had lived to ſee an impeaching © 
Parliament, he might have felt the ill effects of it. The 
vitneſſes ſwore ſeveral treaſonable words againſt. Colledge, and 
that his coming to Oxford was in order to the executing theſe : 
So here was an over- act. Colledge was upon a negative: So 
he had nothing to ſay for himſelf, but to .ſhew how little 
credit was due to the witneſſes. He was condemned, and 
ſuffered with great conſtancy, and with appearances of de- 
votion. He denied all the treaſonable matter that had been 
ſworn againſt him, or that he knew of any plot againſt the 
King. He confeſſed, that a great heat of temper had carried 
him to many undutiful expreſſions of the King: But he pro- 


9 * 


teſted he was in no deſign againſt him. And now the Court 
intended to fer the wittiefſes to ſwear againſt all the hot par- 
ty; which was plainly murder in them, who believed them 
falſe witneſſes, and yet made uſe of them to deſtroy others. 
One paſſage: happned' at Colledgés trial, KS lag ſunk 
Dagdale's credit: It Was objected to him by Colledge, to take 
away his credit, that, when by his lewdneſs he had got the 
French" Pox, he to cover that gave it out that he was poy- 8 
ſoged by Papifts: Upon which He, being then in Court, pro- 
teſted: ſolemnly that he never Had that diſeaſe; and ſaid, 
that if it could be proved by any phylician that he ever had 
it, he Was content that all the Kunde he had ever given 
ſhould be diſcredited for ever. And. he was taken at his 
vord: For Lower, who was then the moſt celebrated phy- 
ician in” Londim, proved at the Council board that he had 
been under cure in Rig hands fok that diſeaſe; which was made 
gi 6 N out 
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168 1 out both "7 his bills, and by the Apothecary that ſerved 


e Was never more heard of. 


. 


had ſent his more valuable papers out of the way. There 

was likewiſe but one er NE that could ſwear to its being 

found there: And that was the Clerk of the Council, who 

had peruſed thoſe papers without marking them in the pre- 

fence of any windeln „ as taken among Lord Jhaftsbury's 
Praclices p- There was all this ſummer; ſtrange practiſing with wit- 
on witneſſes. nefles to find more matter againſt, him: Wilkinſon, a priſo- 
ner for debt that had been. often with him, was dealt with 
to accuſe him. The Court had found out two ſolicitors to 

manage ſuch matters, Burton and Grabam, who were indeed 

fitter men to have ſerved in a court of inquiſition than in 

a legal government. It was known, that Lord Shaftsbury 

was apt to talk very freely, and without diſcretion : So the 
two. ſolieitots ſought out all that had frequented his com- 
pany; and tried what they could draw from them, not by 
a barefaeed ſubornation, but by telling them, they knew 
well that Lord HHhaftsbury had talked ſuch and ſuch things, 
which they named, that were plainly treaſonable; and they 
required them to atteſt it, if they did ever hear ſuch things 
from him: And they made them great promiſes upon 
their telling the truth. So that they gave hints and made 
promiſes to ſuch as by ſwearing boldly would deſerve them, 
and yer Kept themſelves out of danger of ſubornation, hav- 
ing witneſſes in ſome corner of their chambers. that over 
heard all their diſcourſe. This was their common practice, 


-& 


of which I had a particular account from ſome whom they 
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examined with relation to my ſelf. In all this, fon deal - 
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ing the King himſelf was believed to be the chief director: 168 1 
And Lord Halifax was thought deep in it, tho he always T 
expreſſed an abhorrence of ſuch practices to me. th 

His reſentments wrought ſo violently on him, that he I was thei 
ſcemed to be gone off from all his former notions. He preſ- fame. 


ferment. 
ſed me vehemently to accept of preferment at Court; 


and ſaid, if I would give him leave to make promiſes in my 
name, he could obtain for me any preferment I pleaſed. But 
I would enter into no engagements. I was contented with 
the condition I was in, which was above neceſſity, tho' be- 
low envy: The maſterſhip of the Temple was like to fall, 
and I liked that better than any thing elſe. So both Lord 
Halifax and Lord Clarendon moved the King in it. He 
promiſed I ſhould have it. Upon which Lord Hahfax car- 
ried me to the King, I had reaſon to believe, that he was 
highly diſpleaſed with me for what I had done a year be- 
fore. Mrs. Roberts, whom he had kept for ſome time, 
ſent for me when ſhe was a dying: I ſaw her often for ſome 
weeks, and among other things I defired her to write a let- 
ter to the King, expreſſing the ſenſe ſhe had of her - paſt 
life: And at her deſire I drew ſuch a letter, as might be 
fit for her to write: But ſhe never had ſtrength enough to 
write it: So upon that I reſolved to write a very plain let- 
ter to the King: I ſet before him his paſt life, and the 
effects it had on the Nation, with the judgments of God that 
lay on him, which was but a ſmall part of the puniſhment 
that he might look for: I preſſed him upon that earneſtly 
to change the whole courſe of his life: I carried this let- 
ter to Chiffnch's on the twenty ninth of January; and told 
the King in the letter, that I hoped the reflections on what 
had befallen his Father on the thirtieth of January might more 
him to: conſider theſe things more carefully. Lord Arran 
happned to be then in waiting: And he came to me next 
day, and told me, he was ſure the King had a long letter 
from me; for he held the candle to him while he read it: 
He knew at all that diſtance that it was my hand: The 
King read it twice over, and then threw it into the fire: And 
not long after Lord Aran took occaſion to name me: And 
the King ſpoke of me with great ſharpneſs: So he perceived 
that he Was not pleaſed with my letter. j Nor was the King 
pleaſed with my being ſent for by Wilmot Earl of Rocbeſter, 
Ven he died; He fancied, that he had told me many 
things, of which I might make an ill uſe: Yer he had read 
he book that I writ concerning him, and ſpoke well of * 
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1681 In this ſtate I was in the King's thoughts, when Lord Ha- 
Afar carried me to him, and introduced me with a very ex- 
I ho. traordinary complement, that he did not bring me to the 
the King. King to put me in his good opinion ſo much as to put 

the King in my good opinion: And added, he hoped that 
the King would not only take me into his favour, but into 

The King had a peculiar faculty of ſaying oblig- 


— 


his heart. 

ing things with a very good grace: Among other things he 

ſaid; he knew that, if I pleaſed, I could ſerve him very con- 

ſiderably; and that he deſired no ſervice from me longer 

than be continued true to the Church and to the Law. Lord 

Halifax upon that added, that the King knew he ſerved 

him on the fame terms, and was to make his ftops. The 

King and he fell into ſome diſcourſe about Religion. Lord 

Hahfax ſaid to the King, that he was the head of his Church: 

To which the King anſwered, that he did not deſire to be 

the head of nothing; for indeed he was of no Church. 

From that the King run out into much diſcourſe about Lord 

Shaftshury, who was ſhortly to be tried: He complained with 

great ſcorn of the imputation of ſubornation that was caſt 

on himſelf. He ſaid; he did not wonder that the Earl of 

Shafishury,- who was fo guilty of thoſe: practices, ſhould faſ- 

ten them on others. The difcourſe laſted half an hour very 

hearty and free: So I was in favour again. But I could not 

hold it. I was told I kept ill company: The perſons Lord 

Halifax named to me were the Earl of Ec, Lord Ruſſel, 

and Jones. But I ſaid, 1 would upon no conſideration give 

over converſing with my friends: So I was where I was be- 

Shoftbery A bilb of indictment was preſented to the Grand Jury againſt 
was acquit- T. 1. Of. c Les att... | 

ted by te Lord Shaftsbary. The Jury was compoſed of many of the 

Grand jury. chief citizens of London. The witneſſes were examined in 

open Court, contrary. to the uſual cuſtom: The witneſſes 

ſwore: many incredible things againſt him, mixed with other 

things that looked very like his extravagant way of talking. 

The draught of the aſſociation was alſo- brought as a proof 

of his treaſon, tho" it Was not laid in the indictment, and 

vas proved only by one witneſs. ' The Jury returned Ignoramus 

upon the bill. Upon this the Court did declaim with open 

mouth againſt theſe Juries; in which they ſaid” the ſpirit of 

the party did appear, \fince men even upon oath ſhewed 

they were reſolved to find bills or Ig, , as they pleaſed, 

without regarding the evidence. And upon this anew ſet 


* 


of; addreſſes went round the Kingdom, in which they =o 
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ſed their abhorrence of that aſſociation found in Lord 168 7 
Maſtobury's cabinet; and complained, that Juſtice was denied 


the King; which were ſet off with all the fulſom rhetorick 
that the penners could varniſh them with. It was upon this 
occaſion ſaid, that the Grand Jury ought to find bills even 
upon dubious evidence, much more when plain treaſon was 
ſworn; fince all they did in finding a bill was only to 
bring the perſon to his trial, and then the falſhood of the 
witneſſes was to be detected. But in defence of theſe Igno- 
ramus Juries it was ſaid, that by the expreſs words of their 
oath they were bound to make true preſentments of what 
ſnould appear true to them: And therefore, if they did not 
believe the evidence, they could not find a bill, tho ſworn 
to. A book was writ to ſupport that, in which both law 
and reaſon were brought to confirm it: It paſt as writ by 
Lord Eſſex, tho? I underſtood afterwards it was writ by Somers, 
who was much eſteemed and often viſited by Lord E/zx, 
and who truſted himſelf to him, and writ the beſt papers 
that came out in that time. It is true, by the practice that 
had generally prevailed, Grand Juries were eafy in finding 
bills upon a ſlight and probable evidence. But it Was made 
out, that the words of their oath, and the reaſon of the law 
ſeemed. to oblige them to make no preſentments but ſuch 
as they believed to be true. On the other hand 4 private 
ill opinion of 'a witneſs, or the looking on a matter as in- 
credible, did not ſeem to warrant the feturn of an Ignoru- 
ms: That ſeemed to belong to the Jury of life and death. 
The chief complaint that was made in the addreſſes was 
grounded on their not finding the bill on the account᷑ of the 
draught of the aſſociation: And this was in many reſpects 
very unreaſonable. For as that was not laid in the hill, ſo 
there was but one witneſs to prove it; nor did the matter 
of the paper riſe up to the charge of high treaſon. And 
now Dugdale and Turberoill, who had been the wittteffes'up- 
on whoſe evidence Lord Sor was condemned, being with- 
in a year detected, or at leaſt ſuſpected ef this villany, 
could not but reflect on what hè faid to me, that he was 
confident J ſhould ſee within a year that th 


e witneſſes would 
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As to Turbervill, what happtied ſoon after this” will per- 1682 


haps mitigate the cenſure? He was taken with 'the fra | po 
in a few days after Lord Shaſtibirys tfial! The ſynipte 
pere ſo bad; that t er ph. ſieian told bini he had f Hope of 
bis recovery? Upon which he cempoſec Aümſelf tö die as 
6 O became 


T 
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toms death. 
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1682 became à Chriſtian, and ſent for Mr. Hewes the Curate of 
WYV St. Martins, who was a very worthy man, and from whom 
| I had this account of him. Turbervill looked on himſelf 
as a dead man at the firſt time he came to him: But his 
diſeaſe did no way affect his underſtanding or his memory. 

He ſeemed to have a real ſenſe of another ſtate, and of the 
account that he was to give to God for Py por life. Hewes 
charged him to- examin himſelf; and if he had ſworn falſſy 
againſt any man, to confeſs his ſin and glorify God, tho? 

to his on ſhame. Turbervill, both in diſcourſe and when 

he received the ſacrament; proteſted that he had ſworn no- 

thing but the truth, in what he depoſed both againſt Lord 
Stafford and the Earl of Shaſtsbury; and renounced the mer- 

cies of God, and the benefit of the death of Chriſt, if he did 

not. ſpeak the plain and naked truth without any reſerva- 

tion: And he continued in the ſame mind to his death. 

So here were the laſt words of dying men, againſt the laſt words 

of thoſe; that ſuffered. To this may well be added, that one 

who died of ſickneſs, and under a great depreſſion in his ſpi- 

rits, Was leſs able to ſtifle, his conſcience, and reſiſt the im- 
preſſions that it might then make on him, than a man who 
ſuffers on a ſcaffold, where the ſtrength of the natural ſpi- 
zits is entire; or rather exalted by the ſenſe of the cauſe he 
ſuffers, for. And we know that confeſſion and abſolution in 
the Church of Rome give à quiet, to which ve do not pre- 
tend, where theſe things are ſaid to be only miniſterial, and 
not authoxitative. About a year before this Jonge had died, 
who, firſt brought out Oazes.: They quarrelled afterwards : 
And Jonge came to have a very bad opinion of Oates, up- 
on what reaſon I know; not. He died with expreſſions of a 
very high devotion: And he proteſted to all who came to ſee 
him, that he knew of no ſubornation in all that matter, 
and that he was guilty of none himſelf. Theſe things put 
a man quite in 580 dark: And in this miſt matters muſt be 
left till the great revelation of all ſecrets. And there I leave it: 
Aud from the affairs of England turn to give an account 
of 7 what 8 paſt in N C otland dur ing f this 2 der among us 
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e and, his party, found a, Very ſenſible change: So that he 
gained much on them all. He continued ſtill ro ſupport 
That ſide: Let things were ſo geatly carried; that there was 
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no cauſe of complaint. It was viſibly his intereſt to make 1682 

chat Nation ſure to him, and to give them ſuch an eſſay of SYY 
his government, as might diſſipate all the hard thoughts of 

bim with which the world was poſſeſſed: And he purſued 

this for ſome time with great temper and as great ſucceſs. 

He adviſed the Biſhops to proceed moderately, and to take 

no notice of Conventicles in houſes; and that would put an 

end to thoſe in the fields. In matters of juſtice he ſhewed 

an impartial temper, and encouraged all propoſitions relat- 

ing to trade: And ſo, conſidering how much that Nation was 

ſet againſt his Religion, he made a greater progreſs in gain- 

ing upon them than was expected. He was adviſed to hold 

a Parliament there in ſummer eighty one, and to take the 
character of the King's Commiſhoner upon himſelf =» 

A ſtrange ſpirit of fury had broke looſe on ſome of the 

Preſbyterians, called Cargillues from one Cargill that had 
been one of the Miniſters of Glaſgow in the former times, 
and was then very little conſidered, but now was much fol- 
lowed. to the great reproach of the Nation. Theſe held 
that the King had loſt: the right of the Crown by his break- 
ing the Covenant, which he had ſworn at his Coronation : 
So they ſaid, he was their King no more: And by a formal 
declaration they renounced all allegiance to him, which a 
party of them affixed to the croſs of Dunfreis, a Town near 
the weſt border. The guards fell upon a party of them, 
whom they found in arms, where Cameron one of their fu- 
rious teachers (from whom they were alſo called Camero- 
mans) was killed: But Hackfon; that was one of the Arch- 
biſhop's murderers, and Cargill were taken. Hackſion, when 
brought before the Council would not own their authority, 
nor make any anſwer to their queſtions. He was ſo low by 
reaſon of his wounds, that it was thought he would die in the 
queſtion if tortured: So he was in a very ſummary way con- 
demned to have both his hands cut off, and then to be 
hanged. All this he ſuffered with a conſtancy that amaz- 
ed all people: He ſeemed to be all the while as in an en- 
thuſiaſtical rapture, and inſenſible of what was done to him. 
When his hands were cut off, he aſked, like one unconcern- 
ed, if his feet muſt be cut off likewiſe: And he had ſo ſtrong 
a heart, that notwithſtanding all the loſs of blood by his 
vounds, and the cutting; off his hands, yet when he was 
hanged u p, and his heart cut out, it continued to palpitate 

ſome time after it was on the Hangman's knife, as ſome 

kye · vitneſſes aſſured me. Cargill, and many others of that 
E mad 
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1682: mad ſect, both men and women, fuffered with an obſtinacy 
that was ſo particular, that tho the Duke ſent the offer of 
| | pardon to them on the Scaffold, if they vyould only ſay God bleſs 
the King, it was refuſed with great neglect: One of them, 

A woman, ſaid very calmly, | ſhe Was ſure God would not bleſs 

him, and that therefore ſhe would not take God's name in 

vain: Another ſaid more ſullenly, chat ſhe would not wor- 

ſhip that idol, nor acknowledge any other King but Chr; 

And ſo both were hanged. About fifteen or ſixteen died 

under this deluſion, which ſeemed to be a fort of madneſs: 

For they never attempted any thing againſt any perſon: 

Only they ſeemed glad to fuffer for their opinions. The 

Duke ſtopt that proſecution, and 3 em to be put 

in a houſe of correction, and to be kept at hard labour. 

| Great-uſe-was made of this by prophane people to diſparage the 
1 fuffering of the Martyrs for the Chriſtian Faith, from the 
unſhaken conſtancy which theſe frantick peopled expreſſed, 

But this is undeniable, that men who die maintaining any 

18 opinion, ſhew that they are firmly perſuaded of it: So from 
| this the Martyrs of the firſt age, who died for aſſerting a 
1 matter of fact, ſuch as the reſurrection of Chriß, or the mira- 
cles that they had ſeen; ſhewed that they were well perſuad- 

ed of the truth of thoſe facts. And khat is all the uſe that 

is to be made of this argument; n. 
A Parti Now the time of the fitting of che Parliament drew on. 
The Duke ſeeing how great a man the Earl of 'Arpyle was in 
Keetlaud, concluded it was neceſſary for him either to gain 
him or to ruin him. Lord Argyle gave him all poſſible 
aſſuranges that he. would adhere to his intereſt in every thing, 
except in the matters of Religion: But added, that if he 
went to meddle with. theſe, he owned! to him freely that he 

would oppoſe him all he could. This was well enough taken 
in ſhew: But Lord Argyle ſaid 2 he obſerved ever after that 
ſuch af vifible: coldneſs and diſtruſt, that he ſaw what he 
might expect from him. Some moved the excepting againſt 
the, Nuke's Commiſſion to repreſent the King in Parliament, 
ſince by law na man could execute any office! without tak- 
ing the oaths: And above forty members of Parliament pro- 
miſed to ſtick to uke Hamilton if he would infiſt on that. 
' But Loclhart and Cumung bum the two lawyets on whoſe 


opiniem they depended chiefly, ſaid, chat à commiſſion to 
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of all places and offices of truſt. So this was laid aſide: And 1682 
many who were offended at it complained of Duke Hamil WYW 
in's cowardiſe. He ſaid for himſelf, he had been in a 
ſtorm of ſeven; years continuance by his oppoſing Duke 
Lauderdale, and that he would not engage in a new one with 
a ſtronger party, unleſs he was ſure of the majority: And 
they were far from pretending to be able to bring matters 
to near an equality. The firſt act that paſt was one of 
three lines, confirming all the laws formerly made againſt 
Popery:: The Duke thought it would give a good grace to 
all that ſhould be done afterwards, to begin with ſuch a 
general and cold confirmation of all former laws. Some 
moved, that a Committee might be appointed to examine all 
the former laws, (ſince ſome of them ſeemed unreaſonably 
ſevere, as paſt in the firſt heat of the Reformation,) that ſo 
they might draw out of them all ſuch as might be fir not 
only to be confirmed, but to be executed by better and pro- 
perer methods than thoſe preſcribed in the former ſtatutes, 
which had been all eluded. But it was not intended that 
this new confirmation ſhould have any effect: And there- 
fore this motion was not hearkned to. But the act was hur- 
ried on, and paſt. Fade : 
The next act was for the unalterableneſs of the ſucceſſion 
of the Crown. It was declared high treaſon ever to move 
for any alterations in it. Lord Argyle ran into this with 
zeal: So did Duke Hamilton And all others that intended to 
merit by it made harangues about it. Lord Teweedale was the 
only man that ventured to move, that the act might be 
made as ſtrict as was poſſible with relation to the Duke: But 
he thought it not neceſſary to carry it further; ſince the 
Queen of Span ſtoed ſo near the ſucceſſion, and it was no 
amiable thing to be a Province to Spam. Many were ſo 
ignorant as not to underſtand the relation of the Queen of 
pain to the King, tho* ſhe was his niece, and thought it 
an extravagant motion. He was not ſeconded : And the a& 
paſt without one contradictory vote. There was an additio- 
nal revenue given for ſame years for keeping up more 
troops. Some complaints were alſo made of the Lords of 
regalities, who have all the forfeitures and the power of life 
and death within their regalities. It Was upon that pro- 
miſed, that there ſhould be a regulation of theſe. Courts, 
as there was indeed great cauſe for it, theſe Lords being ſo 
many tyrants up and down the country: So it was intended 
to ſubject theſe juriſdictions to the ſupream Judicatories. ' _ 
| 6? the 
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$682. dhe act was penned in ſuch words, as imported that the whole 


courſe of ice all over the Kingdom was made ſübject to 
the King's wüll and pleaſure: So that inſtead of appeals to the 


ſupfeam Oourts, all was made to end ina erſonal appeal 
to the King: Andoby ithis'means he was 15 maſter of the 
whole Fa of the Kingdom. There was 
not much time given to conſideri things; For the Duke, find- 
ing that he was maſter of a clear majority, drove on every 
thing faſt, and put bills on a very ſhort debate to the vote, which 
went always as he hadb a mind to it. ; An' accident hapned 
that begot in many a particular zeal to merit at his hands: 
Lord Rotbes, who had much of his confidence, and was chief- 
ly: truſted» by him, and was made a Duke by his means, 
died the day before the opening of the Parliament: So up- 
on the hopes of ſucceeding him, as there were many pre- 
tenders, they tried Who could deſerve it beſt by the moſt 
compliant ſubmiſſioi and the moſt active:zeal. 


3 7 


Several ae · As they were goingi on in publick buſineſs, one ſtood. u 


- 


* Parliament and accuſed Lord Halton, Duke Lauderdalbs 
fled by the brother, of perjury; on the accdunt of Murhellss buſineſs: He 
— had in bi the two letters that Lord Halton had writ 
to the Earl of Kincardin, mentioning the promiſe of life that 

was made him: »And;-as was told formerly, Lord Halton ſwore 

at his trial that no promiſe was made. The Lord Nincardin 

was dead a (year before this: But his Lady had delivered thoſe 
letters to be made uſe of againft Lord Halton, Upon read- 

ing them the matter appeared plain. The Duke was. not 

ill pleaſed to have both Duke Lauderdale and him thus at 
mercy: Vet he would not ſuffer the matter to be determined 

in a parliamentary way: So he moved, that the whole thing 

might be referred to the King; which was immediately agreed 

to. So that infamous buſineſs was made publick, and yet 

ſtifled at the fame time: And no cenſure was ever put on 

that baſe action. -Anothet diſcovery was made of as wicked 

| conſpiracy, tho it had not ſuch bad effects, becauſe the 
. tools employed in it could not be wrought up to ſuch a de- 
| termined pitch of wickedneſs; The Lord:;Bargeny, who was 
nephew to» Duke Hamilton, had been clapt up in priſon, as 

* 3 cbncer ned bin the rebellion: | of Bothwell-Bridge 0 Several days 
A, were fixed owfor his trial: But it was always put off. And at 
. laſk»he was let Jout withaut having ay one thing ever ob- 
jocted to Him. When he waslat liberty he uſed all poſſible 

_ "endeavours:/to find out n hat grounds he had been 

rdmmittetu not / laſt: hei diſcovered a” conſpitacy, in Which 

9111 a 5 J 8 Halton 
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Hakon,,, and. ſome others of that party were, concerned; 1682 
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They, had practiſed on ſome, who had been in that rebel YL 
lion, to ſwear that he and ſeveral others were engaged in it, and 

that; they had, ſent them out to join in it. They promiſed 

theſe reel large ſhare of the confiſcated eſtates, if they 

vent thro' in the buſineſs. Depoſitions were, prepared for 

them: And, they, promiſed to ſwear them: Upon which a day 
was fixed for, their trial. But the hearts of thoſe witneſſes failed 
them, or their conſciences roſe upon them: So that when 
the day came on, they could not bring themſelves to ſwear 
againſt an innocent man; and plainly refuſed to do it: Vet, 
upon new practices. and new hopes, they again reſolyed to 
ſwear. boldly: Upon which new days had been ſet twice or 
thrice: And, their hearts turning againſt it, they, were. ſtill 
ut off. Lord Bargen) had full proofs of all this ready to 
be offered: But the Duke prevailed to have this likewiſe re- 
ferred, to the King: And it was never more heard of. This 
ſhewed what Duke Lauderdale's party were; capable of. It 
likewiſe gave an ill character of the, Duke's, zeal; for .juſtice, 
and againſt falſe ſwearing; tho that had been the chief to- 
pick of diſcourſe with him for above three years. He was 
angry at a ſuppoſed practice with witneſſes, when it fell up- 
on his own party: But now that there were evident proofs 
of per jury and ſubornation, he ſtopt proceedings under pre- 
tence of referring it to the King; who was never made ac- 
quainted with it, or at leaſt never enquired after the proof 
of theſe allegations, nor ordered any proceedings upon 
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a moves meet to treat of, any, matter} civil, or ecelelialtiy, © 


y the, King's premiſſhan, 2nd fever, eAdcanour, AY 
3 | altera- 
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3882 Mteration in te government in Chatch or State: And they 


were to ſweat all this according to the literal ſenſe of the 
words. The teſt- was thus loaded at firſt to make the other 
fide"grow! weary of the motion and let it fall, which 
they wool willingly have done. But the Dake was made to 
apprehend, that he would find ſuch a teſt as this prove 
much for His ſervice: So it feems, that article of the Pro- 
teſtant Religion was forgiven for the ſervice that was ex- 
pected from the other parts of the teſt. There was a hot 
debate upon the impofing it on all that might elect or be 
elected members of Parliament: It was faid, that was the 
moſt eſſential of all the privileges of rhe fubjeQs, therefore 
they ought not to be limited in it. The Biſhops were earneſt 
for this, which they thought would fecure them for ever 
from a Prefbyterian Parliament. It was carried in the vote: 
Ard that made many of the Court more zealous than ever 
for carrying thro* the act. Some propoſed that thete ſhould 
be two teſts: One for Papiſts with higher intapacities: And 
another for Preſbytetians with milder cenſutes. But that was 
de much ſeorn, ſome making their Court by ſay- 
ing, they were more in danger from the Prefbyretians than 
fron the 3 — And it was reported that Paterſon, then 
Biſhop ef Euknburgb, ſaid to the Duke, that he thought the 
two Religions, Popiſh and Proteſtant, were ſo equally ſtated 
in his mind; that a few grains of loyalty, in which the Pro- 
teftatits had the better of the Papiſts, turned the balance 
with him. Another clauſe in the bill was liable to great 
objections: All the Royal Family were excepted out of it. 
Lord Argyle ſpoke zealbufly againſt this: He ſaid, the only 
danger we could apprehend as ro Popery was, if any of the 
Royal Family ſhoald happen to be perverted : Therefore 
he thought it was better to have no a& at all than ſuch a a 
claufe in it. Some few feconded him: But it was carried | 
without any conſiderable oppoſition. The niceſt point of all 
Was, what definition or ſtatrdard ſhould be made for fixing 
the fenſe of fo general a term, as the Proteſtant Religion. 
Dalrymple propoſed the confeſſion of faith agreed on in 
the year one. \ oufktia five hundred fifty nine, and enacted 
in Parliament in ont thouſand five hundred ſixty ſeven, which 
was the only confeſſion of faith that had then the ſanction of 
a law. That was a book fo worn out of uſe, that ſcarce 
iy oge in "the whole Parliament had ever read it: None 
of che Bifhdþs had, às appeared afterwards. For theſe laſt 
thirry years the only contellion of flich-that was read rw 
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and, was that which the aſſembly of divines at Weſtminſter 1682 
Anno 1648 had ſet out, which the Hcotiſh᷑ Kirk had fet up "YYV 


inſtead of the old one: And the Biſhops had left it in poſ- 
ſeſſion, tho* the authority that enacted it was annulled. So 
here a book Was made the matter of an oath, (for they were to 
ſwear that they would adhere to the Proteſtant Religion, as it 
was declared in the confeſſion of faith enacted in the year 1567, 
that containeda large ſyſtem of Religion, that was not ſo much 
a5 known to thoſe who enacted it: Yet the Biſhops went all into 
it. Dalrymple, who had read it, thought there were propoſitions 
in it, which being conſidered better of would make the teſt 
be let fall: For in it 1 of tyranny is reckoned 
2 duty incumbent on good ſubjects. And the confeſſion be- 
ing made after the Hcots had depoſed the Queen Regent, 
and it being ratified in Parliament after they had forced their 
Queen Mary to reſign, it was very plain what they who 
made and enacted this confeſſion meant by the reprellng of 
tyranny. But the Duke and his party ſet it on ſo earneſt- 
ly, that upon one day's debate the act paſt, tho' only by a 
majority of ſeven voices. There was ſome appearance of 


ſecurity to the Proteſtant Religion by this teſt: But the pre- 
rogative of the Crown in eccleſiaſtical matters had been 
raiſed ſo high by Duke Lauderdalé's act, that the obliging 
all people to maintain that with the reſt of the prerogative, 
might have made way for every thing. All eccleſiaſtical 
Courts ſubſiſted now by this teſt only upon the King's 
petmiſſion, agd-at his Yiſcretion, tm. 


* . 


The Parliament of Scotland was diſſolved ſoon after this 
at paſt: And Hyde was ſent down from the King to the 
Duke immediately upon it. It was given out, that he was 
ſent by the King to preſs the Duke upon this victory 
to ſhew, that what ill uſage could not extort from him he 
vould now do of his own accord, and return to the Church 
of England.” I was affured, that Lord Halifax had prevailed 
vith the King to write to him to that purpoſe: The letter 
vas writ, but was not ſent: But Lord Hyde had it in charge 
to manage it as a meſſage. How much of this is true I 
cannot tell: One thing is certain, that if it was true it had 
no effect. | 4 +4. _ E 1734 ⁰ 18 ; may 4 5 : ! 4 . 85 | T7; 1 / 

As ſoot as the teſt with the corfeſfion of faith was print- 
ed, there was a univerſal murmuring among the beſt of the 
Clergy.” Mary were againſt the ſweating to a ſyſtem made 
up of ſo many, propofitions, of which 'ſome, were at, leaſt 
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a 1682 doubtful; tho? it was found to be much more moderate in many 


doing that thing which appertameth to his charge. Theſe were 


And they ſaw that this would be a very feeble tenure un- 


meant that thoſe who took the teſt ſhould be bound to every 
article in the confeſſion of faith, but only in ſo far as it 


0 


points, than could have been well expected conſidering the 
heat of that time. There was a limitation put on the duty 
of ſubjects in the article, by which they were required not 
to reſiſt any whom God had placed in authority in theſe 
words, while they paſs not the bounds of their office: And in 
another they condemned thoſe who reſiſt the ſupream power 


ropoſitions now of a very ill ſound: They were alſo high- 
5 offended at the great extent of the prerogative in the 
point of ſupremacy, by which the King turned Biſhops out 
at pleaſure by a letter. It was hard enough to bear this: 
But it ſeemed intolerable to oblige men by oath to maintain 
it, The King, might by a Proclamation put down even 
Epiſcopacy it Fac, as the law then ſtood: And by this oath 
they would be bound to maintain that. All meeting in Sy- 
nods, or for Ordinations, were hereafter to be held only by 
permiſſion: So that all the viſible ways of preſerving Reli- 
gion depended now wholly on the King's good pleaſure: 


der a Popiſh King. The being tied to all this by oath ſeem- 
ed very hard. And when a Church was yet in ſo imperfe& 
a ſtate without liturgy or diſcipline, it was a ſtrange impo- 
firion to make; people ſwear never to endeavour any altera- 
tion either in Church or State. Some or all of theſe excep- 
tions did run ſo generally thro' the whole body of the 
Clergy, that they were all ſhaking in their reſolutions. To 
Yrevent. this, an explanation was drawn by Biſhop Parer/on, 
and paſt in Council. It was by it declared, that it was not 


contained the doctrine upon which the Proteſtant Churches 
had ſettled the reformation: And that the teſt did not cut 
off thoſe rights,. which were acknowledged to; have been in 
the primitive Church for the firſt three hundred years after 
Chriſt: And an aſſurance was given, that the King intended 
never to change the government of the Church. By this 
it was pretended. that the greateſt difficulties were now re- 
moved. But to this it was anſwered, that they were to {wear 
they took the, oath in the literal ſenſe of the words. 90 
har, if, this explanation was not conform to the literal ſenſe, 
they would be perjured who took it upon this explanation. 
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3e impoſers of an oath could only declare the ſenſe of it: 
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But that could not be done by any other, much leſs by a lower 
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authority, ſuch as the privy Councils was confeſſed to be. 1682 

Yet when men are to be undone if they do not ſubmit to a 

hard law, they willingly catch at any thing that ſeems to 

reſolve their doubts. . [| 
About eighty of the moſt learned and pious of their Clergy Many _ | 

left all rather than comply with the terms of this law: And nottaking it { 

theſe were noted to be the beſt preachers, and the moſt 

zealous enemies to Popery, that belonged to that Church. 

The Biſhops, who thought their refuſing the teſt was a re- 

proach to thoſe who took it, treated them with much con- 

tempt, and put them to many hardſhips. About twenty of 

them came up to England: J found them men of excellent 

tempers, pious and learned, and I eſteemed it no ſmall hap- 

pineſs that I had then'-ſo much credit by the ill opinion 

they had of me at Court, that by this means I got moſt of 

them to be well ſettled in England; where they have behaved 

themſelves ſo worthily, that I have great reaſon to rejoice 

in being made an inſtrument to get ſo many good men, 

who ſuffered for their conſciences, to be again well employ- 

ed, and well provided for. Moſt of them were formed by 

Charteris, who had been always a great enemy to the impo- 

ling of books and ſyſtems as teſts that muſt be figned and 

ſworn by ſuch as are admitted to ſerve in the Church. He 

had been for ſome years Divinity Profeſſor at Edenburgh, where 

he had formed the minds of many of the young Clergy 

both to an excellent temper and to a ſet of very good prin- 

ciples. He upon this retired, arid lived private for ſome 

years: He writ'to me, and gave me an account of this breach, 

that was like to be in the Church; and deſired, that I would 

try by all the methods I could think of to ſtop the pro- 

ceedings upon the teſt. But the King had put the affairs 

of Scotland ſo entirely in the Duke's hands, and the Biſhops 

here were ſo pleaſed with thoſe clauſes in the teſt that re- 

nounced the covenant and all endeavours for any alteration 

in Church and State, that I ſaw it was in vain to make any 

attempt at. Court. 2 Kt 

Upon this matter an incident of great importance hap- 4rgite's ex. 

ned: The Earl of Argile was a privy. Counſellor, and one f ion. 

of the Commiſſioners of the Treaſury : So when the time limit- 

ed was near lapſing he was forced to declare himſelf, He had 

once reſolved to retire from all employments, but his en- 

dagements with Duke Lauderdale's party, and the entangle- 

ments of his own affairs overcame that. His main objection 

lay to that part which obliged them to endeavour no altera- 

Ee ; 8 | tion 
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1682 tion in the Government in Church or State, Which he thouzh+ 
pas a limitation of the Legiſlature. He deſired leave to ex. 
plain himſelf in that point: And he continued always to 
affirm, that the Duke was ſatisfied with that which he pro- 

| poſed? So being called on the next day at the Council table 

to take the teſt, he ſaid, he did not think that the Parlia- 

ment did intend an oath that ſhould have any contra- 
dictiotis in one part of it to another; therefore he took the 

teſt, ast it Was conſiſtent with it ſelf: ( This related to the 
abſolute loyalty in the teſt, and the limitations that were on 

it in the / confeſſion:) And he added, that he did not intend 

to bind himſelf up by it from doing any thing in his ſta- 
tion ſor the ametiding of any thing in Church or State, ſo 
far as: vas conſiſtent with the Pr oteſtant Religion and the 

duty of a good ſubject: And he took that as a part of his 

dath. The thing; paſt, and he far that day in Council; and 

went next day to the Treaſury chamber, where he repeated 

the ſame Words. Some officious people upon this came, and 
ſuggeſted to the Duke, that great advantage 5 be taken 

againſt him from theſe words. So at the Treaſury chamber 

he was deſired to write them down, and give them to the 

Clerk, which he did, and was immediately made a priſoner 

He was in the Caſtle of: Edenburgh upon it. It was ſaid, this was 
commu high treaſon, and the aſſuming to himſelf the legiſlative 
power, in his giting a ſenſe of an act of Parliament, and 
making that, a part of his oath. It was alſo ſaid, that his 
ſaying. that he did not think the Parliament intended an 

oath. that did contradict; it ſelf, was a tacit way of ſaying 

that he did think it, and was a defaming and a ſpread- 

ing lies of the proceedings of Parliament, which was capi- 

tal. The liberty that he reſerved to himſelf was likewiſe 


it was. believed all this was done only to affright him to a 
more abſolute ſubmiſſion, and to ſurrender up ſome of thoſe 
great juriſdictions over the Highlands that were in his fami- 

Iuy. He deſired he might be admitted to ſpeak with the 
Duke in private: But that was refuſed. He had let his old 
cCorreſpondence with me fall for ſome: years: But I thought 
it became me in this extremity to ſerve him all I could. And 
L,prexailed with Lord Halifax to ſpeak ſo oft to the King 

ahout it, that it came to be known: And Lord Argile writ 

me ſome letters of thanks upon it. Duke Lauderdale was ſtill 

in a firm friendſhip with him, and tried his whole ſtrength 
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body and mind, and was like to be caſt off in his old age... 
Upon which J alſo prevailed with Lord Haliſar to offer him 


with the King to preſerve him: But he Was ſinking both iu 


his ſervice, for which Duke Lauderdale ſent me very kind 
meſſages. I thought theſe were the only returns that I ought 
to make him for all the injuries he had done me, thus to 
ſerve him and his friends in diſtreſs. But the Duke of York 
took this 5148 he did every thing from me, by the worſt 
handle poſſible. He: ſaid, I would reconcile my ſelf to the 
greateſt enemies I had in. oppoſition to him. Upon this it 
was not thought fit upon many accounts that 1 ſhonld 8⁰ 


and ſee Duke Lauderdale, which I had intended to do. It 


was well known I had done him acts of friendſhip: So the 


ſcandal of being in enmity with him was over: For a Chriſti- 
an is no man's enemy: And he will always ſtudy to over- 


= 


come evil with good. 


Lord Sngilè was brought to a trial for the words he had 4rgit is ri. 


ſpoke. The Fact was certain: So the debate lay in a point jenny 


of law, what. guilt could be made out of his words. Lock- 
bart pleaded three hours for him, and ſhewed fo manifeſtly 
that his words had no ſort of criminouſneſs, much leſs of 
treaſon in them, that, if his caufe had not been judged be- 
fore | his trial, no harm could have come to him. The 
Court. that was to judge the point of law (or the relevancy 
of the libel as it's called in Scotland) conſiſted of a Juſtice Ge- 
neral, the Juſtice Clerk, and of five ſudges. The Juſtice General 
does not vote, unleſs the Court is equally divided. One of 
the Judges was deaf, and ſo old that he could not fit all the 
while the trial laſted, but went home and to bed. The 
other four were equally divided: So the old Judge was 
ſent for: And he turned it againſt: Lord Argile. The Jury 


o ” * 


vas only 6 to find the fact proved: But yet they were | 


olicious, and found it treaſon: And, to make a ſhew of im- 
partiality, whereas in the libel he was charged with perjury 
for raking the oath, falſly, they acquitted him of the per- 
jury, No ſentence in our age was more univerſally cried 
out on than this. All people ſpoke of it, and of the Duke 
vho. drove it on, with horror: All that was. ſaid to leſſen 
that was, that Duke Lauderdale had reſtored the family with 
lach an extended . juriſdiction that he was really the maſter 
of all the Highlands: So that it was fit to attaint him, that 
by a new; reſtoring him theſe grants might be better limit- 
ed. This, as the Duke wrote to the King, was all he in“ 
tended by it, as Lord Halifax aſſured me. Bur Loid Agile 
ii ; 6 R a 
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34 TheHISTORY of the Reggn 
1682: was malle believe, that the Duke intended to proceed to ex- 
ecution, Some more of the: guards were ordered to come 
to Edehurgh. Rooms were allo fitted for him in the common 
jayl, to which Peers uſe to be removed a few days before 
their &rcution. And a perſon of Quality, whom Lord 
Argile never named, affirmed to him on his honour, that he 
heard: dne who vas in great favour ſay to the Duke, The 
thing muſt be done, and that it would be eaſier to ſatisfy 
the King about it after it was done, than to obtain his leave 
for. doing it. It is certain, many of the Scozrz/Þ Nobility did 
believe that it was intended he ſhould die. 
He made his j Upon theſe reaſons Lord Argile made his eſcape out of 
eſcape. the Caſtle in a diſguiſe. Others ſuſpected thoſe ſtories were 
ſept to him on putpoſe to frighten him to make his eſcape; 
a8 that which would: juſtify further ſeverities "againſt him. 
He came to London, and lurked for ſome months there: 
lt was thought I was in his ſecret. But tho I knew one 
cdhat kuew it, and ſa many papers that he then writ, gir- 
ing an account of all that matter, yet! abhorred tying : And 
it was not eaſy to have kept out of the danger of that, if! 
had ſeen him, or known where he was f So I avoided it by 
not ſeeing him. One that ſaw him knew him, and went 
and told the King of it: But he would have ne fearch made 
for him, and retained ſtill very good thoughts of him. In 
one of Lord Arglt's papers he writ; that, if ever he was ad- 
mitted. to ſpeak with the King, he could convince him how 
much he merited at his hands by that which had drawn the Duke's 
adignation on him. He that ſhewed me this explained it, 
that at the Duke's: firſt being in Scorland, when he appre- 
hended that the King might have conſented to the Excluſion, 
he tried to engage Lord Agile to ſtick to him in that 
caſe; who told him, he would always be true to the King, 
and likewiſe to him when it ſhould come to his turn to be 
King, but that he would go no farther, nor engage him- 

{elf in caſe the King and he ſhould quarrel. ' 
I had lived many years in great friendſhip with the Earl 
of Perth: 1 lived with him as a father with a ſon for above 
twelve years: And he had really the ſubmiſſions of a child 
| to me. So, he having been on Lord Argile“'s Jury, I writ him 
; da leiter about it wich the freedom that I thought became me: 
. He » to merit at the | Duke's hands 7 5 ſhewed it to him , 
as he himſelf confeſſed to me. I could very eafily forgive 
him, but could not eſteem him much after ſo unworthy an 
action. Hel was then aſpiring to great preferment, * ſo 
28 „ #1 © acri- 
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ſacrificed me ro obtain favour: But he made greater ſacri- 1682 
ſces afterwards. The Duke now ſeemed to triumph in Sc. 
land. All ſteoped to him. The Preſbyterian party was much 

depreſſed. The beſt of the Clergy were turned out. Vet, with 
all this, he was now / more hated there than ever. Lord Argzle's 
bufitiefs made him be looked on as one that would prove a terrible 
maſter when all ſheuld come into his hands. He had promiſed to 
redreſs all the merchant's grievances with relation to trade, 
that fo he might gain their concurrence in Parliament: But, 
28 foon as that was over, all his promifes were forgotten. 
The accufations of perjury were fle by him. And all the 
complaints of the grear abufe Lord Halton was guilty of in the 
matter of the coin ended in turning him our of all his em- 
loyments, and obliging him ro compound for his pardon 
b paying 20000 J. to two of the Duke's creatures: So that 
all the reparation the Kingdom had for the oppreſhon of 
ſo many years, and ſo many acts of 0 Was, that two 
new oppreſſors had a ſhate of the ſpoils, who went into the 
ſame tract, ot rather invented new methods of oppreſſion. 
All theſe things, together with a Toad of age and of a yaſt 
bulk, funk Duke Lauderdale fo that he died that ſummer. 
His heart ſeemed quite ſpent: There was not left above the 
bigneſs of a walnut of firm fubſtance: The reſt was ſpungy, 
— ] ⁰ WW 
The Duke had leave given him to come to the King at The Duke 
New-Market: And there he prevailed for leave to come up, Cusn. 


Court. 


and live again at Court. As he was going back to bring 
the Ducheßs, the Glocefter frigat that carried him ſtruck on 
a bank of ſand. The Duke got into a boat: And took 
cate of his dogs, and fome unknown perſons who. were 
taken from that earneft care of his to be his Prieſts; 
The long-boat went off with very few in her, tho the might 
have carried off above eighty more than ſhe did. One hundred 
and fifty perſons periſhed: Some of them men of great Quality. 
But the Duke took no notice of this crucl neglect, which was 
In Scotland the Duke declared the new, miniſters: | Gordox, a nem mini- 
now Earl of Aberdeen, was made Chancellor; And Qneenalury land. = 
vas made Treaſurer :” And the care of all affairs was commit- 
ted to them. The Duke at parting . recommended to the 
Council to preſerve the publick peace, to ſuj Four the Church, 
and to oblige all men to live regularly in obedience to the 
lavs. The Biſhops made their court to him with fo müch 
zeal, that they wrote a letter to the Archbiſhop of Canter- 


great ſeve- © 
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10 ſleeping all the while. | Yet moſt 
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About the end of the year two trials gave all people {ad 
apprehenſions of what they were to look for. One Home 
was charged by, a kinſman of his own for haying been at 
2 Barbell. Bigge, All Gentlemen of eſtates were excepted out 

r Of the indemgity: So he having an eſtate could = no 

' benefit Fl that. One ſwore, he ſaw him go into a, village, 
aud ſeize on Tome, arms: Another ſwore, he ſaw. him ride 
towards the body of the rebels: But none did ſwear that 
they faw him there. IIe Vas indeed among them: But there 
was" tio Proof of it, And hie proved, that he . 


Was not in the 
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company where the fingle witneſs ſwore he ſaw him ſeize 1682 
on arms, and did evidently diſcredit him: Yet he was con f 
victed and condemned on that ſingle evidence, that was ſo | 
manifeſtly proved: to be infamous, Many were ſenſible of | 
the miſchievouſneſs of ſuch a precedent: And great appli- » 
cations were made to the Duke for ſaving his life: But he | 
was not born under a pardoning planet. Lord Aberdeen, 
the Chancellor, proſecuted Home with the more rigour, becauſe 
his own grandfather had ſuffered in the late times for bear- 
ing arms on the King's fide, and Home's father was one of 
the Jury that caſt him, The day of his execution was ſet 
to be on the ſame day of the year on which Lord Stafford 
had ſuffered; which was thought done in complement to 
the Duke, as a retaliation for his blood. Yet Home's infa- 
mous kinſman, who had ſo baſely ſworn againſt him, lived 
not to ſee his execution; for he died before it full of hor- 
ror for what he had done. Another trial went much deeper ; 
and the conſequences of it ſtruck a terror into the whole 
ro CRV . 
One Weir of Blalewohd, that managed the Marquis of Douglaſ*'s 
concerns, was accuſed of treaſon for having kept company with 
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one that had been in the buſineſs of Bothwell- Bridge. Blake- 
wood pleaded for himſelf, that the perſon, on whoſe account he 
was now proſecuted as an abettor of traitors, had never 
been marked out by the government by proceſs or procla- 
mation, It did not ſo much as appear that he had ever 
ſuſpected him upon that account. He had lived in his own 
houſe quietly. for ſome years after that rebellion before he 
employed him: And if the government ſeemed to forget his 
crime, it was no wonder if others entred into common deal- 
ings with him. All the lawyers were of opinion, that no- 

thing could be made of this proſecution: So that Blakewood 
made uſe of no ſecret application, thinking he was in no 
danger. But the Court came to a ſtrange ſentence in this 
matter, by theſe ſteps: They judged, that all men who 
ſupected any to have been in the rebellion were bound to 
diſcover ſuch their ſuſpicion, and to give no harbour to ſuch 
perſons; That the bare ſuſpicion made it treaſon to harbour 
the perſon ſuſpected, whether he was guilty or not; That 
f any perſon was under ſuch a ſuſpicion, it was to be preſumed 
that all the neighbourhood knew it: So that there was no need 
of proving that againſt any, particular perſon, fince the pre- 

| lumption. of law did; prove it: And it being proved that the 
i200 l 095 $$: ©: 045 .nv:ifoppriee 
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1681 perſon with whom Blakewood had converſed lay under that ſuſpi- 
cion, Blatewood was upon that condemned as guilty of high trea- 


two months reprieve for making up his accounts. The re- 


executed. This put all the Gentry in a great fright: Many 


ſon. This was ſuch a conſtructive treaſon, that went upon ſo 
many unreaſonable ſuppoſitions, that it ſhewed the ſhame- 
leſſneſs of a ſort of men who had been for forty years de- 
claiming againſt a parliamentary attainder for a conſtructive 
treaſon in the caſe of the Earl of Hraſford, and did now in 1 
common Court of Juſtice condemn a man upon a train of 
ſo many inferences that it was not poſſible to make it look 
even like a conſtructive treaſon. The day of his execution 
was ſet: And tho' the Marquis of Douglas writ earneſtly to 
the Duke for his pardon, that was denied. He only obtained 


prieve was renewed once or twice: So Blakewood was not 


knew they were as obnoxious as Blakewood was: And none 
could have the comfort to know that he was ſafe. This 
revived among them a deſign, that Lockhart had ſet on foot 
ten years before, of carrying over a Plantation to Carolina. 
All the Preſbyterian party ſaw they were now diſinhe- 
rited of a main part of their birth-right, of chooſing 
their repreſentatives in Parliament: And upon that they 
faid, they would now ſeek a country were they might live 
undiſturbed, as freemen, and as Chriſtians. The Duke en- 
couraged the motion: He was glad to have many untoward 
people ſent far away, who he reckoned would be ready up- 
on the firſt favourable conjuncture to break out into a new 
rebellion. Some Gentlemen were ſent up to treat with the 

Patentees of Carolma: They did not like the government of 
thoſe Palatmates, as they were called: Yet the proſpect of 

fo great a Colony obtained to them all the conditions they 
propoſed. Iwas made acquainted with all the ſteps they made; 

for thoſe who were ſent up were particularly recommended 
to me. In the negotiation this year there was no mixing 

with the male-contents in England: Only they who were ſent 

up went among them, and informed them of the oppreſſi 

ons they lay under; in particular of the terror with which 

this ſentence againſt Blakewood had ſtruck them all. The 
Court reſolved to proſecute that farther : For a Proclamation 
was iſſued out in the beginning of the year eighty three, by 

which the King ordered circuit Courts to be ſent round the 

Meſtern and Southern Counties, to enquire after all who had 

been guilty of harbouring or converſing with thoſe who had been 

in Allien, even tho there had been neither proceſs 70 
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proclamation iſſued out againſt them. He alſo ordered, that 1682 
all who were found guilty of ſuch converſe with them ſhould v 
be proſecuted as traitors. This inquiſition was to laſt three 
years: And at the end of that time all was to conclude in 
a full indemnity to ſuch as ſhould not be then under pros 
ſecution. But the indemnity was to take place immediately 
to all ſuch as ſhould take the Teſt. This was perhaps ſuch 
a Proclamation as the world had not ſeen ſince the days 
of the Duke of Alba. Upon it great numbers run in to 
take the Teſt, declaring at the ſame time that they took it 
againſt their conſciences: But they would do any thing to be 
ſafe. Such as reſolved not to take it were trying how to | 
ſettle or ſell their eſtates; and reſolved to leave the coun- | 
try, which was now in a very oppreſſed and deſperate 
ſtate. = 1 115 

But I muſt next turn again to the affairs of Eugland. The Afais in 
Court was every where triumphant. The Duke was highly 
complemented by all, and ſeemed to have overcome all dif- 
ficulties. The Court, not content with all their victories, 
reſolved to free themſelves from the fears of troubleſome Par- 8 
liaments for the future. The Cities and Boroughs of Eng- on 
land were invited, and prevailed on, to demonſtrate theit a 
loyalty , by ſurrendring up their Charters, and taking new A!!Cparters 1 
ones modelled as the Court thought fit. It Was much queſ- wereſurren- va 
tioned, whether thoſe ſurrenders were good in law or not: my 15 
It was ſaid, that thoſe who were in the government in Cor- 
porations, and had their Charters and Seals truſted to their 
keeping, were not the proprietors nor maſters of thoſe 
rights: They could not extinguiſh thoſe Corporations, nor 
part with any of their privileges. Others ſaid, that what- 
ever might be objected to the reaſon and equity of the thing, 
yet, when the Seal of a Corporation was put to any deed, 
ſuch a deed was good in law, The matter goes beyond my 
kill in law to determine it: This is certain, that whatſo- 
ever may be ſaid in law, there is no ſort of theft or perfidy 
more criminal than for a body of men, whom their neigh- 
bours have truſted with their concerns, to ſteal away. their 
Charters, and affix their Seals to ſuch a deed, betraying in 
that their truſt and their oarhs. In former ages Corporati- 
ons were jealous of their privileges and cuſtoms to excels and 
ſuperſtition: So that it looked like a ſtrange degeneracy, 
| When all theſe: were now delivered up; and this on deſign 
to pack a Parliament that might make way for 'a Popiſh 
King. So that, inſtead of ſecuring us from Popery * 
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The diſpute At Midſummer a new conteſt diſcovered how little the 


concerning 
the Sheriffs 
of London. 


ed to the Church, yet he was ſtill looked on as one that 


who knew him well were for ſetting him aſide, as one whom 
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ſuch a Prince, theſe perſons were now contriving ways to 
make all eaſy to him. Popery at all times has looked odious 
and cruel: Vet what the Emperor had lately done in Hun- 
gary, and what the King of France was then doing againſt 
Proteſtants. in that Kingdom, ſhewed that their Religion was 
as perfidious and as cruel in this age as it had been in the 
laſt: And by the Duke's government of Scotland all men did 
ſee what was to be expected from him. All this laid toge- 
ther, the whole looked like an extravagant fit of madneſs: 
Yet no part of it was ſo unaccountable, as the high ſtrains 1 
to which the Univerſities and moſt of the Clergy were ca- 
ried. The Non-conformiſts were now proſecuted with much 1 
eagerneſs. This was viſibly ſet on by the Papiſts: And it was 
wiſely done of them; for they knew how much the Non- 
conformiſts. were ſet againſt them; and therefore they made 
uſe of the indiſcreet heat of ſome angry Clergymen to ruin 
them: This they knew would render the Clergy odious, and 
give the. Papiſts great adyantages againſt them, if ever they 
ſhould ſtrike up into an oppoſition. to their deſigns. 


Court reſolved. to regard either juſtice or decency. The 
Court had carried the election of Sir John Moor to be Mayor 
of the city. of London at Michaelmas eighty one. He was 
the Alderman on whom the election fell in courſe. Yet ſome 


the Court would eafily manage. He had been a Non-con- 
formiſt himſelf, till he grew ſo rich that he had a mind 
to go thro the dignities of the City: But tho' he conform- 


in his heart favoured the Sectaries: And upon this occaſi- 
on he perſuaded ſome of their preachers to go among their 
congregations to get votes for him. Others, who knew him 
to be a flexible and faint-hearted man, oppoſed his election: 
Vet it was carried for him. The * that was made 
to his election had ſharpned him ſo much, that he became 
in all things compliant to the Court, in particular to Secre- 
tary Jenkins, who took him into his own management. 
When the day came in which the Mayor uſed to drink to 
one, and to mark him out for Sheriff, he drank to North, 
2 merchant that was brother to the Chief Juſtice. Upon 
that it was pretended, that this ceremony was not a bare 
nomination, which the common Hall: might receive or re- 
fuſe as they had a mind to it; but that this made the She- 
riff, and that the common Hall was bound to receive and 
=: * confirm 
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confirm him in courſe, as the King did the Mayor. On the 1682 ö 
other hand it was ſaid, that the right was to be determined | 
by the Charter, which granted the election of the Sheriffs | 

to the citizens of London; and that, whatever cuſtoms had ö 
crept in among them, the right ſtill lay where the Charter | 
had lodged it among the citizens. But the Court was re- 
ſolved to carry this point: And they found orders that had 


been made in the City concerning this particular, which gave 
ſome colour to this pretenſion of the Mayor's. So he claim- 
ed it on Midſummer day; and faid, the common Hall were 
to go and elect one Sheriff, and to confirm the other that 
had been declared by him. The Hall on the other hand 
ſaid, that the right of chooſing both was in them. The 
old Sheriffs put it according to cuſtom to a poll: And it 
yas viſible, the much greater number was againſt the Lord 
Mayor. The Sheriffs were always underſtood to be the offi- l 
cers of that Court: So the adjourning it belonged to them: [ 

| 

| 


Yet the Mayor adjourned the Court; which they faid he 
had no power to do, and ſo went on with the poll. | 
There was no diſorder in the whole progreſs of the matter, = | 
if that was not to be called one, that they proceeded after F 
the Mayor had adjourned the poll. But tho* the Mayor's 
party carried themſelves with great inſolence towards the 
other party, yet they ſhewed on this occaſton more temper 
than could have been expected from ſo great a body; who 
thought their rights were now invaded. The Mayor upon 
this refolved to take another poll, to which none ſhould be 
admitted but thofe who were contented ta vote only for 
one, and to approve his nomination for the other. And it 
was reſolved, that his poll ſhould be that by which the bu- 
ſineſs ſhould be ſettled: And tho? the Sheriffs poll exceeded 
his by. many hundreds, yet order was given to return 
thoſe on the Mayor's poll, and that they ſhould be ſworn; 
and ſo thoſe of the Sheriffs poll ſhould be left to ſeek their 
remedy by law, where they could find it. Har, who was 
choſen by the Mayor's party and joined to Vortb, had no 


mind to ſerve upon ſa doubtful an election, where ſo man 
actions would lie if it was judged againſt them at law: And 
he could not be: perſuaded. to hold it. So it was neceſfary 
to call a new common Hall, and to proceed t a ne ele- 
tion: And then, without any Proclamation made as was uſual, 
one in a corner near the Mayor named Nich, and about 
thirty more applanded it, thoſe in the Hall, that was full 
of people and of noiſe, hearing 3 of it. Upon this it 
Ty | 6 


was 
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1682 was ſaid, that Rich was choſen without any contradiction: 
And fo North and Rich were returned, and ſworn Sheriff; 
Carried by for the enſuing year. The violence and the injuſtice with 
the Court. which this matter was managed ſhewed, that the Court was 
reſolved to carry that point at any rate: And this gave great 
occaſions of jealouſy, that ſome wicked deſign was on foot, 
for which it was neceſſary in the firſt place to be ſure of 

favourable Juries. „ 3 
Lord Shaftsbury upon this, knowing how obnoxious he was, 
went out of England. His voyage: was fatal to him: He juſt 
got to Amſterdam to die in it. Of the laſt parts of his life 
I ſhall: have ſome occaſion to make mention afterwards, 
When Michaelmas day came, thoſe who found how much they 
had been deceived in Moor reſolved to chooſe a Mayor that 


might be depended on. The poll was cloſed when the 


Court thought they had the majority: But upon caſting it 
up it appeared they had loſt it: So they fell to canvaſs it: 
And they made ſuch exceptions. to thoſe of the other fide, 
that they diſcounted as many voices as gave them the majo- 
rity. This was alſo managed in ſo groſs a manner, that it 
was. viſible the Court was reſolved by fair or foul means to 
have the government of the City in their own hands. But 
becauſe they would not be at this trouble, nor run this 
hazard every year, it was reſolved that the Charter of the 
City muſt either be given up, or be adjudged to the King. 
The former was much the eaſier way: So great pains was 
taken to manage the next election of the common Council, 
ſo as that they might be tractable in this point. There was 
much. injuſtice complained of in many of the wards of the 
City, both in the poll, and in the returns that were made. 
In order to the diſabling all the Diſſenters from having a 
vote in that election, the Biſhop and Clergy of London were 
preſſed by the Court to proſecute them in the Church Courts, 
that ſo they might excommunicate them; which ſome lawyers 


thought would render them incapable to vote, tho? other 


lawyers were very poſitively of another opinion. It is cer- 
tain it gave vat, leaſt a colour to deny them votes. The 
Biſhop of London began to apprehend, that things were 
running too faſt, and was backward in the matter. The 
Clergy of the City refuſed to make preſentments: The law 
laid that on the Church-wardens: And ſo they would not 


meddle officiouſſy. The King was diſpleaſed with them for 


their remiſſneſs: But after all the practices of the Court, in 
the returns of the common Council of the City, they could 
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was neceflary to bring the City to a dependence on the Court 
in the faireſt methods he could fall on; and, if theſe did 
not ſucceed, that then he was to take the moſt effectual 
ones, hoping that a good intention would excuſe bad prac- 
tices. | | 


cluſion Parliaments, as they were now called, were diſſolved: 


Portſmouth was ſo much in his intereſts, that upon great ſub- 
miſſions made to the Duke he was again reſtored to be Se- 
cretary this winter. Lord Hyde was the perſon that diſpo- 
ſed the Duke to it: Upon that Lord Halifax and he fell 
to be in ill terms; for he hated Lord Sunderland beyond 
expreſſion, tho' he had married his ſiſter. From Lord Hun- 


derland's returning to his: poſt all men concluded, that his 


declaring as he did for the Excluſion was certainly done 
by direction from the King, who naturally loved craft and 


a double game, that ſo he might have proper inſtruments 


to work by which way ſoever he had turned himſelf in that 
affair. The King was the more deſirous to have Lord Fun- 
derland again near him, that he might have ſome body about 
him who underſtood foreign affairs. Jenkins underſtood no- 
thing: But he had ſo much credit with the high Church 


party, that he was of great uſe to | the Court. Lord Conway 
was brought in to be the other Secretary, who was ſo very 


ignorant of foreign affairs, that his province being the North 
when one of the foreign miniſters talked to him of the Cir- 
cles of Germany, it amazed him: He could not imagine what 
Circles had to do with affairs of ſtate. He was now diſmiſſed. 
Lord Haliſax and Lord Hyde fell to be in an open war, 
and were both much hated. Lord Hahfax charged Hyde, 
who was at this time made Earl of Rocheſter, of bribery, for 
having farmed a branch of the revenue much lower than 
had been profered for it. Lord Halifax acquainted the 


King firſt wir it: And, as he told me, he defired Lord 
Rocheſter himſelf to examine into it, he being inclined to 


think it was rather an abuſe put on him than corruption 
in himſelf. But he ſaw Lord Rocheſter was cold in the mat- 
ter, and inſtead of. proſecuting /-any for it protected all 
concerned in it. He laid the complaint before the King in 

Council: 


4 
not bring it near an equality for delivering up their Char- 1682 
ter. Jenkins managed the whole buſineſs of the City wit 


ſo many indirect practices, that the reputation he had for 
probity was much blemiſhed by it: He ſeemed to think it 


The Earl of Sunderland had been diſgraced after the Ex- Changes in 
the miniſtry, 


| wo wg ps ; and quarrels 
But the King had ſo entire a confidence in him, and Lady amongthem. 
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1682 Council: And to convince the King how ill a bargain he 
had made, che complainers offered, if he would; break the 


bargain, to give him 40000 J. more than he was to have 
from the farmers. He looked alſo into the other branches of 
the revenue, and found cauſe to ſuſpect much corruption in 
every one of chem: And he got undertakers to offer at a 
farm of the whole revenue. In this he had all the Court 
en this dile: For the King being now reſolved to live on 


his revenue, without putting himſelf on a Parliament, he 


vas farced on a great reduction of expence: So that many 
payments run in arrear: And the whole Court was ſo ill 
| paid J that the offering any thing that would raiſe the r evenue, 


and blemiſh the management of the treaſury, was very ac- 
ceptalile to all in it. Lord Nocheſter was alſo much hated - 
But the Duke and the Lady Portſmouth both protected the 
Earl of Rocheſter ſo powerfully, that even propoſitions to 
the King's advantage, which blemiſhed him, were not heark- 
ned to. This touched in too tender a place to admit of a 
reconciliation : The Duke forgot all Lord Haliſax's ſervice 
in the point of the Excluſion: And the dearneſs that was 
between them was now. turned upon this to a cold- 
neſs, and afterwards to a moſt violent enmity, Upon this 
occaſion: Lord Halifax ſent for me, (for I went no more near 
any that belonged: to the Court,) and he told me the whole 
matter. I aſked him how he ſtood with the King: He an- 
ſwered, that neither he nor I had the making of the King: 
Cod had made him of a particular compoſition. He ſaid, he 
knew what the. King ſaid to himſelf: I aſked him, if he 
knew dikewiſe what he ſaid to others; for he was apt to ſay 
to his ſexeral Miniſters whatſoever he thought would pleaſe 
them, as long as he intended to make uſe of them. By 
the death of the Earl of Nottingham the Seals were given 
to Mm, who was made Lord Guilford. He had not the 
vertues of his predeceſſor : But he had parts far beyond him: 
ey were turned to craft: So that whereas the former 
med to mean well even when he did ill, this man was 


| believed to mean ill even when he did well. The Court 


Gading: that the City of London could not be wrought on to 
farrender their Charter, . reſolved to have it condemned by 


judgment in the King's bench. Janes had died in May: 


de nov: Pollexphen: and Treby were chiefly relied on by the 
City: in this matter. Sawyer was the Attorney General, a 
dull hot man, and forward to ſerve all rhe defigns of the 
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of Ring CHARLES II. 
Court. He undertook by the advice of Sanders, a learned 
but a very immoral man, to overthrow the Charter. 

The two points upon which they reſted the cauſe were, 
that the Common Conncil had petitioned the King npon a 
prorogation of Parliament that it might meet on the day 
to which it was prorogued, and had taxed the prorogation 
as that which occaſioned a delay of juſtice: This was con- 
ſtrued to be the raiſing ſedition, and the poſſeſſing the people 
with an ill opinion of the King and his government. The 
other point was, that the City had impoſed new taxes on 
their wharfs and markets, which was an invaſion of the 
liberty of the ſubject, and contrary to law. It was faid, 
that all that the Crown gave was forfeitable back to the 
Crown again upon a male-verſation of the body; and that as 
the Common Council was the body of the City, choſen 
by all the citizens, ſo they were all involved in what the 
Common Council did: And they inferred, that fince they 
had both ſcandalized the King's government, and op- 
preſſed their fellow ſubjects, they had thereupon forfeited 
their liberties: Many precedents were brought of the ſeizing 
on the liberties of Towns and other Corporations, and of 
extinguiſhing them. 1 » "7 4 

The arguments againſt this were made by Treby, then the 
Recorder of London, and Pollexphen, who argued about three 
hours apiece. They laid it down for a foundation, that trading 
Corporations were immortal bodies for the breeding a ſuc- 
ceſſion of trading men, and for perpetuating a fund of pub- 
lick chambers for the eſtates of orphans and truſts and for 
all pious endowments: That crimes committed by perſons 
entruſted in the government of them were perſonal things, 
which were only chargeable on thoſe who committed them, 
but could not affect the whole body: The treaſon of a 
Biſnop, or a Clerk, only forfeited his title, but did not diſ- 


ſolve the 3 or Benefice: So the magiſtrates only 


vere to be puniſhed for their own crimes: An entailed eſtate, 
when a tenant for life was attainted, was not forfeited to the 
King, but went to the next in remainder upon his death. 
The government of a city, which was a temporary admi- 
iſtration, veſted no property in the magiſtrates: And there- 


fore they had nothing to forfeit, but what belonged to them- 


elves: There were alſo expreſs acts of Parliament made in 
favour of the City, that it ſhould not be puniſhed for the 
miſdemeanors of thoſe who | bore office in it: They an- 
ſvered the great objection that was brought from the for- 
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King Henry the eighth's time, that there were peculiar laws 


ed, which had been repealed ſince that time: All thoſe for- 


whole body ſhould ſuffer. in common for that, which none 


much as brought in queſtion for in any Court of law: If 


of England „and ſeemed to be e, according to law: 


feitures of ſome Abbeys on the attainder of their Abbots in 
made at that time, upon which thoſe forfeitures were ground- 


feitures were confirmed in Parliament: And that purged all 
defects: The Common Council was a ſelected body, choſen 
for particular ends: And if they went beyond theſe, they 
were liable to be puniſhed for it: If the petition they offer- 
ed the King was Editibes ache King might proceed apainſt 
every man that was concerned in it: And thoſe upon whom 
thoſe taxes had been levied, might bring their actions againſt 
thoſe who had levied them: But it ſeemed very ſtrange, 
that When none of the petitioners were proceeded againſt 
for any thing contained in that petition, and when no ac- 
tions were brought on the account of thoſe taxes, that the 


of thoſe Who were immediately concerned in it had been ſo 


the Common Council petitioned more earneſtly than was 
fitting for the ſitting of the Parliament, that ought to be 
aſcribed to their zeal for the King's ſafety, and for the 
eſtabliſhed Religion: And it ought not to be ſtrained to any 
other ſenſe than to that which they ptofeſs in the body of 
their petition, much leſs to be carried ſo far as to diflolve 
the 1 57 body on that account: And as for the tolls and 
taxes, theſe were things practiſed in all the Corporations 


The City ſince the fire had at a vaſt charge made their 
wharfs and markets much more noble and convenient than 
they were before: And therefore they might well deny the 
benefit of them to thoſe who would not pay a new rate, 
that they ſet on them for the payment of the debt con- 
tracted in building them: This was not the impoſing a 
tax, but the raiſing a rent out of a piece of ground, which the 
City might as well do, as a man who rebuilds his houſe may 
raiſe the rent of it: All the precedents that were brought 
were examined and anſwered: Some Corporations were de- 
ſerted and ſo upon the matter diffplved themſelves : 
Judgments in ſuch caſes did not fit this in hand: The ſeizing 
on the liberties of a Corporation did not diſſolve the body; 
for when a Biſhop dies the King ſeizes the temporalties; 
but the Corporation ſtill ſubſiſts; and they are reſtored to 
the next incumbent. There were indeed ſome very ſtrange 
precedents made in Richard the ſecond's time: But they were 
2 1 8 followed 
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followed by as Wr a reverſe: The Judges were hanged 1682 


for. the judgments they gave: They alſo inſiſted on the 
effects that would follow on the forfeiting the Charter: The 
cuſtom of London was thereby broken : All the publick en- 
dowments, and charities lodged with the City muſt revert 
to the heirs of the donors. This is the ſubſtance of the ar- 
gument, as I had it from Pollexphen. As for the more in- 
tricate points of law, I meddle not with them, but leave 
them to the learned men of that profeſſion. When the mat- 
ter was brought near jadgment, Sanders, Who had laid the 
whole thing, was made Chief Juſtice. Pemberton, who was 
not ſatisfied in the point, being removed to the Common 
Pleas upon Vorth's advancement. Dolben, a Judge of the 
King's bench, was found not to be clear: So he was turned out, 
and Withins came in his room. When ſentence was to be 
given, $anders was ſtruck with an apoplexy: So he could not 
come into Court: But he ſent his judgment in writing, and 
died a few days after. The ſentence was given without the 
ſolemnity that was uſual upon great occaſions: The Judges 
were wont formerly in delivering their opinions to make long 
arguments, in which they ſet forth the grounds of law on which 
they went, which were great inſtructions to the ſtudents 
and barriſters: But that had been laid aſide ever ſince Hale's 
time. 1 Ru. 11 Biol bit 5 

The judgment now given was, that a city might forfeit 
its Charter; that the male: verſations of the Common Coun- 
eil were the acts of the whole City, and that the two points 
ſet forth in the pleadings were juſt grounds for the förfeiting 


; , - 


Judgment 
given in the 
matter. 


of a Charter. Upon which premiſſes the proper concluſion 


ſeemed to be, that therefore the City of London had forfeited: 
their Charter: But the conſequences of that were ſo much 
apprehended, that they did not think fit to venture on it: 
So they judged, that the King might ſeize the liberties of 


the City. The Attorney General moved, contrary to what 


is uſual in ſuch caſes, that the judgment might not be re- 
corded. And upon that new endeavours were uſed to bring 
the Common Council to deliver up their Charter: Yet that 
could not be compaſſed, tho?. it Was brought much nearer 
in the numbers of the voices than was imagined could ever 
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There were other very ſevere proceedings at this time Some oiber 


vith relation to particular perſons. Pilkinton was Sheriff of ſerere judg- 


London the former year; an honeſt but an indiſcreet man 
that gave himſelf great liberties in diſcourſe. He being de- 
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1881 firedito go along with the Mayor and Aldermen to com- 

plement the Duke upon his return from Scotland declined 
| going, and reflected on him as one concerned in the burning 

of the City. TWO Aldermen ſaid they heard that, and ſwore 

it againſt: him. Sir Patience Ward, the Mayor of the for- 

mer year, ſeeing him go in to that diſcourſe had diverted 

him from it, but heard not the words which the others ſwore 


| to: And'he depoſed, that to the beſt of his remembrance he 

| ſaid not thoſe words. Pillinton was caſt in an xo00000 J. dama- 
| Fe ges, the moſt exceſſive that had ever | been given, Bur 
1 the matter did not ſtop there: Ward was indicted of perjur 

| | A . 121 pp | — £ 
| it being ſaid, that ſince he ſwore that the words were not 

| ſpoken, and that the Jury had given a verdi& upon the 
AN evidence that they were ſpoken, by conſequence he 
1 1 was guilty of perjury. It was ſaid on the other fide, that 
| © when two ſwear one way, and a third ſwears another way, 


a Jury may believe the two better than the one: But it is 

not certain from thence that he is perjured: If that were law, 

no man would be a witneſs; if, becauſe they of the other 
ſide were believed, he ſhould be therefore convicted of per- 

jury. A man's ſwearing to a negative, that ſuch words were 

not ſpoken, did only amount to this, that he did not hear 

them: And it would be hard to prove that he who ſwore 

ſo had heard them. But Ward proved by him that took 

the trial in ſhort hand, as he had done ſome others with 

great approbation, that he had ſaid, 20 the beſt of his re- 
membrance theſe wordt were not ſpoken by Pillinton. Upon 

which Jefferies had ſaid, that his invention was better than 

his memory: And the Attorney General in ſumming up the 
evidence to the Jury had ſaid, they ought to have no regard 

to Ward's evidence, ſince he had only depoſed upon his 
memory. Vet that Jury returned Yard guilty of perjury : 

And it was intended, if he had not gone out of the way, 

to have ſet him on the pillory. The truth is, Juries be- 

came at that time the ſhame of the nation, as well as a 
reproach to religion: For they were packt, and prepared 

to bring in verdicts as they were directed and not as mat- 

ters apptared of the evidence, 

1683 Thus affairs were going on all the year eighty two, and 
All people to the beginning of cighty three. The Earl of Shafisbury 
dich gen had been for making uſe of the heat the City was in during 
feats. the conteſt about tlie Sheriffs ; and thought they might 
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have created a great diſturbance, and made themſelves maſters 
of the Tower: And qe believed, the firſt appearance of = 
b94:! | oy 


wk 


of King CHARLES II. 
leaſt diſorder would have prevailed on the King to yield 


every. thing. The Duke of Monmouth 5 Who underſtood "VV 


what a rabble was and what troops were, looked on this 
as a mad expoſing of themſelves: and of their friends. The 


Lords | Eſſex and Ruſſe! were of the ſame mind. So Lord 


Shaftshury, ſeeing they could not be engaged into action, flew 


out againſt them. He ſaid, the Duke of Monmouth was ſent 


into the partyvby the King for this end, to keep all things 
niet till the Court had gained its point: He ſaid, Lord 
her had alſo made his bargain, and Was to go to Ireland; 
and that among them Lord Ruffe! was deceived. With this 
he endeavoured to blaſt: them in the City: T hey ſtudied to 
prevent the ill effects that thoſe jealouſies which he was in- 
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fuſing into the citizens might have among them. So the 


Duke of Monmouth gave an appointment to Lord Hafisbury 
or ſome of his friends to meet him, and ſome others that 
he ſhould bring along with him, at Shepherd's, a wine mer- 
chant in whom they had an entire confidence. The night 
before this appointment Lord Ruſſel came to town on the 
account of his uncle's illneſs. The Duke of Monmouth went 
to him, and told him of the appointment, and deſired he 
vould go thither with him: He conſented; the rather be- 
cauſe he intended to taſt ſome of that merchant's wine. At 
night they went with Lord Grey: and Sir Thomas Armſtrong. 
When they came, they found none there but Num 


5 found none there but Ramſey and 
Ferguſon, two of Lord Shaftshiry's:' tools that he er eyed: 


Upon which, they ſeeing no better company reſolved im- 


mediately to go back. But Lord Ruſſel called for a taſt of 
the wines: And while they were bringing it him up, Rumſey 
and Armſtrong fell into a diſcourſe of ſurprizing the 
guards. Rumſey fancied it might have been eaſily done: 
Armſtrong , that had commanded them, ſhewed him his 


Monmonth 
and Ruſſel at 


Shepherd's. 


miſtakes. This was no conſultation about what was to be 


done, but only about what might have been done. Lord 
Ryſſel ſpoke nothing upon the ſubject: But as ſoon as he 
had taſted his wines they went away. It may ſeem, that this 


is too light a paſſage. to be told ſo copiouſſy: But mueh 


depends on it. Lord SHhaftsbury had one meeting with the 
Earls of Eſſex and Salisbury before he went out of England. 
Fear, anger, and diſappointment, had wrought ſo much on 
him, that Lord Eſer told me he was much broken in 
his thoughts: His notions were wild aud impracticable: 
And he was glad that he was gone out of England. But faid; 
that he had done them already 24 great deal of miſchief, 
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often toge- Lotd Ruſſel, againſt whom no objection could lie: And next 


168 and would have ddne more if he had ſtayed: As ſoon as 
le was gode, the Lords and all the chief men of the party 
ſaw their danger from forward Sheriffs, willing Juries, mei- 
cenary Judges, and bold witneſſes. So they refolved to g0 
home, and ben ſtlent, to Ipeak and to meddle as little * 
might be in publick buſineſs, and to let the preſent ill tem- 
per the Natien Vas fallen into wear out: For they did not 
deu but the Court, eſpecially! as it was now managed by 
the Duke, would ſoon: bring the Nation again into its wits 
by theix ill conduct: and roceedings. All that was to be 
dote Was, to keep up AS. nuch as they could a good ſpirit 
with. telation to elections of Parliament, if one ſhould be 
called. 9 Mid ee}; 169] Bott 18 44 9149 TH. 455 - 2 295 
Monnouth +. The Duke of Aonmouth: reſolved to be adviſed chiefly: by 
and neee Lotd Hex. He would not be alone in that, but named 


* 


ther. 


Leiceſter, a man of moſt extraordinary courage, a ſteady 
Man, even to obſtinacy, ftacete, but of a rough and boiſte- 
rous temper that could not bear contradiction. He ſeemed 

tO be ã Chriſtian, but in a particular form of his on: He 
thought, it was to be like a Divine Philoſophy in the mind: 

But he was againſt all publick-worſhip; and every thing that 
looked like a Church. He was ſtiff to all republican prin- 
tiples; and ſuch an enemy to evety thing that looked like 
monatchy, that he ſet himſelf in a high oppoſition againſt 
Somell when he was made Protector. He had ſtudied 
the hiſtory. of government in all its branches beyond any 
man I eyer knew. He was Ambaſſador in Denmark at the 
time of the Reſtoration; but did not come back till the year 
ſeverity; eight, when the Parliament was preſſing the King 
into a war. The Court of France obtained leave for him to 
return. He did all he could to divert people from that 
war : So that ſome took him for a penſioner of France. But 
do thoſe to whom he durſt ſpeak: freely he faid, he knew it 
was all a juggle; that our Court was in an entire confi- 
dence with France; and had no other deſign in this ſhew 
of a war but to raiſe an army, and keep it beyond fea till 
it Was trained and modelled. Haney had a particular way 
gf inſinuating himſelf into people that would, hearken to 
his notions, and not contradict him. He tried me: Bur 1 
was not ſo ſubmiſſive h hearer: So we lived afterwards at a g ret 
diſtance Ie vrought himſelf into Lord Ef? x's confidence 
to ſuch a degree, that he became the maſter of his IP 
bris E © ns > 
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He had a great: kindneſs for Lord Howard, as was formerly 4683 
told: For that Lord hated both the King and monarchy as 
much as he himſelf did. He prevailed on Lord Eſſe to take 
Lord H. oward into their ſecrets, tho Lord Eſſex | had expreſſed 
ſuch an ill opinion of him a little before to me, as to 
ſay, he wondred how. any man wonld truſt himſelf alone 
with him. Lord Raſſel, tho his couſin german, had the 
ſame ill opinion of him. Vet Hianey ovetcame both. their 
averſtons. Lord Howard had made the Duke of Monmouth 
enter into confidence with $:duay, who. ufed to ſpeak very 
lightly, of him, aud to ſay, it was all one to him whether 
James Duke of York or James Duke of Monmanth was to ſuc- 
ceed. Vet Lord Howard perhaps put a notion into him, 
which: he offered often to me, that à Prince who knew there 
was a flaw in his title would always govern well, and conſt- 
der himſelf as at the mercy of the right heir if he was not 
in all things in the intereſts and hearts of his people, which 
was often neglected by Princes that relied on an undoubted 
title. Lord Howard by a trick put both on the Duke of 
Monmouth, and Sidney brought them to be acquainted. He 
told Hane) that the Duke | of i Monmonth' was reſolved to 
come ſome day alone and dine with him: And he made the 
Duke of Monmouth believe: 'that K :dney defired. this, that ſo 
he might not ſeem. to come and court the Duke of Mon- 
mwh And ſaid that ſome regard was to be had to his 
temper and age. Hamaen was alſo taken into their ſecret: 

He was the grandſon of him that had pleaded the cauſe of 
England in che point of the ſhip money witli King Charles the 

firſt. His father was a very eminent man, and had been 
zealous in the Excluſion: He was a young man of 
great parts; one of the learnedeſt Gentlemen J have ever 
known; for he was a critick both in Laus, Greek, and 
Hebrew : He was a man of great heat and vivacity, but too 
unequal in his temper: He Pad once great principles of re- 
ligion: But he was much <orrupted by P. Simon's con ver fati- 
r 

With theſe men the Duke of Monmoub met often. His They treat 
intereſt in Scotland, both by the dependance- that his wife's the 8 
great eſtate brought him, but chieffy by the Knowledge lie Nation. 
had of their affairs while: he was among them, Vand by the cou- 


fidence he knew they had all in him, made him'turnhischoughts 
much towards that Kingdom as the propereſt: ſcene ef aRis 
on. He had met often wich Lord! Agile willile he Was ih 
Landen, and had: many conferences with him of ehe ſtäte 
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guaged: I weptto him, as foon a8 heard he iwas come, in 
great ſimplicity of heart, thinking of nothing but of Carolina. 
I was only afraid they might go too muh into the com- 
pany of the Engh/ſb, and give true repreſentations of the 
ſtate Gf affaits in Scurland: This might be reported about by 
men that wWonld name them: And) that might bring them 
into ttouble. But a few weeks after I found they came not 
to me as they were wont to do: And Ibheard they: were 
often with Lord Nusſel. I was apprehenſiye of this: And 
Lord er being in the country, I went to him, to warn 
himcof:che danger I feared! Lord Ruſſel miglit be brought 
into by this converſation with my country mem; : He: diverted 
me: from all my. beg er and told me; I might de- 
pend:;9n. it, Lord Ruſſel would be in nothing without ac- 
uainting him: And he ſeemed tb agree entirely with me, 
at a xiſing in the ſtate in which things: were then would 
be fatal. I always ſaid, that when the root of the conſti- 
„ tution Vas ſtruek at to be overturned, then I thought ſub- 
. N ʒjects might defend themſelves: But I thought jealouſies and 
| an fears land particular acts of in juſtice, could not warrant this. 
| He did agree it mein this He thought, the obligation 
3 between Pringg and ſubject was ſo equally mutual, that upon 
| a;breach, on the: one ide. the other Was free: But tho he 
ce in Landon, and the end that was 


thought. che late -injaltice „ andüthe end chat us 
drivers at by fit, did ſet them ab diberty to look to them 
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ſelves, yet he confeſſed things were not ripe enough yet, 1683 


and that an ill laid and an ill managed riſing would be WYV 


our ruin. I was then newly come from writing my hiſto- 
ry of the Reformation; and did ſo evidently ſee, that the 
ſtruggle for Lady Jean Grey, and Wyar's riſing, was that 
which threw the nation ſo quickly into Popery after King 
Edward's days, (for ſuch as had rendred themſelves obnox- 


ious in thoſe matters ſaw no other way to ſecure themſelves, 


and found their turning was a ſure one,) that I was now very 


apprehenſive of this; beſides that I thought it was yet unlaw- 
ful What paſt between the Scors and the Engliſh Lords I 
know not; only that Lord Argile, who was then in Holland, 
aſked at firſt 20000 J. for buying a ſtock of arms and ammu- 
nition, which he afterwards brought down to 8000 J. and 
a thouſand horſe to be ſent into Scotland. Upon which he 
undertook the conduct of that matter. I know no further than 
general hints of their matters: For tho Hamden offered fre- 
vently to give me a particular account of it all, knowing 
15 I was writing the hiſtory of that time, yet I told him, 
that till by an indemnity that whole matter was buried I 
yould know none of thoſe ſecrets, which I might be obliged 
to reveal, or to lie and deny my knowledge of them: So 
to avoid that I put it off at that time. And when I re- 
turned to England at the Revolution, we appointed often to 
meet, in order to a. full relation of it all. But by ſeveral 
accidents it went off, as a thing is apt to do which one can 
recover at any time. And ſo his unhappy end came on be- 
fore I had it from him. I know this, that no money was 
raiſed. But the thing had got ſome vent; for my own bro- 


ther, a zealous Preſbyterian, who was come from Scotland, it 


not being ſafe for him to live any longer in that King- 
dom knowing that he had converſed with many that had 
been in the rebellion, told me, there was certainly ſomewhat in 


apitation among them, about which ſome of their teachers had 
let out ſomewhat very freely to himſelf: How far that matter 


vent, and how the ſcheme was laid, I cannot tell; and ſo 


wuſt leave it in the dark. Their contract for the project 


of Carolina ſeemed to go on apace: They had ſent ſome thi- 


ther the former year, who were now come back, and brougit 


them a particular account of every thing: They likewiſe, 
to cover their negotiations with Bord Agile, ſent ſome over 
to him; but with the blind of inſtructions for buying ſhips 
in Holland, and other things neceſſary for their tranſpor- 
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1683 _ While this matter was thus in a. cloſe management among 
SYS them, there was another company of Lord Shaftsþury's.creq. 
ſpirators Tuxes that met in the Temple in the chambers of one Ve 
lame time 2 Witty, and gctiye man, full of talk, and believed to be à de. 
— termined Atheiſt. Rumſey and Ferguſon came conſtantly thi- 
the King. ther. The former of theſe was an officer in Crompell's army 
who went into Portugal with the forces that ſerved there un- 

der Schomherg. He did a brave action in that ſervice: And 
Schopherg writ, 2. particular letter to the King ſetting it out: 

Upon which he got a place: And he had applied himſelf 

ro Lord Shaftshury as his patron. He was much truſted by 

him, and ſent. often about on meſſages. Once or twice he 

came ta Lord Nuſſel, but it was upon indifferent things. 

Lord Ruſſel ſaid to me, that at that very time he 

felt ſuch a ſecret averſion to him, that he was in no danger of 
truſting him much. He was one of the bold talkers, and 

kept chiefly among Lord Shafiabur)'s creatures, He was up- 

u all the ſecret of his going beyond ſea; which ſeemed to 

ſhew, that he was not then a ſpy of the Court's, which 
ſome ſulpected he was all along. Ferguſim was a hot and a bold 
man, whole ſpirit was naturally turned to plotting : He was al- 
Ways. unquiet, and ſetting people on to ſome: miſchief: I 
 Knewja private thing of him, by which it appeared: he was a 
profiigate knave, and could cheat thoſe that truſted him en- 
tir ly: S0 tho! he, being a Scotts/h man, took all the ways 
he. could to, be, admitted into ſome. acquaintance with me . 
I would neveriſes him on ſpeak with him: And 1 did not 
know Bis face till, the Rey olation ; He vas caſt: out by the 
Preſhyterians; and then went among the Independents, 
where, his boldneſs, raiſed; him to ſome figure, tho' he was 
at bottom a very empty man: He had the management of 
4 ſecr et, Pr els, ang. of a purſe tllat maintained it: And he 
gaye ahout moſt of the / pamphlets writ of that ſide: And 
with ſome. he. paſt: for the author of them: And ſuch: was 
his vanity, becauſe this made him more conſiderable, that 
he was; not ill pleaſed to have. that believed tho it only ex- 
poſed him ſo much the more. With theſe Coadenougb, 
who, had been Under: Sheriff of Laudin in Bethelis year, and 
one Hallomay of Hriſalo met aften, and / had a great deal of 
rambling; diſcourſe, to ſnem how eaſy a thing it was of the 
ſudden, zo, raiſe; four th | ad; men in) the City. :i-Goodenough | 
by. reaſon of his office; knew: the City well, and pretended | 
be knew. many;imen! oh ſo much credit in every corner of it; 
and on whom they might depend, as could raiſe that num- 
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ber, which he reckoned would quickly grow much ſtronger 
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he had laid any thing croſs the Wy to have ſtopt the coach 


been of CronwelF's army, was now in London, and got into 


zigech in it. He Tike Fa tifitrg, bur declared 
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told the Secretary he had brought another witneſs, who had 

heard the ſubſtance of the plot from Goodenough's own mouth 
juſt then, His brother was deeply ſtruck with this cheat and 
ſurprize, but could not avoid the making oath to Jenks 
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zens uſed to run together, and carry about Popes in pro- 168 3 
ceſſion, and burn them: So that day ſeemed proper to cover A 


their running together, till they met in a body; Others, 
they ſaid, thought it beſt to do nothing on that day, the 
rout being uſually at night, but to lay their riſing for the 
next Sunday at the hour of people's being at Church. This 
was laid to ſhew how near the matter was to the being ex- 
ecuted. But the part of their ſtory that was the beſt laid, 
(for this looked ridiculous, ſince they could not name any 


one perſon of any condition that was to head this riſing,) 


was, that they pretended that Rumbold had offered them his 
houſe in the Heath for executing the deſign. It was cal- 


led Rye: And from thence this was called the Nye-Plot. 


He aſked forty men, well armed and mounted, whom Rum- 
ſey and Walcot were to command in two parties: The one 
was to engage the guards, if they ſhould be near the coach: 
And the other was to ſtop the coach, and to murder the 
King and the Duke. Rumſey took the wicked part on himſelf, 
ſaying, that Walcot had made a ſcruple of killing the King, 
but none of engaging the guards: So Rumſe) was to do the 
execution. And they ſaid, they were divided in their minds 
what to do next: Some were for defending the moat till 


night, and then to have gone off: Others were for T 


thro' grounds in a ſhorter way towards the Thames. Of theſe 
forty they could name but eight. But it was pretended that 


Walcot, Goodenough, and Rumbold had undertaken to find | 


both the reſt of the men, and the horſes: For, tho' upon 
ſuch an occaſion men would have taken care to have had 
ſure and well tried horſes, this alſo was ſaid to be' truſted 
to others. As for arms, Weſt had bought ſome, as on a 
commiſſion for a plantation: And theſe were faid to be 
ſome of the arms with which they were to be furniſhed; tho? 
when they were ſeen they ſeemed very improper for ſuch 
a ſervice, I faw all eſs narrative, which was put in Lord 
Rocheſter's hands: And a friend of mine borrowed it of him, 
and lent it me. They were fo wiſe at Court that they 
would not ſuffer it to be printed; for then it would have ap- 
peared too groſs to be believed. | TT nen 

But the part of it all that ſeemed the moſt amazing was, 
that it was to have been executed on the day in which the 
King had intended to return from New-Marker: But the 
happy. fire that ſent him away a week ſooner had quite de- 
feated the whole plot, while it was within a week of its exe- 
cution, and neither horſes, men, nor arms yet pro- 
"4234 6 £4 vided, 
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1683 vided. This ſeemed to be ſo eminent a Providence, that the 
WYV wole nation was ſtruck with it: And both preachers and 
poets had a noble ſubject to enlarge on, and to ſhew how 
much the King and the Duke were under the watchful care 

of Providence. 91 zg 84 : 
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Within three days after Keeling's diſcovery the plot broke 
out, and became the whole diſcourſe of the Town. Many 
examinations were taken, and ſeveral perſons were clapt up 
upon ir. Among theſe Wildman was one, who had been an 
agitator in Comwell's army, and had oppoſed his Protector- 
ſhip. After the Reſtoration he being looked on as a 
high republican was kept long in priſon; where he had 
ſtudied law and phyſick ſo much, that he paſt as a man very 
knowing in thoſe matters. He had a way of creating in others 
a great opinion of his ſagacity, and had great credit with 
the Duke of Buckingham, and was now very active under 
S$idney's conduct. He was ſeized on, and his houſe was ſearch- 
ed: In his cellars there hapned to be two ſmall field- pieces 
that belonged to the Duke of Buckingham, and that lay in 
York-Houſe when that was ſold, and was to be pulled down: 
Wildman carried thoſe two pieces, which were finely wrought, 
but of little uſe, into his cellars, where they were laid on 
ordinary wooden carriages, and no way fitted for any ſervice: 
Yet theſe were carried to Ibhite-Hall, and expoſed to view, 
as an undeniable proof of a rebellion deſigned, ſince here was 
their cannon. © 235 8 

Several perſons came to me from Court, aſſuring me that 
there was full proof made of a plot. Lord Howard com- 
ing ſoon after them to ſee me talked of the whole matter 
in his ſpiteful way with ſo much ſcorn, that ] really thought 
he knew of nothing, and by conſequence I believed there 
was no truth in all theſe diſcoveries. He ſaid, the Court 
knew they were ſure of Juries, and they would furniſh them- 
ſelves quickly with witneſſes: And he ſpoke of the Duke as of 
one that would- be worſe, not only than Queen Mary, but than 
Nero: And with eyes and hands lifted to heaven he 
vowed: to me, that he knew of no plot, and that he believ- 
ed nothing of it. e 34 bode eh LEES 
Two days after, a Proclamation came out for ſeizing on 
ſome who could not be found: And among theſe Rumſe) 
and Miſt were named. The next day Weſt delivered him- 
ſelf: And Ramſey came in a day after him. Theſe two brought 
out their ſtory, which, how incredible ſoever it was, paſt 
ſo for certain, that any man that ſeemed: to doubt it vas 
5 con- 
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concluded to be in it. That of defending themſelves within 1683 
mud walls and a moat looked like the invention of a law- SYV 
yer, who could not lay a military contrivance with any 
ſort of probability. Nor did it appear where the forty horſe 
were to be lodged, and how they were to be brought toge- 
ther. All theſe were thought objections that could be made 
by none but thoſe who either were of it, or wiſhed well to 
it. Theſe new witneſſes had alſo heard of the conferences 
that the Duke of Monmouth and the other Lords had with 
thoſe who were come from Scozland, but knew nothing of 


it themſelves. Ramſey did likewiſe remember the diſcourſe at 


Shepherd's. 
When the Council found the Duke of Moumouth and Lord Kabel and 
Ruſſel were named, they writ to the King to come to London: were put in 
They would not venture to go further without his preſence — — 
and leave. A meſſenger of the Council was ſent the morn- 
ing before the King came to wait at Lord Ruſſelss gate, to 
have ſtopt him if he had offered to go out. This was ob- 
ſerved; for he walked many hours there: And it was looked 
on as done on purpoſe to frighten him away; for his back 
gate was not watched: So for ſeveral hours he might have 
gone away if he had intended it. He heard that Ryum/ey 
had named him: But he knew he had not truſted him, and 
he never reflected on the diſcourſe at Shepherds. He ſent 
his wife among his friends for advice. They were of diffe- 
rent minds: But ſince he ſaid he apprehended nothing from 
any thing he had ſaid to Rum/ey, they thought his going 
out of the way would give the Court too great an advan- 
tage, and would look like a confeſſing of guilt. So this agree- 
ing with his own mind, he ſtayed at home till the King 
was come: And then a meſſenger was ſent to carry him be- 
fore the Council. He received it very. compoſedly, and 
went thither. Rumſey had alſo ſaid, that at Shepherd's there 
was ſome diſcourſe of Trenchard's undertaking to raiſe a bod 
out of Taunton, and of his failing in it: So Lord Ruſſel was 
examined upon that, the King telling him, that no body 
ſuſpected him of any deſign againſt his perſon, but that he 
had good evidence of his being in deſigns againſt his govern- 
ment, Lord Ryſſel proteſted, he had heard nothing relat- 
ing to Trenchard: And ſaid to the laſt, that either it was a 
fiction of Rum/ey's, or it had paſt between him and Armſtrong, 
while he was walking about the room, or ſting the wines 
at Shepherd's ; for he had not heard a word of it. Upon 
all this he was ſent a cloſe priſoner to the Tower. - 
| Sidney 
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1683 Hianey was brought next before the Council. But his ex- 
amination laſted not long. He ſaid, he muſt make the beſt 


defence he could; if they had any proof againſt him: But he 


would not fortify their evidence by any thing he ſhould fay. 


And indeed that was the wiſeſt courſe; for the anſwering 
queſtions upon ſuch examinations is a very dangerous ching: 
Every word that is ſaid is laid hold on, that can be turned 
againſt a man's ſelf or his friends, and no regard is had to 
what he might ſay in favour of them: And it had been 
happy for the reſt, eſpecially for Baillie, if they had all held 
to eas maxim. There was at that time no ſort of evidence 
againſt Hadney, ſo that his commitment was againſt law. 


\ Trenchard was alſo examined: He denied every thing. But 
one point of his guilt was well known: He was the firſt man 
that had moved the Excluſion in the Houſe of Commons: 


So he was reckoned a loſt man. 
Baillie and two other Gentlemen of Scotland, both Camp- 
bells, had changed their lodgings while the Town was in this 


fermentation: And upon that they were ſeized on as ſuſpec- 


ted perſons, and brought before the King. He: himſelf exa- 
mined them, and firſt queſtioned them about the defign againſt 
his perſon,” which they very frankly anſwered, and denied 
they knew any thing about it. Then he aſked them, if they 
had been in any conſultations with Lords or others in Eng- 
land, in order to an inſurrection in Scotland. Baillie faultred 
at this: For his conſcience reſtrained him from lying. He 
ſaid, he did not know the importance of thoſe queſtions, nor 
what uſe might be made of his anſwers: He defired to ſee 


them in writing, and then he would conſider how to anſwer 


them. Both the King and the Duke threatned him upon this: 


And he ſeemed to negle& that with ſo much of the air of a 


Philoſopher, that it provoked them out of meaſure againſt 
him. The other two were ſo lately come from Scotland, 
that they had ſeen no body, and knew nothing. Baillie was 
loaded by a ſpecial direction with very heavy irons: So that 


for ſome weeks his life was a burden to him. Cockran, an- 
other of thoſe Who had been concern'd in this Treaty, was 


complained of, as having talked very freely of the Duke's 
government of Scotland. Upon which the Scozrsſh Secretary 
ſent. a note to him deſiring him to come to him; for it was 
intended only to give him à reprimand, and to have order- 
ed him to go to Storland. But he knew his own ſecret: 80 
he left his lodgings, and got beyond ſea. This * 
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the Court had not yet got full evidence: Otherwiſe he would 168z 
have been taken up, as well as others were. 44) „ 

As ſoon as the Council roſe, the King went to the Ducheſs Mnmuz 
of Monmouth's, and ſeemed ſo much concerned for the Duke 8 
of Monmouth, that he wept as he ſpoke to her. That Duke 
told a ſtrange paſſage relating to that viſit to the Lord 
Cuts, from whom I had it. The King told his Lady, that 
ſome were to come and ſearch her lodgings: But he had 
given order that no ſearch ſhould be made in her apartments: 

So ſhe might conceal him ſafely in them. But the Duke of 
Monmouth added, that he knew him too well to truſt him: 
So he went out of his lodgings. And it ſeems he judged 
right: For the place that was firſt ſearched for him was her 
rooms: But he was gone. And he pave that for the reaſon 
why he could never truſt the King after that. Ir is not 
likely the King meant to proceed to extremities with him, 
but that he intended to have him in his own hands, and in 
his power. 

An order was ſent to bring up the Lord Grey, which met 
him coming up. He was brought before the Council, where 
he behaved himſelf with great preſence of mind. He was ſent 
to the Tower. But the gates were ſhut: So he ſtaid in the 
meſſenger's hands all night, whom he furniſhed ſo liberally 
with wine, that he was dead drunk. Next morning he went 
with him to the Tower gate, the meſſenger being again faſt 
aſleep. He himſelf called at the Tower gate, to bring the 
Lieutenant of the Tower to receive a priſoner. But he be- 
gan to think he might be in danger: He found Rymſey was 
one witneſs: And if another ſhould come in he was gone: 
So he called for a pair of oars, and went away, leaving the 
drunken meſſenger faſt aſleep. Warrants were ſent for ſe- 
veral other perſons: Some went out of the way, and others 
were diſmiſſed after ſome months impriſonment. The King 
ſhewed ſome appearance of ſincerity in examining the wit- 
neſſes: He told them, he would not have a growing evi- 
dence: And ſo he charged them to tell out. at once all that 
they knew: He led them into no accuſations by aſking them 
any queſtions: He only aſked them, if Oates was in their ſe- 
cret: They anſwered, that they all looked on. him as ſuch 
a rogue, that they would not truſt him. The King alſo ſaid, 
he found Lord Howard was not among them, and he believ- 
ed that was upon the ſame account. There were many more 
perſons named, and more particulars ſet down in Weſts nar- 
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1683 . Sidney was brought next before the Council. But his ex- 
amination laſted not long. He ſaid, he muſt make the beſt 
defence he could, if they had any proof againſt him: But he 
would not fortify their evidence by any thing he ſhould ſay. 
And indeed that was the wiſeſt courſe; for the anſwering 
queſtions upon ſuch examinations is a very dangerous thing: 
Every word that is ſaid is laid hold on, that can be turned 
againſt a man's ſelf or his friends, and no regard is had to 
what he might ſay in favour of them: And it had been 
happy for the reſt, eſpecially for Baillie, if they had all held 
to this maxim. There was at that time no ſort of evidence 
againſt Hianey, ſo that his commitment was againſt law. 
Trenchard was alſo examined: He denied every thing. But 
one point of his guilt was well known: He was the firſt man 
that had moved the Excluſion in the Houſe: of Commons: 
So he was reckoned a loſt man. REA | 
| Baillie and two other Gentlemen of Scozland, both Camp- 
Bells, had changed their lodgings while the Town was in this 
- fermentation: And upon that: they were ſeized on as ſuſpec- 
ted perſons, and brought before the King. He himſelf exa- 
mined them, and firſt queſtioned them about the defign againſt 
his perſon, which they very frankly anſwered, and denied 
they knew any thing about ir. Then he aſked them, if they 
had been in any conſultations with Lords or others in Eng- 
land, in order to an inſurrection in Scotland. Bazlke faultred 
at this: For his conſcience reſtrained him from lying. He 
ſaid, he did not know the importance of thoſe queſtions, nor 
what uſe might be made of his anſwers: He deſired to ſee 
them in writing, and then he would conſider how to anſwer 
them. Both theKing and the Duke threatned him upon this: 
And he ſeemed to negle& that with ſo much of the air of a 
Philoſopher, that it provoked them out of meaſure againſt 
him. The other two were ſo lately come from Scoiland, 
that they had ſeen no body, and knew nothing. Baillie was 
loaded by a ſpecial dire&ion with very heavy irons: So that 
for ſome weeks his life was a burden to him. Cockran, an- 
other of thoſe who had been concern'd in this Treaty, was 
complained of, as having talked very freely of the Duke's 
government of Scotland. Upon which the Scorrsſh Secretary 
ſent a note to him deſiring him to come to him; for it was 
intended only to give him a reprimand, and to have order- 
ed him to go to Stand But he knew his own ſecret: S0 
he left his lodgings, and got beyond ſea. This ſhewed 
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the Court had not yet got full evidence: Otherwiſe he would 1683 
have been taken up, as well as others were. 3 

As ſoon as the Council roſe, the King went to the Ducheſs Minne 
of Monmonuth's, and ſeemed ſo much concerned for the Duke 5-9 
of Monmouth, that he wept as he ſpoke to her. That Duke 
told a ſtrange paſſage relating to that viſit to the Lord 
Cutts, from whom I had it. The King told his Lady, that 
ſome were to come and ſearch her lodgings: But he had 
given order that no ſearch ſhould be made in her apartments : 
So ſhe might conceal him ſafely in them. But the Duke of 
Monmouth added, that he knew him too well to truſt him : 
So he went out of his lodgings. And it ſeems he judged 
right: For the place that was firſt ſearched for him was her 
rooms: But he was gone. And he pave that for the reaſon 
why he could never truſt the King after that. It is not 
likely the King meant to proceed to extremities with him, 
but that he intended to have him in his own hands, and in 
his power. : 

An order was ſent to bring up the Lord Grey, which met 
him coming up. He was brought before the Council, where 
he behaved himſelf with great preſence of mind. He was ſent 
to the Tower. But the gates were ſhut: So he ſtaid in the 
meſſenger's hands all night, whom he furniſhed ſo liberally 
with wine, that he was dead drunk. Next morning he went 
with him to the Tower gate, the meſſenger being again faſt 
| aſleep. He himſelf called at the Tower gate, to bring the 
Lieutenant of the Tower to receive a priſoner. But he be- 
gan to think he might be in danger: He found Rymſey was 
one witneſs: And if another ſhould come in he was gone: 
So he called for a pair of oars, and went away, leaving the 
drunken meſſenger faſt aſleep. Warrants were ſent for ſe- 
veral other perſons: Some went out of the way, and others 
were diſmiſſed after ſome months impriſonment. The King 
ſhewed ſome appearance of ſincerity in examining the wit- 
neſſes: He told them, he would not have a growing evi- 
dence: And ſo he charged them to tell out at once all that 
they knew: He led them into no accuſations by aſking them 
any queſtions: He only aſked them, if Oates was in their ſe- 
cret: They anſwered, that they all looked on him as ſuch 
a rogue, that they would not truſt him. The King alſo ſaid, 
he found Lord Howard was not among them, and he believ- 
ed that was upon the ſame account. There were many more 
perſons named, and more particulars ſet down in Hef#s nar- 
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1683 
had no 1 2 * of truth in them. 


that had ſo charged him: But this appeared to be only an 


upon himſelf as a dead man, and turned his thoughts whol- 


with the $cozs. He anſwered them civilly ; and ſaid, that he 


_ perſon he ſaw that there was no plot, and that he knew of 
none: Yet he ſeemed to be under a conſternation all the 


while. Lord Ruſſel told me, he was with him when the 


' apprehended any thing from him? He confeſſed, he had 


rative, than the Court thought fit to make uſe of: For they 


Lord Ruſſel from the time of his impriſonment looked 

ly to another world. He read much in the Scriptures, par- 
ticularly in the Pſalms, and read Baxzer's dying thoughts. 
He was as ſerene and calm as if he had been in no danger 
at all. A Committee of Council came to examine him upon 
the defign of ſeizing on the guards, and about his treating 


was now preparing for his trial, where he did not doubt 
but he ſhould anſwer every thing that could be objected to 
him. From him they went to Jzdney, who treated them 
more roughly: He faid, it ſeemed they wanted evidence, and 
therefore they were come to draw it from his own mouth; 
bat they ſhould have nothing from him. Upon this exami- 
nation of Lord Ryfſel, in which his treating with the Scors 
was ſo poſitively charged on him, as a thing of which they 
were well aſſured, his Lady deſired me to ſee who this could be, 


artifice, to draw a confeſhon from him. Cochran was gone: 
And Baillie was a cloſe priſoner, and was very ill uſed: None 
were admitted to him. I ſent to the keeper of the priſon 
to let him want for nothing, and that I ſhould ſee him paid. 
I alſo at his defire ſent him books for his entertainment, 
for which I was threatned with a priſon. I ſaid, J was his 
neareſt kinſman in the place, and this was only to do as I 
would be done by. From what I found among the Jcvrs 
I quieted the fears of Lord Ruſſel's friends. 

Lord Howard was ſtill going about, and proteſting to every 


news was brought that Jeſt had delivered himſelf, upon 
which he ſaw Fim change colour: And he aſked him, if ge 


been as free with him as with any man. Hamden ſaw him 
afterwards under great fears: And upon that he wiſhed him 
to go out of the way, if he thought there was matter againſt 
him, and if he had not a ſtrength of mind to ſuffer any thing 
that might happen to him. The King ſpoke of him with 
ſuch contempt, that it was not probable that he was all this 
while in correſpondence with the Court, pl 


8 of King C HARLESIL 
At laſt, four days before Lord Nuſſels trial, he was taken 
in his own houſe after a long ſearch; and was found ſtand- 
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Howard's 


ing up within a chimney. As ſoon as he was taken he fell confeflion. 


a crying: And at his firſt examination he told, as he faid, 
all that he knew. Weſt and Rumſey had reſolved only to 
charge ſome of the lower ſort; but had not laid every thing 
ſo well together, but that they were found contradicting 
one another. So Ramſey charged Weſt for concealing ſome 
things: Upon which he was laid in irons, and was threat- 
ned with being hanged: For three days he would eat nothing, 
and ſeemed reſolved to ſtarve himſelf: But nature overcame 
his reſolutions: And then he told all he knew, and per- 
haps more than he knew; for I believe it was at this time 
that he wrote his narrative. And in that he told a new 
ſtory of Lord Howard, which was not very credible, that 
he thought the beſt way of killing the King and the Duke, 
was for the Duke of Monmouth to fall into New-Market with 
a body of three or four hundred horſe when they were all 
aſleep, and ſo to take them all: As if it had been an eaſy 


matter to get ſuch a body together, and to carry them thi- 


ther inviſibly upon ſo deſperate a ſervice. Upon Lord How- 
ard's examination, he told a long ſtory of Lord Shaftsbury's 
deſign of raiſing the City: He affirmed, that the Duke of 
Monmouth had told him, how Trenchard had undertaken to 
bring a body of men from Taumon, but had failed in it: 
He confirmed that of a riſing intended in the City on the 
ſeventeenth or the nineteenth of November laſt: But he knew 
of no body that was to be at the head of ir. So this was 
looked on as only talk. But that which came more home 
was, that he owned there was a Council of fix ſettled, of which 
he himſelf was one; and that they had had ſeveral debates 


among them concerning an inſurrection, and where it ſhould 


begin, whether in the City or in the Country; but that they 
reſolved to be firſt well informed concerning the ſtate S$cor- 


land was in; and that Sidney had ſent Aaron Smith to Scotland, 


to bring him a ſure information from thence, and that he 
gave him ſixty guineas for his journey: More of that mat- 
ter he did not know; for he had gone out of Town to the 
Bath, and to his eſtate in the Country. During his abſence 
the Lords began to apprehend their error in truſting him: 


And upon it Lord Eſſer ſaid to Lord Ruſſel, as the laſt told 


me in priſon, that the putting themſelves in the pgwer of 
ſuch a man would be their reproach, as well as their ruin, 
for truſting a man of ſo ill a character: So they reſolved to 
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1683 talk no more to him: But at his next coming to Town they 

told him, they ſaw it was neceſſary at preſent to give over 
all conſultations, and to be quiet: And after that they ſaw 
him very little. Hamden was upon Lord Howard's diſcovery 
ſeized on: He, when examined, deſired not to H preſſed with 
queſtions: So he was ſent to the Tower. 


The Eartof A party of horſe was ſent to bring up Lord Eſex, who 

Efex wis had ſtaid all this while at his houſe in the Country; and 

Tower. ſeemed ſo little apprehenſive of danger, that his own Lady 
did not imagine he had any concern on his mind. He was 
offered to be conveyed away very ſafely: But he would not 
ſtir. His tenderneſs for Lord Ruſſel was the cauſe of this: 
For he thought his going out of the way might incline the 

Jury to believe the evidence the more for his abſconding, 

He ſeemed reſolved, as ſoon as he ſaw how that went, to 
take care of himſelf. When the party came to bring him 

up, he was at firſt in ſome diſorder, yet he recovered him- 
ſelf. But when he came before the Council, he was in 
much confuſion. He was ſent to the Tower: And there he 

fell under a great depreſſion of ſpirit: He could not ſleep at 

all. He had fallen before that twice under great fits of the 
ſpleen, which returned now _ him with more violence. 

He ſent by a ſervant, whom he had long truſted, and who 

was ſuffered to come to him, a very melancholy meſſage 

to his wife; That what he was charged with was true: He 
was ſorry he had ruined her and her children: But he had 
ſent for the Earl of Clarendin, to talk freely to him, who 
had married his ſiſter. She immediately ſent back the ſer- 
vant, to beg of him that he would not think of her or 
her children, but only ſtudy to ſupport his own ſpirits; and 
deſired him to ſay nothing to Lord Clarendon, nor to any 
body elſe, till ſhe ſhould come to him, which ſhe was in 
hepe to obtain leave to do in a day or two. Lord Claren- 
don came to him upon his meſſage: But he turned the mat- 

ter ſo well to him, as if he had been only to explain ſome- 
what that he had miſtaken himſelf in when he was before 
the Council: But as to that for which he was clapt up, he 
ſaid there was nothing in it, and it would appear how in- 
nocent he was. So Lord Clarendon went away in a great mea- 

ſure ſatisfied, as he himſelf told me. His Lady had another 

- meſſage from him, that he was much calmer; eſpecially 
when he found how ſhe took his condition to heart, with- 

out ſeeming concerned for her own ſhare in it. He ordered 
many things to be ſent to him: And among other things he 
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of King CHARLES II. 555 
called at ſeveral times for a penknife, with which he uſed 1683 
to pare his nails very nicely: So this was thought intended 
for an amuſement. But it was not brought from his houſe 
in the Country, tho' ſent for. And when it did not come, 
he called for a razor, and ſaid, that would do as well. The 
King and the Duke came to the Tower that morning, as 
was given out, to ſee ſome invention about the ordinance. 
As they were going into their barge, the cry came after 
them of what had hapned to Lord E/jex: For his man, 
thinking he ſtaid longer than ordinary in his cloſet, ſaid, 
he looked thro' the key hole, and there ſaw him lying dead: 
Upon which the door being broke open, he was found dead; 
bis throat cut, ſo that both the jugulars and the gullet were 
cut, a little above the Aßpera Arteria. I ſhall afterwards 
give an account of the further enquiry into this matter, 
which paſt then univerſally as done by himſelf. The Co- 
roners Jury found it ſelf. murder. And when his body was 
brought home to his own houſe, and the wound was examin- 
ed by his own Surgeon, he ſaid to me, it was impoſſible the 
wound could be as it was, if given by any hand but his own: 
For except he had caſt his head back, and ſtretched up his 
neck all he could, the Hera Arteria muſt have been cut. 
But to go on with this tragical day, in which I loſt the two 
beſt friends I had in the world: d OD 
The Lord Raſſel's trial was fixed for that day. A Jury The Lord 
was returned that conſiſted of citizens of London who were L tri. 
not freeholders. So the firſt point argued in law was, whether 
this could be a legal Jury. The ſtatute was expreſs: And 
the reaſon was, that none but men of certain eſtates might 
try a man upon his life. It was anſwered, that the practice 
of the City was to the contrary, upon the very reaſon of 
the law: For the richeſt men of the City were often no 
freeholders, but merchants whoſe wealth lay in their trade 
and ſtock. So this was over-ruled, and the Jury was ſworn. 
They were pickt out with great care, being men of fair re- 
putation in other reſpects, but ſo engaged in the party for 
the Court, that they were eaſy to believe any thing on that 
hide. Ramſey, Shepherd, and Lord Howard were the wit- 
neſſes, who depoſed according to what was formerly related. 
Shepherd ſwore, Lord Ruſſel was twice at his houſe, tho' he 
was never there but once. And when Lord Rel ſent him 
word after his ſentence, that he forgave him all he had 
ſworn againſt him, but that he muſt remember that he was 
never within his doors but one ſingle time: To which all the 
TN anſwer 
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683 anſwer Shepherd made was, that all the while he was in Court 


'__ others beſides my ſelf teſtified, how ſolemnly Lord Howard 


| to be had to that, for all witneſſes denied at firſt. Is vas 


officiouſſy offered, ſhewed that ſuch a witneſs was ſo bad a 


during the trial he was under ſuch a confuſion, that he 
 featce knew what he faid. Both Rumſey and he ſwore, that 
Lord Ruffel had expreſſed his conſent to the ſeizing on the 
guards, tho' they did not ſwear any one word that he ſpoke 
which imported it: So that here a man was convicted of trea- 
ſon, for being preſent by accident, or for ſome innocent pur- 
poſe, where treaſonable matter was diſcourſed, without bear- 
ing a part in that diſcourſe, or giving any aſſent by words 
or otherwiſe to what was ſo diſcourſed; which at the moſt 
amounts to miſ-priſion, or concealment of treaſon only, As 
Lord Howard began his evidence, the news of the Earl of 
Eſſex's death came to the Court. Upon which Lord Howard 
ſtopped, and ſaid, he could not go on till he gave vent to 
his grief in ſome tears. He ſoon recovered himſelf, and told 
all his ſtory. Lord Ruſſel defended himſelf by many com- 
purgators, who ſpoke very fully of his great worth, and 
that it was not likely he would engage in ill deſigns. Some 


had denied his knowledge of any plot upon its firſt break- 
ing out. Finch, the Solicitor General, ſaid, no regard was 


anſwered, if theſe denials had been only to a magiſtrate, or 
at an examination, it might be thought of leſs moment; 
But ſuch folemn denials, with aſſeverations, to friends, and 


man, that no credit was due to his teſtimony. It was alſo 
urged, that it was not ſworn by any of the witneſſes, that 
Lord Ruſſel had ſpoken any ſuch words, or words to that 
effect: And without ſome ſuch indication, it could not be 
known that he hearkned to the diſcourſe, or conſented to 
it. Lord Ruſſel alſo aked, upon what ſtatute he was tried: 
If upon the old ſtatute of the twenty fifth of Edward the 
third, or if upon the ſtatute made declaring what {hall be 
held treaſon during the King's reign? They could not rely 
on the laſt, becauſe of the limitation of time in it: Six months, 
and ſomething more, were paſled ſince the time of theſe diſ- 
courſes: So they relied on the old ſtatute. Upon which he 
aſked; where was the overt : act? Ror none appeared. It a- 

alſo ſaid, that by that ſtatute the very imagining the King's 

death, when proved by an overt-act, was:treaſon : But it was 

only the levying war, and not the imagining to levy war 
1 the King, that was tredſon by that ſtatute. Cool and 
Hale were of this opinion, and gave their reaſons for it. Ang 
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of King CHARLES II. 


ir ſeemed, that the Parliament that paſt the a& of treaſon 


355 


1683 


during the preſent Reign were of that mind; for they enu- SYV 


merated conſultations to raiſe war among thoſe things which 
were declared to be treaſon during that Reign : This ſhew- 
ed, that they did not look on them as comprehended with- 
in the old ſtatute. The King's Counſel pretended, that con- 
ſultations to ſeize on the guards were an overt- act of a 
deſign againſt the King's perſon. But thoſe forces, that have 
got the deſignation of guards appropriated to them, are not 
the King's guards in law: They are not ſo much as allowed 
of by law: For even the lately diſſolved long Parliament, 
that was ſo careful of the King, and fo kind to him, would 
neyer take notice of the King's forces, much leſs call them 
his guards. The guards were only a company of men in the 
King's pay: So that a deſign to ſeize on them amounted 
to no more, than to a deſign to ſeize on a part of the King's 
army. But the word guards ſounded ſo like a ſecurity to the 
King's perſon, that the deſign againſt them was conſtructed 
a deſign againſt his life: And yet none of the witneſſes ſpoke of 
any deſign againſt the King's perſon. Lord Howard ſwore po- 


tively, that they had no ſuch defign. Yer the one was con- 


ſtructed to be the natural conſequence of the other. So that 
after all the declaiming againſt a conſtructive treaſon in the 
caſe of Lord Jzrafford, the Court was always running into it, 
when they had a mind to deſtroy any that ſtood in their way. 
Lord Ruſſel deſired, that his Counſel might be heard to this 
point of ſeizing the guards: But that was denied, unleſs he 
would confeſs the fact: And he would not do that, becauſe, 


as the witneſſes had {worn it, it was falſe. He once inten "x | 


ed to have related the whole fact, juſt as it was: But his 
Counſel adviſed him againſt it. Some of his friends were for 
it, who thought that it could amount to no more than a 
concealment and miſ-priſion of treaſon. Yet the Counſel 


diſtinguiſhed between a bare knowledge, and a concealing 


that, and a joining deſignedly in council with men that 
did deſign treaſon: For in that cafe, tho* a man ſhould dif- 
fer in opinion from a treaſonable propoſition, yet his mix- 
ing in council with ſuch men will in law make him a trai- 
tor. Lord Kuſſel ſpoke but little: Yet in few wards he 
touched on all the material points af law that had been ſug- 
geſted to him. VHinch ſummed up the evidence againſt him: 
But in that, and in ſeveral other trials afterwards, he ſhew- 
ed more of a vicious eloquence, in turning matters with ſome 
ſubtlety againſt the priſoners, than of ſolid or Angers rea- 
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1683 ſoning. Jefferies would ſhew his zeal, and ſpeak after him: 
But it was only an inſolent declamation, ſuch as all his were, 
full of fury and indecent invectives. Pemberton was the head 
of the Court, rhe other Bench not being yet filled. He 
ſummed up the evidence at firſt very fairly: But in concluſion 
he told the Jury, that a deſign to ſeize the guards was ſure- 
ly a deſign againſt the King's life. But tho* he ſtruck upon 
this, which was the main point, yet it was thought that 
his ſtating the whole matter with ſo little eagerneſs 
againſt Lord Ruſſel, was that which loſt him his place: 
For he was turned out ſoon after. Lord Raſſel's behaviour 
during the trial was decent and compoſed: So that he ſeem- 
ed very little concerned in the iſſue of the matter. He was 
a man of ſo much candour, that he ſpoke little as to the 
fact: For ſince he was adviſed not to tell the whole truth, 
he could not ſpeak againſt that which he knew to be true, 
tho' in ſome particulars it had been carried beyond the truth. 
But he was not allowed to make the difference: So he left 
Ile was con- that wholly to the Jury, who brought in their verdi& 
againſt him, upon which he received ſentence. 
He then compoſed himſelf to die with great ſeriouſneſs. He 
ſaid, he was ſure the day of his trial was more uneaſy to him, 
than that of his execution would be. All poſhble methods 
were uſed to have ſaved his life: Money was offered to the 
Lady Portſmouth, and to all that had credit, and that with- 
out meaſure. He was preſſed to ſend petitions and ſubmiſ- 
ſions to the King, and to the Duke: But he left it to his 
friends to conſider how far theſe might go, and how they 
were to be worded. All he was brought to was, to offer 
to live beyond ſea in any place that the King ſhould name, 
and never to meddle any more in Eugliſp affairs. But all 
was in vain: Both King and Duke were fixed in their reſo- 
lutions; but with this difference, as Lord Rocheſter afterwards 
told me, that the Duke ſuffered ſome, among whom he was 
one, to argue the point with him, but the King 'could not 
bear the diſcourſe. Some have ſaid, that the Duke moved 
that he might be executed in Southampton ſquare before his 
own houſe; but that the King rejected that as indecent. S0 
Lincolus-Inn-Fields was the place appointed for his execution. 
The laſt week of his life he was ſhut up all the mornings, 
as he himſelf deſired. And about noon I came to him, and 
ſtaid with him till night. All the while he expreſſed a very 
Chriſtian temper, without ſharpneſs or reſentment, vanity or 
affectation. His whole behaviour looked like a _— cat 
QUT 2 eat, 
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of Ring CHART ES II. 
death. Upon ſome occaſions, as at table, or when his friends 
came to ſee him, he was Yecently cheerful. I was: by him 


when the Sheriffs came to ſhew him'the warrant for his exe- 
cution. He read it with indifference: And when they were 


gone he told me, it was not decent to be merry with ſuch 


a matter, otherwiſe he was near telling Rich, (who tho' he 


was now of the other fide, yet had been a member of the 
Houſe of Commons, and had voted for the Exclufion,) that 
they ſhould never fit together in that Houſe any more to 


vote for the bill of Excluſion. The day before his death he 


fell a bleeding at the noſe: Upon that he faid to me pleaſantly, 
I ſhall/not now let blood to divert this: That will be done 
to morrow. At night it rained hard: And he faid, ſuch a 
rain to mortow will ſpoil a great ſhew, which was a dull 
thing in a rainy day. He ſaid, the fins of his youth lay 
heavy upon his mind: But he hoped God had forgiven them, 
for he was ſure he had forſaken them, and for many years he 
had walked before God with a ſincere heart: If in his pub- 
lick actings he had committed errors, they were only the 
errors of his underſtanding ; for he had no private ends, nor 
ill defigns of his own in them: He was ſtill of opinion 
that the King was limited by law, and that when he broke 
thro* thoſe limits his ſubjects might defend themſelves, and 
reſtrain him: He thought a violent death was a very de- 


ſirable way of ending one's life: It was only the being ex- 


poſed to be a little gazed at, and to ſuffer the pain of one 
minute, which, he was confident, was not equal to the pain 
of drawing a tooth. He ſaid, he felt none of thoſe tranſports 
that ſome good people felt; but he had a full calm in his mind, 


no palpitation at heart, nor trembling at the thoughts of 
death. He was much concerned at the cloud that ſeemed | 
to be now over his Country: But he hoped his death ſhould 


do more ſervice, than his life could have done. 
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This was the ſubſtance of the diſcourſe. between him and n r 


me. Tillorſon was oft with him that laſt week. We thought deat. 


the party had gone too quick in their conſultations, and too 
far; and that reſiſtance in the condition we were then in 
was not lawful. He faid, he had not leiſure to enter into 
diſcourſes of politicks; but he thought a government limited 
by law was only a name, if the ſubjects might not maintain 
thoſe limitations by force: "Otherwiſe all was at the diſcretion 
of the Prince: That was contrary to all the notions he had 


lived in of our government. But he ſaid, there was nothing 


among them but the embrio's of things, that were never like to 
7 C have 
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1683 have any effect, and that were now quite diſſalyed. He 
thought, it was neceflary for him to leaye A; papar obehind 
bim at his death; And becauſe he had not bean acrubiemed. to 
dray ſuch papers, he defixed me to give him g ſcheme of the 
heads fit wp *% to, and of the order in Which they ſhould be 
laid; Which I did, And he was three days employed for 
ſome time in the morning to write out his ſpeech. He ordered 
four copies to be made of it, all which he ſigned; and gave 
the original with three of the cppies to his Lady, and kept 
the other to gie to the Sheriffs on the Scaffold. He writ 
it with great care: And the paſſages that were tender he 
writ in Papers apart, and ſhewed them to his Lady, and 
to my ſelf, before he writ them out fair. He was very 
ealy when this was ended. He alſo writ a letter to the 
ing, in which he aſked pardon for every thing he had 
ſaid or done contrary to his duty, proteſting he was inno- 
cent as to all dęſigns againſt his perſon ot government, and 
that his heart was eyer devoted to that which he thought 
was his true interęſt. He added, that tho“ he thought he 
had met with hard . meaſure, yet he forgave all concerned 
in it from the higheſt to the loweſt; and ended, hoping 
that his Majeſty's diſpleaſure at him would ceafe with his 
own life, and that no part of it ſhould fall on his wife and 
children. The day before his death he received the Sacra- 
ment from  Tzloyſay with much deyotien. . And I preached 
two ſhort ſermons to him, which he heard with great af- 
fe&ion. And we were ſhut up till towards the evening. Then 
be ſuffered his children that were very young, and ſome 
few of his friends to take leave of him; in which he main- 
tained his conſtancy of temper, tho? he was a very fond 
father. He alſo parted with his Lady with a compoſed 
ſilence: And, as ſoon as ſhe was gone, he ſaid to me, The 
bitterneſs of death is paſt: For he loved and eſteemed her 
beyond expreſſion, as ſhe well deſerved it in all reſpects. 
She had the command of her ſelf ſo much, that at parting 
the. gaze him no diſturbance. He went into his chamber 
about midnight: And 1, ſtaid. all night in the outward 
room. He went not to bed till. about two in the morning: 
And vas faſt aſleep at four, when according to his order we 
called him. He was quickly dreſſed, but would loſe no 
time in ſhaving: For he ſaid, he was not concerned in his 
. ̃²˙ . ̃ . nent 
and eren. He was, not ill pleaſed with the account he heard that 
8 morning of the manner of:/#alcot's death, Who together wich 


thers. 1 3 One 
w 4 4 3 . 


ſuch a diſgrace toi 


of Oar HARNLE S I 


one Hove: and Roſe had ſuffarod the day beford. Theſe were 168 
condemned upon the evidence: of the vnneſſes. Numſdy and WYW 
Meſt wore fully againſt Mulm: He held alſo Writ a ++ to 

the Hedretary offering ol make diſcoveries; in which he ſail! 

the plot was laid 1 and wide. Walcot denied at his 

death; the whole buſineſs: f the Rye Nor, and of his under- 
taking to fight the - guards While others ſhould kill che 

King. He ſaid, Me had often ſpoken of it to him in the 
phraſe. of Jopping;\ and chat he always ſaid he would nat 
meddle-in it, ant chat heldoked oh it as an infamous thing, 


and as that which the Duke of Maumuuth would 1 


revenge, tho* Maſt aſſured him that Duke had engaged 


der ba hand tdi conſent to dt. This confeſſion of Malers, 


25 it thewed himſelf very guilty, ſo it made Weſt aj ppeat + 
black, that the Court made no more uſe of Him. Home, 

a poor tradeſtman in Lauda, who it ſcems had ſome heat 
but ſcarce any ſenſe in him, was dawn in by Welling, and 
Lee, another: witneſs, 8 alſo brought in by Keeling 
to d very wild: thing, of killing the King but ſpating- the 
Duke, upon this cunreit, chat we wüuld be in leſs Hager in 
being under a * Pa _ than under the King. Hbur 
had promiſed to ſerve in t e execution of it; but neither 
knew when, where, nor how it was to be done: So, the' he 
ſeemed fitter for a Bedlam than a trial; yet he was tried the 
day before the Lord R//el,. and ſuffered with the others the Un 
e him. ke confeſſedl his own guilt; but laid, the 
vho witneſſed againſt him had engaged im in that defigtt, 


for which they now charged him: But he kfiew- nothing 


of any other perſons, belies. himſelf aud the two witneſſes. 
The third was one Rowſe, Who had belonged to Player 'the 
Chamberlain of London; againſt whom Lee and! Keeling ſore 
the ſame things. He was more affected with Ebene of che 
heat and fury with which he had been acted, than the others 
vere:: But he denied, that he was ever in any deſign againſt 
the King's life. He ſaid, the witneſſes had let fall many 
vicked things of that matter in diſcourſe with him: So that 
be was reſolvrd to diſcover them, and was om Waiking 
nl he could End out the Bottom of their deſigus: But that 
now they had prevented him; He vindltated all his acquairi- 
tance fram being any way” concerned in the matter, or from 
approving ſuch deſigns. Theſe men dying as they did, Was 

= Masch, that -the 2 Genn A 4 Was 
not fit to make any” further uſe ef chef. Great uſe was 
made of the conjunction of theſe two plots, one for a * 
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1683 and another for an aſſaſſination It was faid, that the one 
WYV was that which gave the heart and hope to the other black 


conſpiracy: By which. they were over all England blended to- 
gether as a plot within a plot; which caſt a great load on 
e wholocpharty hh , bas qe bis aww col 


% 
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Ruſſel exe- Lord Nuſſel ſeemed: to have ſome ſatisfaction to find that 


there was no truth in the whole contrivance of the Rye-Ply- 
So that he hoped, that infamy, which now blaſted their party, 
would ſoon go off. He went into his chamber ſix or ſeven 
times in the morning, and prayed by himſelf, and then came 
out to Tillotſon and me: He drunk a little tea and ſome 
ſherry. He wound up his watch; and ſaid, now he had 
done with time, and was going to eternity. He aſked what he 
ſhould give the executioner : I told him ten guineas: He aid, 
with a ſmile, it was a pretty thing to give a fee to have 
his head cut off. When the Sheriffs called him about ten 
a clock, Lord Cavendiſp was waiting below to take leave of 
him. They: embraced very tenderly. Lord Rye], after he 
had left him, upon a ſudden thought came back to him, 
and preſſed him earneſtly to apply himſelf more to Religion; 
and told him what great comfort and ſupport he felt from 
it now in his extremity. Lord Cavendiſb had very generouſly 
offered to manage his eſcape, and to ſtay in priſon for him 
while he ſhould go away: in his cloaths: But he would not 
hearken to the motion. The Duke of Monmouth had alſo 
ſent me word, to let him know, that, if he thought it could 
do him any ſervice, he would come in, and run fortunes with 
him. He anſwered, it would be of no advantage to him to 
have his friends die with him. Tallotſon and I went in the 
coach with, him to the place of execution. Some of the 
croud that filled the ſtreets wept, while others inſulted: 
He was touched with the tenderneſs that the one gave him, 
but did not ſeem at all provoked by the other. He was ſing- 
ing Pſalms a great part of the way; and ſaid, he hoped to ling 
better very ſoon. As he obſerved the great crouds of people 
all the way, he ſaid to us, I hope I: ſhall quickly ſee a much 
better aſſembly. When he came to the Scaffold, he walk- 
ed about it four or five. times: Then he turned to the She- 
riffs, and delivered his paper. He proteſted, he had always 
been far from any-deſigns againſt the King's life or govern- 
ment: He prayed God would preſerve both, and the Pro- 
teſtant Religion. He wiſhed all Proteſtants might love one 
another, and not make way for Popery by their animo- 
5 | The 
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The ſubſtance of the paper he gave them was, firſt a pro- 1683 


feſſion of his Religion, and of his ſincerity in it: That he 


was of the Church of England. But wiſhed all would unite to- 


be leſs ſevere, and Diſſenters leſs ſcrupulous. He owned, he 
had a great zeal againſt Popery, which he looked on as an 
idolatrous and bloody Religion: But that, tho' he was at all 
times ready to venture his life for his Religion or his Coun- 
try, yet that would never have carried him to a black 
or wicked deſign, No man ever had the impudence to 
move to him any thing with relation to the King's life : 
He prayed heartily for him, that in his perſon and govern- 
ment he might be happy, both in this world and in the 
next. He proteſted, that in the proſecution of the Popiſh 
plot he had gone on in the ſincerity of his heart; and that 
he never knew of any practice with the witneſſes. He own- 
ed, he had been earneſt in the matter of the Excluſion, as 
the beſt way in his opinion to ſecure both the King's life 


preſent ſufferings : But he forgave all concerned in them; 
and charged his friends to think of no revenges. He thought 
his ſentence was hard: Upon which he gave an account of 
all that had paſt at Shepherd's, From the heats that were 
in chooſing the Sheriffs he concluded, that matter would 
end as it now did: And he was not much ſurprized to find 
it fall upon himſelf: He wiſhed it might end in him: Kill- 
ing by forms of law was the worſt ſort of murder. He con- 
cluded with ſome very devout Ejaculations. After he had 
delivered this paper he prayed by himſelf: Then Tillotſon 
prayed with him. After that he prayed again by himſelf: 
And then undrefled himſelf, and laid his head on the block, 


at two ſtrokes. 


This was the end of that great and good man: On which 
| have perhaps enlarged too copiouſly : But the great eſteem 
| had for him, and the ſhare I had in this matter, will 1 
hope excuſe it. His ſpeech was ſo ſoon printed, that it was 
lelling about the ſtreets an hour after his death: Upon which 
the Court was highly enflamed. So Tillotſon and 1 were ap- 
pointed to appear before the Cabinet Council. Tallotſon had 
little to ſay, but only that Lord Raſſel had ſhewed him his 
ſpeech the day before he ſuffered; and that he ſpoke to him, 
vhat he thought was incumbent on him, upon ſome parts of 
t, but he was not diſpoſed to alter it. I was longer before 


vithout the leaſt change of countenance: And it was cut off 


1 


Ruſſel's laſt 
ſpeech. 


gether againſt the common enemy: That Churchmen would 


and the Proteſtant religion: And to that he imputed his 
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1683 them. I ſaw they apprehended I Had penned the ſpeech, 
I told the King, that at his Lady's defire I writ down a 
very particular journal of every paſſage, great and ſmall, 
that had hapned during my attendance on him: I had juſt end- 
ed it, as I received my ſummons to attend his Majeſty : So, 
if he commanded me, I would read it to him: Which upon 
his command I did. I ſaw they were all aſtoniſhed at the 
many extraordinary things in it: The moſt important of them 
are ſer down in the former relation. The Lord Keeper 
aſked me, if I intended to print that. I ſaid, it was only inten- 
ded for his Lady's private uſe. The Lord Keeper, ſeeing the 
King filent, added, You are not to think the King is pleaſed 
with this, becauſe he ſays nothing. This was very mean. 
He then afked me, if I had not ſtudied to diſſuade the Lord 
Ruſſel from putting many things in his ſpeech. I ſaid, I 
had diſcharged my conſcience to him very freely in 
every particular: But he was now gone: So it was impoſ- 
ſible ro know, if I ſhould tell any thing of what had paſt 
between us, whether it was true or falſe: I deſired therefore 
to be excuſed. The Duke aſked me, if he had ſaid any 
thing to me in confeſſion. I anſwered, that if he had faid 
any thing to me in confidence, that was enough to reſtrain 
me from ſpeaking of it. Only I offered to take my oath, 
that the ſpeech was penned by himſelf, and not by me. The 
Duke, upon all that paſt in this examination, expreſſed 
himſelf ſo highly offended at me, that it was concluded [I 
would be ruitied. Lord Hahfax ſent me word, that the 
Duke looked on my reading the journal as a ſtudied thing, 
to make a panegyrick on Lord” Ryfſes memory. Many 
pamphlets wete writ on that occaſion: And I was heavily 
charged in them all, as the adviſer, if not the author, of 
the fpeech. But I was adviſed by all my friends to write 
no anſwer, but to bear the malice that was vented upon me 


? 


Prince At this time Prince George of Denmark came into Eng- 
Cog of land to marry the Duke's ſecond daughter. The Prince of 


married the Hanober had come over two years before to make addrefles 
Princeſs TEA "i ij 48 is 4 
dne. to her: But he was ſcarce got hither, when he received 


orders from his father not to proceed in that deſign ; for 


he had agreed a match for him with his brother the Duke 
of Zell for his daughter, which did at that time more ac- 
commodate the family. The marriage that was now made 
with the brother of Deumarb did not at all pleaſe the nati- 
on: For we knew that the propoſition came from France. 
l 3 * 
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Go. it was apprehended, that both Courts reckoned they 1683 
were ſure that he would change his Religion: In which we SYV 


have ſeen, ſince that time, that our fears were ill grounded. 
He has lived in all reſpects the happieſt with his Princeſs 
that was poſſible, except in one particular: For tho' there 
was a child born every year for many years, yet they have 
all died: So that the fruitfulleſt marriage that has been 
known in our age, has been fatally blaſted as to the effect 
of it. 


The affairs abroad were now every where in a great fer- * 


mentation. The Emperor had governed Hungary ſo ſtrange- 
ly, as at once to perſecute the Proteſtants and to oppreſs 
the Papiſts in their liberties, which diſpoſed both to rebel: 
Upon which the male-contents were now in arms, and had 
poſſefled themſelves of ſeveral places in the upper Hungary; 
which being near Poland, they were managed and aſſiſted by 
the French Miniſters in that Kingdom; in which the Car- 
dinal of Fourbin was the chief inſtrument. But they not be- 
ing able to maintain themſelves againſt the Emperor's whole 
force, Tekelr, who was ſet at their head, offered all ſubmiſ- 
fons to the Turk, and begged his protection. Upon this 
that great war broke out, all ſet on by the practices of the 
King of France; who, while he was perſecuting the Proteſ- 
rants in his own: Kingdom, was at the ſame time encourag- 
ing the rebellion of Hungary, and drawing the Turk into 
Chriſtendom. I need not enlarge further on a matter ſo 
well known as the ſiege of Vienna: Which, if it had been 


as well proſecuted as it was firſt undertaken, the Town would 
have been certainly taken, and with that the Emperor and 


his family ruined, The King of France drew a great army 
together near the frontier of Germany, and ſeemed to de- 
pend upon it that the Town would be taken; and that he 
would be called in by the Princes of Germany to protect 


them, and upon that have been choſen Emperor. He at 


the ſame time ſent Humieres with an army into Flanders, up- 
on a pretenſion to Aloft, that would have ſeemed very 
range in any other Court but that. He had once poſſeſſed 
himſelf, during the war, of Aloft: But afterwards he drew 


his troops out of it. So it not being in his hands when 


the peace of Nimeguen was made, no mention was made of 
teſtoring irt. Bat now it was ſaid, that, it being once in the 
King's hatids by the right of his arms, it was ſtill his, ſince 
he had not expreſſly renounced it: Therefore he now de- 
manded it, or ts have Luxembourg given him as an un, 
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168 3 lent for it. Humieres finding no reſiſtance in the Spanish 
Merberlands, deſtroyed and ruined the country, beyond any 


The author At this time I went over into France, chiefly to be out 


went to the 


Court of 
France. 


Charaers In France Rowvigny, who was the Lady RufſeÞs uncle, 


of ſome he . , . 
3 ſtudied to get me to be much viſited and known. There 


what ſucceſs ſoever the King might have in a Parliament 


The HISTORY of the Reign 


thing it had felt during the whole war. This was the ſtate 
of affairs abroad at the time of theſe trials. 

All people thought we ſhould ſee a Parliament preſently 
called, from which both the King and the Duke might have 
expected every thing that they could deſire: For the body 
of the nation was yet ſo poſſeſſed with the belief of the plor, 
that probably all elections would have gone as the Court di- 
reed, and ſcarce any of the other party would have had 
the courage to have ſtood for an election any where. But 
the King of France began to apprehend, that the King 
might grow ſo much the maſter at home, that he would 
be no longer in their management: And they foreſaw that, 


with relation to his own affairs, it was not to be imagined 
but that a Houſe of Commons, at the ſame time that they 
ſhewed their ſubmiſſion to the King, would both enable him 
to reſiſt the progreſs of the French arms, and addreſs to him 
to enter into alliances with the Spaniards and the States. 
So the French made uſe of all their inſtruments to divert our 
Court from calling a Parliament: And they got the King 
to conſent to their poſſeſſing themſelves of Luxembourg: For 
which, I was told, they gave him 300000 J. But I have no 
certainty of that. Lord Mountague told me of it, and ſeem- 
ed to believe it: And Lady Pori/momh valued her ſelf on 
this of Luxembourg as gained by her; and called it the laſt 
ſervice ſhe did the Court of Frauce. 


of the way, when I was fallen on almoſt in every libel: For 
new ſets of addreſſes were now running about the nation, 
with more heat and ſwelled eloquence in them than the for- 
mer ones. In all which the providential fire of New- 
Market was ſet off with great pomp: And in many of them 
there were hard things ſaid of Lord Ruſſel and his ſpeech, 


with inſinuations that looked towards me. 


my acquaintance with Marſhal Schomberg began: And by him 
I was acquainted with Marſhal Bellfonds, who was a de- 
vout man, but very weak. He read the Scriptures much, and 
ſeemed to practiſe the vertues of the deſert in the midſt of 
that Court. | I knew the Archbiſhop of Nheims, who was | 
rough boiſterous man: He ſeemed to have good notions a 
the 
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the epiſcopal duty, in all things except that of the ſetting 16 83 
a good example to his Clergy: For he allowed himſelf in VN 
liberties of all kinds. The Duke of Montuuſier Was a pattern 
of vertue and ſincerity, if not too cynical in it. He was ſo 
far from flattering the King, as all the reſt did moſt ab- 
jectly, that he could not hold from contradicting him, as 
often as there was occaſion for it. And for that reaſon chief- 
ly the King made him the Dauphin's governor: To which, 
he told me, he had applied himſelf with great care, tho', 
he very frankly added, without ſucceſs. The exterior of the 
King was very ſolemn: The firſt time J hapned to ſee him 
was, when the news came of the raiſing the ſiege of Vienna; 
with which, Schomberg told me, he was much ſtruck, for 
he did not look for it. While I was at Court, which 
was only for four or five days, one of the King's coaches 
was ſent to wait on me, and the King ordered me to be well 
treated by all about him, which upon that was done with 
a great profuſion of extraordinary reſpects: At which all 
people ſtood amazed. Some thought, it was to encourage 
the ſide againſt the Court by this treatment of one then 
in difgrace. Others more probably thought, that the King, 
hearing I was a writer of hiſtory, had a mind to engage the 
to write on his fide. I was told a penſion would be offered 
me. But I made no ſteps towards it: For tho' J was offer- 
ed an audience of the King, Iexcuſed it, ſince I could not have 
the honour to be preſented to that King by the Miniſter 
of England. I ſaw the Prince of Conde but once, tho? he 
Y intended to ſee me oftner. He had a great quickneſs of ap- 
CY prehenfion, and was thought the beſt judge in France both 
a of wit and learning. He had read my hiſtory of the Refor- 
ly mation, that was then tranſlated into French, and ſeemed 
Y pleaſed with it. So were many of the great lawyers ; in par- 
ticular Harlay, then Attorney General, and now firſt Preſi- 
dent of the Court of Parliament of Paris. The conteſts 
vith Rome were then very high; for the Aﬀembly of the 
Clergy had paſt ſome articles very derogatory to the Pa- 
pal authority: So many fancied, that matter might go 
to a rupture: And Harlay ſaid very publickly, that, if that 
ne happen, I had laid before them a good plan to copy 
e | 10 #10000 
Belle fond had ſo good an opinion of me, that he thought 
inſtances of devotion might have ſome effect of me: So ht 
made the Ducheſs La Valierè think, that ſhe might be an 
inſtrument in converting me: And he brought a theffage from 
7 E her, 
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demnation of the five propoſitions of Jauſenius. He ſeemed 
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her, deſiring me to come to the grate to ner 1. was 
twice there: And ſhe told me the ſteps of her converſion, 
and of her coming into that ſtrict order of the Carmelites, 
with great humility and much devotion. 7yevlle, one of 
the Ducheſs of Orleunss admirers, was ſo - ſtruck with her 
death, that he had lived in retreat from that time, and was 
but newly. come to appear again: He had great knowledge, 
with a true ſenſe of Religion: He ſeemed to groan under 
many of the Forraptions of their Church. He arid ſome others 
whom I knew of the Sorbon, chiefly Faur, Pique, and Brayer 
ſcemed to think that almoſt every thing among them 5 
out of order; and wiſhed. for a regular Reformation: But 
their notion of the unity of the Church kept them ſtill in 
a communion that they ſeemed uneaſy in: And they ſaid 
very freely, they wondered how any one that was once out of 
their communion ſhould deſire to come back into it. They 
were generally learned only in one point: Faur was the beſt 
read in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of any man I ſaw among them: 
And I never knew any of that Church that underſtood the 
Scriptures ſo well as Pique did. They declared themſelves 
for aboliſhing the . Papal authority, and for reducing the 
Pope to the old Primacy again. They ſpoke to me of the 
Biſhops of France, as men that were both vitious and ignorant: 
They ſeemed now to be againſt the Pope: But it was only be- 
cauſe he was in the intereſts, of the Houſe of Auſtria: For 
they would declare him infallible the next day after he ſhould 
turn to the intereſt of France: So they expected no good, 
neither from the Court nor from the Clergy. I ſaw St. Amour, 
the author of the journal of what paſt at Rome in the con- 


to be a ſincere and worthy man, who had more judgment 
than either quickneſs or learning. He told me, his whole 
life had been one campaign againſt the Jeſuus; and ſpoke 
of them as the great plague of the Chureh. He lamented 
alſo that ſharpneſs of ſtile with which his friend Arnaull 
treated the Proteſtants; for which, he ſaid, both he and al! 


his friends blamed him. I was carried by a Biſhop to the - 
uus at St. Anthome's, There I ſaw P. — th eſteemed 
one of the greateſt preachers of the age, and one of the 
honours of his order. He was a man of a ſweet temper, 
not at all violent againſt Proteſtants: On the contrary, he 
believed good men among them might be ſaved, which was 
a pitch in charity that I had never obſerved in any of the 
learned of that Communion. I was alſo once with P. de I 
a a Chaiſe z H 
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Chaiſe, the King's Confeſſor, who was a dry man. He told 1683 
me, how great a man they would make me, if I would come 
over 46 hen. tn 3es BY 

This was my- acquaintance on the Popiſh fide. I fay lit- 

tle of the Proteſtants. - They came all to me: So I was well 
known among them. The' method that carried over the 
men of the fineſt parts among them to Popery was this: 
They brought themſelves to doubt of the whole Chriſtian 
Religion: When'that was once done, it ſeemed a more in- 
different thing of what fide or form they continued to be 
outwardly. The baſe practices of buying many over with 
penſions, and of driving others over with perpetual ill uſage 

and the acts of the higheſt injuſtice and violence, and the 

vile artifices in bringing on and carrying ſo many proceſſes 
againſt moſt of their Churches, as not comprehended within 

the edit of Names, were a reproach both to the greatneſs 

of their King and to the juſtice of their Courts. Many 

new edits were coming out every day againſt them, which 
contradicted the edict of Nantes in the moſt expreſs words 
poſſible: And yet to all theſe a ſtrange clauſe was added, 

That the King did not intend by them to recal, nor to go 
againſt any article of the edict of Nantes, which he would 
maintain inviolable. I knew Hanbeim particularly, who was 
Envoy from the Elector of Brandenbourg, who is the greateſt 
critick of the age in all ancient learning, and is with that a 
very able man in all affairs, and a frank cheerful man: 

| JF Qualities that do not always meet in very learned men. Aft- 

Y ter a few months ſtay I returned, and found both the Kin 

and Duke were highly offended with the reception I had met 
with in France. They did not know what to make of it, 
and fancied there was ſomething hid under it. 
Tube addreſſes had now gone round England, The Grand Afairsin 
'Y Juries made after that high preſentments againſt all that — 
vere eſteemed Whigs and Non-conformiſts. Great pains were 
taken to find out more witneſſes. Pardons and rewards were 
offered very freely. But none came in: Which made it evident, 

that nothing was ſo well laid, or brought ſo near execution, 

as the witneſſes had depoſed: Otherwiſe people would have 

been crouding in for pardons. All people were apprehen- 

ive of very black deſigns, when they ſaw Jefferies made Lord der jndges 
Chief Juſtice, who was ſcandalouſly vitious, and was drunk preferred. 
every day; beſides a, drunkenneſs of fury in his temper, that 
looked like Enthuſiaſm. He did not conſider the decencies 

of his poſt: Nor did he ſo much as affect to ſeem impartial, 
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168 3 as became a Judge; but run out upon all occaſions into de- 
dlamations, that did not become the Bar, much leſs the 
Bench. He was not learned in his profeſſion: And his elo- 
quence, tho' vitiouſſly copious, yet was neither correct nor 
agreeable. Pemberton was turned out of the Common Pleas, and 
Jones was put in his place: And Jefferies had three Judges 
joined with him in the . og fit to ſit by him. 
The King ſent a new meſſage to the City of London, re- 
uiring the Common Council to deliver up their Charter, 
threatning them, that otherwiſe he would order the judg- 
ment to be entred. Upon this a great debate aroſe among 
them. Some were for their compliance, that they might pre- 
vent the prejudice that would otherwiſe ariſe. On the other 
hand it was ſaid, that all freemen took an oath to maintain 
the rights of their Corporation: So that it was perjury in 
them to betray theſe. They ſaid, it was better to leave the 
matter to the King, than by any act of their own to deli- 
ver all up. So it was carried not to do it by a few 
voices. Upon that the judgment was entred: And the King 
ſeized on their liberties. Many of the Aldermen and other 
officers were turned out: And others were put in their places. 
So they continued for ſome time a City without a Charter, 
or a Common Council: And the King named the magiſtrates. 
New Charters, were. ſent to moſt of the Corporations, in 
which the King reſerved a power to himſelf to turn out 
magiſtrates at his pleaſure. This was done to make all ſure 
for a new election of Parliament, which came now under 
conſideration. 0 ; 
There was a clauſe in the a& that repealed the triennial 
6004. bill, which had paſt in the beginning of the troubles, which 
The calling enacted that a Parliament ſhould meet every third year: But 
propoſed. it had none of thoſe enforcing clauſes, in caſe it did not meet, 
bur rejected. that were in the other at: And the third year from the Par- 
liament of 4 6h was now near an end. So, ſince the King 
had declared he would govern according to law, and in par- 
ticular that he would have frequent Parliaments, for which 
he had ſpecial thanks given him in many of the addreſſes, 
it was propoſed that a Parliament ſhould be called. A war 
ſeemed like to break out in Flanders; where the Sparars, 
how ill foever they were prepared for it, had declared wat, 
upon the French troops poſſeſſing themſelves of Dixnmyd and 
Courtray. The Prince of Orange was preſſing the States to 
go into a new war, rather than let L be taken. 


But this was much oppoſed by the Town of Amsterdam. The 
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of King CHARLES II. 500 
calling a new Parliament here, and England's engaging, as 1684 
all believed they might do, would be an effectual reſtraint 
on the French. But the King had conſented to let Luxem- 
bourg fall into their hands: So it was apprehended that the 
Parliament might fall upon that, which was the only point 
that could occaſion any difference between the King and 
them. It was alſo ſaid, that it was fit all the Charters ſhould 
be firſt brought in, and all the Corporations new modelled, 
before the Parliament ſhould be called. The prerogative 
lawyers pretended, that the prerogative was indeed limited 
by negative and prohibiting words, but not by affirmative 
words. Lord Halifax told me, he preſſed this all he could; 
but there was a French intereſt working ſtrongly againſt it: 
So the thoughts of a Parliament at that time were laid aſide. 
The Kcottiſh priſoners were ordered to be ſent down to be 

tried in Scotland, This was ſad news to them: For the boots 
there are a ſevere torture. Baillie had reaſon to expect the 
worſt uſage: He was carried to Neugate in the morning that 
Lord Ruſſel was tried, to ſee if he could be perſuaded to be 
a witneſs againſt him. Every thing that could work on him 
was made uſe of, but all in vain: So they were reſolved to 
uſe him ſeverely. 

f I paſled ſlightly over the ſuſpicions that were raiſed up- Suſpicions 

on Lord #/ex's death, when I mentioned that matter. This 1 

2 vinter the buſineſs was brought to a trial: A boy and a girl i. 
did report, that they heard great crying in his lodgings, 
and that they ſaw a bloody razor flung out at window, which 
was taken up by a woman that came out of the houſe where 

he was lodged. Theſe children reported this confidently 
that very day, when they went to their ſeveral homes: They 
were both about ten or twelve years old. The boy went 
backward and forward in his ſtory, ſometimes affirming it, 
and at other times denying it: But his father had an office 
in the Cuſtom Houſe: So it was thought, he prevailed with 
him to deny it in open Court. But the girl ſtood firmly to 
her tory. The ſimplicity of the children, together with the 
ill opinion that was generally had of the Court, inclined 
many to believe this. As ſoon as his Lady heard of it, ſhe 
ordered a ſtrict enquiry to be made about it; and ſent what 
ſhe found to me, to whom {ſhe had truſted all the meſſages 
that had paſt between her Lord and her while he was in 
the Tower. When I peruſed all, I thought there was not 
a colour to found any proſecution on; which ſhe would 
have done with all poſſible zeal, if ſhe had found any ap- 
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108 3 as became a judge; but run out upon all occaſions into de- 
3 clamations, that did not become the Bar, much leſs the 
| Bench. He was not learned in his profeſſion: And his elo- 
quence, tho vitiouſſy copious, yet Was neither correct nor 
agreeable. Pemberton was turned out of the Common Pleas, and 


Jaues Was put in his place: And effer es -had three Judges 
joined with him in the * N fit to ſit by him. 

. The King ſent a new meflage to the City of London, re- 

uiring the Common Council to deliver up their Charter, 

threatning them, that otherwiſe he would order the judg- 

ment to be entred. Upon this a great debate aroſe among 

them. Some were for their compliance, that they might pre- 

vent the prejudice that would otherwiſe ariſe. On the other 

hand it was ſaid, that all freemen took an oath to maintain 

the rights of their Corporation: So that it was perjury in 

them to betray theſe, They ſaid, it was better to leave the 

matter to the King, than by any act of their own to deli- 

ver all up. So it was carried not to do it by a few 

voices. Upon that the judgment was entred: And the King 

ſeized on their liberties. Many of the Aldermen and other 

officers were turned out: And others were put in their places. 

So they continued for ſome time a City without a Charter, 

or a Common Council: And the King named the magiſtrates. 

New Charters, were. ſent to moſt of the Corporations, in 

which the King reſerved a power to himſelf to turn out 

magiſtrates at his pleaſure. This was done to make all ſure 

for a new election of Parliament, which came now under 

conſideration. eto voi. 

There was a clauſe in the act that repealed the triennial 

4 bill, which had paſt in the beginning of the troubles, which 

The calling enacted that a Parliament ſhould meet every third year: But 

gropoſed. it had none of thoſe enforcing clauſes, in caſe it did not meet, 

bur reje8ted. that were in the other act: And the third year from the Par- 

liament of 7 was now near an end. So, fince the King 

had declared he would govern according to law, and in par- 

ticular that he would have frequent Parliaments, for which 

he had ſpecial thanks given him in many of the addreſſes, 

it was propoſed that a Parliament ſhould be called. A war 

ſeemed like to break out in Flanders; where the Spaniard, 

how ill ſoever they were prepared for it, had declared war, 

upon the French troops poſſeſſing themſelves of Diumid and 

Couriray. The Prince of Orange was preſſing the States to 

go into a new war, rather than let r wa be taken. 

But this was much oppoſed, by the Town of Amſterdam. hag 
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of King CHARLES II. 560 
calling a new Parliament here, and Eugland's engaging, as 1684 
all believed they might do, would be an effectual reſtraint  Y VF 
on the French. But the King had conſented to let Luxem- 
 bourg fall into their hands: So it was apprehended that the 
Parliament might fall upon that, which was the only point 
that could occaſion any difference between the King and 
them. It was alſo ſaid, that it was fit all the Charters ſhould 
be firſt brought in, and all the Corporations new modelled, 
before the Parliament ſhould be called. The prerogative 
lawyers pretended, that the prerogative was indeed limited 
by negative and prohibiting words, but not by affirmative 
words. Lord Halifax told me, he preſſed this all he could; 
but there was a French intereſt working ſtrongly againſt it: 
So the thoughts of a Parliament at that time were laid aſide. 
The Kcottiſh priſoners were ordered to be ſent down to be 
tried in Scotland, This was ſad news to them: For the boots 
there are a ſevere torture. Baillie had reaſon to expect the 
worſt uſage: He was carried to Neugate in the morning that 
Lord Ruſſel was tried, to ſee if he could be perſuaded to be 
a witneſs againſt him. Every thing that could work on him 
was made uſe of, but all in vain: So they were reſolved to 
uſe him ſeverely. e 
| paſſed ſlightly over the ſuſpicions that were raiſed up- Suſpicions 
on Lord Efſex's death, when I mentioned that matter. This bein, mr 
winter the buſineſs was brought to a trial: A boy and a girl “eres. 
did report, that they heard great crying in his lodgings, 
and that they ſaw a bloody razor flung out at window, which 
was taken up by a woman that came out of the houſe where 
he was lodged. Theſe children reported this confidently 
that very day, when they went to their ſeveral homes: They 
were both about ten or twelve years old. The boy went 
backward and forward in his ſtory, ſometimes affirming it, 
and at other times denying it: But his father had an office 
in the Cuſtom Houſe: So it was thought, he prevailed with 
him to deny it in open Court. But the girl ſtood firmly to 
her ſtory. The ſimplicity of the children, together with the 
ill opinion that was generally had of the Court, inclined 
many to believe this. As ſoon as his Lady heard of ir, the 
ordered a ſtrict enquiry to be made about it; and ſent what 
ſhe found to me, to whom ſhe had truſted all the meſſages 
that had paſt between her Lord and her while he was in 
the Tower. When I peruſed all, I thought there was not 
a colour to found any proſecution on; which ſhe would 
have done with all poſſible zeal, if ſhe had found any ap- 
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1684 pearances of truth in the matter. Lord Eſer had got into 
an odd ſet of ſome ſtrange 3 And in particular he 
thought, a man was the maſter of his own life; and ſeemed 
to approve of what his wife's great grandfather, the Earl of 
Northumberland, did, who ſhot himſelf in the Tower after he 
was arraigned. He had alſo very black fits of the ſpleen. 
But at that time one Braddon, whom I had known for ſome 
years for an honeſt but enthufiaſtical man, hearing of theſe 
ſtories, reſolved to carry the matter as far as it would go: 
And he had pickt up a great variety of little circumſtances, 
all which laid together ſeemed to him ſo convincing, that 
he thought he was bound to proſecute the matter. I defir- 
ed him to come no more near me, ſince he was fo poſi- 
tive. He talked of the matter ſo publickly, that he was 
taken up for ſpreading falfe news to alienate people's hearts 
from the King. He was tried upon it. Both the children 
owned, that they had * the matter as he had talk- 
ed it; the boy ſaying then, that it was a lie. Braddy 
had deſired the boy to ſet it all under his hand, tho' with that 
he charged him to write nothing but the truth. This was 
called a ſuborning: And he was fined for it in 2000 J. But 

I go next to a trial of more importance. 

Such 'sttial. Howard was the only evidence againſt the priſoners of 
better rank; for they had no communication with the other 
witneſſes. So other things were to be found out as ſupple- 
ments to ſupport it. Hauen was next bronght to his trial. 
A jury was returned, conſiſting for moſt part of very mean 
perſons. Men's pulſes were tried beforehand, to ſee how 
tractable they would be. One Parry, a violent man, guilty 
of ſeveral murders, was not only pardoned, but was now made 
a Juſtice of Peace, for his officious meddling and vio- 
lence. He told one of the Duke's ſervants, thinking that 
ſuch a one was certainly of their party, that he had ſent 
in a great many names of jurors, who were ſure men: That 
perſon told me this himſelf. Hidney excepted to their not 
being freeholders. But I eries ſaid, that had been over- 
ruled in Lord Ruſſel's cafe: And therefore he over-ruled it; 
and would not ſo much as ſuffer Sidney to read the ſtatute. 
This was one of his bold ſtrains. Lord Ruſſel was tried at 
the 0/d Baily, where the Jury conſiſted of Londoners: And 
there indeed the contrary practice. had prevailed, upon the 
reaſon before mentioned; for the merchants are ſuppoſed to 
be rich: But this trial was in Midaleſex, where the contrary 
practice had not prevailed; for in a county a man — no 
3 ree- 


of King CHARLES IL 571 
freeholder is ſuppoſed to be poor. But Jefferies ſaid on 1684 
another occaſion, why might not they make precedents to 
the ſucceeding times, as well as thoſe who had gone before 
them had made precedents for them? The witneſſes of the 
other parts of the plot were now brought out again to make 
a ſhew; for they knew nothing of Haney. Only they ſaid, 
that they had heard of a Council of fix, and that he 
was one of them. Yet even in that they contradicted 
one another; Ramſey (wearing that he had it from Meſt, 
and Weſt ſwearing that he had it from him; which was not 
- obſerved till the trial came out. If it had been obſerved 
ſooner, perhaps Fefferies would have ordered it to be ſtruck 
out; as he did all that Hane) had objected upon the point 
of the Jury, becauſe they were not freeholders. Howard 
gave his evidence, with a preface that had become a plea- 
der better than a witneſs. He obſerved the uniformity of 
truth, and that all the parts of his evidence and theirs met 
together as two tallies. After this a book was produced, 
which $7d4ney had been writing, and which was found in his 
cloſet, in anſwer to Filmer's book entitled Patriarcha; by 
which Hilmer aſſerted the divine right of monarchy, upon 
the eldeſt ſon's ſucceeding to the authority of the father. 
It was a book of ſome name, but ſo poorly writ, that it was 
ſomewhat ſtrange that Hane) beſtowed ſo much pains in 
anſwering it. In this anſwer he had afferted, that Princes 
had their power from the people with reſtrictions and limi- 
tations; and that they were liable to the Juſtice of the peo- 
ple, if they abuſed their power to the prejudice of the ſub- 
jects, and againſt eſtabliſhed laws. This by an Innuendo 
was ſaid to be an evidence to prove, that he was in a plot 
againſt the King's life. And it was inſiſted on, that this 
ought to ſtand as a ſecond witneſs. The Earls of Clare, 
Angleſey, and ſome others with my ſelf, depoſed what Lord 
Huward'had ſaid, denying there was any plot. Blake, a dra- 
per, depoſed, that having aſked him when he was to have 
his pardon, he anſwered, not till the drudgery of ſwearing 
was over. Howard had alſo gone to SJ7aney's houſe, and had 
aſſured his ſervants that there was nothing againſt him, 
and had deſired them to bring his goods to his own*houſe. 
Kane ſnewed, how improbable it was that Howard, who could 
not raiſe five men, and had not five ſhillings.to pay them, 
ſhould be taken into ſuch conſultations. As for the book, 
it was not proved to be writ by him; for it was a judged 
caſe in capital matters, that a ſimilitude of hands was not a 
legal 
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1684 legal proof, tho' it was in civil matters: That whatever was 
in thoſe papers, they were his own private thoughts, and 
ſpeculations of government, never communicated to any: 

It was alſo evident, that the book had been writ ſome years 

ago: So that could not be pretended to be a proof of a late 

plot: The book was not finiſhed: So it could not be known 

how it would end: A man writing againſt Atheiſm, who 

ſers out the ſtrength of it, if he does not finiſh his anſwer, 

could not be concluded an Atheiſt, becauſe there was ſuch a 
Chapter in his book. Tefferes interrupted him often very 

rudely, probably to put him in a paſhon, to which he was 
ſubject: But he maintained his temper to admiration. Hinch 
aggravated the matter of the book, as a proof of his inten- 

tions, pretending it was an overt- act; for he ſaid, /cribere e 

agere. Tefferies delivered it as law, and ſaid, that all the 

Judges were of the ſame mind, That if there were two wit- 
neffes, the one to the treaſon, the other only to a circum- 
ſtance, ſuch as the buying a knife, theſe made the two wit- 
neſſes, which the ſtatute required in caſes of treaſon. In 
concluſion, Hane) was caſt. And ſome days after he was 
brought to Court to receive ſentence. He then went over 
his objections to the evidence againſt him, in which Judge 
Withins interrupted him, and by a ſtrange indecency gave 
him the lie in open Court. But he bore it patiently, He 
ſent to Lord Halifax, who was his nephew by marriage, a 
paper to be laid before the King, containing the main 
points of his defence: Upon which he appealed to the King, 
and deſired he would review the whole matter. Jefferies up- 
on that in his furious way ſaid, either Hianey muſt die, or 
he muſt die. His execution was reſpited for three weeks, the 
trial being univerſally cried out on, as a piece of moſt en- 
ormous injuſtice. When he ſaw the warrant of his execu- 
tion, he expreſſed no concern at it. And the change that 
was now in his temper amazed all that went to him. He 
rold the Sheriffs that brought it, he would not expoſtulate 
upon any thing on his own account; (for the world was now 
nothing to him;) but he deſired, they would conſider how 
guilty they were of his blood, who had not returned a fair 
Jury, but one packt, and as they were directed by the King's 
Solicitor: He ſpoke this to them, not for his own ſake, but 
for their ſake. One of the Sheriffs was ſtruck with this, and 
wept. He told it to a perſon, from whom Tillotſon had it, 
who told it me. Sidney wrote a long vindication of him- 


ſelf, (which I read,) and ſummed up the ſubſtance of it 
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IN DENMARK BY FRENCH ASSISTANCE. OR EXAMPLE. LORD ola 


ARDS VN- 


ETWEEN SWEDEN AND DENMARK BEHEADED AF TERW/ 
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IN THE POSSESSION OF THOMAS HOLLIS OF 


LINCOLN S INNE F. R. AND A. 88 


ARY THIS VERSE WHICH MR.SYDNEY ACCORDING 


U 
8 MANVS HAEC INIMICA TYRANNIS 
A a ENSE PETIT PLACIDAM SVB LIBERTATE QVIETEM. 355 
THOVGH MON SIEVR TE RL ON VNDERSTOOD NOT A WORD OF LATIN HE WAS TOLD BY 


— 


ALGERNON SYDNEY WAS AMBASSADOR AT THE COVRT OF DENMARK 


MONSIEVR TERLON THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR HAD THE CONFIDENCE TO TEAR OVT OF THE 


BOOK OF MOTTOES IN THE KING 'SLIBR 
PREFACE TO HTS ACCOUNT OF DEMMARK. 


* cok. SYPNEY BORE THIS ONLY MOTTO WITHOVT FIGVRE ON THE PARLIAMENT SIDE DVRING THE CIVIL WARS 


»-IVSTLY FOR HIGH TREASON DEC.VHI.MDCLXXXIII. 


* 


NEL OF AREGIMENT OF HORSE ONE OF THE COVNCIIL; OF STATE AND COMMISSIONER 
TO THE LIBERTY ALLOWED TO ALL NOBLE STRANGE RS HAD WRITTEN INIT 


ALGERNON SYDNEY SECOND SON OT ROBERT EARL OF LEICESTER COLO- 


TO MEDIATE A PEACE B 


F 


OF A SEAL INGRAVED BY THOMAS SIMON 
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DRAWN AND ETCHED MDCCLX BY I.B.CIPRIANT A FLORENTINE FROM A PROOF IMPRESSION 
OTHERS THE MEANING OF THAT SENTENCE WHICH HE CONSIDERED AS A LIBEL 


VPON THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT AND VPON SVCH AS WAS THEN SETTING 


AT THE TIME WHEN MR. 
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of King CHARLES II. 
in a paper that he gave the Sheriffs: But, ſuſpecting they might 
ſuppreſs it, he gave a copy of it to a friend. It was a fort- 
night before it was printed, tho' we had all the ſpeeches of 
thoſe who died for the Popiſh plot printed the very next 
day. But, when it was underſtood that written copies of 
Hantiy's ſpeech were going about, it was alſo printed. In 
it he ſhewed his innocence ; that Lord Howard was a infa- 
mous perſon, and that no credit was due to him: Yet he 
did not deny the matter he ſwore againſt him. As for his 
book, he ſhewed what reaſon all Princes had to abhor Elmer's 
maxims: For if primogeniture from Noah was the ground 
ſettled by God for monarchy, then alt the Princes now in 
the world were Uſurpers: None claiming by that pedigree, 
and this primogen iture being only in one perſon. He faid, 
fince God did not now by any declaration of his will, as 
of old by Prophets, mark out ſuch or ſuch perſons for 
Princes, they could have no title, but what was founded on 
law and compact: And this was that in which the diffe- 
rence lay between lawful Princes and Uſurpers: If poſſeſ- 
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His executi- 
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a 


paper. 


fon was a donation from God, (which Flmer had ſubſti- 


tuted to the conceit of primogeniture,) then every proſpe- 
tous Uſurper had a good right. He concluded with a prayer, 
that the nation might be preſerved from idolatry and tyran- 
ny. And he ſaid, he rejoyced that he ſuffered for the old 
cauſe, in which he was ſo early engaged. Theſe laſt words 
furniſhed much matter to the ſcriblers of that time. In his 
impriſonment he ſent for ſome Independent preachers, and 
exprefled to them a deep remorſe for his paſt fins, and 
great confidence in the mercies of God. And indeed he met 
death with an unconcernedneſs, that became one who had 
ſet up Marcus Brutus for his pattern. He was but a very 
few minutes on the ſcaffold at Tower Hill: He ſpoke 
__ and prayed very ſhort: And his head was cut off at one 
OE: TO 


At this time an accident hapned, that ſurpriſed both the Monmow 


, C 


ame in, and 


Court and City; and which, if well managed, might probably was pardon- 
have produced great effects. The Duke of Monmouth had * 


lurked in England all this ſummer, and was then deſigning ' 
to go beyond ſea, and to engage in the Haniſh ſervice. 
The King ſtill loved him paſſionately. Lord Haliſax, ſee- 
ing matters run ſo much further than he apprehended, 
thought that nothing could ſtop that ſo effectually, as the 
bringing the Duke of Monmouth again into favour. That 
Duke writ to the King ſeveral letters, penned with an ex- 
; — traordinary 


$74 Thi\ 
1684 traotdinary force. Lord Haliſax drew them all, as he him. 
E ſelf told me, and ſhewed me his own draughts of them. 
By theſe the King was mollified, and reſolved to reſtore 
him again to his favour. It ſtuck much at the confeſſion 


ſhould be made of it: But he ſtood on it, that he muſt tell 


ment. Lord Haliſax had preſſed him earneſtly upon his 
firſt appearance to be ſilent, and for a while to bear the 


was to be done. He was much ſtruck with it: But the King 


ſuch thing; adding, that Lord Howard was a liar and a 


But he could not prevail. Vet he ſaid little till his pardon 
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that he was to make. The King promiſed, that no uſe 


him the whole truth of the matter. Upon which he con- 
ſented to ſatisfy the King. But he would ſay nothing to the 
Duke, more than to aſk his pardon. in a general comple- 


cenſures of the Town. The laſt day of the term was very. 
near, in which all the priſoners were to be diſcharged ac- 
cording to the Habeas Corpus act. That would ſhew he had 
diſcovered nothing to their prejudice, So that all diſcourſes 
concerning his confeſſion and diſcoveries would vaniſh, in a 
few days. And if he had followed this, probably it would 
have given a great turn to affairs. The King ſpoke nothing 
of the reconciliation to the Duke of 7o/k, till the day before it 


was poſitive. Yet the Duke's creatures in the Cabinet Coun- 
cil moved, that for form's ſake he ſhould be for ſome days 
Fa the Tower. The King cut that off by faying, he 
had promiſed to pardon him. The Duke of Monmouth, as 
was agreed, made a humble confeſſion of his offences in ge- 
neral words to the King; and made a complement to the 
Duke, and begg'd that he would intercede with the King to 
pardon him. The King received him with a fondneſs that 
confounded all the Duke's party: He uſed him more ten- 
derly than he had done formerly. The Duke put on an 
outward appearance of being very well pew with it. The 
King ſaid next day, that James (for ſo he called him) had 
confirmed all that Howard had ſworn. This was carried to 


- 


the Duke of Monmonth, who denied he had ever faid any 


rogue: And this was ſet. round the Town by his creatures, 
who run with it from Coffee-Houſe to Coffee-Houſe. The 
next Gazette mentioned, that the King had pardoned him 
upon his confeſſing the late plot. Lord Halifax preſſed the 
Duke of Maumaub to pals, that over, and ro impute it to 
the importugity of bis enemies, and to the King's eaſineſs: 


he openly denied, that he had con- 


bat he engaged himſelf in a plain con” 
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cadiftion to whar the King had ſaid. Some were brought 1684 


. 


by che Duke to, the King, who confirmed, they had heard SYV 


* 


whether of himſelf, or upon the ſuggeſtion of others, reflect- 

ed on what he had done, and 4 0 it a baſe thing. 

Tho' this was no evidence, yet he thought it might have 

an influence on Juries, to make them believe every thing 

that might be ſworn by other witneſſes, when from his con- 

feſſion they were poſſeſſed with a general belief of the plot. 

So he went full of uneaſineſs to the King, and deſired 

he might have his letter again, in the terms of an agony 

like deſpair. The King gave it back, but preſſed him ve- 
hemently to comply with his deſire: And among other things But ſoon af. 
the Duke of Monmouth ſaid, that the King uſed this expreſ. ald 
ſion, If you do not yield in this you will ruin me. Yet he 

was firm. So the King forbid him the Court, and ſpoke of 

him more ſeverely than he had ever done formerly. He 

was upon this more valued, and truſted by his own party 

than ever. After ſome days he went beyond ſea: And af- 

ter a ſhort concealment he appeared publickly in Holland, 

and was treated by the Prince of Orange with a very par- 

ticular reſpet. | 8 


The Prince had come for a few days to England after the 


Oxford Parliament, and had much private diſcourſe with the 
King at V indſor. The King aſſured him, that he would keep 
things quiet, and not give way to the Duke's eagerneſs, as 
long as he lived: And added, he was confident, Whenever 
the Duke ſhould come to reign, he would be ſo reſtleſs and 
violent, that he could not hold it four years to an end, 
This I had from the Prince's own mouth. Another paſſage 


ry »- 7 * 


was told me by the Earl of Portland. The King ſhewed 
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1684 the Prince one of his feals ; and told him, that whatever he 


might write to him, if the letter was not ſealed with that 
portunity. The reaſon for which 1 mention that in this 


to the Prince againſt the countenance he gave to the Duke 
of Monmouth, yet they were not ſealed with that ſeal; from 
which the Prince inferred, that the King had a mind thar 
he ſhould keep him about him, and uſe him well. And 
the King gave orders, that in all the entries that were 
made in the Council books of this whole buſineſs nothing 
ſhould be left on record that could blemiſh him. 

Hamden was now the only man of the ſix that was left. 
Yet there was nothing but Howard's evidence againſt him, 
without fo much as any circumſtance to ſupport it. So 
fince two witneſſes were neceſſary to treaſon, (whereas one 
was enough for a miſdemeanor, he was indicted of a miſde- 
- mieanor, tho' the crime was either treaſon or nothing. YJef- 


Hamden's 
trial. 


him in guilty: Otherwiſe, he told them, they would diſcredit 
all that had been done before. So they brought him in 
guilty. And the Court ſet 40000 J. fine on him, the moſt 
extravagant fine that had ever been ſet for a miſdeneanor in 
that Court. It amounted indeed to an impriſonment for life. 
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Hallowsy's Some time in the ſpring eighty four Hallway was taken 


in the Veſt-Indies, and ſent over. He was under an out- 
| lawry for treaſon. The Attorney General offered him a 
trial, if he defired it. But he was prevailed on, by the 
hope of a pardon, to ſubmit and confeſs all he knew. He 
ſaid, he was drawn into ſome meetings, in which they con- 
fulted how to raiſe an inſurrection, and that he and two 
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from Taunton: But he added, that they had never made any 
rogreſs in it. He ſaid, at their meetings at London, Rum- 
oy and Yeft were often talking of lopping the Rang and 
the Duke: But that he had never entred into any diſcourſe 
with them upon that ſubject: And he did not believe, there 
were above five perſons that approved of it. Theſe were Ye}, 
Rumfey, Rumbold, and his brother: The fifth perſon is not 
named in the printed relation. Some aid, it was Ferguſon: Others 
ſaid, it was Geck © Halloway was thought By the, Court 
nor to be fincere in is copfeſſion. And, e, Hack what he 
had acknowledged made himſelf very guilty, he was 551 
5 l | Tad. 


ſeal, he was to look on it as only drawn from him by im- 


place is, becauſe, tho' the King wrote ſome terrible letters 


feries, upon Howard's evidence, charged the Jury to bring 


more had undertaken to manage a deſign for ſeizing on 
Briſtol, with the help of ſome that were to come to them 


ws 
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cuted,; and died with a firm conſtancy. He fhewed great 1684 
preſence of mind. He obſerved the partiality that was evi- 
dent// in managing this plot, different from what had ap- 
peared in managing the Popiſh | ante The ſame men who. 
were called rogues, when they ſwore againſt Papiſts, were 
looked on as honeſt men, when they turned their evidence 
againſt. Proteſtants. In all his anſwers to the Sheriffs, who at 
the place of execution troubled him with many :impertinent 
queſtions, he anſwered them with ſo much life, and yet 
with ſo much temper, that it appeared he was no ordinary 
man. His ſpeech was ſuppreſſed for ſome days: But it broke 
out at laſt. In it he exprefled a deep ſenſe of Religion: 
His prayer was an excellent compoſure. ' The credit of the 
Rye-Plot received a great blow by his confeſſion. All that 
diſcourſe about an inſurrection, in which the day was ſaid 
to be ſet, appeared now to be a fiction; ſince Briſtol had 
been ſo little taken care of, that three perſons had only 
undertaken to diſpoſe people to that deſign, but had not 
pet let it out to any of them. So that it was plain, that 
after all the ſtory they had made of the plot, it had gone 
no further, than that a company of ſeditious and inconſide- 
ble perſons were framing among themſelves ſome treaſonable 
ſchemes, that were never likely to come to any thing; and 
that Rumſey and Weſt had puſhed on the execrable deſign of 
the aſſaſſination, in which, tho' there were few that agreed 
to it, yet too many had heard it from them, who were 
both ſo fooliſh, and ſo wicked, as not to diſcover them. 
But if the Court loſt much by the death of Halloway, Armprong's 
whom they had brought from the Ye/i-lnares, they loſt much n. 
more by their proceedings againſt Sir Thomas Armſtrong, who 
was ſurpriſed at Leyden, by vertue of a warrant that Chud- 
leigh the King's Envoy had obtained from the States, for 
ſeizing on ſuch as ſhould fly out of England on the account 
of the plot. So the Scout at Leyden, for 5000 gilders, ſeiz- 
ed on him; and delivered him to Chadlezgh, who ſent him 
over in great haſt. Armſtrong in that confuſion forgot to 
claim that he was a native of the States: For he was born at 
Nimeguen: And that would have obliged the Dutch to have 
protected him, as one of their natural born ſubjects. He was 
truſted in every thing by the Duke of Monmouth: And be 
having led a very vitious life, the Court hoped that he, 
not being able to bear the thoughts of dying, would diſ- 
cover , every; thing. He ſhewed ſuch -a. dejection of mind, 
while he was concealing | himſelf. before he eſcaped out of 
poo . - AN England, 
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he believed he would certainly do any thing that would ſave 
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England, that Hamden, "who ſaw him at that time, told me, 


his life. Vet all were diſappointed in him: For when 
he was examined before the Council, he ſaid, he knew of 
ne plot but the Popiſh plot: He deſired, he might have 
2 fair trial for his life: That was all he aſked. He was 
loaded with irons; tho? that was not ordinary for a man 
who- had ſerved in ſuch poſts, as to be Lieutenant of the 
firſt troop of guards, and Gentleman of the horſe to the 
King. There was nothing againſt him, but what Rum/ey 
and Shepherd had ſworn of the diſcourſes at. Shepherd's, for 


which Lord Natel had ſuffered. But by this time the 


credit of the witnefles was ſo- blaſted, that it ſeems the 


| Court was afraid that Juries would not now be fo ealy as 
they had been. The thing that Rum/ty had ſworn againſt 


him ſeemed not very credible: For he ſwore that at the 
rſt meeting Armiſtrong undertook to go and view the guards 


in order to the ſeizing them; and that upon a view he 


faid at a ſecond meeting that the thing was very feiſi- 
ble. But Armffrayg, who had commanded the guards ſo 
long, knew every thing that related to them ſo well, that 


anſwered every thing relating to them. The Court had a 
mind to proceed in a ſummary way with him, that he ſhould 
by the hurry of it be driven to ſay any thing that could 
ſave him. He was now in an outlawry: But tho? the ſta- 


tute was expreſs, that if an outlawed perſon came in at 


any time within the year, he was to have a trial notwith- 
ſtanding his outlawry. It was pretended in anſwer to this, that 
he nat coming in, but being taken, had not a right to the be- 
neſit of the ſtatute. But there were ſeveral months of the year 

ttorun. And ſince a trial was a demand founded on natural 
Juſtice, he inſiſted on it. And when he was brought to the 
King's bench bar, and aſked what he had to ſay why ſentence 


He ſaid, he had yet, when he was taken, ſeveral months to de- 
liberate upon his coming in: And the ſeizing on him before 
his time was out, ought not to bar him a right that the 
law gave him. He alſo mentioned Hallwway, to whom a 
trial was offered the former term. And, fince it was a point 
of law, he deſired Council might be heard to argue it. Je, 
feries tejected all this: He ſaid, the King might either offer 
2 trial or not, as he ſaw cauſe: And he refuſed to hear 
Council; Which being - demanded upon a point of 1 

N 1 the 


without ſuch a tranſient view he could of the ſudden have 


ſhould not be executed, he claimed the benefit of the ſtatute. 
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the denying it was thought a very impudent piece of in- 1684 
N And when Armſtrong inſiſted, that he aſked nothing WWW 


t the law, Jefferies in his brutal way ſaid, he ſhould have 
it to the full; and ſo ordered his execution within ſix days. 
And the law was executed on him with the utmoſt rigor: 
For he was carried to Tyburn in a ſledge, and was quarter- 
ed, and his quarters were ſet up. His carriage, during his 
impriſonment and at his death, was far beyond what could 
have been imagined. He turned himſelf wholly to the 
thoughts of God, and of another ſtate; and was praying con- 
tinually. He rejoiced, that he was brought to die in ſuch 
a manner. He ſaid, it was ſcarce poſſible for him to have 
been awaken'd into a due ſenſe of his fins by any other me- 
thod. His pride and his reſentments were then ſo entirely 
conquered, that one who ſaw him faid to me, that it was 
not eaſy to think it was the ſame perſon whom he had 
known formerly. He received the Sacrament; and died in 
ſo good a temper, and with ſo much quiet in his mind, 
and ſo ſerene a deportment, that we have ſcarce known in 
our time a more eminent inſtance of the grace and mercy 
of God. Armſirong in his laſt paper denied, that he ever 
knew of any deſign againſt the King's, or the Duke's life, 
or was in any plot againſt the government. There were 
no remarks publiſhed on his ſpeech, which it was believed 
the Court ordered: For they ſaw how much ground they 
had loſt by this ſtreteh of law, and how little they had 
gained by his death. One paſſage in it was the occaſion 
of their ordering no ſuch reflections to be made on it, as 
had been made on the other ſpeeches. The King had 
publiſhed a ſtory all about the Court, and had told it to the 
foreign Miniſters, as the reaſon of this extream ſeverity 
againſt Armtrong: He ſaid, that he was ſent over by Gom- 
well to murder him beyond ſea, and that he was warned 
of it, and challenged him on it; and that upon his con- 
feſſing it he had promiſed him never to ſpeak of it any 
more as long as he lived. So the King, counting him now 
dead in law, thought he was free from that ror Arm- 
fireng took this heavily: And in one paper which I ſaw, writ 
in his own hand, the reſentments' upon it were ſharper 
than I thought became a dying penitent. So, when that 
was repreſented to him, he changed it: And in the paper 
he gave the Sheriffs he had fofrned it much. But yet he 
ſnewed the falſhood of that report: For he never went 
beyond ſea but once, ſent by the Earl of Oxford, and: _ 
other 
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168 4 other Cavaliers, with a conſiderable preſent to the Kidg- in 


Great ſeve- 
rity in Scot- 
land. 


ed to make any uſe of it: But it turned heavily on him- 


money, which he delivered 39 and brought back letters 'of 
thanks from the King to thoſe who made the preſent: But 


he was kept almoſt'a year. And upon the merit of that 
ſervice, he was made a Captain of horſe ſoon after the Re- 


after this trial, the King took a ring of good value from his 
finger, and gave it him for theſe ſervices: The ring upon 
that was called his blood ſtone. The King gave him one 


a judge; but it was not the leſs neceſſary to him: The 


exculpation, by which the priſoner is ſuffered before his trial 
to prove the thing to be impoſſible. This was prayed by 


Upon that the witneſs. was ſtruck, and ſtopt; and ſaid, he 


r 


IS TOR V. 


1 


Cromwell having a hint of this clapt him up in priſon, where 


ſtoration. When Jefferies came to the King at Mindſir ſoon 


advice, which was ſomewhat. extraordinary from a King to 


King ſaid, it was a hot ſummer, and he was going the. cir- 
cuit, he therefore deſired he would not drink too much. With 
this I leave the affairs of England to look towards Scor- 
Great pains were taken there to make a further diſcovery of 
the negotiation between the Eugliſh and the Scots. A Gentle- 
man, who had been at Borhmell- Bridge, was ſent over by the 
Cargillues to ſome of their friends in Holland: And he carried 
with him ſome letters writ in an odd cant. He was ſeized at 
Mu- Caſtle together with his letters; and was ſo frighted, that 
he Was eaſily managed to pretend to diſcover any thing that 
was ſuggeſted to him. But he had never been at London: 
So he could ſpeak of that negotiation - but upon hearſay. 
His ſtory was ſo ill laid together, that the Court was aſham- 


ſelf, for he went mad upon it. Two others came in, and 
charged Sir Hugh Cambell of Ceſuoch, an antient Gentleman 
off a good eſtate, that he had ſet on the rebellion of Boih- 
.well-Bridge, and had chid them for deſerting it. Upon this 
he was brought to a trial. In Scotland the law allows of an 


that Gentleman, who. bad full proofs of his being elſewhere, 
and at a great diſtance from the place, at that time. But 
that is a fayour which the Court may grant, or not: S0 
that was denied him. The firſt witneſs. that was examined 
at his trial began with a general ſtory: And when he came 
to that, in which the priſoner was concerned, Cambell charg- 
ed him to look him full in the face, and to conſider well 
what he was to ſay, of him; for he took God to witnels, 
he never ſaw his face before, as far as he could remember. 
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could ſay nothing of him. The Earl of Perth was then 


581 
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Juſtice General, and offered to lead him into his ſtory. But 


the Jury ſtopt that; and ſaid, that he upon his oath 
had declared he knew nothing of the priſoner, and that af- 
ter that they could have no regard to any thing that he 


might ſay. Upon which ſome ſharp words paſſed between 
Lord Perth and them, in which he ſhewed how ready he 
vas to facrifice juſtice and innocent blood to his ambition. 
And thar was yet grofler in this caſe; becauſe his brother 


1 omiſed that Gentleman's eſtate, when it ſhould be con- 
| fiſcated. The ſecond witneſs ſaid nothing, but ſeemed con- 


founded: So Cambell was acquitted by the Jury, but was till 
kept in priſon. Theſe witneſſes were again examined before 
the Council: And they adhered to their firſt depoſition againſt 


the priſoner. The law in Hcotland is very ſevere againſt falſe 


witnefles, and treats them as felons. But the government 
there would not diſcourage ſuch practices; of which, when 


they ſhould be more lucky, they intended ro make good 


uſe. The Circuits went round the Country, as was dire&- 
ed by the Proclamation of the former year. Thoſe who 
were molt guilty compounded the matter, and paid liberally 
to a creature. of the Lord Chancellor's, that their names 
might be left out of the citations. Others took the teſt: 
And that freed them from all further trouble. They ſaid 
openly, that it was againſt their conſcience; but they ſaw 
they could not live in Scotland unleſs they took it. Others 
obſerved, that the ſeverity which the Preſbyterians formerly 
had uſed, forcing all people to take their covenant, was 
now returned back on them in this teſt, that they were thus 
forced to take. 1 55 


In the mean while a great breach was formed, and ap 
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44 breach in 
the Miniſtry 


peared on all occaſions, between the Earls of Aberdeen and chere. 


QAueensbury. The latter was very exact in his payments, 


both of the ſoldiers and of the penſions: So his party 
became the ſtrongeſt. Lord Aberdeer's method was this: He 
_ Vrit up letters to the Duke of all affairs, and offered expe- 

dients, which he pretended were concerted at Edenburgh; 


and ſent with them the draughts of ſuch letters, as he de- 
ired ſhould be ſent down from the King. But theſe expe- 
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dients were not concerted, as he ſaid; They were only his 


%. * 


own conceits. Lord Qucensbury, offended with this, let the 


Duke underſtand how he had been deceived. So an order 


vas ſent down. that all expedients ſhould: be concerted by a 
junto, | conſiſting. of Lord : Queensbury's creatures. Lord 


1 Aberdeen 
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1684 Aberdeen ſaw that by this he came to ſignify little: And ſee- 
ag he was loſing ground at Court, he intended to recover 
himſelf a little with the people. So he reſolved for the fu- 
ture to keep to the law, and not to go beyond it. And ſuch 
was the fury of that time, that this was called moderation 
and popularity. The Churches were now all well kept by 
the men: But their wives not being named in 'the a& of 
Parliament, none of them went to Church. The matter 
was laid before the Council: And a debate aroſe upon it; whe- 
ther, man and wife making one perſon in law, huſbands 
ſhould not be fined for their wife's offence, as well as for 
their own. Lord Aberdeen ſtood upon this, that the act did 
not mention the wives: It did indeed make the huſbands lia- 
ble to a fine, if their wives went to Conventicles; for they 
had it in their power to reſtrain them: And fince the law 
provided in the one caſe, that the huſband ſhould ſuffer for 
his. wife's fault, but had made no proviſion in the other caſe, 
as to their going to Church, he thought the fining them 
on that account could not be legally done. Lord 9veens- 
bury was for every thing that would bring money into the 
treaſury : So, ſince in thoſe parts the Ladies had for many 
years withdrawn wholly from the Churches, he reckoned the 
fetting fines on their huſbands to the rigour would make all 
the eſtates of the Country be at mercy; for the felling them 
outright would not have anſwered this demand for the of- 
fences of ſo many years. The Earl of Perth ſtruck in with 
this, and ſeemed to ſet it up for a maxim, that the Preſ- 
byterians could not be governed, but with the extremity of 
rigour; and that they were irreconcileable enemies to the 
King and the Duke, and that therefore they ought to be 
extirpated. The Miniſtry in Scotland being thus divided, 
they referred the deciſion of the point to the King: And 
Lord Perth came up to have his reſolution upon it. The 
King determined againſt the Ladies: Which was thought very 
indecent; for in dubious cafes the nobleneſs of a Prince's 
temper ſhould always turn him to the merciful fide. This 
was the leſs expected from the King, who had all his life 
time expreſſed as great a neglect of women's conſciences, 
as eſteem for their perſons. sn 
The Duke But to do him right, he was determined to it by the Duke; 
Tas. who ſince the breaking out of the plot had got the whole 
management of affairs, Eugliſn as well as Hontiſb, into his 
hands. Scotland was ſo entirely in his dependance, that the 
King would ſeldom aſk what the papers imported, as bs 
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Duke brought to be ſigned by him. In England, the 1684 
application and dependance was viſibly on the Duke. The 
King had fcarce company about him to entertain him, when 
the Duke's levees and couchees were fo crouded, that the an- 
tichambers were full. The King watked about with a ſmall 
train of the neceſſary attendants, when the Duke had a vaſt 
following: Which drew a lively reflection from Maller the 
celebrated wit. He ſaid, the Houſe of Commons had reſolv- 
ed that the Duke ſhould not reign after the King's death: 
| But the King in oppoſition to them was reſolved he ſhould 
reign even during his life. The breach grew to that heighth 
between Lord Aberdeen and Lord Queensbur), that both were 
called up to give an account of it. It ended in diſmiſſin 
Lord Aberdeen, and making Lord Perth Chancellor, to which 
he had been long aſpiring in a moſt indecent manner. He 
faw into the Duke's temper, that his fpirit was turned to an 
unrelenting ſeverity: For this had appeared very indecently 
in Scotland. 0 mw 
When any are to be ſtruck in the boots, it is done in the The cruel 
preſence of the Council: And upon that occaſion almoſt all A 
offer to run away. The fight is fo dreadful, that without Miniſters, in 
an order reftraining ſuch a number to ſtay the board would ms: 
be forfaken. But the Duke, while he had been in Scovand, 
was fo far from withdrawing , that he looked on all the 
while with an unmoved indifference, and with an attention, 
as if he had been to look on fome curious experiment. This 
gave a terrible idea of him to all that obferyed it, as of a 
man that had no bowels nor humanity in him. Lord Perib, 
obſerving this, reſolved to let him ſee how well qualified he 
was to be an Inquiſitor General. The rule about the boots 
in Scotland was, that upon ene witneſs and preſumptions 
both together, the queſtion might be given: But it was never 
known to be twice given; or that any other ſpecies of ter- 
ture, beſides the boots, might be uſed: at pleaſure. In the 
Court of Inquiſition they do upon ſuſpicion, or if a man re- 
fuſes to anſwer upon oath. as he is required, give him the 
torture; and repeat it, or vary it, as often as they think fit; 
and da not give over, till they have get out of their mangled 
priſoners all that they have à mind to know from them. 
This Lord: Perth reſolved to make this his pattern: And 
was a little too early in letting the world ſee, WBat a govern- 
ment we were to expect under rhe influence of a Prince of 
that Religion. Se, upon his going to Scotland one Spence, 
vho was Aſervant of Lord Agilss, aud was takett up * 
" 2 1 only 
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1684 only upon ſuſpicion, and ſent down to Scotland, was requir- 
ed to take an oath to anſwer all the_queſtions that ſhould 
be put to him. This was done in a direct contradiction to 
an expreſs law againſt obliging men to ſwear, that they will 
anſwer ſuper mquirendis. Spence likewiſe ſaid, that he him- 
ſelf might be concerned in what he might know: And it was 
againſt a very univerſal law, that ions 3 all men from ſwear- 
ing againſt themſelves, to force him to take ſuch an oath. 
So he was ſtruck in the boots, and continued firm in his re- 
fuſal. Then a new ſpecies of torture was invented: He was 
kept from ſleep eight or nine nights. They grew weary of 
managing this. So a third ſpecies was invented: Little ſcrews 
of ſteel were made uſe of, that ſcrewed the thumbs with ſo 
exquilite a torment, that he ſunk under this; for Lord Perih 
told him, they would ſcrew every joint of his whole body, one 
after another, till he took the oath. Vet ſuch was the firm- 
neſs and fidelity of this poor man, that even in that ex- 
tremity he capitulated, that no new queſtions ſhould be put 
to him, but thoſe already agreed on; and that he ſhould 
not be obliged to be a witneſs againſt any perſon, and that 
he himſelf ſhould be pardoned: So all he could tell them was, 
who were Lord Argzle's correſpondents. The chief of them 
was Holmes at London, to whom Lord Argile writ in a cypher, 
that had a peculiar curioſity in it: A double key was ne- 
ceſſary: The one was, to ſhew the way of pony the words 
or cypher, in an order very different from that in which they 
lay in the paper: The other was, the key of the cyphers 
themſelves, which was found among Holmes papers, when 
he abſconded. Spence knew only the firſt of theſe: But he 
putting all in its true order, then by the other key they were 
decyphered. In theſe it appeared, what Argi/e had demand- 
ed, and what he undertook to do upon the granting his 
demands: But none of his letters ſpoke any thing of any 
agreement then made. | 
When the torture had this effect on Spence, they offered 
the ſame oath to Carſtairs. And, upon his refuſing to take 
it, they put his thumbs in the ſcrews; and drew them lo 
hard, that as they put him to extream torture, ſo they could 
not unſcrew them, till the ſmith that made them was brought 
with his tools to take them off. So he confeſſed all he 
knew, Which amounted to little more than ſome diſcourſes 
of taking off the Duke; to which he ſaid that he anſwered, © 
his principles could not come up to that: Yet in this he, 
who was à Preacher among them, was highly, to, blame, fe, 
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not revealing ſuch black propoſitions; tho' it cannot be de- 1684 
nied, but that it is a hard thing to diſcover any thing tha 
is ſaid in confidence: And therefore I ſaved my ſelf out of 
thoſe difficulties by ſaying to all my friends, that I would 
not be involved in any Ph confidence; for as long as I 
thought our circumſtances were ſuch that reſiſtance was not 
lawful, I thought the concealing any deſign in order to it 
was likewiſe unlawful: And by this means I had preſerved 
my ſelf, But Canſtairs had at this time ſome ſecrets of great 
omg Hrs from Holland truſted to him by Fagel, of hich 
they had no ſuſpicion: And ſo they aſked him no queſtions 
about them. Yet Fagel ſaw by that, as he himſelf told me, 
how faithful Carſtairs was, ſince he could have ſaved him- 
ſelf from torture, and merited highly, if he had diſcovered 
them. And this was the foundation of his favour with the 
Prince of Orange, and of the great confidence he put in him 
to his death. TY 
Upon what was thus ſcrewed out of theſe two perſons , Proceedings 
the Earl of Tarras, who had married the Ducheſs of Mon- Halli. 
mouth's elder ſiſter, and fix or ſeven Gentlemen of Quality, 
were clapt up. The Miniſters of State were ſtill moſt ear- 
neſtly ſet on Bazlke's deſtruction; tho' he was now in ſo 
languiſhing a ſtate, occaſioned chiefly by the bad uſage he 
met with in priſon, that if his death would have ſatisfied the 
malice of the Court, that ſeemed to be very near. But they 
knew how acceptable a ſacrifice his dying in a more violent 
way would prove. So they continued even in that extremity 
to uſe him barbarouſſy. They were alſo trying what could 
be drawn from thoſe Gentlemen againſt him. Tarras had 
married his niece, who was his ſecond wife. So they con- 
cluded that their confidence was entire. Baillie's illneſs in- 
creaſed daily: And his wife prayed for leave to attend on him: 
And, if they feared an eſcape, ſhe was wilhag to be put in 
irons: But that was denied. Nor would they ſuffer his daugh- 
ter, a child of twelve years old, to attend him, even when 
he was ſo low, that it was not probable he could live many 
weeks, his legs being much ſwelled. But upon theſe exami- 
nations a new method in proceeding againſt him was taken. 
An accuſation was ſent him, not in the form of an indict- 
ment, nor grounded on any law, but on a letter of the King's, 
In which he charged him not only for a conſpiracy to raiſe 
rebellion, but for being engaged in the Rye-phz; of all which 
he was now required to purge himſelf by oath, otherwiſe the 
Council would hold him guilty of it; and proceed accord- 
— 7K ingly. 
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84 ingly, He was not, as they faid, now in à eriminal- Court 


upon his life; but before the Council, ho did only fine and 
impriſon. It was to no purpoſe for him to ſay, that by no 
law, unleſs it was in a Court of Inquiſition, a man could be 
required to ſwear againſt himfelf, the temptatien to perjury 
being ſo ſtrong when ſelf-preſervation' was in the caſe, that 
it ſeemed againſt all law and religion to lay ſuch a ſnare 
in a man's way. But to anſwer all this, it was pretended he 
was not now on his life, and Aab ene bs confeſſed 
was not to be made uſe of againſt his life; as if the ruin of 
bis family, which conſiſted of nine children, and perpetual 
imptiſonment, were not more terrible, eſpecially to one fo 
near his end as he was, than death it ſelf. But he had to 
do with inexorable men: So he was required to take this oath 
within two days. And by that time, he not being able to 
appear before the Council, a Committee of Council was ſent 
to tender him the oath, and to take his examination. He 
told them, he was not able to ſpeak by reaſon of the low 
| ſtate of his health, which appeared very evidently ro them: 
For he had almoſt died while they were with him. He in 
general proteſted his innocence, and his abhorrence of all 
deſigns againſt the King, or the Duke's life: For the other 
interrogatories, he deſired they might be left with him, and 
he would conſider them. They perſiſted to require him to 
take his oath: But he as firmly refuſed it. So, upon their 
report, the Council conſtrued this refuſal to be a confeſſion: 
And fined him 6000 J. and ordered him to lie ſtill in priſon 
till it was paid. After this it was thought that this mat- 
ter was at an-end, and that this was a Nt ſentence: But 
he was ſtill kept ſhut up, and denied all attendance or aſſiſ- 
tance. He ſeemed all the while ſo compoſed, and even ſo 
cheerful; that his behaviour looked like the reviving of the 
ſpirit of the nobleſt of the old Greeks'or Romans, or rather 
of the primitive Chriſtians, and firſt Martyrs in thoſe beſt 
days of the Church. But the Duke was not ſatisfied with 
all this. So the Miniſtry applied their arts to Tarras, and 
the other priſoners, threatning them with all the extremities 
of miſery, if they would not witneſs treaſonable matter againſt 
Bailthe: They alſo practiſed on their wives, and frightning 
them ſet them on their huſbands. © In concluſion, they gained 
what had been ſo much Iaboured: Turras, and one Murray) 
of Philipſhaugh, did depoſe ſome diſcourſes chat Baillie had 
wich them before he went up to Lonahn, diſpoſing them to 
2 rebellien:- In theſe they fwelled up the matter beyond 
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the truth. Let all did not amount 10 a full proof. So the 1684 


ut 


they expected, ordered Carfiarrss confeſſion to. be read 

in Court, not as an evidence, (for that had been promiſed him 

ſhould not be done,) but. as that which would fully. ſatisfy 

the Jury, and diſpoſe them to believe the witneſſes. So Bails And his er- 
he was hurried on to a trial. And upon the evidence he was 
found guilty, and condemned to be executed that ſame day: 
So afraid they were leſt death ſhould be too quick for them. 
He was very little diſturbed. at all this: His languiſhing in 
ſo ſolitary a manner made death a very acceptable deliver- 
ance to him. He in his laſt ſpeech ſhewed, that in ſeveral 
particulars the witneſſes had wronged him: He till denied 
all knowledge of any defign againſt the King's life, or the 
Duke's; and denied any plot againſt the government: He 
thought it was lawful for ſubjects, being under ſuch preſſures, 
to try how they might be relieved from them: And their 
deſign never went further: But he would enter into no par- 
ticulars. Thus a learned, and a worthy Gentleman, after 
twenty months hard uſage, was brought to ſuch a death, 
in a way ſo full in all the ſteps of it of the ſpirit and prac- 
tice of the Courts of Inquiſition, that one is tempted to 
think that the methods taken in it were fuggeſted by one 
well ſtudied, if not practiſed in them. The only excuſe that 
was ever pretended for this infamous proſecution was, that they 
were ſure he was guilty; and that the whole ſecret of the 
negotiation between the two Kingdoms was truſted to him; 
and that, ſince he would not diſcover it, all methods might 
be taken to deſtroy him: Not conſidering what a precedent 
they made on this occaſion, by which, if men were once 
poſſeſſed of an ill opinion of a man, they were.to ſpare 
neither artifice nor violence; but to hunt him down by any 
means. I have been perhaps too long in this particular, but 
the caſe was ſo fingular, and my relation to the perſon was fo 
near, and my value for him was ſo great, that I hope I need 
make: ne apology:for ie]! ot on int to ecofiig”} 20 
In this I ſaw how ambition could corrupt one of the beſt 
tempered men that I had ever known: Lmean Lord Perth, who 
for above ten years together ſeemed to me incapable of an 
immoral or cruel action, and yet was now deeply 3 
in the fouleſt and blackeſt of crimes: I had not now ſeen 
him for two years. But I hoped, that ſtill ſome good im- 
preſſions had been left in him: And now, when be 
came to London; to be made Lord Chancellor, IL had a whe 
2 „ Farneit 
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1684 earneſt meſſage from him, deſiring by my means to ſee Leigh. 
ua. I thought, that angelical man might have awaken in 


him ſome of thoſe good principles which he ſeemed once to 
have, and which were now totally extinguiſhed in him. I vrit 


ſo earneſtly to Leigbroum, that he came to London. Upon 


Leightonn's 
death. 


his coming to me, I was amazed to ſee him at above ſeven- 
ty look fo freſh and well, that age ſeemed as it were to ſtand 
ſtill with him: His hair was ſtill black, and all his motions 
were lively: He had the ſame quickneſs of thought, and 
ſtrength of memory, but above all the ſame heat and life of 
devotion, that I had ever ſeen in him. When I took notice 
to him upon my firſt ſeeing him how well he looked, he 
told me, he was very near his end for all that; and his 
work and journey both were now almoſt done. This at that 
time made no great impreſſion on me. He was the next 
day taken with an oppreſſion, and as it ſeemed with a cold 
and with ſtitches, which was indeed a pluriſy. 

The next day Leightoun ſunk ſo, that both ſpeech and 


ſenſe went away of a ſudden: And he continued panting 


about twelve hours; and then died without pangs or con- 


vulſions. I was by him all the while. Thus I loſt him, who 
had been for ſo many years the chief guide of my whole 


life. He had lived ten years in Sex, in great privacy, 


"dividing his time wholly between ſtudy and retirement, and 


the doing of good: For in the pariſh where he lived, 


and in the pariſhes round about, he was always employed in 


preaching, and in reading prayers. He diſtributed all he had 


in charities, chooſing rather to have it go thro? other peo- 


ple's hand than his own: For I was his almoner in London. 


He had gathered a well choſen library of curious, as well 


as uſeful books; which he left to the Dioceſs of Dunblane, 


for the uſe of the Clergy there, that Country being ill pro- 
vided with books. He lamented oft to me the ſtupidity that 


he obſerved among the Commons of Euglaud, who ſeemed | 
to be much more inſenſible in the matters of Religion, than 
the Commons of Scotland were. He retained till a peculiar 
inclination" to Scorland: And if he had ſeen any proſpect of 


doing good there, he would have gone and lived and died 


among them. In the ſhort time that the affairs of Scotland 


were in the Duke of Monmouth's hands, that Duke had been 


poſſeſſed with ſuch an opinion of him, that he moved the 


King to write to him, to go, and at leaſt live in Scozland, 


if he would not engage in a Biſhoprick there. But that fell 
vwith that Duke's credit. He was in his laſt years turned to 2 
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reater ſeverity againſt Popery than J had imagined a man of 1684 
bis temper, and of his largeneſs in point of opinion, was capa-  YV 


ble of. He ſpoke of the corruptions, of the ſecular ſpirit, and 
of the cruelty that appeared in that Church, with an extraordi- 
nary. concern; and lamented the ſhameful advances that we 
ſeemed to be making towards Popery. He did this with a 
tenderneſs, and an edge, that I did not expect from fo re- 
cluſe and mortified a man. He looked on the State the 
Church of England was in with very melancholy reflections, 
and was very uneaſy at an expreſſion then much uſed, that 
it was the beſt conſtituted Church in the world. He thought 
it was truly ſo, with relation to the doctrine, the worſhip, 
and the main part of our government. But as to the ad- 
miniſtration, both with relation to the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, 
and the paſtoral care, he looked on it as one of the moſt 
corrupt he had ever ſeen. He thought, we looked like a 
fair carcaſe of a body without a ſpirit; without that zeal, that 
ſtrictneſs of life, and that laboriouſneſs in the Clergy, that 
became us. e 
There were two remarkable circumſtances in his death. 
He uſed often to ſay, that if he were to chooſe a place to 
die in, it ſhould be an inn; it looking like a Pilgrim's go- 
ing home, to whom this world was all as an inn, and who was 
weary of the noiſe and confuſion in it. He added, that the 
officious tenderneſs and care of friends was an entanglement 
to a dying man; and that the unconcerned attendance of 
thoſe that could be procured in ſuch a place would give leſs 
diſturbance. And he obtained what he deſired; for he died 
at the Bell inn in Marwicl-Lane. Another circumſtance was, 
that while he was Biſhop in Scotland, he took what his te- 
nants were pleaſed to pay him: So that there was a great 
arrear due, which was raiſed ſlowly by one whom he left in 
traſt with his affairs there: And the laſt payment that he 
could expect from thence was returned up to him about fix 
weeks before his death: So that his proviſion and journey 
failed both at once. And thus in the ſeveral ares of this 
hiſtory I have given a very particular account of every thing 
relating to this apoſtolical : man; whoſe life I would have 
writ, if I had not found proper places to bring the moſt 
material parts of it within this.work. I reckon, that I owed 
this to that perfect friendſhip and fatherly care with which 
hEhadalvays: tbaated me. 2323 


The mentioning his death leads me to name ſome other Tue .omo- 
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Clergymen of note, that died in this and in the former ben * 


590 Ihe HIS TOR Y of the Reign 
1684 year. Barner died in Hcorland. And Roſs, a poor, ignorant, 
V worthleſs man, but in whom obedience and fury were ſo 
eminent, that theſe ſupplied all other defects, was raiſed to 
be the Primate of that Church: Which was indeed a ſad 
omen, as well as a ſtep to its fall and ruin. Hearn, Arch. 
biſhop of York, died in the eighty ſixth year of his age; 
He was a ſour ill tempered man, and minded chiefly the 
enriching his family. He was ſuſpected of Popery, becauſe 
he was more than ordinarily compliant in all things to the 
Court, and was very zealous for the Duke. Dolben, Biſhop of 
Rocheſter, ſucceeded him, a man of more ſpirit than diſcre- 
tion, and an excellent preacher, but of a free converſation, 
which laid him open to much cenſure in a vitious Court. And 
indeed he proved a much better Archbiſhop than he had 
been a Biſhop. Gunning of Ely died this ſummer, a man of 
great teading: He had in him all the ſubtilty, and the 
diſputing humour of a ſchoolman: And he ſtudied to infuſc 
that into all thoſe who were formed by him. He was ſtrict 
in the whole courſe of his life: But was a dry man, and 
much inclined to ſuperſtition. He had a great confuſion of 
things in his head, and could bring nothing into method: 
So that he was a dark and perplexed preacher. His ſermons 
were fall of Greek and Hebrew, and of the opinions of the 
Fathers. Vet many of the Ladies of a high form loved to 
hear him preach: Which the King uſed to ſay, was becauſe 
they did not underſtand him. inner ſucceeded him. He 
had been long in the Duke's family, and was in high favour 
with him. He was a ſincere and good natured man, 
of too quick an imagination, and too defective a judgment. 
He was but moderately learned, having converſed more with 
men than with books: And ſo he was not able to do the 
Duke great ſervice. But he was ſo zealous for his ſucceſſion, 
that this raiſed him high upon no great ſtock of ſufficiency. 
Old Morley, Biſhop of Wincheſter; died this winter, in the 
eighty ſeventh year of his age. He was in many reſpects 
a very eminent man, zealous againſt Popery, and yet a great 
enemy to the Diſſenters: He was conſiderably learned, and 
had a great yivacity of thought: But he was too ſoon pro- 
voked, and too little maſter of himſelf upon thoſe occaſions. 
Mew, Biſhop: of Bath and Wells, ſucceeded him: He had 
been a Captain duting the wars, and had been Midalrioum's 
Secretary, when he was ſent to command the inſurrection 
that the Highlanders of Scotland made for the King in fifty 
ithree. After that he came into Orders: And, tho he knew 
„ | + 4 | . ver 7 
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of King CHARLES II. 591 


very little of Divinity, or of wy other learning, and was 1684 
weak to a childiſh degree, yet obſequiouſneſs and zeal railed WY V 
him thro' ſeveral ſteps to this great See. Ken ſucceeded him 
in Bath and Wells 3 a man of an aſcetick courſe of life, | and 
yet of a very lively temper, but too hot and ſudden. He 
had a very edifying way of preaching: But it was more apt 
to move the paſſions, than to inſtruc. So that his ſermons 
were rather beautiful than ſolid: Yet his way in them was 
very taking. The King ſeemed fond of him. And by him 
and Turner the Papiſts hoped, that great progreſs might be 
made in gaining, or at leaſt deluding the Clergy. It wag 
obſerved, that all the men in favour among . the Clergy 
were unmarried; from whom, they hoped, they might more 
probably promiſe themſelves a diſpoſition to came over to 
them. | {7 | | 
The proſecution of the Diflenters was carried very high Dany and 
all this year: They were not only proceeded againſt for gor Lordsbaled 
ing to Conventicles, but for not going to Church, and for 
not receiving the Sacrament; the laws made againſt Papiſts 
with relation to thoſe particulars being now applied to them. 
Many were excommunicated, and ruined by the proſecutions. 
The Earl of Danby, for all his ſeverity againſt Lord Shafts- 
hury for moving in the King's bench to be bailed, tho com- 
mitted by the Lords only for contempt, yet had been fore- 
ed to move often for his being let out upon bail. It was 
certainly a very great hardſhip that he lay under: Far he 
had been now five years in the Tower. And three Parlia- 
ments had ſat. The two laſt had not mentioned him. And 
now a Parliament ſeemed out of ſight. Yet, tho' he offer- 
ed a very long and learned argument for their bailing him, 
the Judges of the King's bench, even Sanders himſelf, were 
afraid to meddle in it. But Jefferies was bolder, So he bailed 
him. And upon the ſame grounds all the Popiſh Lords were 
allo bailed. Oates was — dn at the Duke's ſuit for (can- 
dalous words: Rogue and traitor were very freely beſtowed on 
| the Duke by him: So an 100000 J. was given, which ſhut 
him up in a perpetual impriſonment, till they ſaw a fit op- 
portunity to carry matters further againſt} him. The Duke 
of Beaufort, Lord Peterborough , and ſome others, brought 
actions of Srandalum Magnatum againſt thoſe who ig the 
time of our great heat had {poke foul things of chem: And 
great damages were given by obſequious and zealous Juries. 
An information of a higher nature was Drought againſt il. 
lam, who, tho' he was a worthleſs man, yet was for his 
zea 
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1634 zeal choſen Speaker of the Houſe of Commons in the two 
UYV laft Parliaments. He had licenſed the printing the Votes, 


Some re- 


which had in them matters of ſcandal relating to ſome Lords. 
So an information was brought againſt him : And he upon 
it demurred to the juriſdiction of the Court. This was driven 


on © purpoſe by the Duke's party, to cut off the thoughts of 
another Parliament; ſince it was not to be ſuppoſed, that 


59 9 


any Houſe of Commons could bear the puniſhing the Speaker 
for un up their orders. 955 | 
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Jenlins had now done all the drudgery that the Court had 


moves made occaſion for from him: And being capable to ſerve them in 


at Court. 


The bom- If . 2 affairs could have awaken'd the King, the French 
barding of did enoug 
Genoa. ee — 


nothing elſe, he was diſmiſt from being Secretary of state: 
And Godolphim, one of the Commiſſioners of the Treaſury, 


ſucceeded him. Another Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, Deer- 


ing, dying at the ſame time, the Earl of Rocheſter hoped to 


have been made Lord Treaſurer. He had loſt much ground 
with theKing. And the whole Court hated him, by reaſon of 


the ſtop of all payments, which was chiefly imputed to him. 
Lord Haliſar and Lord North joined their intereſt to bring 
in two other Commiſhoners upon him, withqut ſo much as 
letting him know of it, till it was reſolved on. Theſe were 
Thynu and North. This laſt was to be rewarded for his ſer- 
vice during his Shrievalry in London. Lord Rocheſter engaged 
both the Duke and the Lady Portſmouth to divert this, if it 
was poſſible. But the King was not to be ſhaken, So he re- 
ſolved to quit the Treaſury, The Earl of Raduor was diſcharged 
from being Lord Preſident of the Council, where he had 
for ſome years ated a very mean part, in which he had 
loſt the character of a ſteady, cynical, Engliſhman, which 
he had maintained in the former courſe of his life. And 
Lord Rocheſter was made Lord Preſident: Which being a poſt 


ſuperior in rank,” but much inferior both in advantage and 


credit to that he held formerly, drew a jeſt from Lord Ha- 


iar that may be worth remembring: He ſaid, he had heard 


of many kicked down ſtairs, but never of any that was kickt 


up ſtairs before. Godolphin was weary of the drudgery that 


lay on a Secretary of State. He choſe rather to be the firſt 


ol Commiſſioner of the Treaſury; And he was made a Baron. 
The Earl of Middletown, ſon to him that had governed Scor- 


land, was made Secretary of State, a man of a generous tem 
per, but | without much &- eligion, well learned, 'of 2 good 


judgment, and a lively apprehenſion. 


this ſummer in order to it. Beſides their pol- 
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ſeſſing themſelves of Luxembourg, they ſent a fleet againſt 1684 
Genoa upon no ſort of provocation, but becauſe Geyoa would VV 
not comply with ſome demands, that were both unjuſt and 
unreaſonable: The King of France ordered it to be bombard- 
ed, hoping that in that confuſion he might by landing a 
few men have made himſelf eaſily maſter of that State. 
This would very probably have ſucceeded, if the attempt 
had been made upon the firſt conſternation they were in, 
when the bombardment began. But the thing was delayed a 
day or two. And by that time the Gernoeſe not only re- 
covered themſelves out of their firſt fright ; but putting them- 
ſelves in order, they were animated with that indignation and 
fury that they beat off the French with a courage that was 
not expected from them. Such an affault, that looked liker 
the violence of a robber, than the attack of one that would 
obſerve forms in his conqueſts, ought to have provoked all 
Princes, eſpecially ſuch as were powerful at ſea, to have 
joined againſt a Prince, who by theſe practices was become 
the common enemy of mankind. But we were now purſuing 
other deſigns, from which it was reſolved that nothing from 
beyond ſea ſhould divert us. SL, 
After the King had kept Tangier about twenty years, and Tangier 
had been at a vaſt charge in making a mole before it, mon 
which ſeveral ſets of undertakers had failed indeed in the 
main deſigns, but had ſucceeded well in the enriching of 
| themſelves, and the work was now brought near perfecti- 
on, which ſeemed to give us the key of the Mediterranean; 
He, to deliver himſelf from that charge, ſent Lord 
Dartmouth with a fleet to deſtroy all the works, and to bring 
home all our men. The King, when he communicated this 
to the Cabinet Council, charged them to be ſecret. But it 
was believed, that he himſelf ſpoke of it to the Lord Arlington, 
and that Lord Arlington told it to the Portugal Ambaſſador: 
For the Ambaſlador took fire upon it; and deſired, that, if the 
King was weary of keeping it, he would reſtore it to his 
Maſter: And he undertook to pay a great ſum for the charge 
the King had been at, all theſe years that he had it. But 
the King believed, that as the money would never be paid, 
lo the King of Portugal would not be able to main- 
tain that place againſt the Moors. So that it would fall in 
their hands, and by that means prove too important to com- 
mand the Straits. The thing was boldly denied by the Mi- 
niſters, when preſſed by: the Ambaſſador upon the | ſubje&. 
Lord Dartmouth executed the deſign as he was ordered. 80 
TOSS © e Ji M an 
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1 68 4 an end was put to our poſſeſſing that place. This was done 
only to fave charge, that the Court might hold out the 
longer without a Parliament. So the Republick of Gems 
ſeeing that we would not, and that without us the Dutch could 
not undertake their protection, were forced to make a very 
abje& compliment to the King of France; if any thing could 
be abject, that was neceſſary to ſave their Country. The 
Doge and ſome of the Senators were ſent to Herſailles to aſk 
the King pardon, tho' it was not eaſy to tell for what; un- 
it leſs it was, becauſe they preſumed to reſiſt his invaſion, I 
1 hapned to be at Paris when the Doge was there. One ſay- 
| ing of his was much repeated: When all the glory of Her- 
ſailles was ſet open to him, and the flatterers of the Court 
= were admiring every thing, he ſeemed to look at them with 
_— the coldneſs that became a perſon who was at the head of 
a free Common Wealth: And when he was aſked, if the 
| things he ſaw were not very extraordinary, he ſaid, the 


{1 moſt extraordinary thing that he ſaw was, that he ſaw him- 
Fi ſelf. there. By 
1 Affairs bee The affairs of Hollaud were much broken: The Prince of 


Vond ſea. Orange and the Town of Amſterdam were in very ill terms 
by the French management, to which Chudleigh the Engliſh 
Envoy joined his ſtrength, to ſuch a degree of inſolence, 
that he offered perſonal affronts to the Prince; who upon 
that would ſee him no more: Yet the Prince was not con- 
ſidered enough at our Court to get Chudleigh to be recalled 
upon it. The Town of Amsterdam went ſo far, that a mo- 
tion was made of ſetting up the Prince of Fr:ezeland as their 
Statholder: And he was invited to come to their Town in 
order to it. But the Prince of Orange prevented this by 
coming to a full agreement with that Town. So he and 
his Princeſs were invited thither: And that miſunderſtanding 
was removed, or at leaſt laid aſleep for that time. The war 
of Hungary went on with {low ſucceſs on the Emperor's fide: 
He was poor, and his revenue was exhauſted, ſo that he could 
not preſs ſo hard upon the Turks, as he might have done 
with advantage; for they were in great confuſion. The 
King of Poland had married a Trench wife: And ſhe had 2 
great aſcendant over him: And not being able to get her 
family raiſed in France, ſhe had turned that King to the 
Emperor's intereſts. So that he had the glory of raiſing the 
ſiege of Vienna. The French ſaw their error; and were now 
ready to purchaſe her at any rate: So that all the reſt of 
that poor King's inglorious life; after that great action at 
ns r Vienna, 
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entirely upon the ſecret negotiations of the Court of France 
with his Queen, as they came to her terms, or as they did 
not quite comply with them, 


The miſunderſtanding between the Court of Rome and 


France went on till. The Pope declared openly for the 
Houſe of Auſtria againſt the Turk; and made great returns of 
money into Germany. He engaged the Yenerians into the 
alliance. He found alſo fault with many of the proceedings 
in France, with relation to the Regale. And now the tables 
were turned: The Jeſuus, who were wont to value them- 
ſelves on their dependance on the Court of Rome, were now 
wholly in the intereſts of France; for they reſolved to be on 
the ſtronger ſide: And the Janſeniſts, whom Rome had treat- 
ed very ill, and who were looked on as the moſt zealous 
aſſertors of the liberties of the Gallican Church, were now 
the men that admired the Pope, and declared for him. The 
perſecution of the Proteſtants went on ſtill in France: And 
no other care was had of them here, but that we ſheltred 
them, and ſo had great numbers of them coming over to 
us. A quarrel was in debate between the Eugliſh and 
Durch Eafi-India company. The Dutch had a mind to drive 
us out of Bantam; for they did not love to ſee the Eugliſh 
ſettle ſo near Batavia, So they engaged the old King of 
Bantam into a war with his ſon, who was in poſſeſſion of 
Bantam. And the ſon was ſupported by the, Eugliſh. But 
the old King drove out his ſon by the help that the Dutch 
gave him: And he drove out the Eugliſb likewiſe, as having 
eſpouſed his ſon's rebellion againſt him; tho' we underſtood 
it, that he had reſigned the Kingdom to his ſon, but that 
by the inſtigation of the Duich he had now inyaded him. 
It is certain, our Court laid up this in their heart, as that 
upon which they would lay the foundation of a new war with 
the States, as ſoon as we ſhould be in condition to under- 


take it. The Eaſt-India company ſaw this, and that the 


Court preſſed them to make publick remonſtrances upon it, 
which gave a jealouſy of an ill ag under it: So they re- 
ſolved to proceed rather in à very flow negotiation, than in 
any thing that might give a handle to a rupture. 


* 
- 


I muſt now mix in ſomewhat with relation to my ſelf, The wach 
tips that the 


tho that may ſeem too inconſiderable to be put into. a ſeries of 


account of that which ſet me at liberty to go round ſome 
ep | Op | © Parts 
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Vienna, was a perpetual going backwards and forwards be- 1684 
tween the intereſts of France and Vienna; which depended q 


author met 


matters of ſuch importance. But it is neceflary to give ſome“ i. 
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1684 parts of Europe, and to ſtay for ſome years out of England 

! preached a lecture at St. Clements on the Thurſdays: But 

after the Lord Ruſſels death the King ſent an order to Dr. 

Haſcard, then Rector of the pariſh, to diſcharge me from 

it. I continued at the Rolls, avoiding very cautiouſly every 

thing that related to the publick: For I abhorred the mak- 

ing the pulpit a ſtage for venting of paſſion, or for the ſerv- 

ing of intereſts. There was a pariſh in London vacant, where 

the election lay in the inhabitants: And it was probable it 

would have fallen on me; tho* London was in ſo divided a 

ſtate, that every thing was managed by the ſtrength of par- 

ties. Yet the King, apprehending the choice might haye 

fallen on me, ſent a meſſage to them, to let them know, 

he would take it amiſs if they choſe me. Old Sir Harbotle 

| Grimſtone lived ſtill to the great indignation of the Court: 

| When the fifth of November, being gunpowder treaſon day, 

| came, in which we had always ſermons at the Chapel of 

| the Rolls, I beg'd the Maſter of the Rolls to excuſe me 

| then from preaching ; for that day led one to preach apainſt 
| 
| 
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Popery, and it was indecent not to do it. He ſaid, he 
would end his life as he had led it all along, in an open 
deteſtation of Popery. So, ſince Ifaw this could not be avoided, 
tho' I had not meddled with any point of Popery for above 
a year together, I reſolved, fince I did it fo ſeldom, to do 
it to purpoſe. I choſe for my text theſe words: Save me 
from the lows mouth, thou haft heard me from the horns of 
the unicorns. I made no reflection in my thoughts on the 
lion and unicorn, as being the two ſupporters of the King's 
ſcutcheon: (For I ever hated all points of that ſort, as 
a profanation of Scriptures:) But I ſhewed how well Popery 
might be compared to the lion's mouth, then open to de- 
vour us: And I compared our former deliverance from the 
extremities of danger to the being on the horn of a rhino-f 
ceros. And this leading me to the ſubject of the day, I men- |} 
tioned that wiſh of King James the firſt againſt any of his 
poſterity that ſhould endeavour to bring that religion in 
among us. This was immediately carried to the Court. But 
it only raiſed more anger againſt me; for nothing could 
be made of it. They talked moſt of the choice of the text, 
as levelled againſt the King's coat of arms. That had never 
been once in my thoughts. Lord Keeper North diverted the 
King from doing any thing on the- account of my ſermon. 
And ſo the matter ſlept till the end of the term. And then 
North writ: to the Maſter of the Rolls, that the King _ 
2414 2 crc 
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dered the Chapel of the Rolls as one of his own Chapels: 1684 
And, ſince he looked on me as a perſon diſaffected to his go- VV 
yernment, and had for that reaſon diſmiſſed me from his own - 
ſervice, he therefore required him not to ſuffer me to ſerve 
any longer in that Chapel. And thus all my ſervice in the 
Church was now ſtopt. For upon ſuch a publick declara- 
tion made againſt me, it was not fit for any Clergyman to 
make uſe of my aſſiſtance any more. And by theſe means I was 
ſet at liberty by the procurement of my enemies. So that 
did not abandon my poſt, either out of fear, or out of 
any giddineſs to ramble about Europe. But, being now un- 
der ſuch publick marks of jealouſy, and put out of a capa- 
city of ſerving God and the Church in the way of my func- 
tion, it ſeemed a prudent and a decent thing for me to with- 
draw my ſelf from that fury, which I ſaw was working ſo 
ſtrongly, and in ſo many repeated inſtances, againſt me. 
Theſe diſgraces from the Court were the occaſion of my 
going out of England; which both preſerved me from what I 
had reaſon to apprehend, when the Duke, by the change that 
hapned ſoon after, might have had it in his power to make me 
feel all that diſpleaſure, which had been growing upon him 
in a courſe of ſo many years againſt me; and it alſo put me 
in a way to do the greateſt ſervices I was capable of, both 
to the intereſt of religion, and of theſe Nations. So that 
what was intended as a miſchief to me proved my preſerva- 
tion, My employment at the Rolls would have fallen in 
courſe within a month, if the Court had delayed the put- 
ting me from it in ſuch an open manner; for that worthy 
man, Sir Harbotle Grimſione, died about Chriſtmas. Nature | 
ſunk all at once, he being then eighty two: He died, as | 
he had lived, with great piety and reſignation to the will of 
God. 8 e Ln 
There were two famous trials in Michaelmas term: Three Trials for 
women came and depoſed againſt Ry/well, a Preſbyterian Rel - | 
preacher, treaſonable words that he. had delivered at a Con- Haie. 1 
venticle. They ſwore to two or three periods, in which | 
they agreed ſo exactly together, that there was not the 
ſmalleſt variation in their depoſitions. Roſwell on the other 
hand made a ſtrong defence: He proved, that the witneſſes were 
leud and infamous perſons. He proved, that he had always 
been a loyal man, even in CromwelPs days; that he prayed 
conſtantly for the King in his family, and that in his ſer- 
mons he often inſiſted on the obligations to loyalty. And 
as for that ſermon, in which the witneſſes ſwore he deli- 
pow 7 N | vered 
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1684 vered thoſe words, he ſhewed what his text was, which the 
WYV witneſſes could not remember, as they remembred nothing 
elſe in his ſermon beſides the words they had depoſed. Thar 
text, and his ſermon upon it, had no relation to any ſuch 
matter. Several witneſſes who heard the ſermon, and ſome 

who writ it in ſhort hand, declared, he ſaid no ſuch words, 

nor any thing to that purpoſe. He offered his own notes 

to prove this further: But no regard was had to them. The 

women could not prove by any circumſtance that they were 

at his meeting; or that any perſon ſaw them there on that 

day. The words they ſwore againſt him were ſo groſs, that 

it was not to be imagined. any man in his-wits could ex- 

preſs himſelf ſo, were he ever ſo wickedly ſet, before a mix- 

ed aſſembly. It was alſo urged, that it was highly impro- 

bable, that three women could remember ſo long a period 

upon one ſingle hearing ; and that they ſhould all remember 

it ſo exactly, as to agree in the ſame depoſition, He of- 
| fered to put the whole upon this iſſue: He would pro- 
nounce a period, as long as that which they had ſworn, with 
his uſual tone of voice with which he preached, and then 
leave it to them to repeat it, if they could. I ſet down all 
this defence more particularly, that it may appear what a 
ſpirit was in that time; when a verdict could be brought in 
upon ſuch an evidence, and againſt ſuch a defence. Feferes 
urged the matter with his ordinary vehemence: He laid it 
for a foundation, that all preaching at Conventicles was trea- 
ſonable, and that this ought to diſpoſe the Jury to believe 
any evidence whatſoever upon that head, and that here were 
three poſitive concurring witneſſes: So the Jury brought him 
in guilty. And there was a ſhameful rejoycing upon this. 
It was thought, now Conventicles would be all ſuppreſſed by 
it; ſince any perſon that would witneſs that treaſonable words 
were delivered at them would be believed, how improbable 
ſoever it might be. But when the importance of the words 
came to be examined, by men learned in the law, they were 
found not to be treaſon by any ſtatute, So Roſwell moved 
for an arreſt of judgment, till Counſel ſhould be heard to 
that point, whether the words were treaſon, or not. In Hia- 
ney's caſe they refuſed to grant that, unleſs he would firſt 
_ confeſs the fact. And, tho' that was much cenſured, yet it was 
more doubtful, whether Council ought to be heard after the 
Jury had brought in the verdict. But the Ling was ſo 
ut out of countenance with the many ſtories that were 
—. him of his witneſſes, that the Attorney General had 
| orders 
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orders to yield to the arreſt of judgment; tho it had been 


more to the King's honour to have put an end to the buſi WWW 


neſs by a pardon. It was thought a good point gained, which 
might turn to the advantage of the ſubject, to allow that a 
point of law might be argued after conviction. The impu- 
dence of this verdict was the more ſhameful, ſince, tho' we 
had a Popiſh ſucceſſor in view, here was a precedent made, 
by which poſitive witneſſes, ſwearing to any thing as ſaid in 
a ſermon, were to be believed againſt ſo many probabilities, 


and ſo much proof to the contrary ; which might have been 
at another time very fatal to the Clergy. 


The other trial was of more importance to the Court. 
In Armſtrong's pocket, when he was taken, a letter was found 
writ by Hazes, a Banquier in London, directed to another 


name, which was believed a feigned one: In it credit was 
given him upon Haies's correſpondent in Holland for money: 


He was deſired not to be too laviſh: And he was promiſed, 
that he ſhould be ſupplied as he needed it. Here was an 
abetting of a man outlawed for treaſon. Much pains was 
taken on Hazes, both by perſuaſion and threatning, to induce 
him to diſcover that whole cabal of men, that, it ſeemed, 
joined in a common purſe to ſupply thoſe who had fled be- 
yond ſea on the account of the plot. And they hoped to 
know all Monmouth's friends; and either to have attainted 
them, or at leaſt to have fined them ſeverely for it. But 


Hates ſhewed a fidelity and courage far beyond what could 


have been expected from ſuch a man: So he was brought 


to a trial. He made a ſtrong defence. The letter was not 


exactly like his hand. It was not addrefled to Armſtrong, 
but to another perſon, from whom he perhaps had it. No 
entry was made of it in his books, nor of any ſum paid 
in upon it. But his main defence was, that a Banquier ex- 
amined into no perſon's concerns ; and therefore, when money 
or good ſecurity was brought him, he gave bills of exchange, 
or letters of credit, as they were deſired. Jefferies preſſed 
the Jury, in his impetuous way, to find Hazes guilty of high 
treaſon; becauſe, tho* there was not a witneſs againſt Hazes, 
but only preſumptions appeared upon the proof, yet, Jef- 
feries ſaid, it was proved by two witneſſes that the letter was 
found in Armſtrong's pocket; and that was ſufficient, the reſt 

dance. The little difference between 
the writing in the letter and his ordinary hand, was ſaid 
to be only a feint to hide it, which made him the more 
guilty. He required the Jury to bring him in guilty: 4a 
aid, 
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1634 ſaid, that the King's life and ſafety depended upon this trial: 


WY 


Strange 
practices, 
and very un- 
becoming a 
King. 


So that if they did it not, they expoſed the King to a new 
Rye-Plot; with other extravagancies, with which his fury 
prompted him. But a Jury of merchants could not be 
wrought up to this pitch. So he was acquitted, which mor- 
tified the Court a little: For they had reckoned, that now 
Juries were to be only a point of form in a trial, and that 
they were always to find bills as they were directed. 

A trial in a matter of blood came on after this. A Gen- 
tleman of a noble family being at a publick ſupper with 
much company, ſome hot words paſt between him and an- 
other Gentleman, which raiſed a ſudden quarrel, none but 
three perſons being engaged in it. Swords were drawn, and 
one was killed out-right: But it was not certain by whoſe 
hand he was killed: So the other two were both indited up- 
on it. The proof did not carry it beyond manſlaughter, 
no marks of any precedent malice appearing. Yet the young 
Gentleman was prevailed on to confeſs the indictment, and 
to let ſentence paſs on him for murder; a pardon being pro- 
miſed him if he ſhould do ſo, and he being threatned with 
the utmoſt rigour of the law if he ſtood upon his defence. 
After the ſentence had paſt, it appeared on what deſign he 
had been practiſed on. It was a rich family, and not well af- 
fe&ed to the Court: So he was told that he muſt pay well 
for his pardon: And it coſt him 16000 J; of which the King 
had the one half, the other half being divided between two 
Ladies that were in great favour. It is a very ill thing for 
Princes to ſuffer themſelves to be prevailed on by importu- 
nities to pardon blood, which cries for vengeance. Yet an 
eaſineſs to importunity is a feebleneſs of good nature, and 
ſo is in it ſelf leſs criminal. But it is a monſtrous per- 
verting of juſtice, and a deſtroying the chief end of govern- 


ment, which is the preſervation of the people, when their 


blood is ſet to ſale; and that not as a compenſation to the 
family of the perſon murdered, but to the Prince himſelf, 
and to ſome 7 are in favour with bim upon unworthy ac- 
counts: And it was robbery if the Gentleman was innocent. 

Another thing of a ſtrange nature hapned about this time. 
The: Earl of Clancarty in Ireland, when he died, had left his 


Lady the guardian of his children. It was one of the no- 


bleſt and richeſt families of the Iriſh Nation, which had al- 


ways been Papiſts. But the Lady was a Proteſtant. And 


ſhe, being afraid to truſt the education of her ſon to He- 
land, tho' in Proteſtant hands, conſidering the danger he 
2 | might 
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might be in frotn his kindred of that religion, brought him 1684 
over to Oxford, and put him in FelÞs hands, who was bot 


Biſhop of Oxford and Dean of Chriſt Church; where ſhe 


reckoned he would be fafe. Lord Clancarty had an uncle, 
Coll. Maccarty, who was in moſt things, where his religion 
was not concerned, a man of honour. So he, both to per- 
vert his nephew, and to make His own court, got the King 
to write to the Bifhop of Oxford to let the young Lord come 
up, and ſee the diverſions of the Town in the Chriftmas time; 


to which the Biſhop did too eafily confent. When he came 


to Town, he, being then at the age of conſent, was mar- 
ried to one of the Lord Hunderlands daughter. And fo he 
broke thro? all his education, and ſoon after turned Papiſt. 
Thus the King fuffered hitnfelf to be made an inſtrument in 
one of the greateſt of crimes, the taking an infant out of the 
hand of a guardian, and marrying him ſecretly; againſt 
which the laws of all nations have taken cate to provide 
very effectually. But this leads me into a further view of 
the deſigns at Court. | 8858 


The Earl ef Rochefter grew weary of the infignificant place Pepi em- 


5 5 . . a | | 4 -, pl 
of Ptefident; which procured him neither confidence nor de- Trland 


pendance. And, ſince the government of Heland was the 
greateſt poſt next to the Treafury, he obtaitred by the Duke's 
favour to be named Lord Lieutenant of [reland. The King 


ſeemed to be ſouncaſy with him, that he was glad to fend him 


away from the Court. And the King intended to begin in his 
perſon a new method in the government of 7reland. For- 
merly the Lords Lieutenants were Generals of the army, as 


„ 


as 
well as the Governors of the Kingdom. Their iarereft in 
recommending to poſts in the army, and the giving the 
commiſſions 2 them, brought the army into their depen- 
dance, and encreaſed the profits of their Secretaries. It was 
how ſuggeſted by Lord Surderlang, that this was too mach 
in one perſon: And therefore he ptopoſed, that there ſhould 
be a General of the army, independent on the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and who ſhould be a check upon him: When there 
vere but a few troops kept up there, it might be more rea- 
ſonable to leave them in the Lord Lieutenant's hands: But 
now that an army was kept, it ſeemed roo much to put 
that, as well as the civil adminiſtration of the Kingdom, 
into the power of one man. In this the Earl of Sunderland's de- 
ſign was, to keep that Kingdom in a dependance upon himſelf, 
And he told the King, that if he thought that was a good 


1 maxim 


ed in 


we” . 4 
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1684 maxim for the government of Ireland, he ought to begin it 
 UTYV. when a creature of his own was ſent thither, who had not 


matter with that Lord, So he ſaw by that how little fate a 
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ſuch a right to diſpute points of that kind with him, as an- 
cient noblemen might pretend to. Lord Rochefter was much 
mortified with this. He ſaid, the chief Governor of [reland 
could not be anſwerable for the peace of that Kingdom, if 
the army was not in a 129 8 him. Yet little re- 
gard was had to all that he could object to this new me- 
thod; for the King ſeemed to be the more pleaſed with it, 
becauſe it afflicted him ſo much. The firſt inſtance, in which 
the King intended to begin the immediate dependance of 
the Iriſh army on himſelf, was not ſo well choſen, as to make 
it generally acceptable: Forit was, that Coll. Maccarty was 
to have a regiment there, He had a regiment in the Hench 
ſervice for ſeveral years, and was called home upon that ap- 
pearance that we had put on. of engaging with the allies in a 
war with France in the year 1678. The Popiſh plot had kept the 
King from employing him for ſome years, in which the Court 
wasin ſome management with the Nation, But now that being at 


an end, the King intended to. employ him, 15 this ac- 
ceptable ſervice he had done with relation to 
„ e King ſpoke of it to Lord Halifax: And he, as he told 


is nephew. 


me, aſked the King, if 1 that was to govern ac- 
cording to law. The King anſwered, he was not tied up 


by. the laws of Ireland, as he was by the laws of England. 


Lord Halifax offered to argue that point with any perſon 
that aſſerted it before him: He ſaid, that army was raiſed 
by a Proteſtant Parliament, to ſecure the Proteſtant intereſt: 
And would the King give occaſion to any to ſay, that where 
his hands were not bound up, he would ſhew all the favour 
he could. to the Papiſts? The King anſwered, he did not 
trouble himſelf with what people ſaid, or would ſay. Lord 


Halifax replied to this, that it was a juſt piece of greatneſs 


in the King not to mind what his enemies ſaid ; but he hoped 
he would never deſpiſe what his friends ſaid, eſpecially when 
they ſeemed to have reaſon on their fide: And he wiſhed 


the King would chooſe rather to make up Maccarty's loſles 


for his ſervice in penſions, and other favours, than in a 
way that would raiſe ſo. much clamour and jealouſy. In all 
this Lord Halifax only offered his advice to the King, up- 


on the King's beginning the diſcourſe with him. Vet the 


King told it all to Maccariy; who came and expoſtulated the 


man 
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man was, who ſpoke freely to the King, when he croſſed 1684 
the King's own inclinations. „ 9 
There was a great expectation in the Court of France, Suſpicions 
that at this time the King would declare himſelf a Papilt. — a 
They did not keep the ſecret very carefully there: For the timfelfa 
Archbiſhop of Rbeims had ſaid to my ſelf, that the King 2 
was as much theirs as his brother was, only he had not 
ſo much conſcience. This I reported to Lord Halifax 
to tell the King. Whether he did it, or not, I know not. 
But it was written over at this time from Paris, that the 
King of France had ſaid at his levee, or at table, that a 
great thing would quickly break out in England with relati- 
on to religion. The occaſion of that was afterwards better 
known. One of our Eafi-[ndia ſhips had brought over one 
of the Miſhonaries of Siam, who was a man of a warm ima— 
gination, and who talked of his having converted and bap- 
tized many thouſands in that Kingdom. He was well 
received at Court: And the King diverted himſelf with hear- 
ing him relate the adventures, and other paſlages of his tra- 
vels. Upon this encouragement he deſired a private audience; 
in which in a very inflamed ſpeech, and with great vehe- 
mence, he preſſed the King to return into the boſom of 
the Church. The King entertained this civilly, and gave 
bim thoſe anſwers, that he, not knowing the King's way, 
took them for ſuch ſteps and indications, as made him con- 
clude the thing was very near done: And upon that he writ 
to P. de la Chaiſe, that they would hear the news of the 
King's converſion very quickly. The Confeſſor carried the 
news to the King; who, not doubting it, gave the ge- 
2 hint of that great turn, of which he was then full of 

—S . | 

That Prieſt was directed by ſome to apply himſelf to 
Lord Halifax, to try if he could convert him. Lord Hali- 
fax told me, he was ſo vain and ſo weak a man, that none 
could be converted by him, but ſuch as were weary of their 
religion, and wanted only a pretence to throw it off, Lord 
Haliſax put many queſtions to him, to which he made ſuch 
ſimple anſwers, as furniſhed that Lord with many very lively 
allies upon the converſions ſo much boaſted of, as made by 
ſuch men. Lord Halifax aſked him, how it came that, ſince 
the King of Siam was ſo favourable to their religion , 
they had not converted him? The Miſſionary upon that 
told him, that the King had faid, he would not examine 
into the truth of all that they had told him concerning Jeſus 
| Chriſt : 


3 
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of their religion had left a 
_ his followers; he defired they would apply that to himſelf: 


would perhaps have given him a full conviction. This put 


1685 


P 


A new 
ſcheme of 


government. 


The HISTORY of the Reign 
in. He cheught it was dot redfonable- to forſake the re- 
ligion of his fathers, unleſs he faw good grounds to juſ- 
tify rhe change: And, fince they pretended that the author 
er of working miracles with 


I 


He had a palſey both in his arm, and in his leg: And if 
they could deliver Him from that, he promiſed to them he 
would — immediately. Upon which the Miffionary ſaid, 
that the Biſhop, who was the head of that miſſion, was bold 
enough (% e hard}; were the PtieſF's own words) to under- 
take it. A day was ſet for it. And the Biſhop, with 
his Prieſt and forme orhets, came to the King. And after 
ſome prayers; the King told them; he felt ſome heat and 
morioti in his drm; but the palſey was more rodted in his 
thigh: So he deſired the Biſhop would go on, and finiſh that 
which was (6 happily begun. The Biſhop thought he had 
ventuted endugh, and would engage no further; but told 
the King, that ſince their God had made one ſtep towards 
him, he miſt take the next to God, atid at leaſt meet him 
half way: But the King was obſtinate, and would have the 
miracle fiſhed bef6re. ke would charge. On the other 
hand the Biſhop ſtood his ground. And ſo the matter went 
| fo futther. Upon which Lord Halliſus ſaid, ſince the King 
was ſuch an infidel, they oaghe to have prayed the palſey 
inte his afm again, as well as they prayed it out: Other- 
wife, ere was à miracle loſt on an obſtinate infidel: And, 
if the palſey had immediately returned into his arm, that 


the Miſſionafy into ſotne confuſion. And Lord Halifax re- 
peated it béth to the King and to the Duke with that air 
of contempt, that the Duke was highly provoked by it: And 
the Prieſt appeated at Coutt no more. 

There was at this time a new ſcheme formed, that very 
robably would have for ever broken the King and the 
Duke. But h6w it was laid was ſo great a ſecret, that I could 
nevet penetfare into it. It was laid at Lady Portſmouth's. 
Barillos and Lord Swithrland were the eehief managers of it. 
Lord Godblphin Was alſo in it. The Duke of Monmouth came 


over ſettetly. © And tho' he did not fee the King, yet he 
went back very well pleaſed with his journey. But he never 
told his teafofi to any that 1 know of. Mr. May of the privy 
putſe told 'me, that he was told there was a deſign to break 
Gut, with which he himſelf would be well pleaſed: And when 
alled on to come and manage 


N 


it Was ripe, He | wis to be © ; 
| E 2 ; ” 


the King's temper, which ne man underſtood: better than he 1685 
did; for he had been bred about the King ever ſince he 


Was a child: And: by his poſt he was 1n the ſecret of all his 
amours; but was contrary to his notions in every thing elle, 


government; Yet he was ſo true to the King in that leud 


confidence in which he employed him, that the King had 
charged him never to preſs him in any thing ſo as to provoke: 
him. By this means he kept all this while much at a diſ- 


tance; for he would not enter into any diſcourſe with the 


King on matters of ſtate, till the King began with him. 


And he told me, he knew by the King's way things were 


not yet ** ripe, nor he thoroughly fixed on the deſign. 
That with which they were to begin was, the ſending the 
Duke to Scotland. And it was generally believed, that if the 
two brothers ſhould be once parted, they would never meet. 
again. The King ſpoke. to the Duke concerning his going 
to Scotland: And he anſwered, that there was no occaſion for 


it: Upon which the King replied, that. either the Duke mult. 


go, or that he himſelf would. go thither. | 

The King was obſerved to be more than ordinarily pen- 
five. And his fondneſs to. Lady Portſmouth jncreaſed, and 
broke out in very indecent inſtances. The Grand Prior of 
France, the Duke of Yendome's brother, had made ſome ap- 
plications to that Lady, with which the King was highly 
offended. It was ſaid, the King came in on a ſudden, and. 
ſaw that which provoked him: So he commanded him im- 


mediately to go out of England. Yet after that the King: 


carefled her in the view. of all people, which he had never 
done on any occaſion or to any perſon formerly. The King. 
was obſerved. to be colder and more reſerved to the Duke 
than ordinary. But what was under all this was ſtill a deep 
ſecret. | Lord Halifax was let into no part of it. He ſtill 


went on againſt Lord Rocheſter. He complained in Coun- 


cil, that there were many razures in the books of the Trea- 


fury, and that ſeveral leaves were cut out of thoſe books; 
And he moved the King to go to the Treaſury chamber, 
that the books might be laid before him, and that he might 
judge of the matter upon fight, So the King named the 
next Monday. And it was then expected, that the Earl of 


Rocheſter would have been turned out of all, if not ſent to the 


Tower. And a meſſage was ſent to Mr. May, then at Wind-. 


Jar, to deſire him to come to Court that day, which it was ex- 
os #2 02 Pe. 
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| enerally three or four 
hours a day in the Park; which he » commonly fo faſt 

char as it was really an exerciſe to himſelf, ſo it was a trouble 
to all about him to hold up with him. In the ſtate the King 
was in, he not being able to walk, ſpent much of his time in 
his laboratory, and was running a proceſs for the fixing of Mer- 
cury. On the firſt of February, being a Sanday, he eat little all 
day, and came to Lady Port/mouth at night, and called for 
4 portinger of ſpoon meat. It was made too ſtrong for his 
ſtomach. So he eat little of it: And he had an unquiet 
night. In the morning one Dr. King, a Phyſician, and a 
Chymiſt, came, as he had been ordered, to wait on him. All 
the King's diſcourſe to him was ſo broken, that he could 
not underſtand what he meant. And the Doctor concluded, 
he was under ſome great diſorder, either in his mind, or in 
His Body. The Docter amazed at this, went out, and meet- 
ing with Lord Peterborough, he faid, the King was in a 
ſtrange humour, for he did not fpeak one word of ſenſe. 
Lord Pererborough deſired he would go in again to the bed- 
chamber, which he did. And he was ſcarce come in, when 
the King, who ſeemed all the while to be in great confuſi- 
on, fell down all of a ſudden in a fit like an apoplexy: He 
Iboked black, and his eyes turned in his head. The phyſi- 
cian, who had been formerly an eminent Surgeon, faid, it 
Was impoſſible to fave the King's life, if one minute was loſt: 
He would rather venture on the rigour of the law, than leave 
the King to periſh. And ſo he let him blood. The King 
came out of that fit: And the phyſicians approved what Dr. 
King had done: Upon which the Privy Council ordered him 
a thouſand pound, which yet was never paid him. Tho' 
the King came out of that be, et the effecks of it hung ſtill 
upon him, ſo that he was much oppreſſed. And the phyli- 
cians did very much apprehend the retutn of another fit, 
atid that it would carry him off: So they looked on him as 
a dead mai. The Bifhop of London ſpoke a little to him, 
to difpofe him to prepare for whatever might be before him; 
to which the Kiüg anfwered for a word. But that was im- 
pared partly ts the * "way of ſpeaking, and 
Laa to the ill opinion they had of him at Court, as too 


returned. And then the phyſicians told the Duke, that the 


chamber. And when he was told what was to be done, he 


tion. All muſt have been performed very fi 


foul; and that he aſked him, if he would have him declare 
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buſy in oppoſition to Popery. Sancroft made a very weighty 1685 
exhortation to him; in which he uſed a good degree of free 
dom, which he ſaid was neceſſary, fince he was going to be 

judged by one who was no reſpecter of perſons. To him 

the King made no anſwer neither; nor yet to Ren, tho the 

moſt in 1 with him of all the Biſhops. Some imputed 

this to an inſenſibility; of which too viſible an inſtance ap- 

peared, ſince Lady Por:/mouth ſat in the bed taking care of 

him as a wife of a huſband. Others gueſſed truer, that it would 


appear he was of another religion. On Thur/ay a ſecond fit 


King was not like to live a day to an end. 

The Duke immediately ordered Hudleſton, the Prieft that He received | 
had a great hand in ſaving the King at Worceſter fight, (for — 3 
which he was excepted out of all ſevere acts that were made 2 Popit 


againſt Prieſts,) to be brought to the lodgings under the bed- 858 


was in great confuſion, for he had no hoſtie about him. 
But he went to another Prieſt, that lived in the Court, who 
gave him the pix with an hoſtie in it. But that poor Prieſt 
was ſo frighted, that he run ont of Vyhneball in ſuch 
haſte that he ſtruck againſt a poſt, and ſeemed to be in a fit 
of madneſs with fear. As ſoon as Hudleſton had prepared every 
thing that was neceflary, the Duke whilpered the King in the 
ear. Upon that the King ordered that all who were in the 
bedchamber ſhould withdraw, except the Earls of Bath, and 
Feverſham: And the door was double locked. The compa- 
ny was kept out half an hour: Only Lord Feverſham opened 
the door once, and called for a glaſs of water, Cardinal 
Howard told me at Rome, that Hudleflon, according to the 
relation that he ſent thither , made the King go thro? ſome 
acts of contrition, and, after ſuch a confeſſion as ihe could 
then make, he gave him abſolution and the other Sacraments. 
The hoſtie ſtuck in his throat: And that was the occafion of 
calling for a glaſs of water. He alſo gave him extream Unc- 
tic very ſuperficially, fince 
it was fo ſoon ended. But the King ſeemed to be at great 
eaſe upon it. It was given out, that the King ſaid to Hudle- 

on, that he had faved him twice, firſt his body, and now his 

bimlelf ro be of their Church. But it ſeems he was prepared 

for this, and ſo diverted the King from ät; and ſaid, he took 

it upon him to fatisfy the world in that particular. But tho 

by the princifles of all religions whatſbe der he ought 3 

| 7 oblige 
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1685 obliged him to make open profeſſion of his religion, yet, it 
SV. ſeems, the conſequences of that were apprehended; for with- 
out doubt that poor Prieſt acted by the directions that were 

given him. The company was ſuffered to come in. And the 

King went thro' the agonies of death with a calm and a 
conſtancy, that amazed all who were about him, and knew 

how. he had lived. This made ſome conclude, that he had 

made a will, and that his quiet was the effect of that. Xen 
applied himſelf. much to the awaking the King's conſcience. 

He: ſpoke with a great elevation, both of thought and expreſ- 

ſion, like a. man inſpired, as thoſe who were preſent told me. 

He reſumed the matter often, and pronounced many ſhort eja- 

. culations and prayers, which affected all that were preſent, ex- 
coept him that was the moſt concerned, who ſeemed to take 

no notice of him, and made no anſwers to him. He preſ- 

ſed the King fix or ſeven times to receive the Sacrament. 

But the King always declined it, ſaying, he was very weak. 

A table with the elements upon it ready to be conſecrated was 
brought into the room; which occaſioned a report to be then 
ſpread about, that he had received it. Ken prefled him to 
declare that he deſired it, and that he died in the Commu- 

nion of the Church of England. To that he anſwered no- 
thing. Ken aſked; him, if he deſired abſolution of his fins. 

It ſeems the King, if he then thought any thing at all, thought 

that would do him no hurt. S0 Ken pronounced it over 

him: For which he was blamed, ſince the King expreſſed no ſenſe 

or ſorrow for his paſt life, nor any purpoſe of amendment. 

It was thought to be a proſtitution of the peace of the Church, 

to give it to one, who, after a life led as the King's had been, 
ſeemed to harden himſelf againſt every thing that could be ſaid 

to him. Ken was alſo cenſured for another piece of indecen- 

cy: He preſented the Duke of Richmond, Lady Portſmouth's 

ſon, to be bleſſed by the King. Upon this ſome that were 

in the room cried out, the King was their common father. 

And upon that all kneeled down for his bleſſing, which he 
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ave them. The King ſuffered much inwardly, and ſaid, 
= was burnt up within; of which he complained often, but 
up to heaven's gates, which was the only word favouring of 
religion that he was heard to ſpeak. 


: 


* 
> ” 


le gathered all his ſtren gri to ſpeak his laſt words to the 
Duke, to which every one hearkned with great attention. He 
expreſled' his Kindneſs to him, and that he now. delivered all 
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ith over and over again to him. He ſaid, he had always 


loved her, and he loved her now to the laſt; and beſought the 
Duke, in as melting words as he could fetch out, to be very 
kind to her and to her ſon. He recommended his other chil- 
dren to him: And concluded, let not poor Nelly ſtarve; that 
was Mrs. Guyn. But he ſaid nothing of the Queen, nor any 


one word of his people; or of his ſervants: Nor did he ſpeak 


one word of religion, or concerning the payment of his debts; 
tho' he left behind him about 90000 guineas, which he had 
gathered, either out of the privy purſe, or out of the money which 
was ſent him from France, orby other methods; and which he had 
kept ſo ſecretly that no perſon whatſoever knew any thing of it. 
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He continued in the agony till Friday at eleven a clock; His death. 


being the ſixth of February 1684; and then died in the fifty 
fourth year of his age, after he had reigned, if we reckon from 
his father's death, thirty ſix years, and eight days; or, if we 
reckon from his Reſtoration, twenty four years, eight months, 
and nine days. There were many very apparent ſuſpicions of 
his being poiſoned: For tho' the firſt acceſs looked like an 
apoplexy, yet it was plain in the progreſs of it that it was no 
apoplexy. When his body was opened, the phyſicians who 
viewed it were, as it were, led by thoſe who might ſuſpect 
the truth to look upon the parts that were certainly ſound: 
But both Lower and Needham, two famous phyſicians, told 
me, they plainly diſcerned two or three blew ſpots on the out- 
ſide of the ſtomach. Needham called twice to have it open- 

ed: But the ſurgeons ſeemed not to hear him. And when he 
moved-it the ſecond time, he, as he told me, heard Lower 
lay to one that ſtood next him, Needham: will undo us, calling 
thus to have the ſtomach opened, for he may ſee they will not 
do it. They were diverted to look to ſomewhat elſe: And 
when they returned to look upon the ſtomach, it was carried 
away: So that it was never viewed. Le Feore, a French phy- 


ſician, told me, he ſaw a blackneſs: in the thoulder : Upon 


which he made an inciſion, and ſaw it was all mortified. 
Hort, another phyſician, who was a Papiſt, but after a form 
of his own, did very much ſuſpect foul dealing: And he had 
talked more freely of it, than any of the Proteſtants durſt 


do at that time. But he was not long after taken ſuddenly 


ill upon a large draught of wormwood wine which he had drunk 
in the houſe of a Popiſh patient, that lived near the Tower, 
who had ſent for him, of which he died. And; as he ſaid to 
Lower, Millington, and ſome other phyſicians, he believed 
that he himſelf was poiſoned for his having ſpoken ſo freely of 


\% 
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168 5 the King's death. The King's body was indecently negleg-.. 
WY V ed. Some parts of his inwards; and ſome pieces of the fat, were 
left in the water in which they were waſhed: All which were 
ſo careleſily looked after, that the water being poured out at a 
ſcullery hole that went to a drain, in the mouth of which a 
prate lay, theſe were ſeen lying on the grate many days af- 
ter. His funeral was very mean. He did not lie in ſtate: No 
mournings were given: And the: expence of it was not equal 
wo what an ordinary Nobleman's funeral will rife to. Many 
upon this ſaid, that he deſerved better from his brother, than 
to be thus ungratefully treated in ceremonies. that are publick, 
and that make an impreſſion on thofe who ſee them, and who 
will make ſevere obſervations and inferences. upon ſuch omiſ- 
fions. But ſince I have mentioned the fuſpicions of poiſon, 
as the cauſe of his death, I muſt add, that I never heard any 
lay thoſe ſuſpicions on his brother. But his dying fo critical- 
ly, as it were in the minute in which he ſeemed to begin a turn 
of affairs, made it to be generally the more believed, and that 
the Papiſts had done it, either by the means of ſome of Lady 
Poriſinouib's ſervants, or, as ſome fancied, by poiſoned ſnuff; for 
ſo many of the ſmall veins of the brain were burſt, that the 
brain was in great diſorder, and no judgment could be made 
concerning it. To this I ſhall add a very ſurpriſing ſtory, * 
that I had in November 1709 from Mr. Henly of Hampſhire. 
He told me, that, when the Ducheſs of Portſinouth came over 
to England in the year 1699, he heard, that ſhe had talked 
as if King Charles had been poiſoned ; which he deſiring to have 
from her own mouth, ſhe gave him this account of it. She 
was always preſſing the King to make both himſelf and his 
people eaſy, and to come to a full agreement with his Parlia- 
ment: And he was come to a final reſolution of ſending away 
his brother, and of calling a Parliament ; which was to be ex- 
ecuted the next day after he fell into that fit of which he died. 
She was put upon the ſecret, and ſpoke of it to no perſon alive, 
but to her Confeſſor: But the Confeſſor, ſhe believed, told it to 
ſome, who ſeeing what was to follow took that wicked courſe 
to prevent it. Having this from ſo worthy a perſon, as I have 
ſet it down without adding the leaſt circumſtance to it, I thought 
it too important not to be mentioned in this hiſtory. It diſcovers 
| both the knavery of Confeſſors, and the practices of Papilts, 
fo evidently, that there is no need of making any further 
reflections on it. FO Ji ee e ee T9) . 
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of King GHARBESIE 611 
Thus lived and died King Charles. the ſecond. He was 1685 
the greateſt inſtance in hiſtory of. the various, revolutions, oF I 
«hich any one. man ſeemed capable. He was bred up, the ter 
erſt twelve years of his life, with the ſplendor that became, 
the heir of ſo great a Crown. After that he paſt thro? eigh- 
teen years in great inequalities, unhappy. in the war, in the 
loſs of his Father, and of the Crown of Eng land. Scotland 
did not only receive. him, tho? upon terms ny of digeſti- 
on, but made an attempt upon England for him, tho' a fee- 
bis. one. He loſt the battle of Morceſter with too much in- 
difference: And then he ſhewed more care, of his perſon, than 
became one who had ſo much at ſtake. He wandered about. 
England for ten weeks after that, hiding from place to place. 
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But, under all the apprehenſions he had. then upon him, he 


ſhewed a temper fo careleſs, and ſo much turned to levity, 
that he was then diverting himſelf with, little houſhold ſports, . 
in as unconcerned a manner, as if he had made no loſs, and, 
had. been in no danger at all. He got at laſt out of Eng- 
land. But he had been obliged to ſo many, who had been, 
Faithful to. big, and careful of him, that he {eee ed Aae 
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at Paris, 7 hs or Bruſſel he never fremed to 1 any des 
to heart. He purſued all his diverſions, and irregular plea- 
ſures, in a free carrier; and ſeemed to be as ſerene under the 
loſs of a Crown, as the greateſt Philoſopher could have been. 
Nor did he willingly hearken to any of thoſe projects, with 
which he often complained that his Chancellor perſecuted him, 
That in which he ſeemed moſt concerned was, to find money 
for ſupporting his expence. And it was often ſaid, that, if 
Cromwell would have compounded the matter, and have. given 
him a good round penſion, that he might haye been induced 
to reſign bis title to him. During his exile he delivered him- 
ſelf fo entirely to his pleaſures, that he became incapable of 
application. He ſpent little of his time in reading or ſtudy, 
and yet leſs in thinking. And, in the fate his affairs were then 
in, he accuſtomed himſelf to ay to very perſon, and upon all 
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1685 oceaions, bdbich hethought' would pleaſe moſt: 80 that 


en opimon of mankind, that he thought the great art 
_  _offiving and governing was, to manage all things and all per- 
ſons with a depth of craft and diſſimulation. And in that few 
men in the world could put on the appearances of ſincerity 
better than he could: Under which ſo much artifice was uſual- 
ly hid, that in concluſion he could deceive none, for all were 
become miſtruſtful of him. He had great vices, but ſcarce 
any vertues to correct them: He had in him ſome vices that 
were leſs hurtful, which corrected his more hurtful ones. He 
Was during the active part of life given up to ſloth and lewd- 
neſs to ſuch a degree, that he hated buſineſs, and could not 
bear the engaging in any thing that gave him much trouble, 
or put him under any conſtraint. And, tho? he deſired to be- 
come abſolute, and to overturn both our religion and our laws, 
yet he would neither run the riſque, nor give himſelf the trou- 
ble, which ſo great a deſign required. He had an appearance 
of gentleneſs in his outward deportment: But he ſeemed to 
have no bowels nor tenderneſs in his nature: And in the end 
of his life he became cruel. He was apt to forgive all crimes, 
even blood it ſelf: Vet he never forgave any thing that was 


3 


done againſt himſelf, after his firſt and general act of indem- 
nity, Which was to be reckoned as done rather upon maxims 
of ſtate than inclinations of mercy. He delivered himſelf up WM 
to à moſt enormous courſe of vice, without any ſort of re- 
ſtraint, even from the conſideration of the neareſt rela- WM 
tions: The moſt ſtudied extravagancies that way ſeemed, to the 
very laſt, to be much delighted in, and purſued by him. He 
had the art of making all people grow fond of him at firſt, 
by a ſoftneſs in his whole way of converſation, as he was cer- 
tainly the beſt bred man of the age. But when it appeared 
how little could be built on his promiſe, they were cured of 
the fondneſs that he was apt to raiſe in them. When he ſaw 

© young men of quality, 80 had ſomething more than ordi- 
Hary in them; he drew them about him, and ſet himſelf to 
corrupt them both in religion and morality ; in which he proved 
0 thiba pily ſucceſsful; that he left England much changed at 

His death from what he Had found it at his Reſtoration. He lov- 
echte talk over all the ſtöries of his life to every new man that 

Tame about him. His ſtay in roland, and the ſhare he had in 
te War of Baris, in carrying meſſages from the one ſide to the 
Stber were lis common? topicks. He went over theſe in 2 
: ver guacefil männer; but ſo often, and fo copioully, that all 
"200111250 7. he a £ - thoſe 
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Which drew a ſevere jeſt from Wilmer, Earl of Rocheſter. 


He ſaid, he wondred to ſee a man have ſo good a memory 


as to repeat the ſame ſtory without loſing the leaſt circum- 


ſtance, and yet not remember that he had told it to the ſame 
perſons the very day before. This made him fond of ſtrangers ; 


for they hearkned to all his often repeated ſtories, and went 


away as in a rapture at ſuch an uncommon condeſcenſion in a 
King. 

His perſon and temper, his vices as well as his fortunes, re- 
ſemble the character that we have given us of Tiberius ſo much, 
that it were eaſy to draw the parallel between them. Tiberius 
baniſhment, and his coming afterwards to reign, makes the 


compariſon in that reſpe& come pretty near. His hating of 


buſineſs, and his love of pleaſures; his raiſing of favourites, and 


truſting them entirely; and his pulling them down, and hat- 
ing them exceſſively ; his art of covering deep deſigns, par- 


ticularly of revenge, with an appearance of ſoftneſs, brings 
them ſo near a likeneſs, that I did not wonder much to ob- 
ſerve the reſemblance of their face and perſon. At Rome I 
ſaw one of the laſt ſtatues made for Tiberius, after he had loſt 
his teeth. But, bating the alteration which that made, it was 
ſo like King Charles, that Prince Borghe/e, and S;gninr Domi- 
nico to whom it belonged, did agree with me in thinking that 
it looked like a ſtatue made for him. Hs 
Few things ever went near his heart. The Duke of Gloceſ- 
ters death ſeemed to touch him much. But thoſe who knew 
him beſt thought it was, becauſe he had loſt him by whom 


only he could have balanced the ſurviving brother, whom he 


| hated, and yet embroiled all his affairs to preſerve the ſucceſſion 


to him. 

His ill conduct in the firſt Dutch war, and thoſe terrible ca- 
lamities of the plague, and fire of London, with that loſs and 
reproach which he ſuffered by the inſult at Chatham, made all 
people conclude there was a curſe upon his government. His 
throwing the publick hatred at that time upon Lord Clarendon 
was both unjuſt.and ungrateful. And when his people had 


brought him out of all his difficulties upon his entring into the 


triple alliance, his ſelling that to France, and his e on 


the ſecond Dutch war with as little colour as he had for the firſt; 


his beginning it with the attempt on the Durch Smirna; fleet; 


7 R : the 


6135 


thoſe who had been long accuſtomed to them grew weary of 1685 
them: And when he entred on thoſe ſtories they uſually wit 
drew: So that he often began them in a full audience, and before 

he had done there were not above four or five left about him: 
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 impudent ſtraitis of fattery addreſſes were penned during his 


committed, and how they ought to be corrected, as if he had 


| maſter or deceive his ſubjects by his own ſtrength and manage- 


the (hitting ap the Exchequer ; and his declaration for tolera- 
tion, which was a ftep for the introduction of Popery - make 


ſach à chain of black actions, flowing from blacker deſigns, 
that it amazed thoſe who had known all this to ſee with whar 


life, and yet more groſſiy after his death. His contributing 
fo much to the railing the greatneſs of France, chiefly at ſea 
was fuch an error, that it could not flow from want of thought, 
or of true ſenſe. Nouvigny told me, he deſired that all the me. 
thods the French took in the increaſe and conduct of their na- 
val force might be ſent him. And, he ſaid, he ſeemed to ſtudy 
them with concern and zeal. He ſhewed what errors they 


been a Viceroy to France, rather than a King that ought to have 
watched over and prevented the progreſs they made, as the 
greateſt of all the miſchiefs that could happen to him or to his 
people. They that judged the moſt favourably of this, thought 
it was done out of revenge to the Duich, that, with the aſſiſ- 
tance of ſo great a fleet as France could join to his own, he 
might be able to deſtroy them. But others put a worſe con- 
ſtruction on it; and thought, that 5 he could not quite 


ment, he was willing to help forward the greatneſs of the French 
at ſea, that by their aſſiſtance he might more certainly ſubdue 
his own people; according to what was generally believed to 
have fallen Tom Lord Clifford, that, if the King muſt be in a 
dependance, it was better to pay it to a great and generous 
King, than to five hundred of his own inſolent ſubjects. 
Nos part of his character looked wickeder, as well as mean- 
er, than that he, all the while that he was profeſſing to be of 
the Church of England, expreſſing both zeal and affection to 
it, was yet ſecretly reconciled to che Church of Rome: Thus, 
mocking God and deceiving the world with ſo groſs a preva- 
rication. And his not having the honeſty or courage to own 
it at the laſt: His not ſhewing any ſign of the leaſt re- 
morſe for his ill led life, or any tenderneſs either for his ſub- 
jects in general, or for the Queen and his ſervants: And his re- 
commending only his miſtreſſes and their children to his bro- 
ther's care, would have been a ſtrange concluſion to any other's 
life, but was well enough fuited to all the other parts of his. 
The two papets found in his ſtrong box concerning religi- 
on, and afterwitds publiſhed by his brother, looked like ſtudy 
and reaſoning, Teunſſon told me, he faw the original in Pe- 
p Hand, to whom King James traſted them for ſome ny 
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They were interlined in ſeveral places. And the interlinings 1685 
ſeemed to be writ in a hand different from that in which the 


papers were writ. But he was not ſo well acquainted with the 
' King's hand, as to make any judgment in the matter, whe- 
ther they were writ by him or not. All that knew him, 
when they read them, did without any ſort of doubting con- 
clude, that he never compoſed them: For he never read the 
Scriptures, nor laid things together, further than to turn them 
toa jeſt, or for ſomelively expreſſion, Theſe papers were pro- 
bably writ either by Lord Briſtol, or by Lord Aubigny, who knew 
the ſecret of his religion, and gave him thoſe papers, as ab- 
ſtracts of ſome diſcourſes they had with him on thoſe heads, 
to keep him fixed to them. And it is very probable that they, 
apprehending their danger if any ſuch papers had been found 


about him writ in their hand, might prevail with him to copy 


them out himſelf, tho' his lazineſs that way made it certainl 
no eaſy thing to bring him to give himſelf ſo much trouble. 
He had talked over a great part of them to my ſelf: So that, as 
ſoon as I ſaw them, I remembred his expreſſions, and perceiv- 
ed that he had made himſelf maſter of the argument, as far 
as thoſe papers could carry him. But the publiſhing them 
ſhewed a want of judgment, or of regafd to his memory, in 
thoſe who did it: For the greateſt kindneſs, that could be 
ſhewn to his memory, would have been, to let both his papers 
and himſelf be forgotten. 

Which I ſhould certainly have done, if I had not thought 
that the laying open of what I knew concerning him and his 
affairs might be of ſome uſe to poſterity. And therefore, how 
ungrateful ſoever this labour has proved to my ſelf, and how 
unacceptable ſoever it may be to ſome, who are either obliged 
to remember him gratefully, or by the engagement of parties 
and intereſts are under other biaſſes, yet I have gone thro' all 
that I knew relating to his life and reign with that regard to 
truth, and what I think may be inſtructive ro mankind, which 
became an impartial writer of hiſtory, and one who believes, 
that he muſt give an account to God of what he writes, as well 
as of what he ſays and does. 


The END of Ring CHARLES tbe ſecond's Reign. 
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| Of the reign of King James II. 


AM now to proſecute this work, and to give 1685 
the relation of an inglorious and unproſpe- WWW 
rous reign, that was begun with great advan- wilt. be. 
tages: But theſe were ſo poorly managed, and 81 *it all 
ſo ill improved, that bad deſigns were ill laid, over. 

— and worſe conducted; and all came in con- 
cluſion under one of the ſtrangeſt cataſtrophe's that is in any 
hiſtory. A great King with ſtrong armies, and mighty 
Heets, a vaſt treaſure, and powerful allies, fell all at once: | 
And his whole ſtrength, like a ſpider's web, was ſo irrecover- | 
ably broken with a touch, that he was never. able to re- 
trieve, what for want both of judgment and heart he 
EY 75S threw 
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1685 
9 


firſt educa- 
tion. 


mind: On the contrary, 
Prince will make me the more tender in not aggravating the 


religion, and on thoſe who had the management of his con- 
ſcience, his Prieſts, and his Halian Queen; which laſt had 
bitherto acted a popular part with great artifice and {kill, 
but came now to take off the maſk, and to diſcover her 
IM elf. ERS. 3 
The King's: This Prince was much neglected in his childhood, during 


getting him into their hands, i Rp under the Earl of Me- 
| thumberland's government, w 


The HiSTORY of the Reign 
threw up in a day. Such an unexpected revolution deſerves 
to be well opened: I will do it as fully as I can. But, hay- 
ing been beyond ſea almoſt all this reign, many ſmall par- 
ticulars, that may well deſerve to be remembred, may have 
eſcaped me: Yet as I had good opportunities to be well in- 
formed, I will paſs over nothing that ſeems of any impor- 
tance to the opening ſuch great and unuſual tranſactions. 1 
will endeavour to watch over my pen with more than ordinary 
caution, that I may let no ſharpneſs, from any ill uſage 1 
my ſelf met with, any way poſſeſs my thoughts, or biaſs my 

the ſad fate of this unfortunate 


errors of his reign. As to my own particular, I will re- 
member how much I was once in his favour, and how high- 
ly 1 was 6bliged' to him. And as I muſt let his deſigns and 
miſcarriages be' ſeen, ſo J will open things as fully as I can, 
that it may appear on whom we ought to lay the chief load 
of them: Which indeed ought to be chiefly charged on his 


.the time he was under his Father's care. The Parliament, 
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were few capable in any ſort of ſuch a truſt. Berkeley was 1685 
bold and inſolent, and ſeemed to lean to Popery : He was 
certainly very arbitrary, both in his temper and notions. 

The Queen took ſuch a particular care of this Prince, that 

he was ſoon obſerved to have more of her favour than either 

of his two brothers: And ſhe was ſo ſet on making proſe- 

lytes, hoping that zo ſave a ſoul would cover a multitude of ſins, 

that it is not to be doubted but ſhe uſed more than ordi- 

nary arts to draw him over to her religion, Yet, as he 
himſelf told me, he ſtood out againſt her practices. 

During his ſtay in France he made ſome campaigns un- He learned. 
der Mr. de Turenne, who took him ſo particularly under his Trense. 
care, that he inſtructed him in all that he undertook, and 
ſhewed him the reaſons of every thing he did ſo minutely, 
that he had great advantages by being formed under the 
greateſt General of the age. Turenne was ſo much taken 
with his application, and the heat that he ſhewed, that he 
recommended him out of meaſure. He ſaid often of him: 

There was the greateſt Prince, and like to be the beſt Ge- 
neral of his time. This raiſed his character ſo much, that 
the King was not a little eclipſed by him. Yet he quickly 
ran into amours and vice. And that by degrees wore out 
any courage that had appeared in his youth. And in the 
end of his life he came to loſe the reputation of a brave 
man and a good Captain ſo entirely, that either he was ne- 
ver that which flatterers gave out concerning him, or his age 
and affairs wrought a very unuſual change on him. 

He ſeemed to follow his mother's maxims all the while 
he was beyond ſea. He was the head of a party that was 
formed in the King's ſmall Court againſt Lord Clarendon.” 

And it was believed that his applications to Lord Clarendor's 
daughter were made at firſt on deſign to diſhonour his fa- 
mily, tho? ſhe had the addreſs to turn it another way. 
After his brother's Reſtoration he applied himſelf much to He wee Ad: 
the Marine, in which he arrived at great ſkill, and brought Eglaud. 
the fleet ſo entirely into his dependance, that even after he 
laid down the command he was ſtill the maſter of our whole 
fea force. He had now for theſe laſt three years directed 
all our counſels with ſo abſolute an authority, that the 
King ſeemed to have left the government wholly in his 
hands: Only the unlooked for bringing in the Duke of 
Monmouth put him under no ſmall apprehenſions, that at 
lome time or other the King might ſlip out of his hands: 
Now that fear was over. | 
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1685 The King was dead: And ſo all the Court went im mediately 
Leue d paid their duty to him. Orders were preſently given 
clamed for proclaiming him King. It was a heavy ſolemnity: hey 
King. tears were ſhed for the former, nor were there any ſhouts 
of joy for the preſent King. A dead ſilence, but without 
any diſorder or tumult, followed it thro' the ſtreets. When 
the Privy Counſellors came back from the proclamation 
and waited on the new King, he made a ſhort ſpeech 0 
them; which it ſeems was well conſidered, and much liked 
by him, for he repeated it to his Parliament, and upon ſe- 
veral other occaſions. e i eit zm 
li ,t | {He began with an expoſtulation for the ill character that 
had been entertained of him. He told them, in very poſi- 
tive words, that he would never depart from any branch 
of his prerogative: But with that he promiſed, that he would 
maintain the liberty and property of the ſubject. He expreſ- 
ſed his good opinion of the Church of England, as a friend to 
monarchy. Therefore, he ſaid, he would defend and main- 
tain the Church, and would preſerve the government in 
Ghurch and State, as it was eſtabliſhed by law. 
well re- This ſpeech was ſoon printed, and gave great content to 
thoſe who believed that be would ſtick to the promiſes made 
in it. And thoſe few, who did not believe it, yet durſt not 
ſeem to doubt of it. The pulpits of England were full of it, 
and of thankſgivings for it. It was magnified as a ſecurity far 
greater than any that laws could give. The common phraſe 
was, We have now the word of a King, and a word never yet 
broken. ERC 2138 21 1 : 
Addreſſes + Upon this a new ſet of addrefles went round England, in 
maderotim. hich the higheſt commendations that flattery could invent 
were given to the late King; and aflurances of loyalty and 
fidelity were renewed to the King, in terms that thewed 
there were no jealouſies nor fears left. The Univerlity of 
-: Oxford in their addreſs promiſed to obey the King wihow 
mitations or reſtrictions. The King's promiſe paſt for a thing 
ſo facred; that they were looked on as ill bred that put in 
their addreſs, aur Religion eftabliſhed by law; which looked 
like a tie on the King to maintain it: Whereas the ſtile of 
the more courtly was to = all our ſecurity upon the King's 
promiſe. | The Clergy" of London added a word to this in 
their addreſs, aur Religion eſtabliſbed by law, dearer to us that 
aur 'bives. This had ſuch an inſinuation in it, as made it 
very unacceptable. Some followed their pattern. But this 18 
l 41 1% 2by 160! e marke 
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marked to be temembred againſt thoſe that uſed ſo menacing 168 


mm 
All employments were ended of courſe with the life of the 

former King. But the King continued all in their places: 

Only the poſts in the Houſhold were given to thoſe who had 

ſerycd the King, while he was Duke of Tork. The Marquis 

of Halifax had reaſon to look on himſelf as in ill terms 

with the King: So in a private audience he made the beſt ex- 

cuſes he could for his conduct of late. The King diverted 

the diſcourſe; and ſaid, he would forget every thing that 

was paſt, except his behaviour in the buſineſs of the Exclu- 

ſion. The King alſo added, that he would expect no other 

ſeryice of him than what was conſiſtent with law. He pre- 

pared him for the exaltation of the Earl of Rocheſter. He The Eanof 

faid, he had ſerved him well, and had ſuffered on his ac- made Arora 

count, and therefore he would now ſhew favour to him: Treaſurer. 

And the next day he declared him Lord Treaſurer, His 

brother the Earl of Clarendon was made Lord Privy Seal: 

And the Marquis of Halifax was made Lord Preſident of the 

Council. The Earl of Sunderland was looked on as a man 

loſt gt Court: And ſo was Lord Godolphim, But the former 

of theſe inſinuated himſelf fo into the Queen's confidence, 

that he was, beyond all peoples expectation, not only 

maintained in his paſts, but grew into great degrees of fa- 

ä 1. 5 | | 

The Queen was made to conſider the Earl of Rochefter as a The Earl of 

perſon that would be in the intereſt of the King's daughters, in cn“ 

and united to the Church party. So ſhe ſaw it was neceſſary 

to have one in a high poſt, who ſhould depend wholly on 

her, and be entirely hers, And the Earl of Sunderland was 

the only perſon capable of that. The Earl of Rocheſter did 

upon bis advancement become ſo violent and boiſterous, that 

the whole Court joined to ſupport the Earl of Sunderland, as 

the proper balance ta the other. Lord Geaviphin was put in 

a great poſt in the Queen's Houſio lle. 

But before the Earl af Nacheſter had the White Staff, the Cutoms 

Court engaged the Lord Godolabin, and the other Lords of ces 

the Treaſury, to ſend orders to the Commiſſioners! of the Beinſt law. 

Cuſtoms: to continue ta levy the Cuſtoms, thoꝰ the act 

that granted them to the lata King was only for lis life, 

and ſo was now determined with it. It is known; how 

much: this matter was canteſted in King Charles ther fieſt's 
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ime, and what had paſt upon it. The l al mechod Was mm 
io Bare made entries, and ta haue taken bonds: for thoſe 1 


oe 7 is duties, 
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168 5 duties, to be paid when the Parliament ſhould meet, and 
renew the grant. Yet the King declared, that he would 


levy the Cuſtoms, and. not ſtay for the new grant. Bur, 
tho' this did not agree well with the King's promiſe of 
maintaining liberty and property, yet it was ſaid in excuſe 


for it, that, if the Cuſtoms ſhould not be levied in this 


interval, great importations would be made, and the markets 
would be ſo ſtocked, that this would very much ſpoil the 
King's Cuſtoms. Butin anſwer to this it was ſaid apain, entries 


were to be made, and bonds taken, to be ſued when the ac 
granting them ſhould paſs. Endeavours were uſed with ſome 
of the merchants to refuſe to pay thoſe duties, and to diſ- 


pute the matter in Weſtmmfter-Hall: But none would venture 
on ſo bold a thing. He who ſhould begin any ſuch oppo- 
ſition would probably be ruined by it: So none would run 
that hazard. The Earl of Rochefter got this to be done be- 
fore he came into the Treaſury: So he pretended, that he 
only held on in the courſe that was begun by others. 
The additional Exciſe had been given to the late King 


only for life. But there was a clauſe in the act that em- 
powered the Treaſury to make a farm of it for three years, 


without adding a limiting clauſe, in caſe it ſnould be ſo long 
due. And it was thought a great ſtretch of the clauſe, to 
make a fraudulent farm, by which it ſhould continue to be 
levied three years after it was determined according to the 
letter and intendment of the act. A farm was now brought 
out, as made during the King's life, tho* it was well known 
that no ſuch farm had been made; for it was made after 
his death, but a falſe date was put to it. This matter ſeemed 
doubtful. It was laid before the Judges. And they all, ex- 
cept two, were of opinion that it was good in law. So two 


Proclamations were ordered, the one for levying the Cuſtoms, 


and the other for the Exciſe. nie 1253) 7 

\ Theſe. came out in the firſt week of the reign, and gave 
a melancholy proſpe&. Such beginnings did not promiſe 
well, and raiſed juſt fears in the minds of thoſe who con- 
ſidered the conſequences of ſuch proceedings. They ſaw, that 
by. violence and fraud duties were now to be levied without 
law. But all people were under the power of fear or flattery 
to ſuch] a degree, that none durſt complain, and few would 


venture to talk of thoſe matters. 


The Kings Perſons of all ranks went in ſuch crouds to pay their duty 


coldneſs to 


wal ue to the King, that it was not eaſy to admit them all. Moſt 
bad Erde of the Whigs that were admitted were received coldly at beſt. 
tion. 22112 5 | 55 2 | Some 
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Some were ſharply reproached for their paſt behaviour. 1685 
Others were denied acceſs. The King began likewiſe to . 
ſay, that he would not be ſerved as his brother had been: 
He would have all about him ſerve him without reſerve, and 
go thorough in his buſineſs. Many were amazed to ſee 
ſuch ſteps made at firſt. The ſecond Sunday after he came 
to the Throne, he, to the ſurprize of the whole Court, went 
openly to Maſs, and ſent Cary/ to Rome with letters to the 
Pope, but without a character. 1 
In one thing only the King ſeemed to comply with the He ſeemed 
genius of the Nation, tho? it proved in the end to be only qual terms 
aſhew. He ſeemed reſolved not to be governed by French Fend King. 
counſels, but to a& in an equality with that haughty Mo- 
narch in all things. And, as he entertained all the other 
foreign Miniſters with aſſurances that he would maintain the 
balance of Europe with a more ſteady hand than had been 
done formerly; ſo when he ſent over the Lord Churchil to 
the Court of France with the notice of his brother's death, 
he ordered him to obſerve exactly the ceremony and ſtate 
with which he was received, that he might treat him, who 
ſhould be ſent over with the complement in return to that, 
in the ſame manner. And this he obſerved very punctually, 
when the Marſhal Je Lorge came over. This was ſet about 
by the Courtiers as a ag of another ſpirit, that might be 
looked for in a reign ſo begun. And this made ſome im- 
reſſion on the Court of France, and put them to a ſtand. 
Bur, not long after this, the French King ſaid to the Duke 
of Villeroy, (who told it to young Rouviguy, now Earl of 
Galloway, from whom I had it,) that the King of England, 
after all the high things given out in his name, was willing 
to take his money, as well as his brother had done. 
The King did alſo give out, that he would live in a 
particular confidence with the Prince of Orange, and the 
States of Holland. And, becauſe Chudlezgh: the Envoy there 
had openly broken with the Prince, (for he not only wait- 
ed no more on him, but acted openly againſt him; and once 
in the Vorbaut had affronted him, while he was driving the 
Princeſs upon the ſnow in a Tainau, according to the Ger- 
man manner, and pretending they were maſked; and that 
he did not know them, had ordered his coachman to keep 
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his way, as they were coming towards the place where he 1 ; il 
drove;) the King recalled him, and ſent Shelton in his room, _ 

| 3 | þ : > 2. v/ | Jo: * 188 
who was the haughtieſt, but withal the weakeſt man, that mx 
he could have fouid out. He talked out all ſecrets, and made 19 
bh L him- = 


6824 The HIBTORY of the Reign 
1685 himſelf the ſcorn of all Holland. The Courtiers now (aid 
eery where, that we had a martial Prince who loved glory, 


The King's The King did, {ame days after his coming to the Crown, 


1 buſineſs, and not of {loth and luxury, as the laſt was. Mrs. 


The Prince The firſt difficulty the Prince of Orange was in, was with 


of Orange 
the Duke of immediately, after the firſt compliments were over, aſk him 


Monmozth. 


who wonld bring Frauce into as humble a dependance on us, 
as We had been formerly on that Court. 


promiſe the Queen and his Prieſts, that he would ſee Mrs. 
Haley no more, by whom he had ſome children. And he 
ſpoke openly againſt leudneſs, and expreſſed a deteſtation of 
drunkenneſs. He ſate many hours a day about buſineſs with 

the Council, the Treaſury, and the Admiralty. It was up- 
on this ſaid, that now we ſhould have a reign of action and 


Haley had lodgings in HFþzehall: Orders were ſent to her 
to leave them. This was done to mortify her; for ſhe pre- 
tended that ſhe ſhould now govern as abſolutely as the 

Ducheſs of Poriſnouß had done: Yet the King ſtill conti- 
nued a fecret commerce with her. And thus he began his 
reign. with ſome: fair appearances. A long and great froſt 
had ſo ſhut up the Daich ports, that for ſome weeks they 
had no letters from England: At laſt the news of the King's 
ſickneſs and death, and of the beginnings of the new reign, 


relation to the Duke of Monmanth. He knew the King would 


to diſmiſs. him, if not to deliver him up. And as it was no 
way decent for him to break with the King upon fach a 
point, ſa he knew the States would never bear it. He thought 
It better to diſmiſs him immediately, as of himſelf. The 
Duke of Moaumuuub ſeemed ſurpriſed at this. Vet at parting 
he made great proteſtations both to the Prince and Princeſs 
of an invielable fidelity: to their intereſts. So he retired to 
Bruſſels, here he kne he could be ſuffered to ſtay no longer 
than till a return ſhould come from Hain, upon the notice of 
King Charless death, and the declarations that the King 
Was making of [maintaining the balance of Eurape. The 
Duke was npen that thinking to go to Hiauna, or to ſome 
him beth againſt the King and che Prince of range. They 
former obligations, and ſet him frre from them: He Was 
Fagabond, he vas to ſet :himielf uo deliver bis countrey, 
and to kaiſe his party and his ſtirnds, who were now like 
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to be uſed very ill for their adhering te Him and to his 168 5 
intereſtne o 15 nd ee, 11909 Te 99H r nee S011 7 r 
They ſent one over to England to try mens pulſes, and Some in 
to ſee if it was yet a proper time to make an attempt“ zabte ere 
iluman, Harlion, and ſeme others went about <1, 5 con 
men were in a diſpoſition to encontrape an invaſion; 
They talked of this in ſo remote a way bf ſpeculation, that 
tho one could not but ſee what lay at bottom, yet they did not 
un into treaſonable diſcourſe. I Was in general founded by | 1 
them: Vet nothing wüs propoſed that ran ine into àny dan- 1 
ger from concealing it!. I did not thiak fears and dängers, 5 1 
nor ſome illegal àcts in the adminiſtration, could jul! TE 
tify an inſurrection, as lawful in it ſelf: And I was confident 
an inſurrection undertaken off ſuch grounds would be ſo ill 
ſeconded, and ſo weakly ſupported, that it would not only 
come to nothing, but it would precipitate our ruin. There- 
fore I did all I could to divert All per ſons with whom 1 had 
any credit from engaging in ſuch deſigns. Theſe were fot 
ſome time carried on in the dark.” The King, after He had 
put his affairs in a method; reſolved to haſten his Corona? 
tion, and to have it performed with great magtificence! 
And for ſome weeks he was {6 entirely peſlefled Wirk the 
preparations: for that ſolemnity; that all buſineſs wWas laid 
alide, and nothing but ceremony was thought on. 
At the ſame time a Parliament was futnmoned: And al Strange 
arts were uſed to manage elections ſo, chat the Kiko houln lebens or 
have a Parliament rothis mind. Complaints came : 1 1 
al the parts of Euglaul of the juſtice and violence uſrd tht . 4 
elections; beyond what had ever been prackffed in fortiét 1 
times. And this was ſo uni verſal ever the'whole Natiofl, chat 
no corner of it was neglected. In the new Chärtets char 
had been granted, the electio of the members 'wis taken 
out of the hands of the inhabitants, and reſtrathed to the 
Corporation-men, all thoſe Being left o WO vere not at? 
ceprable at Court. In ſome Bofoughs they could not find 
4 number of men to be depended on: So the neigHbouring 
Gentlemen were made the Corporatton-titeti: And, in ſore 
of theſe, perſons of other Counties, not 1 much as Known itt 
the Borough, were named. This was practiſed in the moff 
avowed manner in Cormwall by theEatl of Bath ; who to fe- 
cure himſelf the Groom ef the Stole's place,” which He held 
all King Cburless time, put the officer“ of the guards nantes 
in almoſt all che Chatters of that 'Contity © Which Refi "= 
Hut - TIT | TOUT DIVON | 1 V or 3 
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168 5 forty four members, they were for moſt part ſo choſen, 
chat the King was ſure of their votes on all occaſions. 
Theſe methods were ſo ſucceſsful over England, that when 


4 
1 


4180 


the elections were all returned, the King ſaid, there were 
not above forty members, but ſuch as he himſelf wiſhed for. 


They were neither men of parts nor eſtates: So there was 
no hope left, either of working on their underſtandings, or 
of making them ſee their intereſt, in not giving the King 
all at once. Moſt of them were furious and violent, and 


ſeemed rteſolved to recommend themſelves to the King by 


utting every thing in his power, and by ruining all thoſe 
who had been for the Excluſion. Some few had deſigned to 
give the King the revenue only from three years to three 


years. The Earl of Rochefter told me, that was what he 


looked for, tho? the poſt he was in made it not fo proper 


Evil pro- 


for him to move in it. But there was no proſpect of any 
ſtrength in oppoſing any thing that the King ſhould ak of 


y , 7˖‚˖·˙·¾ 2 
This gave all thinking men a melancholy proſpect. Eng- 


Feb froma land now ſeemed loſt, unleſs ſome happy accident ſhould ſave 


ment. 


it. All people ſaw the way for packing a Parliament now 
laid open. A new ſet of Charters and Corporation-men, 
if; thoſe, now named ſhould not continue to be ſtill as com- 
pliant as they were at preſent, was a certain remedy, to 


which recourſe might be eaſily had; The Boroughs of 


* 
* 


England ſaw their privileges now wreſted out of their hands, 


And that their elections, which had made them ſo conſidera- 


1115141 


ble before, were hereafter to be made as the Court ſhould 


direct: So that from henceforth little regard would be had 
to them; and the uſual practices in courting, or rather in 


corrupting them, would be no longer purſued. Thus all 
people were alarmed: But few durſt ſpeak out, or complain 


4 


openly. Only the Duke of Monmouth's agents made great 


ule of this to inflame their party. It was ſaid, here was a 
Parliament to meet, that was not the choice and repreſenta- 
tive of the Nation, and therefore was no Parliament. So 
they upon this poſſeſſed all people with dreadful apprehen- 
ſions Yo a blow was now given to the conſtitution, which 
could not be remedied, but by an inſurrection. It was 
reſolved to bring up petitions againſt ſome elections, 
that were ſo indecently $948 that it ſeemed ſcarce poſſi- 


ble to excuſe them: But theſe were to be judged by a ma- 


eG ig * Be S445 ; | þ * * | 
jority of men, who knew their own elections to be ſo fault), 
chat to ſecure themſelves they would juſtify the reſt: And 


fair 


MN JANES 037 
fair dealing was not to be expected from thoſe, who were ſo 1685 
deeply engaged in the like injuſticſde. OL 
All that was offered on the other hand to lay thoſe fears, 
which ſo ill an appearance did raiſe, was, that it was pro- 
bable the King would go into meaſures againſt France. 
All the offers of ſubmiſſion poſſible were made him by Spain, 
the Empire, and the Stats. | r 
The King had begun with the Prince of Orange upon a The Prince 
hard point. He was not fatisfied with his diſmiſſing the ſubene e 
Duke of Monmouth, but wrote to him to break all thoſe 228 
officers who had waited on him while he was in Holland. 
In this they had only followed the Prince's example: So it 
was hard to puniſh them for that, which he himſelf had en- 
couraged. They had indeed ſhewed their affections to him 
fo evidently, that the King wrote to the Prince, that he 
could not truſt to him, nor depend on his friendſhip, as 
long as ſuch men ſerved under him. This was of a hard 
digeſtion. Yet, ſince the breaking them could be eaſily made 
up by employing them afterwards, and by continuing their 
appointments to them, the Prince complied in this like- 
wiſe. And the King was ſo well pleaſed with it, that when 
Biſhop Turner complained of ſome things relating to the 
Prince and Princeſs, and propoſed rougher methods, the 
King told him, it was abſolutely Sede that the Prince 
and he ſhould continue in good correſpondence. Of this 
Turner gave an account to the other Biſhops, and told them 
very ſolemnly, that the Church would be in no hazard dur- 
ing the preſent reign ; but that they muſt take care to ſecure 
themſelves againſt the Prince of Orange, otherwiſe they would 
be in great danger. 28 3 
The ſubmiſſion of the Prince and the States to the King 
made ſome fancy, that this would overcome him. All peo- 
ple concluded, that it would ſoon appear whether bigotry, 
or a deſire of glory was the prevailing paſſion; ſince if he 
did not ſtrike in with an alliance that was then projected 
againſt France, it might be concluded that he was reſolved: 
to deliver himſelf up to his Prieſts, and to ſacrifice all to 
their ends. The ſeaſon of the year made it to be hoped, 
that the firſt ſeſſion of Parliament would be ſo ſhort that 
much could not be done in it, but that when the revenue 
ſhould be granted, other matters might be put off to a win- 
ter ſeſſion. So that, if the Parliament ſhould not deliver up 
the Nation in a heat all at once, but ſhould leave half their 
york to another ſeſſion, they might come under ſome ma- 
e 1 nagement, 


3 


628 The HIS TOR 1 @ Ahe Reign 
1685 nagement, and eicher ſee the intereſt of the Nation in ge- 
WAV neral, or their own in particular; and ſo manage their fa- 
vours to the Court in ſuchſ a manner as to make themſelves 
neceſſary, and hot to give away tog much at once, but be 
ſparing in their bounty; which they had learned ſo well in 
King/Charles's time, that it was tobe hoped they would ſoon 
fall into it, if they made not too much haſte at their firſt ſet- 
ting out. So it was reſolved not to put them on too haſtily 
i their firſt ſeſſion to judge of any election but to keep 
that matter entire for ſome time, till they ſhould break in- 
Tn Bonn of le mid go barigy bed oly oh 
The King The Coronation. was ſet for St. (George's day. Turner was 
was crown- ordered! to preach the: ſeymon ; And both King and Queen 
reſolved to have all done in the Proteſtant form, and to 
aſſiſt in all the prayers: Only the King would not receive 
the Sacfament, which. is always a part of the ceremony, In 
this certainly his Prieſts: diſpenſed | with him, and he had 
ſuch ſenſes given him of the oath, that he either took it as a 
fin with a reſolution not to keep it, or he had a reſerved mean- 
ing in His on mind. The Crown was not well fitted for 
the King's head; It came down tog far, and cavered the 
upper part af his face. The canopy carried over him 
did alſo. break. Some other ſmaller things happen'd that 
were looked on as ill mens: And his fon by Mrs. Haley 
died that day. The Queen with the Peereſſes made a more 
| acefal fguce. The beſt thing in Turuer's ſermon was, that 
- ſet farch that part of Couſtanrms Chlonys's hiſtory very 
bandfomely, in which he tried who would be true to their 
teligien, and reckened that thoſe; would be faithfulleſt to 
himſelf who were trueſt to their dvd. 
I went out I muſt now- ſay ſomewhat concerning my ſelf. At this 
of Exg/avd. time I went ont of Euglami Upon King Charles's death, I 
had deſired leave to come and pay my duty to the King by 
the Marquis of Halifav. The King would not ſee me, 50, 
ſince L was at that time in no ſort. of employment, not fo 
much as allowed to preach any where, I reſolved 10 go. 
abrdad. I ſam we were like.to fall into great coofulion; and 
were either te be reſcued, in a way that I could not approve 
of by the Duke of: Monmouth means, or tO be delivered 
up by a meeting that had the face and name of, a Parliament. 
Ltheught the beſt thing fer me was to go gut of the way. 
The King approved of this, and conſented to my going: 
Bus till refuſedi to ſee ms. So. I was te go beyond, lea, 25 0 
a waluntaty Exils. This gave * great credit wich all the 
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male- contents: And I made the beſt uſe of it I could. 1 1685 
ſpoke very earneſtly to the Lord de la Meer, to Mrs. Hamb- . 


den, and ſuch others as I could meet with, who I feared might 
be drawn in by the agents of the Duke of Monmouth. The 
King had not yet done that which would juſtify extream 
counſels. A raw rebellion would be ſoon cruſhed, and give 
a colour for keeping up a ſtanding army, or for bringing 
over a force from France. I perceived, many thought the con- 
ſtitution was ſo broken into by the elections of the Houſe of 
Commons, that they were diſpoſed to put all to hazard. Yet 

moſt people thought the criſis was not ſo near, as it proved 
to be. | 


The deliberations in Holland, among the Engliſh and nit de- 


Scotch that fled thither, came to ripen faſter than was 


ſigned ro in- 
vade Scot- 


expected. Lord Argile had been quiet ever ſince the diſ- 4. 


appointment in the year eighty three. He had lived for 
moſt part in Frigeland, but came oft to Amsterdam, and 
met with the reſt of his countrymen that lay concealed 
there: The chief of whom were the Lord Melvill, Sir Patrick 


Hume, and Sir John Cochran. With theſe Lord Argile com- 


municated all the advices that were ſent him. He went on 
till with his firſt project. He ſaid, he wanted only a ſum of 
money to buy arms, and reckoned, that as ſoon as he was fur- 
niſned with theſe, he might venture on Scotland,” He reſolved 
to go to his own country, where he hoped he could bring five 
thouſand men together. And he. reckoned: that the MWeſtern 
and Southern Counties were under ſuch apprehenſions, that 
without laying of matters, or having correſpondence among 
them, they would all at once come about him, when he 
had gathered a good force together in his own country. 
There was a rich widow in Amflerdam, who was full of zeal: 
So ſhe, hearing at what his deſigns ſtuck, ſent to him, and 
furniſhed him with ten thouſand; pounds. With this money: 
he bought a ſtock of arms and ammunition, which was 


very dextrouſly. managed by one that traded to Venice, as 


intended for the ſervice of that Republick. All was perform- 
ed with great ſecrecy, and put on board. They had 
ſnarp debates among them about the courſe they were to hold. 
He was for ſailing round Scotland to his on country. Hume 


vas for the ſhorter paſſage: The other was a long naviga- 


tion, and ſubject to great accidents. Argile ſaid, the faſt- 


neſſes of his on country made that to be the ſafer place 
to gather men together. He preſumed ſo far on his own 


bower, and on bis management bitherto, chat he took much 


7 upon 
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The Duke 
of Mon- 


1685 


ing with him. 


| A 
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upon him: So that the reſt were often on the point of break. 


The Duke of Moumoub came fecretly to them, and made 


ce UP All their quarrels. He would willingly have gone with 


on an ill- 
timed inva- 


ſion. 


them himſelf: But Age did not offer him the command: 
On the contrary he preſſed him to make an impreſſion on 
England at the fame time. This was not poſhble: For the 
Duke of Monmouth had yet made no preparations. So he 


was hurried into a fatal undertaking, before things were in 


any ſort ready for it. He had been indeed much preſſed to 
the ſame thing by Wade, Ferguſon, and ſome others about 
him, but chiefly by the Lord Grey, and the Lady Wentworth, 
who followed him to Bruſſells deſperately in love with him. 
And both he and ſhe came to fancy, that he being married 
to his Ducheſs while he was indeed of the age of conſent, 
but not capable of a free one, the marriage was null: So they 
lived together: And ſhe had heated both her ſelf and him with 
ſuch enthuſiaſtical conceits, that they fancied whar they did 
was approved of God. With this fmall council he took his 
meaſures. Fletcher, a Scotch Gentleman of great parts, and 


many vertues, but a moſt violent republican, and extrava- 


gantly paſſionate, did not like Argele's ſcheme: So he reſolved 
to run fortunes with the Duke of Monmouth. He told me, 
that all the Eugliſb among them were (till preſſing the Duke 
of Monmouth to venture. They ſaid, all the Weſt of England 
would come about him, as * as he appeared, as they 
had done five or fix years ago. They reckoned there would 
be no fighting, but that the guards, and others who 
adhered to the King, would melt to nothing before 
him. They fancied, the City of London would be in ſuch 
a diſpoſition to revolt, that if he ſhould land in the Weſt 
the King would be in great perplexity. He could not have 
two armies: And his fear of tumults near his perſon would 


oblige him to keep ſuch a force about him, that he would 


Duke of Monmouth. 1 


not be able to. ſend any againſt him. So they reckoned he 
would have time to form! an army, and in a little while be 


in a condition. to ſeek out the King, and fight him on equal 


terms. B 


0 
4 27 : 
x 5 f 
8 


cared a mad and deſperate undertaking to the 
Monmonth himſelf.” He knew what a weak body 2 
ed. He bad gleicher money nor officers,” and no encourage” | 
ment from the men of eſtates and intereſt in the country. 
It feemed tos: early yet to venture. It Was the throwing * 
nin | : | | | * \ | ; | - 
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all his hopes in one day. Hleicher, how vehemently. ſoever 1685 
he was ſer on the deſign, in general, yet ſaw nothing in this 
ſcheme that gave any hopes: So he argued much againſt it. 

And he ſaid to me, that the Duke of Monmouth was puſhed 

on to it againſt his own, ſenſe and reaſon: But he could not 

refuſe to hazard his perſon, when others were fo. forward. 

Lord Grey laid, that Ferry, the ſeventh. landed with a ſmaller 
number, and ſucceeded. Hlercher anſwered, he was ſure of 
ſeveral; of the Nobility, who were little Princes in thoſe 
days. Fenguſon in his enthuſiaſtical way ſaid, it was a good, 

cauſe, and that God would not leave them unleſs they left 

him. And tho? the Duke of Manmaut his courſe of life gave 

him no great reaſon to hope that God would appear ſignal- 

ly fer him, yet even he came to talk enthuſiaſtically on the 
ſabject. But Argzle's going, and the promiſe he had 
made of coming to England with all poſſible haſte, had ſo 

fixed. him, that, all further deliberations being laid aſide, he 
parned a parcel of jewels, and bought up arms; and they 

were. put aboard a ſhip, freighted for Han. 

King James was ſo intent upon the pomp: of his Corona- Theſe de- 
tion, that fon ſome weeks more important matters were not carried on 
thought on. Both Argile and Monmouth's: people were ſo true fired.” 
to them, that nothing was: diſcovered by any of them, Yet 
ſome days after :g:/e- had ſailed, the King knew of it: For 
the: night before I left Loudon, the Earl of Aran came to 
me, and told me, the King had an advertiſement of it that 
very day. I ſaw, it was fit for me to make haſte: Otherwiſe 
| might have been ſeized: on, if it had been only to put the 
affront on me, of being ſuſpected of holding correſpoudence 
with traitors. 1 FFF 21 364 
Aggile had a very proſperous voyage. He ſent. ont a boat 4rgile tand- 
3 Orkney to get intelligence, and to take priſoners! This, 
had. no other effect, but that it gave intelligence where be 
was: And the wind. chopping, he Was obliged: ta ſail avay, 
and leave his men to, mercy. The winds: were very favour- 
able, and turned as his occaſions required: Sd that ig a very 
few days he arrived in Argueſhire. The miſunderſtaudiags 
between him and Hume grew very high; far he catried all 
things with an air of authority, that vas not eaſy to- thoſe 
hol were ſatting up for liberty. At his landing die found 
that the early notice the Council: had of his deſigus bad 


ſpoilech his whole ſcheme; for they had bbengbt in all tha 
Gentlemen af his country to Earnlungh, whicli ſaued them, 
tho it helped om his ruin. Vet he gat above five and ty en: 
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18685 ty hundred men to come to him. If with theſe he had immedi- 
uely gone over to the Meſtern counties of Air and Renfrew 
he might have given the government much trouble. But he 
lingred too long, hoping ſtill to have brought more of his 
Heghlanders together. He reckoned theſe were ſure to him. 
and would obey him blindfold : Whereas, if he had gone out 
of his on country with a ſmall force, thoſe who might 
have come in to his aſſiſtance might alſo have diſputed his 
authority: And he could not bear contradiction. Much time 
was by this means loſt: And all the country was ſummoned 
to come out againſt him. At laſt he croſſed an arm of the 
ſea, and landed in the iſle of Bue; where he ſpent twelve 
days more, till he had eat up that Iſland, pretending ſtill, 
that he hoped to be joined y more of his Highlanders. 
But was de- He had left his arms in a caſtle, with ſuch a guard as he 
8 could ſpare: But they were routed by a party of the King's 
forces. And with this he loſt both heart and hope. And 
then, apprehending that all was gone, he put himſelf in a diſ- 
guiſe, and had almoſt eſcaped: But he was taken. A body 
of Gentlemen that had followed him ſtood better to it, and 
forced their way thro': So that the greater part of them 
ee ſcaped. Some of theſe were taken : The chief of them were 
Sir John Cochran, Aiboffe, and Rumbold. Theſe two laſt were 
Engliſhmen: But 1 knew not upon what motive it was, that 
they choſe rather to run fortunes with Argile, than with the 
Duke of Monmouth. Thus was this rebellion brought to a 
- 83 with the effuſion of very little blood. Nor was 
ere much ſhed in the way of juſtice; for it was conſidered, 
that the Highlanders were under ſuch ties by their tenures, 
that it was ſomewhat excuſable in them to follow their Lord. 
8 Moſt of the Gentlemen were brought in by order of Coun- 
eil to Edenburgh, Which preſerved them. One of thoſe that 
were with Argzle, by a great preſence of mind, got to Carlile, 
where he (called for poſt horſes; and ſaid, he was ſent by 
the General to carry the good news by word of mouth to 
the King. And: ir be got to London: And there he found a 
JJ 
Argile's ex- | Arxrgile was brought in to Edenburgb. He expreſſed even 
een. 2 cheerful; calm under all his misfortünes. He juſtified all 
7 : be had done: For, he ſaid, he was unjuſtly attainted That 
5 had diſſolved his allegiance: So it was juſtice to himſelf and 
his family, to endeavour to recover what was ſo wrongfully 
taken from him. He alſo thought, that no allegiance vas 
due to the King, till he had taken the oath which the law 
JJ or Ee SY preſcribed 
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preſcribed to be taken by our Kings at their Coronati- 1685 
on, or the receipt of their princely dignity. He defired SY 
that Mr. Charteris might be ordered to attend upon him; 
which was granted. When he came to him, he told him he 
was ſatisfied in conſcience with the lawfulneſs of what he 
had done, and therefore defired he would not diſturb him 
with any diſcourſe on that ſubject. The other, after he had 
told him his ſenſe of the matter, complied eaſily with this. 
o all that remained was to prepare him to die, in which 
he expreſſed: an unſhaken firmneſs. The Duke of Ouceno- 
bury examined him in private. He ſaid, he had not laid his 
buſineſs with any in S$coz/and. He had only found credit with a 
perſon that lent him money; upon which he had truſted, 

erhaps too much, to the diſpoſitions of the people, ſharpned 
b their adminiſtration. When the day of his execution came, 
Mr. Charteris happen'd to come to him as he was ending din- 
ner: He ſaid to him pleaſantly, /ero veniemtibus ofſa, He pray- 
ed often with him, and by himſelf, and went to the ſcaf- 
fold with great ſerenity. He had complained of the Dake 
of Monmouth much, for delaying his coming ſo long after 
him, and for afluming the name of King ; both which, he 
ſaid, were contrary to their agreement at parting. Thus he 
died, pitied by all. His death, being purſuant to the ſentence 
paſt three years before, of which mention was made, was 
looked on as no better than murder. But his conduct in 
this matter was made up of ſo many errors, that it appear- 
ed he was not made for deſigns of this kind. £ 

Aileffe had a mind to prevent the courſe of juſtice, and hav- 
ing got a penknife into his hands gave himſelf ſeveral 
ſtabbs. And thinking he was certainly a dead man, he cried 
out, and ſaid, now he defied his enemies. Vet he had not 
2 his guts: So his wounds were not mortal. And, it 

eing believed that he could make great diſcoveries, he 
Was 3 up to Landon. 1080211113. Ein 01 
Rumbold was he that dwelt in Nye-Honſe, where it was fg at 
pretended the plot was laid for murdering the late and the niedthe He- 
preſent King. He denied the truth of that conſpiracy. He?“ 
owned, he thought the Prince was as much tied to the peo- 
ple, as the people were to the Prince; and that, when a King 
departed from the legal meaſures of government, the people 
had a right to aſſert their liberties, and to reſtrain him. He did 
not deny, but that he had heard many propoſitions at W eft's 
chambers about killing the two brothers; and upon that he 
had ſaid, it could have been eaſily executed e near his Houle ; 
3 1 . 
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1685 upon which ſome diſcourſe had followed, how it might have 
deen managed. But, he ſaid, it was only talk, and that no- 
thing was either laid, or ſo much as reſolved on. He ſaid 
he was not for a Commonwealth, but for Kingly govern- 
ment according to the laws of England: But he did not think 
that the King had his authority by any divine right, which 
he expreſſed in rough, but ſignificant words. He ſaid, he did 
not believe that God had made the greater part of man- 

kind with ſaddles on their backs, and bridles in their mouths 
and ſome few booted and ſpurred to ride the reſt, 
Cochran had a rich father, the Earl of -Dundonald: And 
he offered the Prieſts 5000 J. to fave his ſon, They want- 
ed a ſtock of money for managing their deſigns: So 
they interpoſed ſo effectually, that the bargain was made. 
But, to cover it, Cochran petitioned the Council that he might 
be ſent to the King; for he had ſome ſecrets of great im- 
portance, which were not fit to be communicated to any but 
to the King himſelf. He was upon that brought up to Lon- 
don: And, after he had been for ſome time in private with 
the King, the matters he had diſcovered were ſaid to be of 
ſuch importance, that in cenſideration of that the King par- 
doned him. It was ſaid, he had diſcovered all their nego- 
tiations with the Elector of Brandenburg, and the Prince of 
Orange. But this was a pretence only given out to conceal 
the bargain; for the Prince told me, he had never once 
ſeen him. The ſecret of this came to be known ſoon 

after. i 7% WY % N . 

When Aloe was brought up to London, the King examin- 
ed him, but could draw nothing from him, but one fevere 
repartee. He being ſullen, and refuſing to diſcover any 
thing, the King ſaid to him; Mr. Alloße, you know it is 
in my power to pardon you, therefore ſay that which may 
deſerve it. It was ſaid that he anſwered, that tho' it was 
in his power, yet it was not in his nature to pardon. He 
Was nephew to the old Earl of Clarendon by marriage; for 
Aiboffe's aunt was his firſt wife, but ſhe had no children. 
It was thought; that the nearneſs of his relation to the King's 
children might have moved him to pardon him, which 
would have been the moſt effectual confutation of his bold 

repartee: But he ſuffered: with the reſt, 8 
A Parlia- | Immediately after | Arg:/e's execution, a Parliament was 
Seon. held in Scorland. |; Upon King ' Charless death, the Mar- 
quis of Queensbury, ſoon after made a Duke, and the Earl 
. of Peril, came to Court. The Duke of Qucenobuy 10 
1 00 1 | 1 3 | | | | the 
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the King, that if he had any thoughts of changing the 1685 
eſtabliſhed religion, he could not make any one ſtep with VV 
him in that matter. The King ſeemed to receive this | 
very kindly from him; and aſſured him, he had no ſuch in- 
tention, but that he would have a Parliament called, to 
which he ſhould go his Commiſſioner, and give all poſſible 
aſſurances in the matter of religion, and get the revenue to 
be ſettled, and ſuch other laws to be paſt as might be ne- 
ceſſary for the common ſafety. The Duke of Qucensbury 
preſſed the Earl of Perth to ſpeak in the ſame ſtrain to the 
King. But, tho' he pretended to be ſtill a Proteſtant, yet he 
could not prevail on him to ſpeak in ſo poſitive a ſtile. 1 
had not then left London: So the Duke ſent me word of this, 
and ſeemed ſo fully ſatisfied with it, that he thought all 
would be ſafe. So he prepared inſtructions by which both 
the revenue and the King's authority were to be carried ve- 
ry high. He has often ſince that time told me, that the 
King made thoſe promiſes to him in ſo frank and hearty a 
manner, that he concluded it was impoſſible for him to be 
acting a part. Therefore he always believed, that the Prieſts 
gave him leave to promiſe every thing, and that he did it 
very ſincerely; but that afterwards they pretended, they had 
a power to diſſolve the obligation of all oaths and pro- 
miſes; ſince nothing could be more open and free than his 
way of expreſſing himſelf was, tho' afterwards he had no 
ſort of regard to any of the promiſes he then made. The Teſt 
had been the King's own act while he was in Scotland. So 
he thought, the putting that on all perſons would be the 
moſt acceptable method, as well as the moſt effectual, for 
ſecuring the Proteſtant Religion. Therefore he propoſed 
an inſtruction obliging all people to take the Teſt, not 
only to qualify them for publick employments, but that all 
thoſe to whom the Council ſhould tender it ſhould be bound 
to take it under the pain of treaſon: And this was granted. 
He alſo projected many other ſevere laws, that left an arbitrary 
power in the Privy Council. And, as he was naturally vio- 
lent and imperious in his own temper, ſo he ſaw the King's 
inclinations to thoſe methods, and hoped to have recom- 
mended himſelf effectually by being inſtrumental in ſet- 
ting up an abſolute and deſpotick form of government. But 
he found afterwards how he had deceived himſelf, in think- 
ing that any thing, but the delivering up his religion, could 
be acceptable long. And he ſaw, after he had prepared a 
cruel ſcheme of government, other men were truſted with | 
the 
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1685 che management of it: And it had almoſt proved fatal to 
IRA all The Parliament of Scotland fat not long. No oppoſition 
 thartheKing was made. The Duke of Ducendbury gave very full aſſur- 
' ances itt the point of religion, that the King would never 
alter it, but would maintain it, as it was eſtabliſhed by law. 

And in confirmation of them he propoled that act enjoining 

the Teſt, which was paſt, and was looked on as a full ſecy- 

rity; tho' it was very probable, that all the uſe that the 

Council would make of this diſcretional power lodged with 

them, would be only to tender the Teſt to thoſe that might 

ſcruple it on other accounts, but that it would be offered to 
none of the Church of Nome. In return for this the Par- 
liament gave the King for life all the revenue that had 
been given to his brother: And with that ſome additional 
taxes were given. a 7 

Severe laws Other ſevere laws were alſo paſt. By one of theſe an Inquiſi- 
were palſed. tion was upon the matter ſet up. All perſons were required, 
under the pain of treaſon, to anſwer to all ſuch queſtions as 
ſhould be put to them by the-Privy Council. This put all 
men under great apprehenfions, fince upon this act an In- 
quifition might have been grafted, as ſoon as the King pleaſ- 
ed. Another act was only in one particular caſe: But it 

was a ctying one, and ſo deſerves to be remembred, 

When Cuflairs was put to the torture, and came to capi- 
tulate in order to the making a diſcovery, he got a promiſe 
from the Council, that no uſe ſhould be made of his depo- 
ſition againſt any perſon "whatſoever, He in his depoſition 
ſaid -fomewhar that brought Sir Hugb Cambell and his fon 
under the guilt of treaſon, who had been taken up in Lan- 
don two yeaàts before, and were kept in priſon all this while. 
The Earl of Melfort got the promiſe of his eſtate, which 
was about 1000 J. a year, as ſoon as he ſhould be con- 
victed of high treaſon. So an act was brought in, which 
was to laſt only fix weeks; and enacted, that if within that 
time any of the Privy Council would' depoſe that any man 
was proved to be guilty of high treaſon, he ſhould upon ſuch 
a proof be artainted. Upoti which, as ſoon as the act was 
palt, four of rhe Privy Council ſtood up, and affirmed that 
the Cambells were proved by Caftaire's de poſition to be guilty. 
Upon chis both father and ſon were brought to the bar, to 
ſee what they had to ſay, Why the fentence ſhould not be 

executed. The old Gentleman, then near eighty, ſcein the 
tuin ef his family was determined, and that he was con“ 
9114 | 1 4 demned 
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demned in ſo unuſual a manner, took courage, and ſaid, 1685 
the oppreſſion they had been under had driven them to de- 3 YV 
ſpair, and made them think how they might ſecure their 
lives and fortunes: Upon this he went to London, and had 
ſome meetings with Baillie, and others: That one was ſent to 
Scotland to hinder all riſings: That an oath of ſecrecy was 
indeed offered, but was never taken upon all this. So it 
was pretended, he had confeſſed the crime, and by a ſhew 
of mercy they were pardoned: But the Earl of Melfort poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of their eſtate. The old Gentleman died ſoon 
after. And very probably his death was haſtned by his long and 
_ rigorous impriſonment, and this unexampled concluſion of 
it; which was ſo univerſally condemned, that when the news 
of it was writ to foreign parts, it was not eaſy to make 
people believe it poſſible. . 1” 
But now the fitting of the Parliament of England came Cover _ 
on. And, as a preparation to it, Oates was convicted of per- perjury, 
jury, upon the evidence of the witneſſes from St. Omar's, 
who had been brought over before to diſcredit his teſtimo- 
ny. Now Juries were ſo prepared, as to believe more eaſily 
than' formerly. So he was condemned to have his Prieſtly 
habit taken from him, to be 4 priſoner for life, to be ſet 
on the pillory in all the publick places of the City, and ever 
after that to be ſet on the pillory four times a year, and to 
be whipt by the common hangman from Aldgate to Newgate ng. 
one day, and the next from Newgate to Tyburn; which was 
executed' with ſo much rigour, that -his back ſeemed to be all 
over flead: This was thought too little if he was guilty, and 
too much if innocent, and was illegal in all the parts of it: 
For as the ſecular Court could not order the Eccleſiaſtical 
habit to be taken from him, ſo to condemn a man to a per- 
petual impriſonment was not in the power of the Court: 
And the extream rigour of ſuch whipping was without a 
precedent. Yet he, who was an original in all things, bore 
this with a conſtancy that amazed all thoſe who ſaw it. 
So that this treatment did rather raiſe his reputation, than 
And, that J may join things of the ſame ſort together, Dangerfeid 
tho' they were tranſacted at ſome diſtance of time, Danger . 
field, another of the witneſſes in the Popiſh plot, was alſo 
found guilty of perjury; and had the ſame puniſhment. But 
it had a more terrible concluſion; for a brutal ſtadent of the 
law, who had no private quarrel with him, bat was only 
tranſported with the — that time, ſtruck him over the 
TV "On on 
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1685 head with his cang, as he got his laſt laſh.. This hit him 
ſo fatally, that he died of it immediately. The perſon was 
apprebended. And the King left him to the law. And, tho 
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venture on it within doors, that it 
revenue only for a term of years. | 
Grans e The revenue was granted for life, and every thing elſe 
revenue for that was aſked , with ſuch, a profuſion, that he. thu: was 
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the Nation was beginning to. riſe, very high all Europe over, 
under a; Prince whoſe name ſpread terrot every where: And 
if this was confirmed by the entire confidence of his Parlia- 
ment, even in the tendereſt matters, it would give ſuch a 
turn to the affairs of Europe, that England would again hold 
the balance, and their King would be the arbiter of Europe. 
This was ſeconded! by all; the Court flatrerers. 80 in their | 


addreſs to the King, thanking him for his fpeech, they told 1685 
him, they truſted to him fo entirely, that they relied WYW 
on his word, and thought themſelves and their religion ſafe, 


» 


ſince he had promiſed it to them. een $98 HAT, 
When this was ſettled, the petitions concerning the elee- 
tions were preſented. Upon thoſe: Sermoar ſpoke very high, 
and with much weight. He faid; the complaints of the ir- 
regularities in elections were ſo great, that many doubted 
whether this was a true repreſentative of the Nation, or not. 
He ſaid, little equity was expected upon petitions, whete ſo 
many were too guilty to judge juſtly: and impartially. He 
| ſaid; it concerned them to look to theſe: Fer if the Nation 
ſaw no juſtice was to be expected from them, other methods 
would be found, in which they might come to ſuffer that 
juſtice which they would not do. He was a haughty man, 
and would not communicate his deſign in making this mo- 
tion to any: So all were ſurpriſed with it, but none ſecond- 
ed it. This had no effect, not ſo much as to draw on a 
The Courtiers were projecting many laws to ruin all who The Parlia- 
. . | To ates. e 
oppoſed their deſigns. The moſt important of theſe was an violent. 
act declaring . treafons during that reign, by which words 
were to be made treaſon. And the clauſe was ſo drawn, 
that any thing faid. to diſparage the King's perſon or go- 
vernment was made treaſon; within which every thing faid 
to the diſhonour of the King's religion would have been 
comprehended, as Judges and Juries were then modelled. _ ii 
This was chiefly oppoſed: by Serjeant Maynard, who in a 1 
very grave ſpeech laid open the inconvenience of makinę 1 
words treaſon : They were often ill heard and ill underſtood, in 
and were apt to be miſrecited by a very ſmall variation: | 
Men in paſſion or in drink might fay things they never 1 
intended: Therefore he hoped: they would keep to the law 76 
of the twenty fifth of Edward the third, by which an overt- fl 
act was made the neceffary proof of ill intentions. And when 
others inſiſted, that n of the abundance of tbe 'henrt the 
muth ſpale, he brought the inſtance of our Saviour's words, 
Deftray thas: Te emple 4 and ſnewed | how near rhe Temple Was to 
ths Temnle, pronouncing it in Hriurt, ſo that the diffe- 
rence was almoſt im perceptible. There was nothing more 
innocent than theſe words; as our Saviour meant, 'andfpoke 
them: But nothing was more criminal than the” feitiug on a 
multitude to deſtroy; the Temple. This made ſome impreſs 
hon at that time. But if the Duke of Monmoub's landing 
had 
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1685 had not brought the ſeſſion to an early cancluſion, 
aud every thing elſe which the officious Courtiers 
jecting, would have certainly paſt.” 5 
The Londs The moſt important buſineſs that was before the Houſe of 
were more Lords was the reverſing the attainder of the Lord Srafßord. It 
e was faid for it, that the witneſſes were now convicted of 
perjury, and therefore the reſtoring the blood that was taint- 
ed by their evidence was a juſt reparation. The. proceed- 
ings in the matter of the Popiſh plot were chiefly founded 
en Oates's diſcovery, which was now judged to be a thread 
of perjury. This ſtuck with the Lords, and would not go 
down. Yet they did juſtice both to the Popiſh Lords then 
in the Tower, and to the Earl of Danby, who moved the 
Houle of Lords, that they might either be brought to their 
trial, or be ſet at liberty. This was ſent by the Lords to 
the Houſe of Commons, who returned anſwer, that they did 
not think fit to inſiſt on the impeachments. So upon that 
they were diſcharged of them, and ſet at liberty. Yet, tho!“ 
both Houſes 'agreed in this of proſecuting the Popiſh plot 
no further, the Lords had no mind to reverſe. and condemn 


Were pro- 


paſt proceedings. 
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The Duke But while all t 
of M 177 


juriſdiction went no further. So he was forced to ſend to the 
Admiralty at the Hague. But thoſe on board, hearing what he 
vas come for, made all poſſible haſte. And, the wind favour- 
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ing them, they got out of the Texel, before the order de- 168 5 
fired could be brought from the Hague. 1 
After a proſperous courſe, the Duke landed at Lime in 
Dorſer hire. And he with his ſmall company came aſhore with 
ſome order, but with roo much day light, which diſcovered 
how few they were. 

The alarm was brought hot to London: Where, upon the An a8 of _ 
general report and belief of the thing an act of Attainder paſſed a- | | 
paſt both Houſes in one day; ſome ſmall oppoſition being 5 bim. | 

made by the Earl of Angleſey, becauſe the evidence did not 
ſeem clear enough for ſo ſevere a ſentence, which was ground- 
ed on the notoriety of the thing. The ſum of 5000 J. was 
ſet on his head. And with that the ſeſſion of Parliament 1 
ended; which was no ſmall happineſs to the Nation, ſuch 1 
a body of men being diſmiſſed with doing ſo little hurt. —_ 
The Duke of Monmouth's Manifeſto was long, and ill penned: 
Full of much black and dull malice. It was plainly Fergu- 
ſors ſtile, which was both tedious and fulſome. It charged the 
King with the burning of London, the Popiſh plot, Godfrey's 
murder, and the Earl of £/ex's death: And to crown all, it 
was pretended, that the late King was poiſoned by his or- 
ders: It was ſet forth, that the King's religion made him 1 
incapable of the Crown; that three ſubſequent Houſes of 1 

Commons had voted his Excluſion: The taking away the old 1 
Charters, and all the hard things done in the laſt reign, i | 
were laid to his charge: The elections of the preſent Par- 1 
liament were alſo ſet forth very odiouſly, with great inde- N 1 
ceney of ſtile: The Nation was alſo appealed to, when met 3 1 
in a free Parliament, to judge of the Duke's own pretenſions: 1 
And all ſort of liberty, both in temporals and ſpirituals, was li! 
promiſed to perſons of all perſuaſions. 1 I | =_ 

Upon the Duke of Monmouth's landing, many of the coun- Abbe 1 

try people came in to join him, but very few of the Gentry. joined him. 1 
He had quickly men enough about him to uſe all his arms, 
The Duke of Albermale, as Lord Lieutenant of Devonſbire, 
was ſent down to raiſe the Militia, and with them to make 
head againſt him. But their ill affection appeared very evi- 
dently: Many deſerted, and all were cold in the ſervice. The 
Duke of Monmouth had the whole country open to him for 
almoſt a fortnight, during which time he was very diligent 
in training and animating his men. His own behaviour was 
lo gentle and obliging, that he was maſter of all their hearts, 
as much as was poſſible. But he quickly found, what it was 
to be at the head of undiſciplined men, that knew 
291949 | 841 | | _ 
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1685 of war, and that were not to be uſed with rigour. Soog af. 
SN ter their landing, Lord Grey was ſent out with a ſmall party, 
cowardile. He ſaw a few of the Militia, and he ran for it: But his Wen 
ſtood, and the Militia ran from them. Lord Grey brought 
2 falſe alarm, that was ſoon found to be ſo: For the men 
whom their leader had abandoned came back in good or- 
der. The Duke of Monmouth was ſtruck with this, when he 
found that the perſon. on whom he depended moſt, and for 
whom he deſigned. the command of the horſe, had al- 
ready made himſelf infamous by his cowardiſe. He intended 
to join Fletcher with him in that command. But an unhap- 
py accident made it not convenient to keep him longer 
about him. He ſent him out on another party: And he, not 
being yet furniſhed with a horſe, took the horſe of one who had 
brought in a great body of men from Taunton. He was not 
in the way: So Fletcher, not ſeeing him to aſk his leave, 
thought that all things were to be in common among them, 
that could adyance the ſervice. After Hlercher had rid about, 
as he was ordered, as he returned, the owner of the horſe 
he rode on, who was a rough and ill-bred man, reproached 
him in very injurious terms, for taking out his horſe with- 
out his leave. Fletcher bore this longer than could have been 
expected from one of his impetuous temper. But the other 
perſiſted in giving him foul language, and offered a ſwitch 
or a cane: Upon which he diſcharged his piſtol at him, and 
fatally ſhot him dead. He went and gave the Duke of Mon- 
mouth an account of this, who ſaw it was impoſſible to keep 
him longer about him, vithout diſguſting and loſing the 
country people, who were coming in a body to demand juſ- 
tice. So he adviſed him to go aboard the ſhip, and to ſail 
on to Hain, whither ſhe was bound. By this means he was 


preſerved for that tine. $4, 0 0 
_. , Ferguſoa ran among the people with all the fury of an en- 
raged man, that affectee to paſs for an enthuſiaſt, tho? all 
his performances that way were forced and dry. The Duke 
of Monmouth's great.error was, that he did not in the firſt heat 
venture on ſome. hardy action, and then march either to 
Exeter or Briſtol; where, as he would have found much wealth, 
o he would hays gained ſome reputation by it. But he lin- 
| '  gred in exercifing his men, and-ſtaidtoo long in the neigh- 
By this, means the King had time both to bring troops 

out of Scotland, after Argile-was taken, and to ſend to Hol- 

land for the Angliſh and Seoichi Regiments that were in the 
10 E A 8 
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ſervice of the States; which the Prince ſent over very readi- 1685 
ly, and offered his own perſon, and a greater force, if it was 
neceſſary. The King received this with great expreſſions of 
acknowledgment and kindneſs. It was very viſible, that he 
was much diſtracted in his thoughts, and that what appear- 
ance of courage ſoever he might put on, he was inwardly 
full of apprehenſions and fears. He durſt not accept of the 
offer of aſſiſtance, that the French made him: For by that 
he would have loſt the hearts of the Engliſb Nation. And 
he had no mind to be much obliged to the Prince of Orange, 
or to let him into his counſels or affairs. Prince George com- 
mitted a great error in not aſking the command of the Ar- 
my: For the command, how much ſoever he might have 
been bound to the counſels of others, would have given 
him ſome luſtre; whereas his ſtaying at home in ſuch time 
of danger brought him under much neglect. 

The King could not chooſe worſe than he did, when he The Earl of 
oave the command to the Earl of Feverſham, who was a * 
Frenchman by birth, and nephew to Mr. Je Turenne. Both am 
his brothers changing religion, tho* he continued ſtill a Pro- 
teſtant, made that his religion was not much truſted to. 
He was an honeſt, brave, and good natured man, but weak 
to a degree not eaſy to be conceived. And he conducted 
matters ſo ill, that every ſtep he made was like to prove fa- 
tal to the King's ſervice. He had no parties abroad. He got 
no intelligence: And was almoſt ſurpriſed, and like to be de- 
feated, when he ſeemed: to be under no apprehenſion, but 
was abed without any care or order. So that, if the Duke 
of Monmouth had got but a very ſmall number of good ſol- 
diers about him, the King's affairs would have fallen into 
great: diforder 1 an C 

The Duke of Monmouth had almoſt ſurpriſed Lord Feverſham, 
and all about him, while they were abed. He got in between 
yo bodies, into which the Army lay divided. He now ſaw his 
error in lingring ſo long. He began to want bread, and to 
be ſo ſtraitned, that there was a neceſſity of puſhing for a 
ſpeedy deciſion. He was ſo miſled in his march, that he 
loſt an hour's time: And when he came near the Army, there 
was an inconſiderable ditch; in the paſſing which he loſt ſo 
much more time, that the officers had leiſure to rife and be 
dreſſed; now they had the alarm. And they put themſelves 
in order. Vet the Duke of Monmont's foot ſtood longer, 
and fought better than could have been expected; eſpecially, 
when the ſmall body of horſe they had ran upon the firſt 

| charge, 
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charge, the blame of which was caſt on the Lord Grey. The 
foot being thus forſaken, and galled by the cannon, did run 


at laſt. About a thouſand of them were killed on the ſpot: 


The Duke 
of Mon- 
month de- 
feated. 


And taken. 


And fifteen hundred were taken priſoners. Their num- 
bers when fulleſt were between five and ſix thouſand. The 
Duke of Monmouth left the field too ſoon for a man of cou- 
rage, who had ſuch high mie <7 58 For a few days before 
he-had ſuffered himſelf to be called King, which did him no 
ſervice, even among thoſe that followed him. He rode to- 
wards Dorſerſbire And when his horſe could carry him no 
further, he changed clothes with a ſhepherd, and went as 


far as his legs could carry him, being accompanied only 
with a German, whom he had brought over with him. At 


laſt, when he could go no further, he lay down in a field 
where there was hay and ſtraw, with which they covered them- 


ſelves, ſo that they hoped to lie there unſeen till night. 


Parties went out on all hands to take priſoners. The ſhep- 
herd was found by the Lord Lumley in the Duke of Mon- 
mouth's clothes. So this put them on his track, and having 
ſome dogs with them they followed the ſcent, and came to 
the place where the German was firſt diſcovered. And he 
immediately pointed to the place where the Duke of Mon- 
mouth lay. So he was taken in a very indecent dreſs and 
poſture. | bak 19 1 

His body was quite ſunk with fatigue: And his mind was 
now ſo low, that he begged his life in a manner that agreed 
ill wich the courage of the former parts of it. He called 
for pen, ink, and paper; and wrote to the Earl of Fæverſbam, 
and both to the Queen, and the Queen Dowager, to intercede 
with the King for his life. The King's temper, as well as 
his intereſt, made it ſo impoſſible to hope for that, that it 


| ſhewed a great meanneſs in him to aſk it in ſuch terms as 


he uſed in his letters. He was carried up to I hitehall; 
where:the King examined him in perſon, which was thought 
very indecent, ſince he was reſolved not to pardon him. 
He made new and unbecoming ſubmiſſions, and inſinuated a 
readineſs to change his religion: For he ſaid, the King 
knew what his firſt education was in religion. There were 
no diſcoveries to be got from him; for the attempt was too 
raſh to be well concerted, or to be ſo deep laid that many 
were involved in the guilt of it. He was examined on 


Monday, and orders were given for his execution on Med- 


2 


neſday $744: 
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Yet he confeſſed that his Father had often told him, that 


there was no truth in the TR of his having married his 
is hand, probably for his chil- 


Mother. This he ſet under 
drens ſake, who were then priſoners in the Tower, that fo 
they might not be ill uſed on his account. He ſhewed a 


645 
Terner and Ken, the Biſhops of Ely and of Bath and Well, 1685 
were ordered to wait on him. But he called for Dr. Tenni- ,v 
ſan. The Biſhops ſtudied to convince him of the fin of re- 
bellion. He anſwered, he was ſorry for the blood that was 


ſhed in it: But he did not ſeem to repent of the os 


Soon aftar 
executed. 


great negle& of his Ducheſs, And her reſentments for his 


courſe of life with the Lady Wentworth wrought ſo much on 
her, that, tho? he deſired to ſpeak privately with her, ſhe 
would have witneſſes to hear all that paſt, to juſtify her ſelf, 
and to preſerve her family. They parted very coldly. He 
only recommended to her the breeding their children in 


the Proteſtant Religion. The Biſhops continued till to 


preſs on him a deep ſenſe of the fin. of rebellion; at which 
he grew ſo uneaſy, that he deſired them to ſpeak to him of 
other matters. They next charged him with the fin of liv- 
ing with the Lady Wentworth as he had done. In that he 
"oflified himſelf: He had married his Ducheſs too young to 
give a true conſent: He ſaid, that Lady was a pious worthy 
yoman, and that he had never lived ſo well in all reſpects, 
as ſince his engagements with her, All the pains they took 
to convince him of the unlawfulneſs of that courſe of life had 
no effect. They did certainly very well in diſcharging their 


conſciences, and ſpeaking ſo plainly to him. But they did 


very ill to talk ſo much of this matter, and to make it ſo 
publick as they did; for divines ought not to repeat what they 
ſay to dying penitents, no more than what the penitents ſay 
to them. By this means the Duke of Monmouth had little 
ſatisfaction in them, and they had as little in him. 


He was much better pleaſed with Dr. Tenniſon, who did X 


very plainly. ſpeak to him, with relation to his publick act- 
tags, and to his eourſe of life: But he did it in a ſofter and 


leſs peremptory manner. And having ſaid all that he thought 


proper, he left thoſe, points, in which he. ſaw he could not 
convince him, to his own conſcience, and turned to other 
things. fit to be laid before a dying man. The Duke begged 
one day more of life with ſuch: repeated earneſtgeſs, chat 
as the King was much blamed for denying ſo ſmall a fa- 
vour, ſo it gave occaſion to others to believe, that he had 
ſome hope from aſtrologers, 8 5 if he gut · lived that day, 
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18685 he might have a better fate. As long as he fancied there 
vas any hope, he was too much unſettled in his mind to be 

capable of any thing. | 

Hediedwith But when he ſaw all was to no purpoſe, and that he muſt 

beg am die, he complained a little that his death was hurried on 
ſo faſt. But all on the ſudden he came into a compoſure of 
mind, that ſurpriſed thoſe that ſaw it. There was no affecta- 

tion in it. His whole behaviour was eaſy and calm, not with- 

out a decent cheerfulneſs. He prayed God to forgive all his 

fins, unknown as well as known. He ſeemed confident of the 

mercies of God, and that he was going to be happy with 

him. And he went to the place of execution on Tower Hill 

with an air of undiſturbed courage, that was grave and 
compoſed. He ſaid little there, only that he was ſorry 

for the blood that was ſhed: But he had ever meant well to 

the Nation. When he ſaw the axe, he touched it, and ſaid, 

it was not ſharp enough. He gave the hangman but half 

the reward he intended; and ſaid, if he cut off his head clea- 

verly, and not ſo butcherly as he did the Lord Ruſſel's, his 

man would give him the reft. The executioner was in great 

diſorder, trembling all over: So. he gave him two or three 

ſtrokes without being able to finiſh the matter, and then 

flung 'the axe ont of his hand. But the Sheriff forced him to 

take it up: And at three 'or four more ſtrokes he ſevered his 
head from his body: And both were preſently buried in the 
Chapel of the Tower. Thus lived and died this unfortu- 
nate young man. He had ſeveral good qualities in him, 
and ſome that were as bad. He was ſoft and gentle even to 
exceſs, and too eaſy to thoſe who had credit with him. He 
was both ſincere and good natured, and anderſtood war well. 
But he was too much given to pleaſure and to favou- 


rites. | 
Lord Grey The Lord Grey it was thought would go next. But he 
pardoned. Had a great eftate that by his death was to go over to his 
brother. So the Court reſolved to preſerve him, till he 
| ſhould be brought to compound for his life. The Earl of 
Rocheſter had 16000 J. of him. Others had ſmaller ſhares. 
He was likewiſe obliged to tell all he knew, and to be a 
witneſs in order to the conviction of others, but with' this 
aſſurance, that no body ſhould die upon his evidence. So the 
Lord Brandon, fon to the Earl of Macclesfield, was convict- 
| ed by his and ſome other evidence. Mr. Hambden was allo 
brought on his trial. And he was told, that ke muſt expect 
no favour unlefs he would plead guilty. And be, knowing . 5 
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to this; and begged his life with a meanneſs, of which he 
himſelf was ſo aſhamed afterwards, that it gave his ſpirits a 
depreſſion and diſorder that he could never quite maſter. And 

that had a terrible concluſion; for about ten years after he 

cut his own throat, 


The King was now as ſucceſsful as his own heart could The King 


was lifted iti 


wiſh. He had held a ſeſſion of Parliament in both King- up wit his 
doms, that had ſettled his revenue: And now two ill prepar: vs. 


ed and ill managed rebellions had ſo broken all the party that | f 


was againſt him, that he ſeemed ſecure in his Throne, and 
above the power of all his enemies. And certainly a reign 
that was now ſo beyond expectation ſucceſsful in its firſt fix 


of King JAMESIL -. 647 i 


that legal evidence would be brought againſt him, ſubmitted 1685 _ 1 
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months ſeemed ſo well ſettled, that no ordinary miſmanage- | 


D 


ment could have ſpoiled ſuch beginnings. If the King had i 


ordered a ſpeedy execution of ſuch perſons, as were fit to . 


be made publick examples, and had upon that granted a ge- 
neral indemnity, and if he had but covered his intentions 
till he had got thro' another ſeſſion of Parliament, it is not 
caly to imagine with what advantage he might then have 
opened and purſued his deſigns. „ 
But his own temper, and the fury of ſome of his Miniſ- But it had an 
; i R ill effect on 
ters, and the maxims of his Prieſts, who were become en- his affairs. 
thuſiaſtical upon this ſucceſs, and fancied that nothing could 
now ſtand before him: All theſe concurred to make him 
loſe advantages that were never to be recovered: For the 
ſhews of mercy, that were afterwards put on, were looked on 
as an after-game, to retrieve that which was now loſt. The 
Army was kept for ſome time in the Meſtern Counties, where 
both officers and ſoldiers lived as in an enemy's country, 
and treated all that were believed to be ill affected to the 
King with great rudeneſs and violence. 
Kirk, who had commanded long in Tangier, was become Great cruel. 
ſo ſavage by the neighbourhood of the Moors there, that ſome ted by bis 
days after the battle he ordered ſeveral of the priſoners to be ders 
hanged up at Taunton, without ſo much as the form of law, 
he and his company looking on from an entertainment they 
were at. At every new health another priſoner was hanged 
up. And they were ſo brutal, that obſerving the ſhaking of 
the legs of thoſe whom they hanged, it was ſaid among 
them, they were dancing; and upon that muſick was called 
for. This was both ſo illegal, and fo inhuman, that it 
might have been expected that ſome notice would have been 
taken of it. But Kirk was only chid for it. And it was ſaid, 
2 a * het 
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1685 that he had a particular 'order for ſome military executions : 
so that he could only be chid for the manner of it. 

And much But, as if this had been nothing, Tefferies Was ſent the 
1 Weſtern Circuit to try the priſoners. His behaviour was be- 
yond any thing that was ever heard of in a civilized Nati- 

on. He was perpetually either drunk, or in a rage, liker a 
fury than the zeal of a Judge. He required the priſoners to 
plead guilty. And in that caſe he gave them ſome hope of 
favour, if they gave him no trouble: Otherwiſe he told them 
he would execute the letter of the law upon them in its ut- 
moſt ſeverity. This made many plead guilty, who had a 
great defence in law. But he ſhewed no mercy. He order- 
ed a great many to be hanged up immediately, without al- 
lowing them a minute's time to ſay their prayers. He hang- 
ed, in ſeveral places, about ſix hundred perſons. The great- 
eſt part of theſe were of the meaneſt ſort, and of no diſtinc- 
tion. The impieties with which he treated them, and his 
behaviour towards ſome of the Nobility and Gentry that 
were well affected, but came and pleaded in favour of ſome 
priſoners, would have amazed one, if done by a Baſhaw in 
Turkey. England had never known any thing like it. The 
. Inſtances are too many to be reckoned up. 

Wim which But that which brought all his exceſſes to be imputed to 
was well the King himſelf, and to the orders given by him, was, that 
pleaſed. the King had a particular account of all his proceedings 

' writ to him every day. And he took pleaſure to relate them 
in the drawing room to foreign Miniſters, and at his table, 
calling it 7efferres's campaign: Speaking of all he had done 
in a ſtile, that neither 37 2 the Majeſty, nor the merci- 

fulneſs, of a great Prince. Dykfield was at that time in Eng- 
land, one of the Embaſſadors whom the States had ſent 
over to congratulate the King's coming to the Crown. He 
told me, that the King talked ſo often of theſe things in 
his hearing, that he wondered to ſee him break out into 
thoſe indecencies. And upon Jefferiess coming back, he was 
created a Baron, and Peer of England: A dignity which, tho 
anciently ſome Judges were raiſed to it, yet in theſe later 
ages, as there was no example of it, ſo it was thought in- 
conſiſtent with the character of a Judge. 

The erecu - Two executions were of ſuch an extraordinary nature, that 
tions of twothey⸗ deſerve a more particular recital. The King appre. 
hended that many of the priſoners had got into London, and 
were concealed there. ral faid; thoſe WhO concealed them 
vere the worſt fort of traitors,” whovendeavouted to p * 
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ſuch perſons to a better time. He had likewiſe a great mind 
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to find out any among the rich merchants, who might af 


ford great compoſitions to ſave their lives: For tho' there 


was much blood ſhed, there was little booty got to reward 


thoſe who had ſerved. Upon this the King declared, he would 
ſooner pardon the rebels, than thoſe who harboured them. 

There was in London one Gaunt, a woman that was an 
Anabaptiſt, who ſpent a great part of her life in acts of 


charity, viſiting the jayles, and looking after the poor of 


what perſuaſion ſoever they were. One of the rebels found 
her out, and ſhe harboured him in her houſe; and was look- 
ing for an occaſion of ſending him out of the Kingdom. He 
went about in the night, and came to hear what the King 
had ſaid. So he, by an unheard of baſeneſs, went and deli- 
vered himſelf, and accuſed her that harboured him. She 
was ſeized on, and tried. There was no witneſs to prove 


that ſhe knew that the perſon ſhe harboured was a rebel, 


but he himſelf: Her maid witneſſed only, that he was enter- 


tained at her houſe. But tho' the crime was her harbouring 
a, traitor , and was proved only by this infamous wit- 
neſs, yet the Judge charged the Jury to bring her in 
guilty, kung that the maid was a ſecond witneſs, 
tho' ſhe knew nothing of that which was the criminal part. 
She was condemned, and burnt, as the law directs in the 
caſe of women convict of treaſon. She died with a con- 
ſtancy, even to a cheerfulneſs, that ſtruck all that ſaw it. She 
ſaid, charity was a part of her religion, as well as faith: 
This at worſt was the feeding an enemy: So ſhe hoped, ſhe 


had her reward with him, for whoſe ſake ſhe did this ſer- 


vice, how unworthy ſoever the perſon was, that made fo ill 
a return for it: She rejoyced, that God had honoured her 
to be the firſt that ſuffered by fire in this reign; and that 
her ſuffering was a martyrdom, for that religion which was all 
love. Pen the Quaker told me, he ſaw her die. She laid 
the ſtraw about her for burning her ſpeedily ;. and behaved her 
ſelf in ſuch a manner, that n in tears. 
The other execution was of à woman of greater quality: 
The Lady Lyle. Her huſband had been a Regicide, and 
was one of Cromwell's Lords, and was called the Lord Lye. 
He went at the time of the Reſtoration beyond ſea, and live 
ed at Lauſanne. But three deſperate Iriſhmen, hoping by ſuch 
a ſervice to . make their fortunes, went thither, and killed 
him as be was going to Church; and being well mounted, 
and ill purſued, got into A His Lady was known 


to 
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1685 to be much affected with the King's death, and not eaſily 
WYV reconciled to her huſband for the ſhare he had in it. She 
was a woman of great piety and charity. The night after 
the action, Hicks, a violent preacher among the Diſſenters 
and Nekharp, came to her houſe. She knew Hicks, and treat- 
ed him civilly, not aſking from whence they came. But Hicls 
told what brought them thither; for they had been with 
the Duke of Monmouth. Upon which ſhe went out of the 
room immediately, and ordered her chief ſervant to ſend an 
information concerning them to the next Juſtice of Peace, 
and in the mean while to ſuffer them to make their eſcape. 
But, before this could be done, a party came about the houſe, 
and took both them, and her for harbouring them. YJefferies 
reſolved to make a facrifice of her; and obtained of the 
King a promiſe that he would not pardon her. Which the 
King owned to the Earl of Feverſham, when he, upon the 
offer of a 1000 J. if he could obtain her pardon, went and 
=— begged it. So ſhe was brought to her trial. No legal proof 
was brought, that ſhe knew that they were rebels: The names 
of the perſons found in her houſe were in no Proclamation : 
So there was no notice given to beware of them. YTefferzes 
affirmed to the Jury upon his honour, that the perſons had 
confeſſed that they had been with the Duke of Monmouth. 
This was the turning a witneſs againſt her, after which he 
ought not to have judged in the matter. And, tho? it was 
inſiſted on, as a point of law, that till the perſons found 
in her houſe were convicted, ſhe could not be found guilty, 
yet Jefferies charged the Jury in a moſt violent manner to 
bring her in guilty. All the audience was ſtrangely affected 
with ſo unuſual a behaviour in a Judge. Only the perſon 
moſt concerned, the Lady herſelf, who was then paſt ſeven- 
ty, was ſo little moved at it, that ſhe fell aſleep. The Jury 
brought her in not guilty. But the Judge in great fury ſent 
them out again. Yet they brought her in a ſecond time not 
guilty. Then he ſeemed as in a tranſport of rage. He upon 
that threatned them with an attaint in yore And they, over- 
come with fear, brought her in the third time guilty. The 
King: would ſhew no other favour, but that he changed the 
ſentence from burning to beheading. She died with great 
conſtancy of mind; and expreſſed a joy, that ſhe thus ſuffer- 
ed for an act of charity and piety.  _ ties 
The behavi- Moſt of thoſe that had ſuffered expreſſed at their death 
our of thoſe ſuch a calm firmneſs, and ſuch a zeal for their religion, which 
ed. 'they believed was then in danger, that it made great a 
£ = BY as | » 1100S 
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ſions on the ſpectators. Some baſe men among them tried 1685 
to ſave themſelves by accuſing others. Goodenough, who had 
been Under-Sheriff of London when Corniſh was Sheriff, of- 
fered to ſwear againſt Corniſh; and alſo ſaid, that Rumſcy 
had not diſcovered all he knew. So Rumſey to ſave him- 
ſelf joined with Goodenough, to ſwear Corniſh guilty of that 
for which the Lord Ruſſel had ſuffered. And this was driven 
on ſo faſt, that Corniſh was ſeized on, tried, and executed 
within the week. If he had got a little time, the falſhood 

of the evidence would have been proved from Rum/ſey's for- 

mer depoſition, which appeared ſo clearly ſoon after his 

death, that his eſtate was reſtored to his family, and the 
witneſſes were lodged in remote priſons for their lives. Cor- 

niſb at his death aſſerted his innocence with great vehe- 

mence; and with ſome acrimony complained of the methods 

taken to deſtroy him. And ſo they gave it out, that he 

died in a fit of fury. But Pen, who ſaw the execution, faid 

to me, there appeared nothing but a juſt indignation that 

innocence might very naturally give. Pen might be well 

relied on in ſuch matters, he being ſo entirely in the King's 
intereſts. He ſaid to me, the King was much to be pitied, 

_ who was hurried into all this effuſion of blood by Jefferzes's 

impetuous and cruel temper. But, if his own inclinations 

had not been biaſſed that way, and if his Prieſts had not 

thought it the intereſt. of their party to let that butcher 

| looſe, by which ſo many men that were like to oppoſe them 

were put out of the way, it is not to be imagined , that 
there would have been ſuch a run of barbarous cruelty, and 
that in ſo many inſtances, E 
It gave a general horror to the body of the Nation: And The Naion 
it let all people ſee, what might be expected from a reign changed by 
that ſeemed to delight in blood. Even ſome of the faireſt mant e 
of Tories began to relent a little, and to think they had 
truſted too much, and gone too far. The King had raiſed 
new regiments, and had given commiſſions to Papiſts. This 
was over-looked during the time of danger, in which all 
men's ſervice was to be made uſe of: And by law they might 
ſerve three months. But now, as that time was near lapſing, 
the King began to ſay, the laws for the two Teſts were made 
on deſign againſt himſelf: The firſt was made to turn him 
out of the Admiralty, and the ſecond to make way for the 
Excluſion: And, he added, that it was an affront to him to 
inſiſt on the obſervance of thoſe laws. So theſe perſons 
notwithſtanding that act were continued in commiſſion: * 
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1685 the King declared openly, that he muſt look on all thoſe, 
WYV who would not. conſent to the repeal of thoſe laws, in the 
next ſeſſion of Parliament, as his enemies. 


- * 


Great dil. The Courtiers began every where to declaim againſt them. 

pos for It was laid to be againſt the rights of the Crown to deny 
and again \ ; 8 : : 3 

the Teſts. the King the ſervice of all his ſubjects, to be contrary to 

the dignity of Peerage to ſubject Peers to any other Teſts 

than their allegiance, and that it was an inſufferable affront 

dene the King, to oblige all thoſe, whom he ſhould employ, 

to ſwear that Bis religion was idolatrous. On the other hand 

all the people ſaw, that, if thoſe acts were not maintained, 

no employment would be given to any but Papiſts, or to thoſe 

who gave hopes that they would change: And, if the Par- 

liament Teſt was taken off, then the way was opened to 

draw over ſo many members of both Houſes, as would be in 

time a majority, to bring on an entire change of the laws 

with relation to religion. As long as the Nation reckoned 

their Kings were true and ſure to their religion, there was 


rier to defendus from Popery. It was alſo ſaid, that thoſe Teſts 


or moſt part had hitherto run 


in with fury to all the King's intereſts, began now to open 


Some 
change their 
religion. 


Melford. Some differences fell in berween the Duke of Queens, 


borough and, the Earl of Perth, The latter thought che for- 
mer was haughty and violent, and that he uſed: him in too 


pt 1mpe- a 
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riots a manner. So they broke. At that time the King 1685 
publiſhed the two papers found in his brother's ſtrong box. 
So the Earl of Perib was either overcome with the reaſons 
in them, or he thought it would look well at Court, if he 

put his converſion upon theſe. He came up to complain 
of the Duke of Qucensborougb. And his brother going to 
meet him at Ware, he diſcovered his deſign to him, who ſeemed 
at firſt much troubled at it: But he plied him ſo, that he 
prevailed on him to join with him in his pretended con- 
verſion, which he did with great ſhews of devotion and zeal. 

But when his objections to the Duke of ©weensborough's ad- 
miniftration were heard, they were ſo ſlight, that the King 
was aſhamed of them; and all the Court juſtified the Duke 
of Queemborough. A repartee of the Marquis of Haliſax was 
much talked of on this occaſion. The Earl of Perth was 
taking pains to convince him, that he had juſt grounds of 
complaint, and ſeemed little concerned in the ill effect 
this might have on himſelf, The Marquis anſwered him, 

; he needed fear nothing, His faith would make him whole : And 

1 it proved . . * 

Before he declared his change, the King ſeemed ſo well The Duke 
ſatisfied with the Duke of Qucensborough, that he was reſolv- — 6" 
ed to bring the Earl of Perth to a ſubmiſſion, otherwiſe to gtaced. 
diſmiſs him; But ſuch converts were to be encouraged. 

So the King, having declared himſelf too openly to recal 
that ſo ſoon, ordered them both to go back to Scotland; and 
ſaid, he would ſignify his pleaſure to them when they ſhould 
be there. It followed them down very quickly. The Duke 
of Queensborough was turned out of the Treaſury, and it was 
Put in Commiſhon: And he, not to be too much irritated 
at once, was put firſt in the Commiſhon. And now it be- 
came ſoon very viſible, that he had the ſecret no more; 
but that it was lodged between the two brothers, the Earls 
of Perth, and Melford, Soon after that, the Duke of Qucens- 
borough was not only turned out of all his employments, but 
a deſign was laid to ruin him. All perſons were encouraged 
to bring accuſations againſt him, either with relation to the 
adminiſtration of the government, or of the Treaſury. And, 
if any colourable matter could have been found againſt him, 
it was reſolved to have made him a facrifice. This fadden 
hatred, after ſo entire a confidence, was imputed to the ſug- 

geſtions the Earl of Perib had made of his zeal againſt Po- 

pery, and of his having engaged all his friends to ſtick firm 

in oppoſition to it. It was * * was no need of mak- 
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1685 ing ſuch promiſes, as he had engaged the King to make to 
the Parliament of Hrotland: No body deſired or expected 


declared a- 


them: He only drove. that matter on his own account: S0 
it was fit to let all about the King ſee, what was to be 
looked for, if they preſſed any thing too ſeverely with rela- 


— 


tion to religion. TIN Jad 3203 6 
But to leave Scotland, and return to England: The King, 
after he had declared that he would be ſerved by none but 
thoſe who would vote for the repeal of the Teſts, called for 
the Marquis of Halifax, and aſked him, how he would vote 
in that matter. He very frankly anſwered, he would never 
conſent to it: He thought, the keeping up thoſe laws was 
neceflary, even for the King's ſervice, fince the Nation 
truſted ſo much to them, that the publick quiet was chiefly 
preſerved. by that means. Upon this the King told him, 
that tho* he would never forget paſt ſervices, yet ſince he 
could not be prevailed: on in that particular, he was reſolv- 
ed to have all of a piece. So he was turned out. And the 
Earl of Sunderland was made Lord Preſident, and continued 
ſtill Secretary of State. More were not queſtioned at that 
time, nor turned out: For it was hoped, that, fince all men 
ſaw what was to be expected if they ſhould not comply 
with the King's intentions, this would have its full 
effect upon thoſe, who had no mind to part with their 
places. „ 


Proceedings The King reſolved alſo to model Ireland, ſo as to make 
in reland. that Kingdom a nurſery for his army in England, and to 


be ſure at leaſt of an army there, while his deſigns were to 
go on more ſlowly in the iſle of Brizam. The Iriſh bore 
an inveterate hatred to the Duke of Ormond: So he was re- 
called. But, to diſmiſs him with ſome ſhew of reſpe&, he 
was ſtill continued Lord Steward of the houſhold. The 
Earl of Clarendon was declared Lord Lieutenant. But the Ar- 
my was put under the command of Talhot, who was made 
Earl of Tirconnell. And he began very ſoon to model it 
anew. The Archbiſhop of Armagh had continued Lord Chan- 
cellor of | Ireland; and was in all points ſo compliant ro the 
Court, that even bis religion came to be ſuſpected on that ac- 
count. Vet, it ſeemed, he was not thought thorough paced. So 
Sir Charles Porter, who was a zealous promoter of every thing 
that the King. propoſed, and was a man of ready wit, and 
being poor. Was thought a perſon fit to be made a Tool of, 

was declared Lord Chancellor of Ireland. To theſe the 
King ſaid, he was reſolved to maintain the ſettlement of 
ui 1 4 8 Ireland. 
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to France: And, if I found it not convenient to ſtay there, 


bigotted Popiſh family. In OHober, the King of France r. 
called and vacated the edict of Nawes. And in December, 


"of King JAMESIL 655 | 
Ireland; They had authority to promiſe this, and to a& pur- 1685 if 
ſuant to it. But, as both the Earl of Clarendon and Porter 
were poor, it was hoped, that they would underſtand the 

King's intentions, and ſee, thro' thoſe promiſes, that were 

made only to lay men aſleep; and that therefore they would 

not inſiſt too much on them, nor purſue them too far. 

But now, before I come to relate the ſhort ſeſſion of Par- The perſe. 
liament that was abruptly broken off, I muſt mention one Hane. 
great tranſaction that went before it, and had no ſmall in- 
fluence on all men's minds. And fince I ſaw that diſmal 
tragedy, which was at this time acted in France, I muſt now 
change the ſcene, and give ſome account of my ſelf. When 
I reſolved to go beyond ſea, there. was no choice to be 
made. So many exiles and outlawed perſons were ſcattered 
up and down' the Towns of Holland, and other Provinces, 
that I ſaw the danger of going where I. was ſure many 
of them would come about me, and try to. have involved 
me in guilt by coming into my company, that ſo they 
might engage me into their deſigns. So I refolved to go 


I intended to go on to Geneva or Switzerland. I aſked the 
French Embaſſador, if I might be ſafe there. He after ſome 
days, I ſuppoſe after he had writ to the Court upon it, aſ- 
ſured me, I ſhould be ſafe there; and that, if the King 
ſhould aſk after me, timely notice ſhould be given me, that 
I might go out of the way. So I went to Paris. And, there 
being many there whom I had reaſon to look on as ſpies, I 
took a little houſe, and lived by my ſelf as privately as I 
could, I continued there till the beginning of Auguſt, that 
I went to /aly. I found the Earl of Mountague at Paris, 
with whom I converſed much, and got from him moſt of 
the ſecrets of the Court, and of the negotiations he was en- 
gaged in. The King of France had been for many years 
weakning the whole Proteſtant intereſt there, and was then 
upon the laſt reſolution of recalling the edi& of Manis. 
And, as far as J could judge, the affairs of Euglaud gave the 


— 


laſt ſtroke to that matter. * OE K 
This year, of which I am now. writing, 


muſt ever be A fu per 
I to the Pro- 


o 


* 


_ Temembred, as the moſt. fatal to the Proteſtant Religion. In tetant Relte 


February, a King of England declared himſelf a Papiſt. In 80a. 


a Hd 


June , Charles the Elector Palatine dyin 
Electoral dignity went to the Houſe o 
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g without iſlue, he 
Newburgh, a molt 
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468; che Duke of Savoy being brought to it, not only by the per- 
fſlunaſions, but even by the threatnings of the Court of | 
recalled the edict that his father had granted to the Van. 
Jois. So it muſt be confeſſed, that this was a very critical 
year. And I have ever reckoned this the fifth great criſis of 
the Proteſtant Religion. En Ons 


of the R eign 


France a 


* at 


Fot ſome years the Prieſts were every where making 


 cotiytrſfions in France. The hopes of ' penſions and prefer 


ment wrought on many. The plauſible colours, that the 
Biſhop of Meaur, then Biſhop of Cundom, put on all the er- 
rors of the Church of Nome, furnifhed others with excuſes 
for changing. Many thought, they muſt change at laſt, or 
be quite utidone: For the King ſeemed to be engaged to go 

iro” with the matter, both in compliance with the ſhadow 
of conſcience that he ſeemed to have, which was to fol- 


low implicitly the conduct of his Confeſſor, and of the 


Ronvigny's 
behaviour. 


Archbi op of Paris, he himſelf being ignorant in thoſe 
matters beyond: what can be well imagined; and becauſe his 
glory feemed alſo concerned to go thro with every thing that 
r HT | 
Old Rowvigny, who was the Deputy General of the Churches, 
told me, that he was long deceived in his opinion of the 
Tong: He knew he was not naturally bloody. He ſaw his 
55 


ignorance in thoſe matters. His bigottry could not 
riſe from any inward principle. So for many years he flat- 
tered himſelf with the hopes, that the deſign would go on 
ſo flowly, that ſome unlooked for accident might defeat it. 


But after the peace of Mmeguen he ſaw ſuch ſteps made with 


fo much precipitation, that he told the King he muſt beg a 
full audience of him upon that ſubje&. He gave him one 
that laſted ſome hours. He came well prepared. He told 
him, what the State of France was during the wars in his 
Father's Fight ; how happy France had been now for fifty 


on to thoſe matters. He gave him an account of their num- 
bers, their induſtry and wealth, their conſtant readineſs to 


. occaſioned chiefly by the quiet it was in with relati- | 
on to 


| advance, the revenue, and that all the quiet he had with 


A 


the Cbntt of Nome was chiefly owning to them: If they 
pere Tooted out, the Court of Nome would govern as abſo- 
lately in France, as it did in Hain. He deſired leave to 


undecrive him, if he was made believe they would all change, 


ag fobn as he engaged his authority in the matter: Many 


would go out of the Kingdom, and carry their wealth and 


induſtry into other countries. And by a ſcheme of r, 
9 | | | | : | ars 
| | 2 b | 


lars he reekoned how far that would go. In fine, he ſaid, 
it would come to the ſhedding of much blood: Many would 
ſuffer, and others would be precipitated into deſperate 
courſes. So that the moſt glorious of all reigns would be 
in concluſion disfigured and defaced, and become a ſcene of 
blood and horror. He told me, as he went thro' theſe matters the 
King ſeemed to hearken to him very attentively. But he 
perceived they made no impreſſion: For the King never aſked 
any particulars, or any explanation, but let him go on. 
And, when he had ended, the King ſaid, he took his free- 
dom well, ſince it flowed from his zeal to his ſervice. He be- 
lieved all that he had told him, of the prejudice it might 
do him in his affairs: Only he thought, it would not go 


to the ſhedding of blood: But he ſaid; he conſidered him- 


ſelf as ſo indiſpenſably bound to endeavour the converſion 
of all his ſubjects, and the extirpation of hereſy, that if 
the. doing it, ſhould: require that with one hand he ſhould 


cut off the other, he would ſubmit to that. After this Rou- 


vigny gave all his friends hints of what they were to look 
for. Some were for flying out into a new civil war. But, 
their chief confidence being in the aſſiſtance they expected 


from England, he, who knew what our Princes were, and 


had reaſon to believe that King Charles was at leaſt a cold 
Proteſtant, if not a ſecret Papiſt, and knew that the States 
would not embroil their affairs in aſſiſting them, their max- 
ims rather leading them to connive at any thing that would 
bring great numbers and much wealth into their- Country. 
than to oppoſe it, was againſt all motions of that kind. 
He reckoned, thoſe riſings would be ſoon cruſſit, and ſo 
would precipitate their ruin with ſome colour of juſtice. He 
was much cenſured for this by ſome hot men among them, 
as having betrayed them to the Court. But he was very un- 
juſtly, blamed; as appeared both by his ow conduct, and: 


by his ſons; who was received at firſt into the ſurvivance 


of being Deputy General for the | Churches, and: afterwards, 
at his - Father's deſire, had. that melancholy poſt! given 


him „ in Which he daily faw- new -jnjuſtices done, and was 


- 


only ſuffered; for forms ſake, to inform againſt: them; but 
vith aockcpecofifaceess: 0: Simon 07 ee e go: 
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The Father did; upon King. Charlsis death Write a let— He came 
ter of congratulation to the Ning, who wrote? him ſuch an 1% E. 


obliging anſwer, that upon it he wretef to his niece the 
Lady Nſſel, that, having ſuch aſſurances given him by the 
King:of a high ſenſe: of his formet᷑ ſervices," he reſolved to 


333 '>” ne 


land. 
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1685 come over, and beg the reſtoring her ſon's honour, The 
Marquis of Halifax did preſently apprehend, that this was a 
blind, and that the King of France was ſending him over 
to penetrate into the King's deſigns; fince from all hands 
intimations were brought of the promiſes that he made to 
| the Miniſters of the other Princes of Europe. So I was or- 
dered to uſe all endeavours to divert him from coming over : 
His niece had indeed begged that journey of him, when ſhe 
hoped it might have ſaved her huſband's life, but ſhe would 
not venture to deſire the journey on any other conſiderati- 
on, conſidering his great age, and that her ſon was then but 
five years old. I preſſed this ſo much on him, that, finding 
him fixed in his reſolution, I could not hinder my ſelf from 
ſuſpecting, that ſuch a high act of friendſhip, in a man ſome 
years paſt fourſcore, had ſomewhat under it: And it was ſaid, 
that, when he took leave of the King of France, he had an au- 
dience of two hours of him. But this was a falſe ſuggeſtion: 
And ] was aflured afterwards that he came over only in friend- 
ſhip to his niece, and that he had no directions nor meſſages 
from the Court of France. N „ 
Hle came over, and had ſeveral audiences of the King, 
who uſed him with great kindneſs, but did not grant him 
that which he ſaid he came for: Only he gave him a ge- 
neral promiſe of doing it in a proper tine. 
But whether the Court of Haucè was ſatisfied, by the con- 
verſation that Rouuigny had with the King, that they needed 
apprehend nothing from England; or whether the King's be- 
ing now ſo ſettled on the Throne made them conclude, that 
the time was come of repealing the edicts, is not certain: 
Mr. de Louvoy, ſeeing the King ſo ſet on the matter, pro- 
poſed to him a method, which he believed would ſhorten the 
work, and do it effectually: Which was, to let looſe ſome 
Dragoons bodies of Dragoons to live upon the Proteſtants on diſcreti- 
entire on. They were put under no reſtraint, but only to avoid 
_ gn upon the rapes, and the killing them. This was begun in Bearn. And 
the people were ſo ſtruck with it, that, ſeeing they were to be 
eat up ry and, if that prevailed not, to be caſt in priſon, when 
all was taken from them, till they ſnould change, and be- 
ing required only to promiſe to reunite themſelves to the 
Church, they, ovetcomè with fear, and having no time for con- 
ſiulting together, did univetſally comply. This did ſo animate 
the Court, that, upon it the ſame methods were taken in moſt 
places of Cuienne, Ts: .and, Dauphine, here the great- 
ſt numbers of the Proteſtants were. A diſmal conſternati- 
a 5 | = 
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on and feebleneſs ran thro* moſt of them, ſo that great num- 1685 
bers yielded. Upon which the King, now reſolved to go 1 
thro? with what had been long projected, publiſhed the edict themyielded 
repealing the edi& of Nantes, in which (tho' that edict was — 
declared to be a perpetual and irrevocable law) he ſet forth, 

that it was only intended to quiet matters by it, till more 
effectual ways ſhould be taken for the converſion of Here - 
ticks. He alſo promiſed in it, that, tho? all the publick ex- 
erciſes of that religion were now ſuppreſſed, yet thoſe of that 
perſuaſion who lived quietly ſhould not be diſturbed on that 
account, while at the ſame time not only the Dragoons, bur 

all the Clergy, and the bigots of France, broke out into all the 
inſtances of rage and fury againſt ſuch as did not change upon 
their being required in the King's name to be of his religion; 

for that was the ſtile every where. 1: 
Men and women of all ages, who would not yield, were Great cruet- | 
not only ſtript of all they had, but kept long from ſleep, Nele. 
driven about from place to place, and hunted out of their 
retirements. The women were carried into Nunneries, in 
many of which they were almoſt ſtarved, whipt, and bar- 
barouſly treated. Some few of the Biſhops, and of the ſe- 

cular Clergy, to make the matter eaſier, drew formularies, 
importing that they were reſolved to reunite: themſelves to 
the Catholick Church, and that they renounced the errors 

of Luther and Calvin. People in ſuch extremities are eaſy to 

put a ſtretched ſenſe on any words, that may give them 
preſent relief. So it was ſaid, what harm was it to promiſe 

to be united to the Catholick Church: And the renouncing 

thoſe men's errors did not renounce their good and ſound 
doctrine. But it was very viſible, with what intent thoſe 
ſubſcriptions or promiſes were aſked. of them: So their com- 
pliance in that matter was a plain equivocation. But, ho - 
veak and faulty ſoever they might be in this, it muſt be 
acknowledged, here was one of the moſt violent perſecuti- 
ons that is to be found in hiſtory. In many reſpects itiex- 
ceeded them all, both in the ſeveral inventions of cruelty,” 
and in its long continuance. I/ went over the greateſt part 
of France - while- it was in its hotteſt rage, from Marſgilles 
to Mourpelier, and from thence to Lions, and! ſo to Gh. 
Lay and knew) ſo. many inſtances of their injuſticæ and 
violence, that it exceeded even what could have been well 
imagined; for all men ſet their thoughts on work to in- 
vent new methods of cruelty. In albthe Towns thro}. which : 
| paſt, I heard the moſt diſmal aceounts of thoſe things poſ- 
Dame £ ſible; 
3 | 
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1685 fible; but chiefly at Valence, where one Dherapme ſeemed 
to exceed even the. furies. of Inquifitors. One in the ſtreets 


could have known the new converts, as they were paſſing 


by them, by a cloudy dejection that appeared in their looks 


and deportment. Such as endeavoured to make their eſcape, 
and were: ſeized, (for guards and ſecret agents were ſpread 
along the whole roads and frontier of France,) were, if men, 


condemned to. the gallies, and; if women, to monaſteries. 


To. compleat this. cruelty, orders were given that ſuch of 
the new converts, as did not at their death receive the Sa- 
crament, ſhould be denied burial, and that their bodies ſhould 
voured by wolves or dogs. This was executed in ſeveral. 
places with the utmoſt: barbarity: And it gave all people ſo 
much horror, that, finding the ill effect of it, it was let fall. 
This hurt none, 1 all that ſaw it, even with more 


horror than thoſe ſufferings that were more felt. The fury 


I went into 
Italy. 


that appeared on this occaſion did ſpread it ſelf with a ſort 
of contagion: For the Intendants and other officers, that had 
been mild and gentle in the former parts of their life, ſeem- 
ed nom to have laid aſide the compaſſion of Chriſtians, the 
breeding of Gentlemen; and the common impreſſions of hu- 
manity. The greateſt part of the Clergy, the Regulars eſpe- 
cially, were:ſo:tranſported with the zeal that: their King 
ſnewedl on this occaſion; that their ſermons: were full of the 
moſt! inflamed: eloquence that they could invent, magnifying. 
their King in ſtrains: too indecent and blaſphemous to be 


mentioned by me. IA £1 


+ 


Iſſtaid at Faris till the beginning of Auguſt Barrillon ſent 
to mꝭ to look to my ſelſ/; for the King had let ſome words fall 
importing his ſuſpicion of me, as concerned in the Duke of 
Moumouth's buſineſs. Whether this:was done on deſign, to ſee 
if ſuch an inſinuation could fright me away, and ſo bring me 


under ſome appearance of guilt, Icannot tell: For in that time 


every thing was deceitfully managed But I, who knew that I 


was not ſo much as-guilty. of concealment, reſolved not to ſtir 
from Paris till the rebellion / was over, and that the priſoners 


were examined, and tried. When that was done, Stouppe, a Bri- 
gadierGeneral, told mey that Mr. Terug ud ado Heer 
the King was reſolved to ꝓut an end to the buſineſs of the Hu- 
uenots that ſeaſun: And, ſince he was reſolved not to change, 


he adviſedi him to make a Tour into Haly, that he might not 


ſeem to do anything that oppoſed the King's ſervice. 'Stuppe 


told me. utllis in confidence 80 we reſolved: to make: that 
di 2 journey 
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| journey together. Some thought it was too bold an adven- 1685 
ture in me, after what I had written and acted in the matters WV 
of religion, to go to Rome. But others, who judged better, 
thought I ran no hazard in going thither : For, beſides the 
high civility with which all ſtrangers are treated there, they 
were at that time in ſuch hopes of gaining England, that 
it was not reaſonable to think, that they would raiſe the ap- 
prehenſions of the Nation, by uſing any that belonged to it 
ill: And the deſtroying me would not do them the ſervice, that 
could in any ſort balance the prejudice that might ariſe from 
the noiſe it would make. And indeed ] met with ſo high a 
civility at Rome, that it fully juſtified this opinion. 

Pope Innocent the eleventh, Odeſcalchi, knew who 1 was And ws - 
the day after I came to Rome. And he ordered the Captain 11 
of the $w/s guards to tell Szouppe, that he had heard of me, 
and would give me a private audience abed, to fave me from 
the ceremony of the Pantoufle. But I knew the noiſe that 
this would make: So I reſolved to avoid it, and excuſed it 
upon my ſpeaking Italian ſo ill as I did. But Cardinal Ho- 

ard and the Cardinal #FEfirees treated me with great freedom. 
The latter talked much with me concerning the orders in 
our Church, to know whether they had been brought down 
to us by men truly ordained, or not: For, he ſaid, they ap- 
prehended things would be much more eaſily brought about, 
if our orders could be eſteemed valid, tho? given in hereſy 
and ſchiſm. I told him, I was glad they were poſſeſſed with 
any opinion that made the reconciliation more difficult; bur, 
as for the matter of fact, nothing was more certain, than that 
the ordinations in the beginning of Queen Elizabeib's reign 
were canonical and regular. He ſeemed to be perſuaded of 
the truth of this, but lamented that it was impoſſible to bring 
the Romans to think fo, 
Cardinal Howard ſhewed me all his letters from Eugland, Cardinal 
by which 1 ſaw, that thoſe who wrote to him reckoned, £52" 
that their deſigns were ſo well laid, that they could not wich me. 
miſcarry. They thought, they ſhould certainly carry every 
thing in the next ſeſſion of Parliament. There was a high 
ſtrain of inſolence in their letters: And they reckoned, they were 
ſo ſure of the King, that they ſeemed to have no doubt 
left of their ſucceeding in the reduction of England. The Ro- 
mans and lialians were much troubled at all this: For 
they were under ſuch apprehenſions of the growth of the 
French power, and had conceived ſuch _ the King 
of England's putting a ſtop to it, that they were ſorry 
20 „ to 
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1685 to fee the King engage himſelf ſo in the deſign. of chang- 
Qing che religion of his ſubjects, which they thought would 


create him ſo much trouble at home, that he would neither 
have leiſure nor ſtrength to look after the common concerns 
of Europe. The Cardinal told me, that all the advices writ 
over from thence to England were for flow, calm, and mo- 
derate courſes. He ſaid, he * he was at liberty to ſhew 
me the copies of them: But he ſaw violent courſes were 
more acceptable, and would probably be followed. And he 
added, that theſe were the production of England, far diffe- 
rent from the counſels of Rome. of 
He alſo told me, that they had not inſtruments enough to 
work with: For, tho? they were ſending over all that were 
capable of the Miſſion, yet he expected no great matters 
from them. Few of them ſpoke true Engliſh. They came 
over young, and retained all the Eugliſb that they brought 
over with them, which was only the language of boys: But, 
theix education being among ſtrangers, they had formed 
themſelves ſo upon that model, that really they preached 
as Frenchmen. or Italiaus in Enghſh words; of which he was 
every. day warning them, for he knew this could have no 
good effect in England. He allo ſpoke with great ſenſe of 
the proceedings in France, which he apprehended would have 
very ill conſequences in Eugland. I ſhall only add one other 
particular, which will ſnew the ſoft temper of that good 
He uſed me in ſuch a manner, that it was much obſerved 
by many others. So two French Gentlemen defired a note 
from me to introduce them to him. Their deſign was to 
be furniſhed with Reliques; for he was then the Cardinal that 
looked after that matter. One evening 1 came in to him 
as he was very buſy in giving them ſome Reliques. So I was 
called in to fee, them: And I whiſpered to him in Hngliſb, 


> that it was ſomewhat odd, that a Prieſt of the Church of 
...  Kngland ſhould! be at Nome helping them off with the ware 


it to the others in Frexch; and told the Frenchmen, that 
they ſheuld tell their , countrymen, ho bold the her eticks, 
and how mild the Cardinals were at Rome. 

Iſtaid in Nate, till Prince Borgheſe came to me, and told me 
it vas time for me ngo. 1 had got great acquaintance 
there. And, tho' I did not-proyoke any to diſcourſe of 
points of controverſy, yet 1 defended my ſeif againſt all thoſe 
who. attacked me, with the: ſame freedom that I had done in 


01 other 
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other places. This began to be taken notice of. So upon 1685 
the farſt intimation I came away, and returned by Marei 
les. And then I went thro' thoſe Sowthern Provinces of 
France, that were at that time a ſcene of barbarity and cru- 
elty. | | 

I intended to have gone to Orange: But Teſ5e with a body Cruetties in 
of Dragoons was then quartered over that ſmall Principality, “ 
and was treating. the Proteſtants there in the ſame manner 
that the French ſubjects were treated in other parts. So I 
vent not in, but paſtnear it, and had this account of that mat- 
ter from ſome that were the moſt conſiderable men of the Prin- 
cipality. Many of the neighbouring places fled thither from 
the perſecution : Upon which a letter was writ to the govern- 
ment there, in the name of the King of Fame, requiring 
them to put all his ſubjects out of their territory. This 
was hard. Vet they were too naked and expoſed to diſpute any 
thing with thoſe who could command every thing. So they 
ordered all the French to withdraw: Upon which 7%, who 
commanded in thoſe parts, wrote to them, that the King 
would be well ſatisfied with the obedience they had given his 
orders. They upon this were quiet, and thought there was 
no danger. But the next morning 7% marched his Dra- 
goons into the Town, and let them looſe upon them, as he 
had done upon the ſubjects of Frauce. And they plied as 
feebly as moſt of the French had done. This was done while 
that Principality was in the poſſeſſion of the Prince of 
Orange, purſuant to an article of the treaty of Nimeguen, of 
which the King of England was the guarantee. Whether 
the French had the King's conſent to this, or if they pre- 
ſumed upon it, was not known. It is certain, he ordered 
two memorials to be given in at that Court, complaining of 
it in very high terms. But nothing followed on it. And, 
ſome months after, the King of France did unite Orange to 
the reſt of Provence, and ſuppreſſed all the rights it had, 
28 a diſtin: Principality. The King wrir upon it to the 
Princeſs of Orange, that he could do no more in that mat- 
ter, unleſs he ſhould declare war upon it; which he could not 
think fit for a thing of fuch ſmall importance. 
But now the feſſion of Parliament drew on. And there Anotherfeſ: 

| . FS” 5 3 ſion of Par- 

vas a great expectation of the: iflue of it. For ſome weeks liament. 
before it met there was ſuch a number of Refugees coming 
Over every day, who. ſet abour: a molt [diſmal tecital of 
the perfecutian/ in France; and that ia ſo many inſtances that 
were crying and odions, that, tho? all endeavours were uſed 

| LIP" 1 by | to 
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1685 to leſſen the clamour this had raiſed, yet the King did not 
WYV ſtick openly ro condemn it, as both unchriſtian and unpo- 
lirick. He took pains to clear the Jeſuits of it, and laid the 
blame of it chiefly on the King, on Madame de Maintenon, 
and the Archbiſhop of Paris. He ſpoke often of it with 
ſuch vehemence, that there ſeemed to be an affectation in it. He 
did more. He was very kind to the Refugees. He was li- 
beral to many of them. He ordered a brief for a charitable 
collection over the Nation for them all: Upon which great 
ſums were ſent in. They were depoſited in good hands, and 
well diſtributed. The King alſo ordered them to be deniſed 
without paying fees, and gave them great immunities. So 
that in all there came over firſt and laſt between forty and 
fifty thouſand of that Nation. Here was ſuch a real argu- 
ment of the cruel and perſecuting ſpirit of Popery, where- 
ſoever it prevailed, that few could reſiſt this conviction. So 
that all men confeſſed, that the French perſecution came very 
ſeaſonably to awaken the Nation, and open mens eyes in 
- fo critical a conjuncture: For upon this ſeſſion of Parliament 


all did depend. * 


The King's 


Cee King's When it was opened, the King told them how happy his 
painſ the forces had been in reducing a dangerous rebellion, in which 


it had appeared, how weak and infignificant the Militia was: 
And therefore he ſaw the neceſſity of keeping up an Army 
for all their ſecurity. He had put ſome in commiſſion, of 
whoſe loyalty he was well aſſured: And they had ſerved him 
fo well, that he would not put that affront on them, 
and on himſelf, to turn them out. He told them, all 
the world ſaw, and they had felt the happineſs of a good 
underſtanding between him and his Parliament: So he hop- 
ed, nothing ſhould be done on their part to interrupt that; 
as he, on his own part, would obſerve all that he had pro- 

Thus he fell upon the two moſt unacceptable points that 
he could have found out; which were, a ſtanding Army, 
and a: violation of the Act of the Teſt. There were ſome 
debates in the Houſe of Lords about thanking the King for 
his ſpeech. It was preſſed by the Courtiers, as a piece of 
reſpect that was always paid. To this ſome anſwered, that 
was done when there were gracious aſſurances given. Only 


the Earl of Devonſbire ſaid, he was for giving thanks, be- 


cauſe | the King had ſpoken: out ſo-plainly , and warned them 
of what they might look for. It was carried in the Houſe 
to make an addreſs of thanks for the ſpeech. The Lord 
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ſome began to make remarks upon it, they were told, that 
by giving thanks for the ſpeech they had precluded them- | 
ſelves from finding fault with any part of it. This was re- l 


father's memory, had got together ſo many inſtances of his 


| * and diſtraction of mind he was labouring under. 
thought of by the whole Nati on. 

 rcgret: For Jefferies had the Seals. He had been made a Chancettor. 
peer while he was Chief Juſtice, which had not been done 


por ſome ages: But he affected to be an original in every 
ching. A day or two after the ſeſſion was opened, the Lords 


| ſpecial reaſon for it. The Lords Haliſar, Nottingham, 


— — 
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Guilford, North, was now dead. He was a crafty and deſign- 168 
ing man. He had no mind to part with the great Seal: And 
yet he ſaw, he could not hold it without an entire compli- 
ance with the pleaſure of the Court. An appeal againſt a 
decree of his had been brought before the Lords in the former 
ſeſſion: And it was not only reverſed with many ſevere reflec- 
tions on him that made it, but the Earl of Nottingham, who 
hated him becauſe he had endeavoured to detra& from his 
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ill adminiſtration of juſtice, that he expoſed him ſeverely 
for it. And, it was believed, that gave the criſis to the un- 


e languiſhed for ſome time; and died deſpiſed, and ill 


Nothing but his ſucceſſor made him be remembred with Yer 


went upon the conſideration of the King's ſpeech: And, when 


jected with indignation, and put an end to that comple- | 
ment of giving thanks for a ſpeech when there was no a 3 


and Mordaunt, were the chief arguers among the temporal 
Lords. The Biſhop of London ſpoke often likewiſe: And 
twice or thrice he Ed, he ſpoke not only his own ſenſe, 
but the ſenſe of that whole Bench. They ſaid, the Teſt 
was now the beſt fence they had for their religion: If they 
gave up ſo great a point, all the reſt would ſoon follow: = 
And if the King might by his authority ſuperſede ſuch a | 
law, fortified with ſo many clauſes, and above all with that | 
of an incapacity, it was in vain to think of law any more: 
The government would become arbitrary and abſolute. 7e 
feries began to argue in his rough manner: But he was ſoon 
taken down; it appearing, that how furiouſly ſoever he 
raved on the Bench, where he played the tyrant, yet where 
others might ſpeak with him on equal terms, he was a very 
contemptible man: And he received as great a mortificati- 
on, as ſuch a brutal man as he was capable of. 

But as the ſcene lay in the Houſe of Commons, ſo the 


debates there were more important. A project was offered 
8 G for 
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1685 for making the Militia more uſeful in order to the diſband- 


— 


Fe e ing the Army. But, to oppoſe that, the Court ſhewed, how 


of Com- great a danger we had lately eſcaped, and how much of an 
Jes the ill leaven yet remained in the Nation, ſo that it was nece(. 


King food ſary a force ſhould. be kept up. The Court moved for a 
y charge 


ww. ſubſidy, the King having been at much extraordinar 
in reducing the late rebellion. Many, that were reſolved to 
aſſert the buſineſs of the Teſt with great firmneſs, thought 
the voting of money firſt was the decenteſt way of manag- 
ing the oppoſition to the Court: Whereas others oppoſed 
ttthis, having often obſerved, that the voting of money was the 
| giving up the whole ſeſſion to the Court. The Court 
| | wrought on many weak men with this topick, that the only 
way to gain the King, and to difpoſe him to agree to them B 
in the buſineſs of the Teſt, was to begin with the ſupply, 
This had fo great an effect, that it was carried only by one 
vote to conſider the King's ſpeech, before they ſhould pro- 
ceed to the ſupply. It was underſtood, that when they re- 
ceived ſatisfaction in other things, they were reſolved to give 
—A V] ³¹11vꝛæ1 5 
They went next to conſider the Act about the Teſt, and 
the violations of it, with the King's ſpeech upon that head. 
The reaſoning was clear and full on the one hand. The 
Court offered nothing on the other hand in the way of ar- 
gument, but the danger of offending the King, and of raiſ- 
ing a miſunderſtanding between him and them. So the whole 
Houſe went in unanimouſly into a vote for an addreſs to the 
King, that he would maintain the laws, in particular that 
concerning the Teſt. But with that they offered to pals a 
bill for indemnifying thoſe who had broken that law; and 
were ready to have conſidered them in the ſupply that they 
intended to give. 23-11; Tr | 
TheKing The King expreſſed his reſentments of this with much 
ones vehemence, when the addreſs was brought to him. He ſaid, 
with it. ſome men intended to diſturb the good correſpondence that 
was between him and them, which would be a great preju- 
dice to the Nation: He had declared his mind ſo poſitives 
ly in that matter, that he hoped, they would not have med- 
led with it: Yet, he ſaid, he would till obſerve all the pro- 
riſes that he had made. This made ſome reflect on the vio- 
| tations of the edit of Nantes. by many of the late edicts 
that were ſet out in France before the laſt that repealed it, 
in which the King of France had always declared, that 
he would: maintain that edict; even when the breaches made 


upon 


R 
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upon it were the moſt vifible and notorious. The Houſe, 
upon this rough anſwer, was in a high fermentation. Vet, 
when one Cook ſaid, that they were Ns, and were 
not to be threatned, becauſe this ſeemed to be a want of re- 
ſpect, they ſent him to the Tower; and obliged him to aſk 
pardon for thoſe indecent words. But they reſolved to in- 
fiſt on their addreſs, and then to proceed upon the petiti- 
ons concerning elections. And now thoſe, that durſt not 
open their mouth before, ſpoke with much force upon this 
head. They ſaid, it was a point upon which the Nation 


expected juſtice, and they had a right to claim it. And it 


was probable, they would have condemned a! great many 
elections: For an intimation was ſet round, that all thoſe 
who had ſtuck to the intereſt of the Nation, in the main 
points then before them, ſhould be choſen ver again, tho” 
it ſhould be found that their election was void, and that a 
new writ ſhould go out. By this means thoſe” petitions were 
now encouraged, and were like to have a fair hearing, and 
a juſt deciſion: And it was believed, that the abject Cour- 
tiers would have been voted our. 
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The King ſaw, that both Houſes were now ſo fixed, that The Pai 
he could carry nothing in either of them, unleſs he would prorogues 


depart from his ſpeech, and let the Act of the Teſt take 


place. So ke prorogued the Parliament, and kept it by re- 


eated prorogations ſtill on foot for about à year and a half, 
hs without holding a ſeſſion. All thoſe, who had either 
ſpoken or voted for the Teſt, were ſoon after this diſgraced, 


and turned out of their places, tho* many of theſe had ſerv- 


ed the King hitherto with great obſequiouſneſs and much 
zeal, He called for many of them, and ſpoke to them very 
earneſtly upon that ſubject in his cloſet: Upon which the 
term of dlofering was much tofſed about. Many of theſe gave 
him very flat and hardy denials: Othets, tho* more ſilent, 
yet were no leſs ſteady. So that, when, after a long prac- 
tice both of threatning and ill uſage on the one hand, and 
of promiſes and corruption on the other, the King ſaw he 
could not bring them into a compliance with him; he at 
laſt diſſolved the Parliament: By which he threw off a body 


of men that were in all other reſpects ſure to him, and that 


vould have accepted a very moderate ſatisfaction from him 
any time. And indeed in all England it would not have 
been eaſy to have found five hundred men, ſo weak, fo poor, 
and fo devoted to the Court, as theſe were. So happily = 
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prorogued, 
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1685 the Nation taken out of their hands, by the precipitated vio- 
LI lence of a bigotted Court. 1 


The Lord 
de la Meer 
tried, and 
acquitted; 


mon fate of falſe ſwearers, who bring in 


atone for the zeal he had 
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Soon after the prorogation, the Lord de la Meer was 
brought to his trial. Some witneſſes ſwore high treaſon 
againſt him only upon report, that he had deſigned to make 
a rebellion in Cheſbire, and to join with the Duke of Mon- 
month. But, ſince thoſe ſwore only upon hear-ſay, that was 
no evidence in law. One witneſs ſwore home againſt him, 
and againſt two other Gentlemen, who, as he ſaid, were in 
company with him; and that treaſonable meſſages were then 


given to him by, them all to carry to ſome others. That 


which gave the | greateſt credit to the evidence was, that this 
Lord had gone 3 London ſecretly to Cheſhire at the time 
of the Duke of Monmonrh's landing, and that after he had 
ſtaid a day or two in that Country, he had come up as ſe- 
cretly to London. This looked ſuſpicious, and made it to be 
believed, that he went to try what could be done. The 


credit of that mc witneſs was overthrown. by many un- 
queſtionable. proofs, by which it appeared that the two Gen- 


tlemen, who he ſaid met with that Lord in Cheſhire, were 


all that while ſtill in London. The witneſs, to gain the 


more credit, had brought others into the plot by the com- 

uch circumſtances 
to ſupport their evidence, as they think will make it more 
credible, but, being ill laid, give a handle to thoſe concern- 
ed to find out their falſnood. And that was the caſe of 
this witneſs: For, tho' little doubt was made of the truth of 
that which he ſwore againſt this Lord, as to the main of his 
evidence, yet he had added ſuch a mixture of falſhood to it, 
as being fully proved deſtroyed the evidence. As for the ſe- 
cret journey to and again between London and Cheſhire, that 
Lord ſaid, he had been long a priſoner in the Tower upon 
bare ſuſpicion: He had no mind to be lodged again there: 
So he reſolved in that time of jealouſy to go out of the 


way: And hearing that a child, of which he was very fond, 
was lick in Cheſbire, he went thither: And hearing from his 


Lady that his eldeſt, ſon was very ill at London, he made 
baſte back again. This was well proved by his phyſicians 


and domeſticks, tho it was a thing of very ill appearance, that 


he made ſuch journies ſo quick and ſo ſecretly at ſuch a 


time. The. Solicitor General, Hnch, purſuant to the doc- 
trine he had maintained in former trials, and perhaps to 
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ſnewed in the Houſe of Com- 
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mens for maintaining the Act of the Teſt, made a 1. 
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declamation, to prove that one witneſs with preſumptions 1685 
was ſufficient to convict one of high treaſon. The Peers WYV 
did unanimouſly acquit the Lord. So that trial ended to 
the great joy of the whole Town; which was now turned 
to be as much againſt the Court, as it had been of late 
years for it. Finch had been continued in his employment 
only to lay the load of this judgment upon him: And he 
ated his part in it wich his uſual vehemence. He was pre- 
ſently after turned out. And Powrs ſucceeded him, who was 
a compliant young aſpiring Lawyer, tho' in himſelf he was 
no ill natured man. Now the poſts in the law began to be 
again taken care of: For it was reſolved to act a piece of 


pageantry in Weſtmiyſter-Hall, with which the next year began. 


Sir Edward Hales, a Gentleman of a noble family in Kent, 1686 
declared himſelf a Papiſt, tho' he had long diſguiſed it; and AY 
had once to my elf ſo ſolemnly denied it, that I was led from he AG ie. 
thence to ſee, there was no credit to be given to that e Tel. 
fort of men, where their Church or religion was concerned, 
He had an employment : And not taking the Teſt his coach- 
man was ſet up to inform againſt him, and to claim the 
500 J. that the law gave to the informer. When this was to Many 
be brought to trial, the Judges were ſecretly aſked their opi- 2 n. n- 
nions: And ſuch as were not clear to judge as the Court did 
direct were turned out: And upon two or three canvaſſings 
the half of them were diſmiſſed, and others of more plia- 
able and obedient underſtandings were put in their places. 
Some of theſe were weak and ignorant to a ſcandal. The 
fait went on in a feeble proſecution: And in Trinity Term 
judgment was given. 

There was a new Chief Juſtice found out, very different Arber, 


© Ne . | - | ; Chi 7 i 
indeed from Jefferies, Sir Edward Herbert. He was a well gives Judg- 


bred and a vertuous man, generous, and good natured. He one For the 
was but an indifferent Lawyer; and had gone to Treland peniing 
to find practice and preferment there. He unhappily got!“ 
into a ſet of very high notions with relation to the King's 
prerogative. His gravity and vertues gave him great advan- 
tages, chiefly his ſucceeding ſuch a monſter as had gone be- 

fore him. So he, being found to be a fit tool, was, with- 

out any application of his own, raiſed up all at once to this 
bigh poſt. After the coachman's cauſe had been argued 

vith a moſt indecent coldneſs, by thoſe who were made uſe 

of on. defign to expoſe and betray it, it was ſaid, in favour 

of the prerogative, that the government of England was en- 
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1686 tirely in the King: That the Crown was an Imperial Crown, 


the importance of which was, that it was abſolute: All 
penal laws were powers lodged in the Crown to enable the 
King to force the execution of the law, but were not bars 
to limit or bind up the King's power: The King could par- 
don all offences againſt the law, and forgive the penalties: 
And why could not he as well diſpenſe with them? Acts of 
Parliament had been oft ſuperſeded: The Judges had ſome 
times given directions in their charges at Circuits to enquire 
after ſome Acts of Parliament no more: Of which one late 


inſtance happen'd during the former reign: An Act paſſed 


concerning the ſize of carts and waggons, with many penal- 
ties upon the tranſgreſſors: And yet, when it appeared that 
the model preſcribed in the Act was not practicable, the 
Judges gave direction not to execute the Act, - 

_ Theſe were the arguments brought to ſupport the King's 
diſpenſing power. In oppoſition to this it was faid, tho? 


not at the bar, yet in the common diſcourſe of the Town, 


that if penalties did ariſe only by vertue of the King's Pro- 
clamation, it was reaſonable that the power of diſpenſing 
ſhould be only in the King: But ſince the prerogative was 
both conſtituted and limited by law, and ſince penalties 
were impoſed to. force the obſervation, of laws that were 
neceſſary for the publick ſafety, it was an overturning the 
whole government, and the changing it from a legal into 
a deſpotick form, to ſay that laws, made and declared not 
to be capable of being diſpenſed with, where one of the 
penalties was an incapacity, which by a maxim of law can- 
not be taken away even by a pardon, ſhould at the pleaſure 
of the Prince be diſpenſed with: A fine was, alſo ſet by 
the Act on offenders, but not given to the King, but to 


the informer, which thereby became his. So that the King 


be made ſo precarious a thing, - eſpecially. when. it was ſo late 


could no more. pardon that, than he could diſcharge the debts 
of the ſubjects, and take away property. Laws of ſmall 
conſequence, when a viſible error not obſerved in making 
them was afterwards found out, like that of the ſize of carts, 
might well be ſuperſeded; For the intention of the Legiſla- 
ture being the good of the ſubject, that is always to be pre- 
ſumed for the repeal of an impracticable law. But it was 
not reaſonable to infer from thence, that a law. made for 
the ſecurity of the government, with the moſt effectual clauſes 
that could be contrived, on deſign. to force the execution 
of it, even in bar to the power of the prerogative, ſhould 


ly 
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ly aſſerted with ſo much vigour by the repreſentatives of the 1686 
Nation, It was ſaid, that, tho' this was now only applied W"YV 


to one ſtatute, | yet the ſame force of reaſon would hold to 
annul all our laws: And the penalty being that which is 
the life of the law, the diſpenſing with penalties might ſoon 
be carried ſo far as to diflolve the whole government: And 
the ſecurity that the ſubjects had were only from the laws, 
or rather from the penalties, ſince laws without theſe were 
feeble things, which tied men only according to their own 
diſcretion. HA 

Thus was this matter toſſed about in the arguments, with 
which all peoples mouths were now filled. But Judges, who 
are beforehand determined how to give their opinions, will 
not be much moved even by the firongeſt arguments. 
The ludicrous ones ufed on this occafion at the bar were 
rather a farce, fitter for a mock trial in a play, than fach 
as became men of learning in fo important a matter. Great 
expectations were raifed, to hear with what arguments the 


Judges would maintain the judgment that they ſhould give. 


But they made nothing of it; and without any N au 
judgment for the defendant, as if it had been in a caufe of 
courſe. 


| Now the matter was as much ſettled, as a deciſion. in the Admiral 
King's Bench: could ſettle it. Yet ſo little regard had the 


Chief Juſtice's neaseſt friends to bis. opinion in this particu- 
lar, that his brother, Admiral Herber, being preſſed by the 
King to promiſe that he would vote the repeal. of the Teſt, 
anſwered: the King very plainly, that he could not do it 
either in honour nor conſcience. The King faid, he 
knew he was a man of honour, but the reſt of his life did 
not look like a man that had great regard to conſcience. 
He anſwered boldly, be had his: faults, but they were ſuch, 
that: other people, who talked more of conſcience, were guil- 
ty of the like. He was: indeed a man abandoned to luxury 
and vice. But, tho? he was poor, and had muck to loſe, 
having places to the value # e I. a year, he chofe to 
loſe them all rather than comply. This made much noiſe: 
For as he had a great reputation for his conduct in ſea af- 
fairs, ſo he had been moſt paſſionately zealous in the King's 


firmneſs. 


lervice from his firſt ſetting out to that day. It appeared 


by this, that no. paſt ſervices. would be conſidered, if men 
vere not reſolved: to comply in every thing. The door was 
now opened. So all regard to the Teſt was laid aſide. Arid 
Ul men. that intended to recommend themſolves rook em- 

ployments, 
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1686 ployments, and accepted of this diſpenſing power. This 
was done even by ſome of thoſe who continued ſtill Pro- 


teſtants, tho* the far greater number of them continued to 


qualify themſelves according to law. 
Fiker Peter Many of the Papiſts, that were men of quiet or of fear- 
bign favour. ful tempers, did not like theſe methods. They thought 
the Prieſts went too faſt, and the King was too eager in pur- 
ſuing every thing that was ſuggeſted by them. One Peter, 
deſcended from a noble family, a man of no learning, nor 
any way famed for his vertue, but who made all up in bold- 
neſs and zeal, was the Jeſuit of them all that ſeemed. ani- 
mated with the moſt courage. He had, during the Popiſfi 
plot, been introduced to the King, and had ſuggeſted things, 
that ſhewed him a reſolute and undertaking man. Upon that 
the King looked: on him as the fitteſt man to be ſet at the 
head of his counſels. So he was now conſidered, as the per- 
ſon who of all others had the greateſt credit. He applied 
himſelf moſt to the Earl of Sunderland, and was for ſome 
time chiefly directed by him. FLO 
The King The maxim that the King ſet up, and about which he 
a toleration. entertained all that were about him, was, the great happineſs 
of an univerſal toleration. On this the King uſed to enlarge 
in a great variety of topicks. He ſaid, nothing was more 


reaſonable, more chriſtian, and more politick: And he re- 


flected much on the Church of England for the ſeverities 


with which Difſenters had been treated. This, how true or 


juſt ' foever it might be, yet was ſtrange doctrine in the 
mouth of a profeſſed Papiſt, and of a Prince on whoſe ac- 
count, and by whoſe direction, the Church party had been, 
indeed but too obſequiouſſy, puſhed on to that rigour. But, 
ſince the Church party could not be brought to comply 
vith the deſign of the Court, applications were now made 
to the Difſenters: And all on a ſudden the Churchmen 
were diſgraced, and the Diſſenters were in high favour. 
Chief Juſtice Herbert went the Weſtern Circuit after Je, 
feriess bloody one. And now all was grace and favour to them. 
Their former ſufferings were much reflected on, and pitied. 


Every thing was offered that could alleviate their ſufferings. 


Their teachers were now encouraged to ſet up their Conventicles 
again, which had been diſcontinued, or held very ſecretly, 


for four or five years. Intimations were every where given, 


that the King would not have them, or their meetings, to 
be diſturbed. Some of them began to grow. inſolent upon 
this ſhew of favour. But wiſer men among them ſaw thro: 
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all this, atid perceived' the deſign of the Papiſts was ow, 1686 


to ſet on the Diflenters againſt the Church, as muck as they 
Had formerly fet the Church | 
the they returned to their Conventicles, yet they had a juſt 
jealouſy of the ill deſigns that lay hid under all this ſudden 
and unexpected ſhew of grace and kindneſs: And they took 
cate not to provoke the Church party. | | 
Many of the Clergy acted now a part that made 
amends for paft errors. They began to preach generally 
againſt Popery, which the Diffenrers did not. They ſer 
_ thetnfelves to ſtudy the points of controverſy, And upon 

that there followed a great variety of ſmall books, that were 
eaſily purchaſed and foon tead. They examined all the points 
of Popety with a ſolidity of judgment, a clearneſs of atgu- 
ing; a depth of learning, and a vivacity of writing, far be- 
yond any thing that had before that time appeared in our 
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againſt them: And therefore, 


good The Clergy 


managed the 


points of 
controverſy 
with great 


zeal and ſuc- 
ceſs. 


language. The truth is, they were very unequilly yoked: 


For; if they ate juſtly to be reckoned among the beſt writers 
that have yet appeared on the Proteſtant fide, thoſe they 


wrote againſt were certainly among the weakeſt that had 


erer appeared on the Popiſh fide. Their books were poot 
ly but inſolently writ; arid had no other learning in them, 
but what was taken out of ſome French writers, which they 


put into very bad Enghſh: So that a victory ovet them need 


ave been but a mean performance. 


This had a mighty effect on the whole Nation: Even 


thoſe who could not ſearch things to the bottom, yer were 


amazed at the great inequality that appeared in this engage- 


ment. The Papiſts, who knew what ſervice the Biſhop of 
Meaux's book had dont iti Fauce, reſolved to purſue the 
fame method here in ſeveral treatiſes, which they entitled 
Papiſts repreſented and miſtepreſentru; to which 'ſach cleat 
atſwers wete wtit, that What effect ſoever that artifict might 


have, whete it was ſupported by the authority of 4 great 


King, and the terrot of ill uſage, and a dragoonade in com- 
cluſidn, yet it ſuttetded Io ill in England, that it gave oc- 
ceafion ro erquite into tHe true opinions of that Church, not 
as forme artful writers kad difgtäſed them, bat 4s they were 
laid doWh in rhe bdoks that are of authority among the 


e books that horit ee 
fuck às the decifions of Councils received 4h6h chem, # j 


their eſtabliſhed Olices, auch ac they are Held ar Rob, "ad 
im all” eb Ccuntries herr Popery ' prevails wirbt 


any intermixture with hereticks, or apprehenſion of chem, 
is was done in ſo authentical 
81 


In Spain and Portugal. Th 


a manner, 
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1686 a manner, that Popery it ſelf Was never ſo well underſtood 
by the Nation, as it came to be upon..this occaſion. Er 
The erbse. The perſons, 95 7 eee and directed this contro- 
who were verſial war, were C iefly Tllotſon, Killing fleet, Tenniſon, and 


chiefly en- : To Tue 7425 
gagedinthis. Patrick. Next them were Sherlock, Williams, Cages, Gee, 


Aldrich, Aterbury, ' Whnby, Hooper, and above all theſe 
Wake, who having been long in France, Chaplain to the 
Lord Preſton, brought over with him many curious diſco- 
veries that were both uſeful and ſurpriſing. Beſides the chief 
writers of thoſe books of controverſy, there were many ſer- 
mons preached and printed on thoſe heads, that did very 
much edify the whole Nation. And this matter was man aged 
with that concert, that for the moſt part once a week ſome 
new book or ſermon came out, which both inſtructed and ani- 
mated thoſe who read them. There were but very few pro- 
ſelytes gained to Popery: And theſe were ſo inconſiderable, 
that they were rather a reproach than an honour to them. 
Walker, the head of Unzerſity College, and five or fix 
more at Oxford, declared themſelves to be of that religion; 
but with this branch of infamy, that they had continued 
for ſeveral years complying with the doctrine and worſhip 
of the Church of England after they were reconciled to the 
Church of Rome. The Popiſh Prieſts were enraged at this 
oppoſition made by the Clergy, when they ſaw their religi- 
on ſo expoſed, and themſelves ſo. much deſpiſed. They 
ſaid, it was ill manners and want of duty to treat the King's 
religion with ſo much contempt. | 
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chad te It was reſolved, to proceed ſeverely againſt ſome of the 
rouble. preachers, and to try if by that means they might intimi- 
date the reſt. Dr. Sharp was the Rector of St. Giless, and 
was both a very pious man, and one of the moſt popular 
preachers of the age, who. had a peculiar talent of reading his 
ſermons with much life and zeal. He received one day, as he 
was coming out of the pulpit, a paper ſent him, as he belier- 
ed, by a; Prieſt, containing a ſort of challenge upon ſome 
points, of controverſy touched by him in ſome of his ſer- 
mons. Upon this, he, not knowing to whom he ſhould 
ſend an anſwer, preached a ſermon in anſwer to it: And, af- 
ter he had confuted it, he concluded ſhewing how unrea- 
ſonable it was for Proteſtants to change their religion on 
ſuch grounds. This was carried to Court, and repreſented 
there, as 4 reflection on the King for changing on thoſe 
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The information, as to the words pretended to be ſpoken 1689 
by Sharp, was falſe, as he himſelf aſſured me. But, without en- INN 
uiring into that, the Earl of Sunderland ſent an order to of London 
the Biſhop of London, in the King's name, requiring him ſuſpend him. 
to ſuſpend Sharp immediately, and then to examine the mat- 
ter. The Biſhop anſwered, that he had no power to pro- 

ceed in ſuch a ſummary way: But, if an accuſation were 
brought into his Court in a regular way, he would proceed 
to ſuch a cenſure as could be warranted by the Eccleſiaſtical 

law: Vet, he ſaid, he would do that which was in his power, 
and ſhould be upon the matter a ſuſpenſion ;. for he deſired 
= Sharp to abſtain from officiating, till the matter ſhould be 
better underſtood.. But to lay ſuch a cenſure on a Clergy- 

man, as a ſuſpenſion, without proof, in a judiciary, proceed- 
ing, was contrary both to law and juſtice. Sharp; went to — he 
Court to ſhew the notes of his ſermon, which he was rea- obey. 

dy to ſwear were thoſe from which he had read it, by 
which the falſhood of the information would appear. But, 

fince he was not ſuſpended, he was not admitted. Yet he 
was let alone. And it was reſolved to proceed againſt the ---- 
= Biſhop of London for contempt. 
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Fefferies was much ſunk at Court, and Herbert was the moſt An Ecctes- 
E | . X aſtical Com- 
in favour, But now fefferzes, to recommend himſelf, offered miffon ſet 
a bold and illegal advice, for ſetting up an Eccleſiaſtical . 
Commiſhon, without calling it the High Commiſſion, pretend- 
ing it was only a ſtanding Court of Delegates. - The Act that 

ut down the High Commiſhon in the year 1640 had provided 
by a clauſe, as full as could be conceived, 'that no Court ſhould 
beever ſet up for thoſe matters, beſides the ordinary Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Courts. Yet in contempt of that a Court was erected, with 
full power to proceed ina ſummary and arbitrary way in all Ec- 
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: clefiaſtical matters, without limitations to any rule of law in wet” 

| their proceedings. This ſtretch of the ſupremacy, ſo contrary 

do law, was aſſumed by a King, whoſe religion made him con- 

demn all that ſupremacy that the law had veſted in the Crown. 

x The perſons with whom this. power was lodged were the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the Biſhops of Dureſine and 
Rocheſter, and the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Treaſurer, 
and Lord Chief Juſtice, the Lord Chancellor being made 
Preſident in the Court ſine quo non; for they would truſt this 
to no other management. The Biſhop of London was mark- i 
ed out to be the firſt ſacrifice. Sancroſt lay ſilent at Lam- 18 
beth. He ſeemed zealous againſt Popery in private diſcourſe; 2 3 
But be was of ſuch a timorous temper, and ſo ſet on the ene =! 
5 | 1 riching "8 

| 
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1686 riching Bis nephew, that he ſhewed no ſort of courage, He 


not live if he ſhould loſe the King's gracious ſmiles: So 
low, and ſo fawning was he. Dolben, Archbiſhop of York, 
died this year. So, as Sprat had ſucceeded him in Rocheſter, 
he had ſome hopes let fall of ſucceeding likewiſe in Yo. But 
the Court had laid it down for # maxim to keep all the great 


The bins The Biſhop of Louder was the firſt perſon; that was ſum- 
brought de. moned to appear before this new Court. He was attended 
foreit on by many perſons o 


riſed them. Atid; after he had drawn out the matters by 
delays for ſome time, hoping that the King might ac- 
cept of ſome general and reſpe&ful ſubmiſſion, and fo let 
the matter fall, at laſt he came to make his defence, all ſe- 
cret methods uh pt the ſtorm proving ineffectual. The 
firſt part of it was an exceptiori to the authoriry of the 
Court, as being not only founded on no law, but contrary 
to the expreſs words of the Act of Parliament that put down 
the High Commiſſion. Vet this point was rather inſinuated, 
than urged with the force that might have been uſed: For 
it was ſaid, that, if the Biſhop ſhould inſiſt roo much on 
that, it would draw a much heavier meaſtre of indignation 
on him; therefore it was rather opened, and nivdeftly fe- 
reſetited to the Court, than ſtrongly argued. But it may 
be eaſily believed, that thoſe who ſatè by virtue bf this ille- 
gal Commiſſion would maintain their dn aithoriry. The 
other patt of the Biſhop- of- Londons 115 was; that he had 
obeyed tlie King's orders, as far 4s he legally could do; 
for he had obliged Dr. Sharp to Ac as a man that Was 
ſuſpended; but that he eould'not lay an Eeeleſiaſtical cMfare 
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on any of his Clergy without a proceſs, and articles, and 1686 
ſome proof brought. This was juſtified by the conſtant practice 


of the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, and by the judgment of all law- 
yers. But arguments, how ſtrong ſoever, are feeble things, 
when a ſentence is reſolved on before the cauſe is heard. 
So it was propoſed, that he ſhould be ſuſpended during the 
King's pleaſure. The Lord Chancellor and the poor-ſpi- 
rited Biſhop of Dureſine were for this: But the Earl, and Bi- 
ſhop of Rocheſter, and the Lord Chief Juſtice Herbert, 
were for acquitting him. There was not ſo much as a co- 
lour of law to ſupport the ſentence: So none could be 
iven. 
; But the King was reſolved to carry this point, and ſpoke 
roundly about it to the Earl of Rocheſter. He ſaw he muſt 
either concur in the ſentence, or part with the White Staff. 
So he yielded. And the Biſhop was ſuſpended ab officio. They 
did not think fit to meddle with his revenues. For the law- 
yers had ſettled that point, that benefices were of the na- 
ture of freeholds. So, if the ſentence had gone to the tem- 
poralties, the Biſhop would have had the matter tried over 
again in the King's Bench, where he was like to find good 
juſtice, Herbert not being ſatisfied with the legality and juſtice 
of the ſentence. While this matter was in dependance, the 
Princeſs of Orange thought it became her to interpoſe a lit- 
tle in the Biſhop's favour. He had confirmed, and married 
her. So ſhe wrote to the King, earneſtly begging him to 
be gentle to the Biſhop, who ſhe could not think would 
offend willingly. She alſo wrote to the Biſhop, expreſſing 
the great ſhare ſhe. took in the trouble he was fallen into. 
The Prince wrote to him to the ſame purpoſe. The King 
wrote an anſwer to the Princeſs, reflecting ſeverely on the 
Biſhop, not without ſome ſharpneſs on her for meddling in ſuch 
matters. Yet the Court ſeemed uneaſy, when they ſaw they 
had gained ſo poor a victory: For now the Biſhop was more 
conſidered than ever. His Clergy, for all the ſuſpenſion, 
were really more governed by the ſecret intimations of his 
pleaſure, than they had been by his authority before. So 
they reſolved to come off as well as they could. Dr. Sharp 
was admitted to offer a general petition , importing how 
ſorry he was to find himſelf under the King's diſpleaſure : 
Upon which he was diſmiſſed with a gentle reprimand, and 
ſuffered to return to the exerciſe of his function. Accord- 
ing to the form of the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, a perſon under 


ſuch a ſuſpenſion muſt make a ſubmiſſion within ſix months: 
8 K Other- 


And was 
ſuſpended 
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1686 Otherwiſe he may be proceeded againſt as obſtinate. So, ſix 
months after the ſentence, the Biſhop ſent a petition the 
King, deſiring to be reſtored to the exerciſe of bis Epiſco- 
al function. But he made no acknowledgment of any 
fault. So this had no other effect, but that it ſtopt all fur- 
ther proceedings: Only the ſuſpenſion lay ſtill on him. 1 
have laid all this matter together, tho' the progreſs of it ran 
into che year eighty ſeven. EIN 


2 in 7 Affairs in Scotland went on much at the ſame rate as they 
cotlasad. ö 


* £0 


. 


did not call any öf theſe Who were preſent to bear witneſs 1686 


of it: But in the ſimplicity of his heart he went from the © 


execution to the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, and told him 


what had paſt. The Archbiſhop acquainted the Duke of 
Queensborough with it. And he writ to Court, and com- 
plained of it. The King ordered the matter to be ex- 
amined. So the poor Miniſter, having no witneſs to atteſt 
what the criminal had ſaid to him, was declared the forger 
of that calumny. And upon that he was turned out. But 


| how ſeverely ſoever thoſe in authority may handle a poor 


incautious man, yet the publick is apt to judge true. And, 
in this caſe, as the Miniſter's weakneſs and misfortune was 
pitied, ſo the Earl of Perib's malice and treachery was as 
much deteſted. cons 

In ſummer this year, the Earl of Murray, another new A Parla- 
convert, was ſent the King's Commiſſioner to hold a Parlia- ment hele 
ment in Scotland, and to try if it would be more compliant 
than the Enghſh Parliament had been. The King did 
by his letter recommend to them in very earneſt words the 
taking off all penal laws and teſts relating to religion. And 


all poſſible methods were uſed to prevail on a majority. 


But two accidents happen'd before the opening the Par- 
liament, which made great impreſſion on the minds of 


man y. | | 


— 


Il hitford, ſon to one of their Biſhops before the wars, had 
turned a Papiſt. He was the perſon that killed Dariſlaus 
in Holland. And, that he might get out of CrommwelPs 
reach, he had gone into the Duke of Savoh's ſervice; and 
was there when the laſt maſſacre was committed on the Yau- 
diis. He had committed many barbarous murders with his 
own hands, and had a ſmall penſion given him after the 
Reſtoration. He died a few days befote the Parliament met; 
and called for ſome Miniſters, and to them declared his 
forſaking of Popery, and his abhorrence of it for its cru- 
elty. He ſaid, he had been guilty of ſome execrable mur- 
ders in Piedmont, both of women and children, which had 
purſaed him with an intolerable: horror of mind ever after 
that. He had gone to Prieſts of all ſorts, the ſtricteſt as 
well as the eaſieſt: And they had juſtified him in what he 
had done, and had given him abſolution. But his conſcience 
purſued him ſo, that he died as in deſpair, crying out againſt 
that bloody religion. ßĩñ; 

The other was more ſolemn. Sir Robert $:bbald, a Doctor of 
phyſick, and the moſt learned antiquary it Hcorland, vo 

: — * ane 


1686 had lived in a courſe of philoſophical vertue, but in 9; 

doubts as to revealed . bits prevailed on by 2 gr 

of Perth to turn Papiſt, in hopes to find that certainty - 

among them, Which he could not arrive at upon his Port 

principles. But he had no ſooner done this, than he be- 

gan to be aſhamed that he had made ſuch a ſtep upon ſo 

little enquiry, So he went to London, and retired for ſome 

months From all company, and went into a deep courſe of 

ſtudy, by which he came to ſee into the errors of Popery 

with ſo full a conviction that he came down to Scotland 

ſome weeks before the Parliament, and could not be at quiet 

till he had publiſhed his recantation openly in a Church. 

The Biſhop of Edenburgh was ſo much a Courtier, that, ap- 

prehending many might go to hear it, and that it might 

give offence at Court, he ſent him to do it in a Church 

in the Country. But the recantation of ſo learned a man, 
upon ſo much ſtudy, had a great effect upon many. 

KNeoſſe and Paterſon, the two governing Biſhops, reſolved 

to let the King ſee how compliant they would be. And 

they procured an addreſs to be ſigned by ſeveral of their 

Bench, offering to concur with the King in all that he de- 

ſired with relation to thoſe of his own religion, (for the 

courtly ſtile now was not to name Popery any other way 

than by calling it the King's religion,) providing the laws 

might ſtill continue in force and be executed againſt the 

Preſbyterians. With this Paterſon was ſent up. He commu- 

nicated the matter to the Earl of Middleton, who adviſed 

him never to ſhew that paper: It would be made uſe of 

againſt them, and render them odious: And the King and 

all his Prieſts were ſo ſenſible that it was an indecent thing 

for them to pretend to any ſpecial favour, that they were 

reſolved to move for nothing but a general toleration. 

And ſo he perſuaded him to go back without preſenting 

it. This was told me by one who had it from the Earl 

himſelf, 7 

Which re- When the ſeſſion of Parliament was opened, Duke Hamil- 

doi, with on was ſilent in the debate. He promiſed, he would not op- 

1 the king: poſe the motion: But he would not be active to promote 

| ene it. The Duke of Qucensborougb was alſo ſilent: But the King 

was made believe that he managed the oppoſition under 

hand. Rofſe and Paterſon did ſo entirely forget what be- 

came theit characters, that they uſed their utmoſt endea- 

vours to perſuade: the Parliament to comply with the King's 

deſite. The Archbiſbop of Gla/zow oppoſed it, but jour 


f Ring IAMES II. 681 
fully. The Biſhop of Dunkeld, Bruce, did it openly and 1686 
reſolutely: And ſo did the Biſhop of Galloway. The reſt 
were ſilent, but were reſolved to vote for the continuance of 
the laws. Such was the meanneſs of moſt of the Nobility, 
and of the other members, that few did hope that a reſiſ- 
tance to the Court could be maintained. Yet the Parliament 
would conſent to nothing, further than to a ſuſpenſion of 
thoſe laws during the King's life. The King deſpiſed this. 
So the ſeſſion was put off, and the Parliament was quick] 
diſſolved. And, ſoon after that, both the Archbiſhop of Gla/- 


gow and the Biſhop of Dunkeld were turned out by an 


expreſs command from the King. And Paterſon was made 
Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, And one Hamilton, noted for pro- 
faneneſs and impiety, that ſometimes broke out into blaſ- 
phemy, was made Biſhop of Duzkeld. No reaſon was aſ- 
figned for turning out thoſe Biſhops, but the King's plea- 
ſure. | ” 142 

The Nation, which was become very corrupt, and both a zeal ap- 
ignorant and inſenſible in the matters of religion, began ry! there 
now to return to its old zeal againſt Popery. Few profe- Popery. 
lytes were made after this. The Epiſcopal Clergy were in 
many places ſo ſunk into ſtoth and ignorance, that they 
were not capable of conducting this zeal, Some of them 
about Edenburgh, and in divers other places, began to mind 
thoſe matters, and recovered ſome degrees of credit by the 
oppoſition they made to Popery. But the Preſbyterians, tho? 
they were now freed from the great ſeverities they had long 
ſmarted under, yet expreſſed on all occaſions their uncon- 
querable averſion to Popery. So the Court was ſoon con- 
vinced, that they were not to be depended on. 1 

But, what oppoſition ſoever the King met with in the ag. in 
iſle of Britain, things went on more to his mind in Ve- Ireland. 


land. The Earl of Clarendon upon his firſt coming over 


gave publick and poſitive aſſurances, that the King would 
maintain their Act of Settlement. This he did very often, 
and very ſolemnly; and proceeded accordingly. In the 
mean while the Earl of Tirconnel went on more roundly. 
He not only put [iſh Papiſts in ſuch poſts in the Army 
as became void, but upon the ſlighteſt pretences he broke 
the Enghſh Proteſtant officers to make room for the others: 
And in concluſion, without ſo much as pretending a colour 
for it, he turned them all out. And now an Army, paid 
by vertue of the Act of Settlement to ſecure it, was wreſted 


out of legal hands, and put in the hands of thoſe who were 
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The HT STORY of the Reign 


engaged both in religion and intereſt to deſtroy the Settle- 


> ment, and thoſe concerned in it; which was too groſs a 


violation of law to be in any ſort palliated. So the Engliſh 
Proteſtants of Ireland looked on themſelves as at mere 

fince the Army was now made up of their enemies. And all 
that the Lord Lieutenant, or the Lord Chancellor, could ſay 
did not quiet their fears: Good words could not give ſecu- 
rity againſt ſuch deeds as they ſaw every day. Upon this 
the Earl of Clarendon and the Earl of Tirconnell fell into per- 


petual jarrings, and were making ſuch complaints one of 


another, that the King reſolved to put an end to thoſe diſ- 
orders by recalling both the Earl of Clarendon and Porter. 
He made the Earl of Tirconnell Lord Lieutenant, and Hiton 
Lord Chancellor, who were both not only profeſſed but 


zealous Papiſts. Futon knew no other law but the King's 
pleaſure. 


This ſtruck all people there with great terror, when 4 
man of Tirconnell's temper, ſo entirely truſted and depended 


on by the Uh, capable of the boldeſt undertakings, and of 


The King 
made his 
miſtreſs 


— of The King continued to go ſtill to Mrs. Haley. And ſhe. 


the crueleſt execution, had now the government put ſo en- 


tirely in his hands. The Papiſts of England either diſſem- 
bled very artificiouſly, or they were much troubled at this, 
which gave ſo great an alarm every where. It was viſible, 
that Father Peter and the Jeſuits were reſolved to engage 
the King ſo far, that matters ſhould be put paſt all retreat- 
ing and compounding; that ſo the King might think no 
more of governing by Parliament, but by a military force; 


and, if that ſhould not ſtick firm to him, by aſſiſtance from 


France, and by an 1r:þ Army. | 
An accident happen'd at this time, that gave the Queen 
great offence, and put the Prieſts much out of countenance. 


gained ſo much on him, that at laſt ſhe prevailed to be 
made Counteſs of Dorcheſter. As ſoon as the Queen heard 


of this, ſhe gave. order to bring all the Prieſts, that were ad- 


mitted to a particular confidence, into her cloſet. And, when 
ſhe had them about her, ſhe ſent to deſire the King to come 
and ſpeak to her. When he came, he was ſurpriſed to ſee 
ſuch a company about her, but much more when they fell 
all on their knees before him. And the Queen broke out 
into a bitter mourning for this new honour, which they 


* 


miſtreſs. The Queen was then in an ill habit of body; and 


ſumption: 


* ; 
-__ 
* 


p pected would be followed with the ſetting her up openly 25 
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ſumption, And it was believed that her ſickneſs was of ſuch 1686 
a nature, that it gave a very melancholy preſage, that, if 
ſhe ſhould live, ſhe could have no children. The Prieſts 
ſaid to the King, that a blemiſh in his life blaſted their de- 
ſigns: And the more it appeared, and the longer it was con- 
tinued, the more ineffectual all their endeavours would prove. 
The King was much moved with this, and was out of coun- 
tenance for what he had done. But, to quiet them all, he 
promiſed them, that he would ſee the Lady no more; and 
pretended, that he gave her this title in order to the break- 
ing with her the more decently. And, when the Queen did 
not ſeem to believe this, he promiſed that he would ſend 
her to Ireland, which was done accordingly. But, after a 
ſtay there for ſome months, ſhe came over again: And that 
ill commerce was ſtill continued. The Prieſts were no doubt 
the more apprehenſive of this, becauſe ſhe was bold and 
lively, and was always treating them and their proceedings 
with great contempt. = 1 

The Court was now much ſet on making of converts; 
which failed in moſt inſtances, and produced repartees, 
that, whether true or falſe, were much repeated, and were 


heard with great ſatisfaction. 


The Earl of Mulgrave was Lord Chamberlain. He was Attempts 


apt to comply in every thing that he thought might be ac- i : 
ceptable; for he went with the King to Maſs, and kneeled fm. 
at it. And, being looked on as indifferent to all religions, 
the Prieſts made an attack on him. He heard them gravely 
arguing for tranſubſtantiation. He told them, he was wil- 
ling to receive inſtruction: He had taken much pains to 


bring himſelf to believe in God, who made the world and 


all men in it: But it muſt not be an ordinary force of 


argument, that could make him believe, that man was quits 
with God, and made God again. 10 18. 

The Earl of Middleton had married into a Popiſn family, 
and was a man of great parts and a generous temper, but 
of looſe principles in religion. So a Prieſt was ſent to inſtruct 
him. He began with tranſubſtantiation, of which he ſaid he 
would: convince: him immediately: And began thus, You be- 
lieve the Trinity. Midaleton ſtopt him, and ſaid, Who 
told you ſo? At which he ſeemed amazed. So the Earl ſaid, 


he expected he ſhould . convince him of his belief, but not 


queſtion him of his own, With this the Prieſt was ſo diſ- 
ordered, that he could proceed no further. One day the 
King gave the Duke of Norfolk the {word of State to carry 

Hate! npvtinhotorprotidgs > af os 0 before 
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The HISTORY of the Reign 
before him to the Chapel: And he ſtood at the door. Up- 
on which the King ſaid to him, My Lord, your father would 


have gone further: To which the Duke anſwered, Your Ma- 


Particularly 
on the Earl 
of Rocheſter, 


jeſty's father was the better man, and he would not have 
gone ſo far. Kirk was alſo ſpoken to, to change his religi- 
on; and replied briſkly, that he was already pre-engaged, 
for he had promiſed the King of Morocco, that, if ever he 
changed his religion, he would turn Mahometan. 

But the perſon that was the moſt conſidered, was the Earl 
of Rocheſter. He told me, that upon the Duke of Monmonrhys 
defeat the King did fo immediately turn to other meaſures, 
that, tho' before that the King talked to him of all his af- 
fairs with great freedom, and commonly every morning of 
the buſineſs that was to be done that day, yet the very day 
after his execution the King changed his method, and never 


talked more to him of any buſineſs, but what concerned the 


Treaſury: So that, he ſaw, he had now no more the root 
he formerly had. He was looked on, as ſo much united to 
the Clergy, that the Papiſts were all ſet againſt him. He 
had, in' a want of money, procured a conſiderable loan, 
by which he was kept in his poſt longer than was intend- 


ed. At laſt, as he related the matter to me, the King 
_ ſpoke to him, and deſired he would ſuffer himſelf to be in- 
firugted in religion. He atiſwered, he was fully ſatisfied about 


his religion. But upon the King's preſſing it, that he would 


hear his Prieſts, he ſaid, he deſired then to have ſome of 


the Enghſh Clergy preſent, to which the King conſented: 
Only he excepted to Tillotſon, and Htilling fleet. Lord Rocheſter 
ſaid, he would take thoſe'who ſhould happen to be in waiting; 
for the forms of the Chapel were ſtill kept up. And Doctor 


U 


the-conference.' 


But his enemies had another ſtory. He had notice given 


him, that he would ſhortly loſe the White Staff: Upon which 
his Lady, who was then fick, wrote to the Queen, and 


begged ſhe would honour her ſo far as to come, and let her 
have fome diſcourſe with her. The Queen came, and ſtaid 
above two hours with her. She complained of the ill ot- 


fices that were done them. The Queen ſaid, all the Pro- 
15 | 4 To” Fe. us NR. > | 7 5 | 2 
teſtants were now r e them, ſo that they knew 


not how they could truſt any of them. Upon which that 
Lady ſaid, her Lord was not ſo wedded to any opinion, as 


not to be ready to be better inſtructed. And it was ſaid, that 


dis gave the-tils to che King's propoſing a conference: For 


rr rf f ee 
I * 122 3141 c 
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was generally "known Hat tlie Ditch fleet was in no: good 


of King JAMES II. 685 
it has been obſerved to be a common method of making pro- 1686 
ſelytes with the more pomp, to propoſe a conference: But 
this was generally done, after they were well aſſured, that, 
let the conference go which way it might, the perſon's de- 
ciſion for whom it was appointed ſhould be on their fide. 
The Earl denied, he knew any thing of all this ro me: And 
his Lady died not long after. It was further ſaid by his ene- 


mies, that the day before the conference he had an adver- 


tiſement from a ſure hand, that nothing he could do would 
maintain him in his poſt, and that the King had engaged 
himſelf to put the Treaſury in commiſſion, and to bring ſome 
of the Popiſh Lords into it. Patrick told me, that at the 
conference there was no occafion for them to ſay much. 
The Prieſts began the attack. And, when they had done, 
the Earl ſaid, if they had nothing ftronger to urge, he would 
not trouble thoſe learned Gentlemen to ſay any thing: For 
he was ſure he could anſwer all thar he had heard. And fo 
anſwered it all with much heat and ſpirit, not without ſome 


ſcorn, ſaying, were theſe grounds to perſuade men to change 


their religion? This he urged over and over again with great 
vehemence. The King, ſeeing in what temper he was, 
broke off the conference, charging all that were preſent to 


ſay nothing of it, 


Soon after that he loft his White Staff; but had a penſion He was 


of 4000 J. a year for his own life and his ſon's, beſides his . 


graat upon the Lord Grey, and anorher valued at 20000 J 


So here were great regards had to'him: No place having 


erer been fold, even by a perſon in favour, to ſuch advan- 


tage. The ſum thar he had procured to be lene the King 
being 400000 J, and it being all ordered to. go towards the 


* , . 0 - 


= 


repair of che Fleet, this began ro be much talked of. The 
ſtores were very ill furniſhed: And rhe veſſels themſelves were 


* 


in decay. But now orders were given, with great diſpatch to 


put the whole Fleet in condition to go to fea 75 tho' the King 
was then in full peace with all his neighbours, Such prepa- 
rations ſeemed to be made upon ſoſtre great defign, 
The Priets/faid every/where) bur chief) at Nome, that Dern 

te delign bes lk llt See, ind What berh Bate wad "nn 
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England would make war on chem all of the ſudden; for it L. 


condition. The itetelle of France add of the Prieſts made 
this: to be the mare crafty believe. The embroiling the 
King with the Prince of Orange was that which the French 
delized above all other things, hoping that ſuch a war, being 
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1686 ſucceſsful, might put the King on excluding the Prince from 
the ſucceſſion to the Crown in the right of his wife, which 
was the thing that both the French and the Prieſts deſired 
moſt: For they ſaw that, unleſs the Queen had a fon, all theit 
deſigns muſt ſtand till at preſent, and turn abortive in con- 
cluſion, as long as the Nation had ſuch a ſucceſſor in 
view... 3 105 206 
This carries me now to open the ſtate of affairs in Hol. 


I faid fome jn Geneva, and Switzerland, after I came out of 7aly. ] ſtaid 


Geneve, allo ſome time among the Lutherans at Strasbourg and Franc- 
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Under fo eloudy a proſpect it ſhould be expected, that a 1686 
W fpirit of true devotion and of a real reformation ſhould ap- N 
= pear more, both among the Clergy and Laity; that they andtemper 1 
mould all apprehend that God was highly offended with them, 1 
and was therefore puniſhing ſome; and threatning others, in Reformed. 
= Aa moſt unuſual manner. It might have been expected, that 
= thoſe unhappy conteſts between Lutherans and Calumiſts, Ar- 
mmans and Anti-Armimazns, with ſome minuter diſputes that 
have enflamed Geneva and Switzerland, ſhould have been at 


leaſt ſuſpended while they had a common enemy to deal with, 
againſt whom their whole force united was ſcarce able to 
ſtand. But theſe things were carried on rather with more 
1 eagerneſs and ſharpneſs than ever. It is true, there has ap- 
peared much of a primitive charity towards the French Re- 

fugees: They have been in all places well received, kindly 
treated, and bountifully ſupplied. Yet even among them there 
did not appear a ſpirit of piety and devotion ſuitable. to their 
condition: Tho' perſons who have willingly ſuffered the loſs of 
all things, and have forſaken their country, their houſes; eſtates, 
and their friends, and ſome of them their neareſt relations, 
= rather than fin againſt their conſciences, muſt be believed to 

have a deeper principle in them, than can well be obſerved by 

others. TIE) 15 [190-16 

I was indeed amazed at the labours and learning of the 
= Miniſters among the Reformed. They underſtood the Scrip- 
WY tures well in the original tongues: They had all the points 
WY of controverſy very ready, and did thoroughly underſtand the 
WY whole body of divinity. In many places they preached every 
day, and were almoſt conſtantly. employed in viſiting their 
flock. But they performed their devotions but ſlightly, and 
read their prayers, which were too long, with great preei- _ 
pitation and little zeal. Their ſermons were toe long and _ 
too dry. And they were ſo ſtrict, even to jealouſy, in the 
ſmalleſt points in which they put orthodoxy, that one who 
could not go into all their notions, but was reſolved not to quar- 
rel with them, could not converſe much with them with any 
freedom. I have, upon all the obſervation that I have made, 
often conſidered the inward ſtate of the Reformation, and 
the decay of the vitals of Chriſtianity in it, as that which gives 
more melancholy impreſſions, than albthe outward dangers that 
In England. things were much changed, with relation to 
the Court, in the compaſs of a year. The terror all -peo- _ 
ple were under from; an ill choſen! and àn ill ' conſtituted _ 
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1686 Parliament was now almoſt over: And the Clergy were come 

to cheir wits, and were beginning to recover their reputa- 

tion. The Nation was like to prove much firmer than could 

have been expected, eſpecially in fo ſhort a time. Vet after 

all, tho many were like to prove themſelves better Proteſ- 

rants than was looked: for, they were not become much bet- 

tet Chriſtians: And few were turning to a ſtricter courſe of 

life: Nor were the Clergy more diligent in their labours among 

their people, in which reſpect it muſt be confeſſed that the 

Eugliſb Clergy are the moſt: remiſs of any. The Curates in 

Popery, beſides their ſaying Maſs every day, their exactneſs to 

their breviary, their attending on confeſſions and the multi- 

plicity of offices to which they are obliged, do fo labour in 

inſtructing the youth and viſiting the fick, that, in all the 

places in which I could obſerve them, it ſeemed to be the 

conſtant employment of their lives: And in the foreign 

Churches, tho' the labours of the Miniſters may ſeem mean, 

yet they are perpetually in them. Alltheſe things lay ſo much 

on my thoughts, that I was reſolved to retire into ſome pri- 

vate place, and to ſpend the reſt of my life in a courſe of 

{trier piety and devotion, and in writing ſuch books, as 

the ſtate of matters with relation to religion ſhould call for, 

whether in points of ſpeculation or practice. All my friends 

adviſed my coming near Zxg/and, that I might be eaſier ſent 

to, and informed of all our affairs, and might accordingly 

employ my thoughts and time. So I came down the Rhine 

this ſummer; and was reſolved to have ſettled in Groning or 
ee 1 5 


* 
if 


I was ivi- When I came to Utrecht, I found letters writ to me by ſome 
ted by the 


Prince of of. the Prince of Orange” * Court, deſiring me to come firſt ro 
Orange to the Hague, and wait on the Prince and Princeſs, before I 
come to the 1 | 15 V 

Hag. ſhould ſettle any where. Upon my coming to the Hague, 
L was admitted to wait on them. I found they had received 


* 


ſuch characters of me from England, that they reſolved to treat 
me with great confidence: For, at my firſt being with them, 
they entred into much free diſcourſe with me 9 the 
affairs of Eugland: The Prince, tho' naturally cold and re- 
ferved, yet laid aſide & great dal of that with me. He ſeem- 
ed highiy diſſatisſed wirh the King's conduct. He appre- 
hended that he. would igiveſürh jealeuſies of himſelf, and 
come under ſuch jealouſies from his people, that theſe would 
throw him ito; a, Hynch mahagrmentz and engage him into 
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ſuch deſperate deſißhs as would force violent rcmedies. There 
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ſeemed very regardleſs of himſelf, and not apt to ſuſpe& deſigns 1686 
upon his perſon. But I had learned ſomewhat of the deſign of 


a brutal Savoyard, who was capable of the blackeſt things, and 
who for a foul murder had fled into the territory of Geneva, 
where he lay hid in a very worthy family, to whom he had 
done ſome ſervices before. He had formed a ſcheme of ſeiz- 
ing on the. Prince, who uſed to go in his chariot often on 
the ſands near Scheving with but one perſon with him, and a 
page or two on the chariot. So he offered to go in a ſmall veſ- 
ſel of twenty guns, that ſhould lie at ſome diſtance at ſea, and 
to land in a boat with ſeven perſons beſides himſelf, and to 
ſeize on the Prince, and bring him aboard, and ſo to France. 
This he wrote to Mr. de Louvoy, who upon that wrote to him 
to come to Paris, and ordered money for his journey. He, be- 
ing a talking man, ſpoke of this, and ſhewed Mr. de Lowooy's let- 
ter, and the copy of his own: And he went preſently to Paris. 
This was brought me by Mr. Fatio, the celebrated mathemati- 
cian, in whoſe father's houſe that perſon had lodged.” When I 
told the Prince this, and had Mr. Fatio at the Hague to atteſt it, 
he was not much moved at it. The Princeſs was more appre- 
henſive. And by her direction I acquainted Mr. Fagell, and ſome 
others of the States, with it, who were convinced that the thing 
was practicable. And ſo the States deſired the Prince to ſuffer 
himſelf to be conſtantly attended on by a guard when he went 
abroad, with which hie was not without ſome difficulty brought 
to comply. I fancied his belief of predeſtination made him more 
adventurous than was neceſſary. But he ſaid as to that, he firm- 
ly believed a providence: For if he ſhould let that go, all his 
religion would be much ſhaken: And he did not ſee, how pro- 
vidence could be certain, if all things did not ariſe out of the 
abſolute will of God. I found thof. who had the charge of 
his education had taken more care to poſſeſs him with the Cal- 
viniſtical notions of abſolute decrees, than to guard him 
againſt the ill effects of thoſe opinions in practice: For in 
Holland the main thing the Miniſters infuſe into their people is 
an abhorrence of the Arminian doctrine, which ſpreads ſo much 
there; that their jealouſies of it make them look after that, more 
than after the moſt important matter. 
The Prince had been much neglected in his education: For A charager 
all his life long he bated conſtraint. He ſpoke little. He put on sdpHinge 


and Princeſs 


ſome. appearance of application: But he hated buſineſs of allof On-. 


ſorts. Vet he hated talking, and all houſe games, more. This 


put him on a perpetual eourſe of hunting, to which he ſeemed 


to give himſelf up, beyond any man I ever knew: But I looked 


on that always, as a a and buſiteſs. The 
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depreſſion of France was the 8 paſſion of his whole life. 
He had no vice, but of one fort, in which he was very cautions 
and ſecret. He had a way that was affable and obliging to the 
Burch. But he could not bring himſelf to comply enough with 
the temper of the Eugliſb, his coldneſs and ſlowneſs being very 
contrary to the genius of the Nation. 

The Princeſs poſſeſſed all that converſed with her with admi- 
ration. Her perſon was majeſtick and created reſpect. She had 
great knowledge, with a true underſtanding, and a noble ex- 
preſſion. There was a ſweetneſs in her deportment that charm- 
ed, and an exactneſs in piety and of vertue that made her a pat- 
tern'to all that ſaw her. The King gave her no appointments 
to ſupport the dignity of a King's daughter. Nor did he ſend 
her any preſents or jewels, which was thought a very indecent, 
and certainly was a very ill adviſed thing. For the ſettling an 
allowance for her and the Prince, would have given ſuch a jea- 
lonſy of them, that the Eugliſb would have apprehended a ſecret 


correſpondence and confidence between them: And the not doing it 


ſhewed the contrary very evidently. But, tho? the Prince did not 
increaſe her Court and State upon this additional dignity, ſhe 
managed: her Privy Purſe fo well, that ſhe became eminent in 
her charities: And the good grace with which ſhe beſtowed fa- 


vours did always encreaſe their value. She had read much, both 


in hiſtory and divinity. And when a conrſe of humours in her 
eyes forced her from that, ſhe ſer her ſelf to work with ſuch 


a conſtant diligence, that ſhe made the Ladies about her aſham- 


ed to be idle. She knew little of our affairs, till I was admitted 
to wait on her. And I began to lay before her the ſtate of our 
Court, and the intrigues in it, ever ſince the Reſtoration; which 
ſhe received with great ſatisfaction, and ſhewed true judgment, 
and a good mind, in all the reflections that ſhe made. I will on- 
ly mention one in this place: She aſked me, what had ſharpned 
the King ſo much againſt Mr. Jurieu, the copiouſeſt and the 
moſt zealous writer of the age, who wrote with great vivacity 


as well as learning. I told her, he mixed all his books with a 


moſt virulent acrimony of ſtile, and among other things he had 
writ with great indecency of Mary. Queen of Scots, which nn 
reflections on them that were deſcended from her; and was no 


very decent in one that deſired to be confidered as zealous for 


* = ” * 


the Prince and herſelf. She ſaid, Jurieu was to ſupport the cauſe 
-- - that he defended; and to expoſe thoſe that | 


t perſecnted it, in the 
beſt vay he could. And, if what he ſaid of Ma ary Queen of Scots 
was true, he was not to be blamed, who made that aſe of it: 


pect that the world will take revenges an their memory, hes c 
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And, ſhe added; that if Princes would do ill things, they muſt ex- 
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they cannot reach their perſons: That was but a ſmall ſuffering, 1686 
far ſhort of what others ſuffered at their hands. So far I have 
given the character of thoſe perſons, as it appeared to me ap- 
on my firſt admittance to them. I ſhall have occaſion to ſay 
much more of them in the ſequel of this work. . 
I found the Prince was reſolved to make uſe of me. He told [ws much 
me, it would not be convenient for me to live any where, but hem. 
at the Hague: For none of the outlawed perſons came thicher. 
So I would keep my ſelf by ſtaying there out of the danger that I 
might legally incur by converſing with them, which would be 
= unavoidable if I lived any where elſe. He alſo recommended 
= me both to Fagell, Dylveli, and Halewyn's confidence, with 
= whom he chiefly conſulted. I had a mind to ſee a little into the 
Prince's notions, before I ſhould engage my ſelf deeper into his 
ſervice, I was afraid leſt his ſtruggle with the Louveſtein party, 
as they were called, might have given him a jealouſy of liberty 
and of a free government. He aflured me, it was quite the con- 
= trary: Nothing but ſuch a conſtitution could reſiſt a powerful 
 aggreflor long, or have the credit that was neceſſary to raiſe 
ſuch ſums, as a great war might require. He condemned all 
the late proceedings in Euglund with relation to the Charters, and 
expreſſed his ſenſe of a legal and limited authority very fully. I 
told him, I was ſuch a friend to liberty, that I could not be ſa- The prince 
tified with the point of religion alone, unleſs it was accompa- ſenſe of our 
nied with the ſecurities of law. I aſked his ſenſe of the Chnrch 
of England. He ſaid, he liked our worſhip well, and out govern- 
ment in the Church, as much better than parity : But he blamed 
our condemning the foreign Churches, as he had obſerved ſome 
of our Divines did. I told him, whatever ſothe hotter men might 
fay, all were not of that mind. When he found I was in my 
opinion for toleration, he ſaid, that was all he would ever de- 
fire to bring us to, for quieting our contentions at home. He 
alſo promiſed to me, that he ſhonld never be prevailed with to 
ſet up the Calviniſtical netions of the decrees of God, to which 
did imagine ſome might drive him. He wiſhed, ſome, of our 
ceremonies, ſuch as the Surplice, and the Croſs in Baptiſm, with 
our bowing to the Altar, might be laid aſide. I thought it ne- 
ceſſary to enter with him into all theſe particulars, that fo I 
miglit be furniſned from his o/ mouth to give a full account 
ofhis ſenſe to ſome in England, who would expect it of me, and 
ver düpelted te beliere Sher ſhould affare theta of. This d- 
courſe was of ſome hours continuance: And it paſt inthePrinceſs's 
preſerice. Great notice came to be taken of the free acceſs and 
long conferences T had'With them both, I tofd him, it was ne- 
ceſlaryfot his ſetvieeto put tie flett of Holland ina * 
| „ 5 An 
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1686 And this he propoſed ſoon after to the States, who gave the hun- 
V gredrh penny for a fund to perfect that. I moved to them both, the 
writing to the Biſhop of London, and to the King concernin 
him. And, tho' the Princeſs feared it might irritate the King 
too much, in concluſion I perſuaded them to it. 
T be King, hearing of this admiſſion I had, began in two or 
three letters to reflect on me, as a dangerous man, whom they 
ought to avoid and beware of, To this no anſwer was made. 
Upon the ſetting up the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion, ſome from 
England preſſed them to write over againſt it, and to begin a 
breach upon that. I told them, I thought that was no way ad- 
viſable: They could not be ſuppoſed to underſtand our laws 
ſo well, as to oppoſe thoſe things on their own knowledge: 
So that, I thought, this could not be expected by them, till ſome 
reſolute perſon would diſpute the authority of the Court, and 
bring it to an argument, and ſo to a ſolemn deciſion. I like- 
wiſe ſaid, that I did not think every error in government would 
warrant a breach: If the foundations were ſtruck at, that would 
vary the caſe: But illegal acts in particular inſtances could not 
juſtify ſuch a concluſion. The Prince ſeemed ſurprized at this: 
For the King made me paſs for a rebel in my heart. And he now 
ſaw, how far I was from it. I continued on this ground to the 


be That which fixed me in their confidence was, the liberty 1 


Prince's took, in a private converſation: with the Princeſs, to aſk her, what 
with reſpet ſhe intended the Prince ſhould be, if ſhe came to the Crown. 
age She, who was ney. to all matters of that kind, did not under- 
ſtand my meaning, but fancied that whatever accrewed to her 
would likewiſe accrue to him in the right of marriage. I told 
her, it was not ſo: And J explained King Henry the ſeventh's title 
to her, and what had paſt when Queen Mary married Philip of 
Spain. I told her, a titular Kingſhip was no acceptable thing to 
a man, eſpecially if it was to depend on another's life: And ſuch 
a nominal dignity might endanger the real one that the Prince 
bad in Holland. She deſired me to propoſe a remedy. I told 
her, the remedy, if ſhe could bring ah mind to it, was to be 
contented to be his wife, and to engage herſelf to him, that ſhe 
would give him the real authority as ſoon ag it came into her 
bands, and endeayour effectually to get it to be legally veſted in 
bim during life: This would lay the greateſt obligation on him 
poſſible, and lay the foundation of a perfect union betwen them, 
which badbeen of late a little embroiled : This wouldalſogive him 
another ſenſe of all our affairs: I aſked pardon for the preſump- 
tion of moving her in ſuch a tender point: But I ſolemnly pro- 
teſted, char no perſon living had moved me in it, or ſo much 


as 
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as knew of it, or ſhould ever know of it, but as ſhe ſhould or- 1686 

der it. I hoped, ſhe would conſider well of it: For, if ſhe once 
declared her mind, I hoped ſhe would never go back or retract 
it. I defired her therefore to take time to think of it. She 
preſently anſwered me, ſhe would take no time to conſider of 
any thing by which ſhe could expreſs her regard and affection 
to the Prince; and ordered me to give him an account of all 
that I had laid before her, and to bring him to her, and I ſhould 
hear what ſhe would ſay upon it. He was that day a hunting: 
And next day I acquainted him with all that had paſt, and car- 
ried him to her; where ſhe in a very-frank manner told him, 
that ſhe did not know that the laws of England were ſo contra- 
ry to the laws of God, as I had informed her: She did not 
think that the huſband was ever to be obedient to the wife: She 
promiſed him, he ſhould always bear rule: And ſhe aſked only, 
= that he would obey the command of Husbands love your wives, 
as ſhe ſhould do that, wives he obedient to your husbands in all 
= 7h/mgs. From this lively introduction we engaged into a long diſ- 
Wy courſe of the affairs of England. Both ſeemed well pleaſed with 
me, and with all that I had ſuggeſted. But ſuch was the Prince's 
cold way, that he ſaid not one word to me upon it, that look- 
ed like acknowledgment. Yet he ſpoke of it to ſome about 
him in another ſtrain. He ſaid, he had been nine years mar- 
tried, and had never the confidence to preſs this matter on the 
Queen, which I had now brought about eaſily in a day. Ever 
WY after that he ſeemed to truſt me entirely. 

2 Complaints came daily over from England of all the high Pe, ſento- 
WY things that the Prieſts were every where throwing out. Pen the in be 
Quaker came over to Holland. He was a talking vain man, who Prince. 
had been long in the King's favour, he being the Vice-Admi- 
ral's ſon. He had ſuch an opinion of his own faculty of per- 
ſuading, that he thought none could ſtand before it: 'Tho' he was 
ſingular in that opinion: For he had a tedious luſcious way, that 
vas not apt to overcome a man's reaſon, tho? it might tire his 
patience. He undertook to perſuade the Prjnce ro come into the 
King's meaſures, and had two or three long audiences of him 
upon the ſubject: And he and 1 ſpent ſome hours together on 
it. The Prince readily conſented to a toleration of Popery, as 
well as of the Diſſenters, provided it were propoſed and paſſed 
in Parliament: And he promiſed his aſſiſtance; if there was need 
of it, to get it to paſs. But for the Teſts he would enter into 
no treaty about them. He ſaid, it was a plain betraying the ſe- 
curity of the Proteſtant Religion, to give them up. Nothing was 
left unſaid, that might move him to agree to this in the way of 
intereſt: The King would enter into an entite confidence with 

| „ 8 him, 
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604 The HISTORY of the Reign 
1686 him, and would put his beſt friends in the chief truſts, Pen un- 
u dertook for this ſo poſitively, that he ſeemed to believe it him- 
ſelf, or he was a great proficient in the art of diſſimulation. 
Many ſuſpected that he was a concealed Papiſt. It is certain, he 
was much with Father Peter, and was particularly truſted by the 
Earl of Sunderland. So, tho' he did not pretend any commiſſion 
for what he promiſed, yet we looked on him as a man employ- 
ed. To all this the Prince anſwered, that no man was more 
for toleration in principle, than he was: He thought the con- 
ſcience was only ſubject to God: And as far as a general tolera- 
tion, even of Papiſts, would content the King, he would concur 
in it heartily: But he looked on the Teſts as ſuch a real ſecy- 
rity, and indeed the only one, when the King was of another 
Religion, that he would join in no counſels with thoſe that jn- 
tended to repeal thoſe laws that enacted them. Pen ſaid, the 
King would have all or nothing: But that, if this was once done, 
the King would ſecure the toleration by a ſolemn and unaltera- 
ble law. To this the late repeal of the edi&t of MWantes, that 
was declared perpetual and irrevocable, furniſhed an anſwer that 
admitted of no reply. So Per's negotiation with the Prince had 
no effect. 11 = a | 
He preſſed me to go over to England, ſince J was in principle 
for toleration: And he aſſured me the King would prefer me high- 
ly. I told him, ſince the Teſts muſt go with this toleration, 
J could never be for it. Among other diſcourſes he told me 
one thing, that was not accompliſhed in the way in which he 
had a mind I ſhould believe it would be, but had a more ſur- 
priſing accompliſhment... He told me a long ſeries of predic- 
tions, which, as he ſaid, he had from a man that pretended a 
commerce with Angels, who had foretold many things that 
were paſt very punctually. But he added, that in the year 1688 
there would ſuch a change happen in the face of affairs as would 
amaze all the world. And after the Revolution, which hap- 
pen'd that year, I aſked him before much company, if that was 
the event that was predicted. He was uneaſy at the queſtion; 
but did not deny what he had told me, which, he ſaid, he un- 
derſtood of the full ſettlement of the Nation upon a toleration, 
by vhich he believed all men's minds would be perfectly quieted 
JJJV)VVVCTCCTC 7 bir qo" r 
Some B. Now Igo from this to proſecute the recital of Eugliſb affairs. 
1 in Tyyo eminent 1 died this year, Pearſon Biſhop of Cheſter, 
So and Fell Biſhop of Oxford. The firſt of theſe was in all reſpects 
the greateſt Divine of the age: A man of great learning, ſtrong 
reaſon, and of a clear judgment. He was a judicious and grave 
preacher, more inſtructive than affe&ive; and a man of a mw 
1 ain „ 1 | | 
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f king JAMESIL 
is among the beſt that our Charch has produced. He was not 


function; and was a much better Divine than a Biſhop. He 
was a ſpeaking inſtance of what a great man could fall to: For 
his memory went from him ſo entirely, that he became a child 
ſome years before he died. 

Fell, Biſhop of Oxford, was a man of great ſtrictneſs in the 


courſe of his life, and of mach devotion. His learning appears 


in that noble edition of St. Cyprian that he publiſhed. He had 
made great beginnings in learning before the Reſtoration : But 
his continued application to his employments after that ſtopr 
the progreſs that otherwiſe he might have made. He was made 


| ſoon after Dean of Chr:/is-Church, and afterwards Biſhop of Ox- 


ford. He ſet himſelf to promote learning in the Univerſity, but 
moſt particularly in his own College, which he governed with 
great care: And was indeed in all reſpects a moſt exemplary 
man, a little too much heated in the matter of our diſputes 


with the Diſſenters. But, as he was among the firſt of our Cler- 


oy that apprehended the deſign of bringing in Popery, ſo he 
was one of the moſt zealous againſt it. He had much zeal 
for reforming abuſes; and managed it perhaps with too much 


heat, and in too peremptory a way. But we have ſo little of 


that among us, that no wonder if ſuch men are cenſured by thoſe 
who love not ſuch patterns, nor ſuch ſevere taſk-maſters. . 
Ward of Salishury fell alſo under a loſs of memory and un- 
derſtanding: So, that he, who was both in Mathematicks and 
Philoſophy, and in the ſtrength of judgment and underſtand- 
ing, one of the firſt men of his time, tho' he came too late 
into our profeſſion to become very eminent in it, was now a 
great inſtance of the deſpicable weakneſs to which man can 
fall. The Court intended once to have named a Coadjutor for 


him. But, there being no precedent for that ſince the Refor- 


mation, they reſolved to ſtay till he ſhould die. 


The other two Biſhopricks were leſs conſiderable: So they cergbr 


reſolved to fill them with the two worſt men that could be found 3 


out. Cartwright was promoted to Cheſter, He was a man of 
good capacity, and had made ſome progreſs in learning. He 
was ambitious and ſervile, cruel and boiſterous: And, by the great 
liberties he allowed himſelf, he fell under much ſeandal of the 
worſt ſort. He had ſet himſelf long to raiſe the King's au- 
thority above law; which, he ſaid, was only a method of go- 
verument to which Kings might ſubmit as they pleaſed ; but 
their authority was from God, abſolute and ſuperior to law, 
which they might exert, as oft as they found it neceſſary for + 

| ends 
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leſs life, and of an excellent teniper. His book on the Creed 1686 
WYNY 
active in his .Dioceſe, but too remiſs and eaſy in his Epiſcopal 
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ticles; of which ſome were too ſcandalous to be repeated. Yet, 
when Sancroft ſaw. what danger he might incur, if he were 
ſued in a Premunire, he conſented to conſecrate them. | 
The Deanry of Chriſt-Church, the moſt important poſt in the 
Univerſity, was given to Maſſey, one of the new converts, tho 
he had neither the gravity, the learning, nor the age that was 
ſuitable to ſuch a dignity. But all was ſupplied by his early 
converſion: And it was ſet up for a maxim, to encourage all 
converts. He at firſt went to prayers in the Chapel. But ſoon 
after ke declared himſelf more openly. Not long after this 
the Prefident of Magdalen College died. That is eſteemed the 
Ticheſt foundation in Hugland, perhaps in Europe: For, tho? their 
5 | L 
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of King JAMESIL 


So it was no wonder that the Prieſts ſtudied to get this en- 
dowment into their hands. 

They had endeavoured to break in upon the Univerſity of 
Cambridge in a matter of leſs importance, but without ſucceſs: 
And now they reſolved to attack Oxford, by a ſtrange fatality 
in their counſels. In all nations the privileges of Colleges and 


Univerſities are eſteemed ſuch ſacred things, that few will ven- 


ture to diſpute theſe, much leſs to diſturb them, when their 
title is good, and their poſſeſſion is of a long continuance: For 
in theſe, not only the preſent body eſpouſes the matter; but 
all who have been of it, even thoſe that have only followed 
their ſtudy in it, think themſelves bound in honour and prati- 
tude to aſſiſt and ſupport them. The Prieſts began where they 
ought to have ended, when all other things were brought about 
to their mind. The Jeſuits fancied, that, if they could get foot- 
ing in the Univerſity, they would gain ſuch a reputation by 
their methods of teaching youth, that they would carry them 
away from the Univerſity tutors, who were certainly too re- 
miſs. Some of the more moderate among them propoſed, that 
the King ſhould endow a new College in both Univerſities, 
which needed not have coſt above two thouſand pound a year, 


and in theſe ſet his Prieſts to work. But either the King ſtuck 


at the charge which this would put him to, or his Prieſts thought 
it too mean and below his dignity not to lay his hand upon 
thoſe great bodies: So rougher methods were reſolved on. It 
was reckoned, that by frightning them they might be driven 
to compound the matter, and deliver up one or two Colleges to 
them: And then, as the King ſaid ſometimes in the circle, they 
who taught beſt would be moſt followed. | 


They began with Cambridge upon a ſofter point, which yet The King's 
would have made way for all the reſt. . The King ſent his let- 77 jc 
ter, or Mandamus, to order F. Francis, an ignorant Benedictine Convridge. 


Monk, to be received a Maſter of Arts; once to open the way 
for letting them into the degrees of the Univerſity. The truth 
is, the King's letters were ſcarce ever refuſed in conferring de- 
grees: And when Embaſladors or foreign Princes came to thoſe 
places, they uſually gave ſuch degrees to thoſe who belonged 
to them as were deſired. The Morocco Embaſſador's Secretary, 
that was a Mahometan, had that degree given him, but a great 


diſtinction was made between honorary degrees given to ſtrangers, 


who intended not to live among them, and thoſe given to ſuch. 
as intended to ſettle among them: For every Maſter of Arts 
having a vote in the Convocation, they reckoned, that, if they 
1 gave 
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certain rents are but about 4 or 5000 /. yet it is thought that 1686 
the improved value of the eſtate belonging to it is about 40000 J.. 
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1686 gave this degree, they muſt give all that ſhould be pretended 
to on the like authority: And they knew, all the King's Prieſts 
would be let in upon them, which might occaſion in preſent 
great diſtraction and contentions among them; and in time they 
might grow to be a majority in the Convocation , which is 
their Parliament. They refuſed the Mandamus with great una- 
nimity, and with a firmneſs that the Court had not expected 
from them. New and repeated orders, full of ſevere threat- 
nings in caſe of diſobedience, were ſent to them: And this piece 
of raillery was every where ſet up, that a Papiſt was reckoned 
worſe than a Mahometan, and that the King's letters were leſs 
conſidered than the Embaſſador from Morocco had been. Some 
feeble or falſe men of the Univerſity tried to compound the 
matter, by granting this degree to F. Francis, but enacting at 
the ſame time, that it ſhould not be a precedent for the future 
for any other of the like nature. This was not given way to: 
For it was ſaid, that in all ſuch caſes the obedience that was 
once paid would be a much ſtronger argument for continu- 
ing to do it, as oft as it ſnould be deſired, than any ſuch pro- 
viſo could be againſt it. 1 . 
The Vice Upon this the Vice-Chancellor was ſummoned before the 
dane on Eccleſiaſtical Commiſhon to anſwer this contempt. He was a 
by — = very honeſt, but a very weak man. He made a poor defence. 
Commifi- And it was no ſmall reflection on that great body, that their 
ener. chief Magiſtrate was ſo little able to art their privileges, or 
to juſtify their proceedings. He was treated with great con- 
temptby Jefferies, But he having acted only as the chief perſon of Mi 
that body, all that was thought fit to be done againſt him was, 
to turn him out of his office. That was but an annual office, 
and of no profit: So this was a ſlight cenſure, chiefly when it I 
was all that followed on ſuch heavy threatnings. The 
Univerſity choſe. another Vice-Chancellor, who was a man 
of much ſpirit: And in his ſpeech , which in courſe he made 
upon v5 hap choſen, he promiſed, that, during his ma- 
giſtracy, neither religion, nor the rights of the body, ſhould ſuf- 
fer by his means. The Court did not think fit to inſiſt more 
upon this matter; which was too plain a. confeſſion; either of. 
their weakneſs in beginning ſuch an ill grounded attempt, or 
of their feebleneſs in letting it fall, doing ſo little, after they 
had talked ſo much about it. And now all people began to 
ſee, that they had taken wrong meaſures of the King, when 
they thought that it would be eaſy to engage him into bold 
things, before he could ſee: into the, ill conſequences that might 
attend them, but that being once engaged he would | reſobve to 
go through with, them at all adventures. When I. n. | 
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of King JAMES II. 609 
he ſeemed to have ſet up that for a maxim, that a King when 1686 
he made a ſtep was never to go back, nor to encourage fati- TV 
on and diſobedience by yielding to it. | 

After this unſucceſsful attempt upon Cambridge, another was An attempt 
made upon Oxford, that laſted longer and had greater effects; Þupn preg. 
which 1 ſhall ſet all down together, tho' the concluſion of this , 
affair ran far into the year after this that I now write of. The Coſiege. 
Preſidentſhip of Magdalen's was given by the election of the 
Fellows. So the King ſent a Mandamus, N them to chooſe 

one Farmer, an ignorant and vitious perſon, who had not one 

ualification that could recommend him to ſo high a poſt, be- 

ides that of changing his religion. Mandamus letters had no 

legal authority in them: But all the great preferments of the 

Church being in the King's diſpoſal, thoſe who did pretend to 
favour, were not apt to refuſe his recommendation, leſt that 

ſbould be afterwards remembred to their prejudice. But now, 

ſince it was viſible in what channel favour was like to run, 

leſs regard was had to ſuch a letter. The Fellows of that houſe 

did upon this chooſe Dr. Hough, one of their body, who as he 

was in all reſpects a ſtatutable man, ſo he was a worthy and 4 

frm man, not apt to be threatned out of his right. They 

carried their election according to their ſtatutes to the Biſhop of 
Vincheſter, their Viſitor: And he confirmed it. So that matter was 

legally ſettled. This was highly reſented at Court. It was 

ſaid, that, in caſe of a Mandamus for an undeſerving man, they 

ought to have repreſented the matter to the King, and ſtaid 

till they had his pleaſure: It was one of the chief ſervices that 

the Univerſities expected from their Chancellors, which made 

them always chooſe men' of great credit at Court, that by their 

intereſt ſuch letters might be either prevented or recalled, The 

Duke of Ormond was now their Chancellor: But he had little 

credit in the Court; and was declining in his age, which made him 

retire into the country. It was much obſerved, that this Uni- 

verſity, that had aſſerted the King's prerogative in the higheſt 

trains of the moſt abje& flattery poſſible, both in their addreſſes, 

and in a vild decree they had made but three years before this, 

in which they had laid together a ſet of ſuch high flown max- 

Ims as muſt eſtabliſh an uncontrolable tyranny, ſhould be the 

firſt body of the Nation that ſhould feel the effects of it moſt 
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Fil ſenſibly. The cauſe was brought before the Eccleſiaſtical Com? 
miſſion. The Fellows were firſt aſked, why they had not choſen 
Farmer in obedience to the King's letter? And to that they an- 
lvered, by offering a liſt of many juſt exceptions agaiuſt him. 
The ſubject was fruitful; and the ſcandals he had given were 
very publick. The Court wWas aſhamed of him, and inſiſted no | 


more 
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1686 more on him: But they ſaid, that the Houſe ought to have ſhew- 


ed more reſpe& to the King's letter, than to have proceeded 


to an election in contempt of it. | 
They diſo- | The Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion took upon them to declare 


Con fer Hough's election null, and to put the Houſe under ſuſpenſion. 


1 And, that the deſign of the Court in this matter might be car- 
ried on without the load of recommending a Papiſt, Parley 
Biſhop of Oxford, was now recommended: And the Fellows were 
commanded to proceed to a new election in his favour, They 
excuſed themſelves, fince they were bound by their oaths to 
maintain their ſtatutes: And by theſe, an election being once 
made and confirmed, they could not proceed to a new choice, 
till the former was annulled in ſome Court of law: Church 
benefices and College preferments were freeholds, and could on- 
ly be judged in a Court of Record: And, ſince the King was 
now talking ſo much of liberty of conſcience, it was ſaid, that 
the forcing men to act againſt their oaths, ſeemed not to agree 
with thoſe profeſſions. In oppoſition to this it was ſaid, that 
the ſtatutes of Colleges had been always conſidered, as things 
that depended entirely on the King's good pleaſure; ſo that no 
oaths to obſerve them could bind them, when it was in oppoſi- 
tion to the King's command, 

1687 This did not ſatisfy the Fellows: And, tho' the King, as he 
vent thro' Oxford in his progreſs in the year 1687, ſent for 
them, and ordgred them to go preſently and chooſe Parker for 
their Preſident; in a ſtrain of language ill ſuited to the Ma- 
jeſty of a crowned: head, (for he treated them with foul lan- 
guage pronounced in a very angry tone;) yet it had no effect 
on them. They inſiſted ſtill on their oaths, tho? with a humili- 
ty and ſubmiſſion, that they hoped would have mollified him. They 
continued thus firm. A ſubaltern Commiſſion was ſent from 
the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion to finiſh the matter. Biſhop Cari- 
wright was the head of this Commiſſion, as Sir Charles Hedges 
was the King's Advocate to manage the matter. Cartwright act- 
ed in ſo rough a manner, that it ſhewed, he was reſolved to 
ſacrifice all things to the King's pleaſure. It was an afflicting I 
thing, which ſeemed. to have a peculiar character of indigni- I 
ty in it, that this firſt act of violence committed againſt the 
legal poſſeſſions of the Church, was executed by one Biſhop, 

and done in favour of another. 


; _ 0 * © 
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And were The new, P reſident was turned out. And, becauſe he would 

— 007 not deliver the keys of his Houſe, the doors were broken open: 
Aud Parter was put in poſſeſſion. The Fellows were required 
to make their ſubmiſſion, to aſk pardon for what was paſt, ue 


> 


a Þ C ; 


Church of England as by law eſtabliſhed : For this ſtruck 


over very preſſing meſſages upon it to the Prince of Orange, de- 


not concur in a quarrel occaſioned by fuch a fingle act, tho' 
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to accept of the Biſhop for their Preſident. They ſtill pleaded 1687 

their oath: And were all turned out, except two that ſubmit- SV 
ted. So that it was expected, to ſee that Houſe foon ſtockt 

with Papiſts. The Nation, as well as the Univerſity, looked 

on all this proceeding with a juſt indignation. It was thought 

an open piece of robbery and burglary, when men, authorized 

by no legal commiſſion, came and forcibly turned men ont of 

their poſſeſſion and freehold. This agreed ill with the profeſſi- 

ons that the King was ſtill making, that he would maintain the 


at the whole eſtate, and all the temporalties of the Church. It 
did ſo inflame the Church party and the Clergy, that they ſent 


firing that he would interpoſe, and eſpouſe the concerns of the 
Church; and that he would break upon it, if the King would 
not redreſs it. This I did not ſee in their letters. Thoſe were 
of ſuch importance, fince the writing them might have been 
carried to high treaſon, that the Prince did not think fir to 
ſhew them. But he often ſaid, he was prefled by many of thoſe; 
who were afterwards his bittereſt enemies, to engage in their 
quarrel, When that was communicated to me, I was ſtill of 
opinion, that, tho'this was indeed an act of deſpotical and arbitra- 
ry power, yet I did not think it ſtruck at the whole: So that 
it was not in my opinion a lawful cafe of reſiſtance: And I could 


ian 
«at 


the precedent ſet by it might go to every thing. 
Now the King broke with the Church of Eugland. And, as 
he was apt to go warmly upon every provocation, he gave him- 
ſelf ſuch liberties in diſcourſe upon that ſubject, that it was plain, 
all the ſervices they had done him, both in oppoſing the Ex- 
eluſion, and upon his firſt acceſſion to the Crown, were for- 
got. Agents were now found out, to go among the Diſſen- 
ters, to perſuade them to accept of the favour the King intend- 
ed them, and to concur with him in his defigns. 

The Diſſenters were divided into four main bodies. The Preſ- The Diſſen- 
byterians, the Independents, the Anabaptiſts, and the Quakers. much count. 
The two former had not the viſible diſtinction of different rites: -A. San 
And their depreſſed condition made, that the diſpute about the * 
conſtitution and ſubordination of Churches, which had broken 
them when power was in their hands, was now out of doors: 
And they were looked on as one body, and were above three 
parts in four of all the Diſſenters. The main difference between 
theſe was, that the Preſbyterians ſeemed reconcilable to the Church; 
for they loved Epiſcopal Ordination and a Liturgy, and upon 
ſome amendments ſeemed. ae 4 come into the Church; 

7 and 
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1687 and they liked the civil government, and limited Monarchy. 
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gut as the Independents were for a Commonwealth in the State, 


among 
them. 


5 7 they 


ſo they put all the ou of the Church in the people, and 
thought that their choice was an ordination: Nor did they ap- 
prove of ſet forms of worſhip. Both were enemies to this high 
prerogative, that the King was aſſuming, and were very averſe 
ro Popery. They generally were of a mind, as to the accept- 


ing the King's favour; but were not inclined to take in the 
Papiſts into a full toleration ; much leſs could they be prevall- 
ed on to concur in taking off the Teſts. The Anabaptiſts were 


generally men of vertue, and of an univerſal charity: Andas they 
were far from being in any treating terms with the Church of 
England, ſo nothing but an univerſal toleration could make 
them capable of favour or employments. The Quakers had 
ſet up ſuch a viſible diſtinction in the matter of the Hat, and 
ſaying Thou and Thee, that they had all as it were a badge fix- 


ed on them: So they were eaſily known. Among theſe Pen 


had the greateſt credit, as he had a free acceſs at Court. To 
all theſe it was propoſed, that the King deſigned the ſettling 
the minds of the different parties in the Nation, and the en- 
riching it by enacting a perpetual law, that ſhould be paſſed 
with ſuch ſolemnities as had accompanied the Magna Charta; 
ſo that not only penal laws ſhould be for ever repealed, but that 
publick employments ſhould be opened to men of all perſuaſi- 
ons, without any teſts or oaths limiting them to one ſort or 


party of men. There were many meetings among the leading 


men of the ſeveral ſes. 


Debates and It was viſible to all men, that the courting them at this time 


reſolutions 


was not from any kindneſs or good opinion that the King had 
of them. They had left the Church of England, becauſe of ſome 
forms in it, that they thought looked too like the Church of 
Rome. They needed not to be told, that all the favour ex- 
pected from Popery was once to bring it in, under the colour 
of a general toleration, till it ſhould be ſtrong enough to ſet 
on a general perſecution: And therefore, as they could not engage 
themſelves to ſupport ſuch an arbitrary prerogative as was now 
made uſe of, ſo neither ſhould they go into any engagements 
for Popery. Yet they reſolved to let the points of controver- 
ſy alone, and leave thoſe to the management of the Clergy, who 
had a legal bottom to ſupport them. They did believe, that 
this indignation againſt the Church party, and this kindneſs 
to them were things too unnatural to laſt long. So the more 
conſiderable among them reſolved not to ſtand at too great 2 


diſtance from the Court, nor to provoke the King ſo far, as to 


give him cauſe to think they were irreconcilable to him, leſt 


to great exception. For, as he was believed to be a Jeſuit, fo 


of King IAM Es II. 


they ſhould provoke him to make up matters on any terms with 1687 
the Church party. On the other hand, they reſolved not to 
provoke the Church party, or by any ill behaviour of theirs 


drive them into a reconciliation with the Court. It is true, 


Pen ſhewed both a ſcorn of the Clergy, and virulent ſpite againſt 


them, in which he had not many followers. 


The King was ſo fond of his Army, that he ordered them The army 


encamped at. 
Hounſlow: 


Heath. 
vaſt expence, but that which abated the King's joy in ſeeing 
ſo brave an Army about him was, that it appeared viſibly, and 


to encamp on Hounſlou- Heath, and to be exerciſed all the ſum- 
mer long. This was done with great magnificence, and at a 


on many occaſions, that his ſoldiers had as great an averſion to 
his religion, as his other ſubjects had expreſſed. The King had 
a Chapel in his camp, where Maſs was ſaid: But ſo few went 
to it, and thoſe few were treated by the reſt with ſo much ſcorn, 
that it was not eaſy to bear it. It was very plain, that ſuch an 
Army was not to be truſted in any quarrel in which religion 
was concerned. 


The few Papiſts that were in the Army were an unequal match 
to the reſt. The heats about religion were like to breed quar- 


rels: And it was once very near a mutiny. It was thought, that 


theſe encampments had a good effect on the Army. They en- 


couraged one another, and vowed they would ſtick together, 
and never forſake their religion. It was no ſmall comfort to 
them, to ſee they had ſo few Papiſts among them; which might 
have been better diſguiſed at a diſtance, than when they were 
all in view. A reſolution was formed upon this at Court to 
make recruits in Ireland, and to fill them up with Iriſb Papiſts; 
which ſucceeded as ill as all their other deſigns did, as ſhall be 


told in its proper place. 


The King had for above a year managed his correſpondence a, Embaf. 


703 


with Rome ſecretly. But now the Prieſts reſolved to drive the Eber fen to 


matter paſt reconciling. The correſpondence with that Court, 


vhile there was none at Rome with a publick character, could not be 


decently managed, but by Cardinal Howard's means. He was 
no friend to the Jeſuits; nor did he like their over driving 


matters. So they moved to the King to ſend an Embaſſador 


to Rome. This was high treaſon by law. Jefferies was very un- 
ealy in it. But the King's power of pardoning had been much 
argued in the Earl of Danby's caſe, and was believed to be one 
of the unqueſtionable rights of the Crown. So he knew a ſafe 
way in committing crimes; which was, to take out pardons as 
ſoon as he had done illegal things. 3 my 
The King's choice of Palmer, Earl of Caſtlemain, was liable 
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of them could be. The Romays were amazed, when they h 
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he was certainly as hot and eager in all high notions, as any 


ys Were an eard 
that he was to be the perſon. His misfortunes were ſo emi- 


nent and publick, that they, who take their meaſures much from 
aſtrology, and from the characters they think are fixed on men, 
thought it ſtrange to ſee ſuch a negotiation put in the hands of 
ſo unlucky a man. It was managed with great ſplendor, and at 


a vaſt charge. 


He managed | He Was unhappy in every ſtep of it. He diſputed with a nice 


every thing 
unhappily. 


ſort of affectation every punctilio of the ceremonial. And, when 
the day ſet for his audience came, there happen'd to be ſuch 
an extraordinary thunder, and ſuch deluges of rain, as diſgraced 
the ſhew, and heightned the opinion of the ominouſneſs of this 
Embaſſy. After this was over, he had yet many diſputes with 
relation to the ceremony of viſits. The points he preſſed 


were, firſt the making P. Renald; of Eſte, the Queen's uncle, 


a Cardinal; in which he preyailed: And it was the only point 
in which he ſucceeded. He tried, if it was poſſible, to get Father 
Petre to be made a Cardinal. But the Pope was known to be 
intractable in that point, having fixed it as a maxim not to raiſe 
any of that Order to the Purple. Count Mansfield told me, as 
he came from Spam, that our Court had preſſed the Court of 
Hain to join their intereſt with ours at Rome for his promo- 
tion. They gave it out, that he was a German by birth, and 
undertook that he ſhould ſerve the Auſtrian intereſt. They alſo 


promiſed the Court of Madrid great aſſiſtance in other matters 


of the laſt importance, if they would procure this: Adding, 
that this would prove the moſt effectual means for the conver- 
ſion of England. Upon which the Count told me, he was aſx- 
ed concerning Father Petre. He, who had gone often to Sparr 


thro' England, happen'd to know that Jeſuit; and told them, he 


was no German, but an Eugliſoman. They tried their ſtrength 
at Rome for his promotion, but with no ſucceſs. 

The Embaſſador at Rome preſſed Cardinal Cibo much to put an 
end to the differences between the Pope and the King of France, 
in the matter of the franchiſes, that it might appear that the 
Pope had a due regard to a King that had extirpated hereſy, 
and to another King who was endeavouring to bring other 
Kingdoms into the ſheepfold. What muſt the world ſay, it 
two ſuch Kings, like whom no ages had produced any, ſhould 
be neglected and ill uſed at Rome for ſome punctilios? He ad- 
ded, that, if theſe matters were ſettled, and if the Pope would 
enter into concert with them, they would ſet about the de- 
ſtroying hereſy. every where, and would begin with the Dutch ; 


upon whom, he ſaid, they would fall without any . 
10 3 


The Pope ſent in return a Nuntio, Dada, now a Cardinal 
He was highly civil in all his deportment. But it did not ap-: 
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of war, treating them as a company of rebels and pirates, who 1687 
had not a right, as free States and Princes have, to a formal denunci- WYV 


ation of war. Cho, who was then Cardinal Patron, was amaz- 


ed at this, and gave notice of it to the Imperial Cardinals. 


They ſent it to the Emperor, and he ſignified it to the Prince 
of Orange. It is certain, that one Prince's treating with ano- 
ther to invade a third gives a right to that third Prince to defend 
himſelf, and to prevent thoſe deſigns. And, ſince what an Em- 
baſſador ſays is underſtood as ſaid by the Prince whoſe charac- 
ter he bears, this gave the States a right to make uſe of all ad- 
vantages that might offer themſelves. But they had yet better 
grounds to juſtify their proceedings, as will appear in the ſe- 
vel. | 

? When the Embaſſador ſaw that his remonſtrances to the Car- 
dinal Patron were ineffectual, he demanded an audience of the 
Pope. And there he lamented, that ſo little regard was had to 
two ſuch great Kings. He reflected on the Pope, as ſhewing 
more zeal about temporal concerns than the ſpiritual; which, 
he ſaid, gave ſcandal to all Chriſtendom. He concluded, that, 
ſince he ſaw interceſſions made in his maſter's name were ſo little 
conſidered, he would make haſte home: To which the Pope 
made no other anſwer, but, lei e padrone, he might do as he 
pleaſed. But he ſent one after the Embaſlador, as he withdrew 
from the audience, to let him know, how much he was offend- 
ed with his diſcourſes, that he received no ſuch treatment 
from any perſon, and that the Embaſſador was to expect no 
other private audience. Cardinal Howard did what he could 
to ſoften matters. But the Embaſſador was ſo entirely in the 
hands of the Jeſuits, that he had little regard to any thing that 
the Cardinal ſuggeſted. And ſo he left Rome after a very ex- 
penſeful, but inſignificant Embaſſy. 


pear that he was a man of great depth, nor had he power to 
do much. The Pope was a jealous and fearful man, who had 
no knowledge of any ſort, but in the matters of the revenue, 
and of money: For he was deſcended from a family, that was 
become rich by dealing in banks. And, in that reſpect, it was a 
happineſs to the Papacy that he was advanced: For it was ſo 
involved in vaſt debts by a ſucceſſion of many waſtful Pontifi- 
cates, that his frugal management came in good time to ſet 
thoſe matters in better order. It was known, that he did 


not ſo much as underſtand Latin. I was told at Rome, that 


when he was made Cardinal, he had a maſter to teach him to 
pronounce that little Latin that he had occaſion for at uten 
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1687 Maſſes. He underſtood nothing of Divinity. J remembreq 
WYV what a Jeſuit at Venice had ſaid ro me, whom 1 met ſometimes 


* 


Diſputes a- 
bout the 
franchiſes. 


at the French Embaſladors there, when we were talking of the 
Pope's infallibility : He ſaid, that being in Rome during Altierbs 
Pontificate, who lived ſome years in a perfect dotage, he con- 
feſſed it required a very ſtrong faith to believe him infallible: But he 
added pleaſantly, the harder it was to believe it, the act of 
faith was the more meritorious. The ſubmitting to Pope In- 
nocent's infalibillity was a very implicit act of faith, when all 
appearances were ſo ſtrongly againſt it. The Pope hated the 
Jeſuits, and expreſſed a great eſteem for the Jan/enits; not that 
he underſtood the ground of the difference, but becauſe they 
were enemies to the Jeſuits, and were ill looked on by the Court 
of France. He underſtood the buſineſs of the Regale a little 
better, it relating to the temporalties of the Church. And there- 
fore he took all thoſe under his protection, who refuſed to ſub- 
mit to it. Things ſeemed to go far towards a breach between 
the two Courts: Eſpecially after the articles, which were ſet out 
by the Aﬀembly of the Clergy of France in the year 1682, in 
favour of the Councils of Conſtance and Baſile, in oppoſition to 
the Papal pretenſions. The King of France, who was not ac- 
euſtomed to be treated in ſuch a manner, ſent many threatning 
meſſages to Rome, which alarmed the Cardinals ſo much, that 
they tried ts mollify the Pope. But it was reported at Rome, 
that he made a noble anſwer to them, when they aſked him, 
what he could do, if ſo great a King ſhould ſend an Army to 
fall upon him? He faid, he could ſuffer Martyrdom. 

He was ſo little terrified with all thoſe threatnings, that he 
had ſet on foot a diſpute about the franchiſes. In Rome all 
choſe of a Nation put themſelves under the protection of their 
Embaſſador, and are upon occaſions of ceremony his Cortege. 


Theſe were uſually lodged in his neighbourhood, pretending that 
they belonged to him. So that they exempted themſelves from 


the orders and juſtice of Rome, as a part of the Embaſſador's 
family. And that extent of houſes or ſtreets in which they lodg- 


ed was called the franchiſes; for in it they pretended they were 


not ſubject to the government of Rome. This had made theſe 
Rouſes to be well filled, not only with thoſe of that Nation, 
but with ſuch Romans as defired to be covered with that pro- 
teckion. Rome was now much ſunk from what it had been: So 
that theſe franchiſes were become ſo great a part of the City, 
that the privileges of thoſe that lived in them were giving 
every day new diſturbances to the courſe of juſtice, and were 
the common ſanctuaries of criminals. So the Pope reſolved to 
teduce the privileges of Embaſſadors to their 'own Raney 
n $7 FG Rl within 
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within their own palaces. He firſt dealt with the Emperor's, 1687 
and the King of Spams Embaſſadors: And brought them to. 
quit their pretenſions to the franchiſes, but with this proviſion, that, 

it the French did not the ſame, they would return to them. So now the 

Pope was upon forcing the French to ſubmit to the ſame methods. 

The Pope ſaid, his Nuntio or Legate at Paris had no privi- 

lege but for his family, and for thoſe that lived in his palace. 

The French rejected this with great ſcorn. They ſaid, the Pope 

was not to pretend to an equality with ſo great a King. He 

was the common Father of Chriſtendom: So thoſe who 

came thither, as to the center of unity, were not to be put on 

the level with the Embaſſadors that paſſed between Sovereign 
Princes. Upon this the King of France pretended, that he would 
maintain all the privileges and franchiſes that his Embaſſadors 

were poſſeſſed of. This was now growing up to be the mat- 

ter of a new quarrel, and of freſh diſputes, between thoſeCourts. 
The Engliſh Embaſſador being ſo entirely in the French in- 
tereſts, and in the confidence of the Jeſuits, he was much leſs 
conſidered at Rome, than he thought he ought to have been. 

The truth is, the Romans, as they have very little ſenſe of re- 
ligion, ſo they conſidered the reduction of England as a thing 
impracticable. They ſaw no proſpe& of any profits like to 
ariſe in any of their offices by bulls or compoſitions: And this 

= was the notion that they had of the converſion of Nations, 

By chiefly as it brought wealth and advantages to them. 

= 1 will conclude all that I ſhall fay in this place of the affairs 

of Rome with a lively ſaying of Queen Chriſtina to my ſelf g 5 
at Rome. She ſaid, it was certain that the Church was govern- character of 
ed by the immediate care and providence of God: For none eme Popes. 
of the four Popes that ſhe had known fince ſhe came to Rome 

had common ſenſe. She added, they were the firſt and the 

laſt of men. She had given her ſelf entirely for ſome years to 

the ſtudy of Aſtrology: And upon that ſhe rold me, the King 

would live yet many years, but added that he would have no 

I come, from the relation of this Embaſſade to Rome, to 

give an account of other negotiations. The King found, Skelton 
managell his affairs in Holland with Jo little ſenſe, and gave 

ſuch an univerſal diſtaſte, that he reſolved to change him. But 

he had been ſo ſervilely addicted to all his intereſts, that he 

would not diſcourage him. And, becauſe all his concerns with 

the Curt of France were managed with Borillom the French Em- 
baſſador at London, he was ſent to Par. 


Ihe Kin g found out one IVhite, an Iriſhman, who had been D'Abevill 


long à ſpy of the Spaniards, And when they did not pay his t0 n, 
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1687 appointments well, he accepted of the title of Marquis 4 J 
WW 2 them in part of payment. And then he 1 
French, who paid their tools more punctually. But, tho! * 
had learned the little arts of corrupting Under-Secretaries 183 
had found out ſome ſecrets by that way, which made him paſs 
for a good ſpy; yet, when he came to negotiate matters in a 
higher form, he proved a moſt contemptible and ridiculous 
man, who had not the common appearances either of decency 
or of truth. 


I was upon He had orders, before he entred up mY buſineſs with the Prince 


the King' : a 
— . Princeſs, to aſł of them, not only to forbid me the Court, 


Rances foe- but to promiſe to ſee me no more, The King had writ two 
Prince and Violent letters againſt me to the Princeſs. She truſted me fo 
22 of far, that ſhe ſhewed them to me; and was pleaſed to anſwer 
them according to the hints that I ſuggeſted. But now it was 
put ſo home, that this was to be complied with, or a breach was 
immediately to follow upon it. So this was done. And they were 

both ſo true to their promiſe, that I ſaw neither the one nor 

the other till a few days before the Prince ſet fail for England. 

The Prince ſent Dykvel and Haleuyn conſtantly to me, with all 

the advertiſements that came from England. So had the whole 

ſecret of Engliſb affairs ſtill brought me. RE 185 

Dykeel: ſent That which was firſt reſolved on was, to fend Dylvelt to 
to Exglard. England with directions how to talk with all forts of people: 
To the King, to thoſe of the Church, and to the Diſſenters. 

I was ordered to draw his inſtructions, which he followed very 

cloſely. He was ordered to expoſtulate decently, but firmly, 

with the King upon the methods he was purſuing, both at 

home and abroad ; and to ſee, if it was poſſible to bring him to 

a better underſtanding with the Prince. He was alſo to aflure 

all the Church party, that the Prince would ever be firm to 

the Church of England, and to all our national intereſts. The 
Clergy, by the methods in which they correſponded with 

him, which I ſuppoſe was chiefly by the Biſhop of London's 
means, had deſired him to uſe all his credit with the Diſſenters, 

to keep them from going into the meaſures of the Court; and 

ſent over very poſitive aſſurances, that, in caſe they ſtood firm 

now to the common intereſt, they would in a better time come 

into a comprehenſion. of. fuch as could be brought into a con- 
junction with the Church, and to a toleration of the reſt, They 

had alſo deſired him to ſend over ſome of the preachers, whom 

the violence of the former years had driven to Holland; and to 
prevail effectually with them to oppoſe any falle brethren, whom 

the Court might gain to deceive the reſt; Which the Prince 

had done, And to many of them he gave ſuch preſents, as fas 
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= bled them to pay their debts, and to undertake the journey. 1687 
Durell had orders to preſs them all to ſtand off; and not to 
be drawn in by any promiſes the Court might make them, to 
aſſiſt them in the elections of Parliament. He was alſo inſtruct- 

ed to aſſure them of a full toleration ; and likewiſe of a compre- 
henſion, if poſſible, whenſoever the Crown ſhould devolve on 

the Princeſs. He was to try all ſorts of people, and to remove 

the ill characters that had been given them of the Prince: For 
the Church party was made believe, he was a Preſbyterian, and 

the Diſſenters were poſſeſſed with a conceit of his being arbi- 

trary, and imperious. Some had even the impudence to give 

out, that he was a Papiſt. But the ill terms in which the King 

and he lived put an end to thoſe reports at that time. Yet 

they were afterwards taken up, and managed with much malice 

to create a jealouſy of him. Dylveli was not gone off, when 

D' Albeville came to the Hague. He did all he could to divert 

the journey: For he knew well Dytvelts way of penetrating 

into ſecrets, he himſelf having been often employed by him, 

and well paid for ſeveral diſcoveries made by his means. 

D' Albeville aſſured the Prince and the States, that the King The negoti- 
was firmly reſolved to maintain his alliance with them: That {ous ce 
his naval preparations were only to enable him to preſerve the "vo, noch 
peace of Europe: For he ſeemed much concerned to find, that 
the States had ſuch apprehenſions of theſe, that they were put- 
ting themſelves in a condition not to be ſurprized by them. 

In his ſecret negotiations with the Prince and Princeſs, he be- 

gan with very poſitive aſſurances, that the King intended never 

to wrong them in their right of ſucceſſion: That all that the 

King was now engaged in was only, to aſſert the rights of the 

Crown, of which they would reap the advantage in their turn: 

The Teſt was a reſtraint on the King's liberty, and therefore 

he was reſolved to have it repealed: And he was alſo reſolved 

to lay aſide all penal laws in matters of religion: They ſaw 

too well the advantages that Holland had by the liberty of 
conſcience that was ſettled among them, to oppoſe him in this 
particular: The King could not abandon men, becauſe they 

were of his own religion, who had ſerved. him well, and had 
ſuffered only on his account, and on the account of their conſcience. 

He told them, how much the King condemned the proceedings in 

France; and that he ſpoke of that King as a poor bigot, who 

yas governed by the Archbiſhop of Paris and Madame de Main- 

tenon, Whereas he knew Pere de la Chaiſe had oppoſed the per- 

ſecution as long as he could. But the King hated thoſe max- 
ims: And therefore he received the Refugees very kindly, _ 
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This was the ſubſtance, both of what D' Albeuille aid to the 
Prince and Princeſs, and of what the King himſelf (aid to 
Dykvelt upon thoſe ſubjects. At that time the King thought 
he had made a majority of the Houſe of Commons ſure: And 
ſo he ſeemed reſolved to have a ſeſſion of Parliament in April. 
And of this D' Albeville gave the Prince poſitive aſſurances. But 
the King had reckoned wrong: For many of thoſe, who had 
been with him in his cloſet, were either filent, or had anſyer- 
ed him in ſuch reſpectful words, that he took theſe for pro- 
miſes. But, when they were more ſtrictly examined, the King 
ſaw his error: And ſo the fitting of the Parliament was put off. 
_ To all theſe propoſitions the Prince and the Princeſs, and Dy A- 
velt in their name, anſwered, that they were fixed in a prin- 
ciple againſt perſecution in matters of conſcience: But they 
could not-think it reaſonable to let Papiſts in to fit in Parlia- 
ment, or to ſerve in publick truſts: The reſtleſs ſpirit of ſome 
of that religion, and of their Clergy in particular, ſhewed they 
could not be at quiet till they were maſters: And the power 
they had over the King's ſpirit, in making him forget what 
he had promiſed upon his coming to the Crown, gave but too 
juſt a ground of jealouſy : It appeared, that they could not bear 
any reſtraints, nor remember paſt ſervices longer than thoſe 
who did them could comply in every thing with that which 
was deſired of them: They thought, the prerogative as limit- 
ed by law was great enough: And they deſired no ſuch exorbi- 
tant power as ſhould break thro' all laws: They feared, that 
ſuch an attack upon the conſtitution might rather drive the 
Nation into a Commonwealth: They thought the ſureſt, as 
well as the beſt, way was, to govern according to law: The 
Church of England had given the King ſignal proofs of their 
affection and fidelity; and had complied with him in every 
thing, till he came to touch them in ſo tender a point, as the 
legal ſecurity they had for their religion: Their ſticking to 
that was very natural: And the King's taking that ill from them 
was liable to great cenſure: The King, if he pleaſed to im- 
prove the advantages. he had in his hand, might be both ealy 
and great at home, and the arbiter of all ee But 
he was prevailed on by the importunities of ſome reſtleſs Prieſts, 
to embroil all his affairs to ſerve their ends: They could never 
eonſent to aboliſh thoſe laws, which were the beſt, and now. 
the only fence of that religion, which they themſelves believ- 
ed true. This was the fubſiance of their anſwers to all the preſ- 
ſing meſſages that were often repeated by D. Albeuille. And bees 

£ N 3 | this 
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neſs to him, that he ſaid, ſhe was more intractable on thoſe Yw 
matters than the Prince himſelf. Dylvelt told me, he argued 
often with the King on all theſe topicks: But he found him 


obſtinately fixed in his reſolution. He ſaid, he was the head 


of the family, and the Prince ought to comply with him; but 


that he had always ſet himſelf againſt him. Dylveli anſwered, 


that the Prince could not carry his compliance ſo far, as to 
give up his religion to his pleaſure ; but that in all other things 
he had ſhewed a very ready ſubmiſſion to his will: The peace 
of Nemeguen, of which the King was guarantee, was openly 
violated in the article relating to the principality of Orange: 
Yet, ſince the King did not think fit to eſpouſe his intereſts in 
that matter, he had been ſilent, and had made no proteſtati- 
ons upon it: So the King ſaw, that he was ready to be ſilent 
under ſo great an injury, and to ſacrifice his own concerns, 
rather than difturb the King's affairs. To this the King made 
no anſwer. The Earl of Sunderland, and the reſt of the Mi- 
niſtry, preſſed Dykvelt mightily, to endeavour to bring the Prince 


to concur with the King. And they engaged to him, that, if 


that were once ſettled, the King would go into cloſe meaſures 
with him againſt France. But he put an end to all thoſe pro- 
poſitions. He ſaid, the Prince could never be brought to hearken 
to them. 3 | 

At this time a great diſcovery was made of the intentions of lettet writ 
the Court by the Jeſuits of Liege, who in a letter, that they ele 
wrote to their brethren in Friburg in Switzerland, gave them at Nine, 
a e Be of the affairs of England. They told them, deigns.” 


that the King was received into a communication of the merits 
of their Order: That he expreſſed great joy at his becoming a 


on of the ſociety; and profeſſed, he was as much concerned 


in all their intereſts, as in his own: He wiſhed, they could 
furniſh him with many Prieſts to aſſiſt him in the converſion 


of the Nation, which he was reſolved to bring about, or to die a 


Martyr in endeavouring it; and that he would rather ſuffer 
death for carrying on that, than live ever ſo long and happy 
without attempting it. He ſaid, he muſt make haſte in this 
work: . Otherwiſe, if he ſhould die before he had compaſſed it, 
he would leave them worſe than he found them. They added, 
among many particulars, that, when one of them kneeled down 
to kiſs his hand, he took him up, and faid, ſince he was a 
Prieſt, he ought rather to kneel to him, and to kiſs his hand. 
And, when one of them was lamenting that his next heir was 
an heretick, he faid, God would provide an heit, 
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this occaſion the Princeſs ſpoke ſo often and with ſuch firm- 1687 | 
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712 The HISTORY of the Reign 
1687 The jeſuits at Hriburg ſnewed this about. And one of the 
WYV Miniſters, on whom they were taking fome pains; and of whom 
they had ſome hopes, had got a fight of it. And he obtained 

leave to take a copy of it, pretending that he would make good 

uſe of it. He ſent a copy of it to Heidegger, the famous Pro- 

feſſor of Divinity at Zurich: And from him I had it. Other 

copies of it were likewiſe ſent, both from Geneva and Switzer- 

land. One of thoſe was ſent to Dytvelt; who upon that told 

the King, that his Prieſts had other deſigns, and were full of 

thoſe hopes, that gave jealouſies which could not be eaſily re- 

moved: And he named the Leige letter, and gave the King a 

copy of it. He promiſed to him, he would read it; and he 

would ſoon ſee, whether it was an impoſture made to make them 

more odious, or not. But he never ſpoke of it to him after- 

wards. This Dytvelt thought, was a confeſſing that the letter 

was no forgery. Thus Dykvelrs negotiation at London, and 

D' Albeville's at the Hague, ended without any effect on either 


ſide. 5 
| Dykeel's But, if his 5 with the King was without ſucceſs, his 
— management of his inſtructions was more proſperous. He de- 
ſired, that thoſe who wiſhed well to their religion and their country 
would meet together, and concert ſuch advices and advertiſe- 
ments, as might be fit for the Prince to know, that he might 
* govern himſelf by them. The Marquis of Halifax, and the 
= Earls of Hreusbury, Devonſhire, Danby, and Nottmgham, the 
| ben Lords Mordaunt, and Lumley, Herbert and Ruſſel among the 
= Admirals, and the Biſhop of London, were the perſons chiefly 
truſted. And upon the advices that were ſent over by them 
the Prince governed all his motions. They met often at the 
Earl of Shrewsbury's. And there they concerted matters, and 
drew the declaration on which they adviſed the Prince to en- 

age. 2 Ei 

4 . 10 this ſtate things lay for ſome months. But the King re- 
—_ ſolved to go on in his deſign of breaking thro' the laws. He 
ſent to Sc ſent a Proclamation of indulgence to Scorland in February. It WF 
land: ſet forth in the preamble, that the King had an abſolute power 
veſted in him, ſo that all his ſubjects were bound to obey him 
without reſerve: By vertue of this power, the King repealed 
all the ſevere laws that were paſt in his Grandfather's name 
D during his infancy: He with that took off all diſabilities that 
Eh were by any law laid on his Roman Catholick ſubjects, and 
| made them capable of all employments and benefices : He alſo 
flackned all the laws made againſt the moderate Preſpyterians: 
And promiſed he would never force his ſubjects by any invin- 
cible neceffity to change their religion: And he — a 
MATT. he * . 
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of King JAMES II. 


This was publiſhed in Scotland, to make way for that which Which was 
followed it ſome months after in England. It was ſtrangely ſured. 


drawn, and liable to much juſt cenſure. The King by this 
raiſed his power to a pitch, not only of ſuſpending, but of re- 
pealing laws, and of enacting new ones by his own authority. 


His claiming an abſolute power, to which all men were bound 
to obey without reſerve, wasan invaſion of all that was either legal 


or facred. The only precedent that could be found for ſuch 
an extraordinary pretenſion, was in the declaration that Philip 
the ſecond of Spam ſent by the Duke of Ara into the Nether- 
lands, in which he founded all the authority that he commit- 
ted to that bloody man on the abſolute power that reſted in 
him. Vet in this the King went further than Philip, who did 


not pretend that the ſubjects were bound to obey without re- 


| ſerve. Every Prince that believes the truth of religion muſt con- 


feſs, that there are reſerves in the obedience of their ſubjects, 
in caſe their commands ſhould be contrary to the.laws of God. 
The requiring all perſons that ſhould be capable of employ- 
ments to {wear to maintain this, was to make them feel their 
ſlavery too ſenſibly. The King's promiſing to uſe mo invincible 
neceſſity to force his ſubjects to change their religion, ſhewed 


that he allowed himſelf a very large reſerve in this grace that 


he. promiſed his ſubjects; tho? he allowed them none in their 


obedience. The laws that had paſſed during King James's mi- 


nority had been often ratified by himſelf after he was of age. 
And they had received many ſubſequent confirmations in the 
ſucceeding reigns; and one in the King's own reign. And the 
teſt that was now taken away was paſt by the preſent King, 
when he repreſented his brother. Some took alſo notice of the 
word moderate Presbyterians, as very ambiguous. _ 3 
The Court finding that ſo many objections lay againſt this 
Proclamation, (as indeed it ſeemed penned on Niet to raiſe new 
jealouſies,) let it fall; and ſent down another ſome months af- 
ter that more cautiouſly worded; only abſolute power was ſo 
dear to them, that it was ſtill aſſerted in the new one. By it, 
full liberty was granted to all Preſbyterians. to ſet. up Conven- 


ticles in their own way. They did all accept of it without 
beate! ſcruples. And they magnified this, as an extra- 


ordinary ſtroke of Providence, that a Prince, from whom they 


expected an encreaſe of the ſeverities under which the laws had 
brought them, ſhould thus of a ſudden allow them ſuch an un- 
| C'S ; confined 


wer 


A 114 
laws impoſing teſts on thoſe who held any employments: In- 1687 
ſtead of which he ſet upa new one, by which they ſhould renounce 
the principles of rebellion, and ſhould oblige themſelves to main- 
tain the King in this his abſolute power againſt all mortals. 
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The HISTORY of the Reign 
1687 c6rifined Uberty. But they were not fo blind, as not to ſee what 
Vas aimed at by it. They made addreſſes upon it full of ac- 
knowledpments, atid of proteſtations of loyalty. Yet, when ſome 
were {tht among them, preſſing them to diſpoſe all their party 
to cohctir with the King in taking away the teſts and penal 
ls, they ahſwered them only in cold and general words. 
A declarati- In April the King ſet out a declaration of toleration and li- 
on for ole betty of conſcience for England. But it was drawn up in much 
England. more modeſt terms ; . than the pri cotttſh Proclamation had been. 
m the preamble, the King expreſſed his averſion to perſecution on 
the account of religion, and the neceſſity that he found of allow- 
ing his ſubjects liberty of conſcience, in which he did not 
doubt of the concurrence of his Parliament: He renewed his 
promiſe of maintaining the Church of Eagland, as it was by 
aw eſtabliſhed : But with this he ſuſpended all penal and ſan- 
guinary laws in matters of religion: And, ſince the ſervice of 
I his fubjects was due to him by the laws of nature, he declared 


them all equally capable of employments, and ſuppreſſed all 


oaths or teſts rhar limited this: In concluſion, he promiſed 
he would maintdin all is ſubjects in all their properties, and 
partictfarly in che poſſeſſion of the Abbey lands: 
This gave great offence to all true patriots, as well as to the 
whole Church party. The King did now aſſume a power of 
repealing laws by his own authority: For tho? he pretended on- 
ly to ſuſpend them, yet no limitation was ſet to this ſuſpenſi- 
on: So it amoutited to a repeal, the laws being ſuſpended for all 
time to come. The preamble, that pretended ſo much love and 
charity, and that condemned perſecution, ſounded ſtrangely in 
the mouth of 2 Popiſh Prince. The King's ſaying that he did 
not doubt of the Parliament's concurring with him in this mat- 
ter ſeemed ridiculous : For it was viſible by all the prorogations, 
that the King was but too well aſſured, that the Parliament would 
not concur with him in it. And the. promiſe to maintain the 
ſubjects in their pôſſeſſions of the Abbey lands, looked as if the 
den gn of ſetting up Popery was thought very near being effect- 
55 ſince otherwiſe there was no need of mentioning any ſuch 
Addreſſes | Gos this a new ſet of addreſſes went round the Diſſenters. 
k. And they, who had ſo long reproached the Church of England, 
as too courtly in their ſubmiſſions and flatteries, ſeemed now 
to vie with them In thoſe abject ſtrains. Some of them, being 
3 by perſons Whotn' the Court had gained, contained ſe- 
vere tefle&ions on the Clergy, and on their proceedings. They 
magtlified the *Kibg's merey and favour, and made great pro- 


"teſtations of fidelity aud gratitude. Matiy promiſed to endea- 
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your, that ſuch perſons ſhould be choſen to ſerve in Parlia- 1687 


ment, as ſhould concur with the King in the enacting what he WYW 
now granted ſo graciouſly, Few concurred in thoſe addreſſes: 
And the perſons that brought them up were mean and incon- 
ſiderable. Yet the Court was lifted up with this. The King 
and his Prieſts were delighted with theſe addrefles out of mea- 
fure: And they ſeemed to think that they had gained the Na- 
tion, and had now conquered thoſe who were hitherto their moſt 
irreconcilable enemies. The King made the cruelty of the Church 
of England the common ſubject of diſcourſe. He reproached 
them for ſetting on ſo often a violent perſecution of the Diſ- 
ſenters. He ſaid, he had intended to have ſet on this tolerati- 
on ſooner; but that he was reſtrained by ſome of them, who 
had treated with him, and had undertaken to ſhew favour to 
thoſe of his religion, provided they might be till ſaffered to 
vex the Diflenters. He named the perſons that had made thoſe 
propoſitions to him. In which he ſuffered much in his honour : 
For as the perſons denied the whole thing, ſo the freedom of 
diſcourſe in any ſuch treaty -ought not to have been made uſe 
of to defame them. i 

But, to carry this further, and to give a publick and an odious The King's 
proof of the rigour of the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, the King or- galt e 
dered an enquiry to be made into all the vexatious ſuits into Church par- 
which Diſſenters had been brought in theſe Courts, and into 
all the compoſitions that they had been forced to make to re- 
deem themſelves from further trouble; which, as was ſaid, would 
have brought a ſeandalous diſcovery of all the ill prac- 
tices of thoſe Courts. For the uſe that many that belonged to 
them had made of the laws with relation to the Diſſenters, was, 


to draw preſents from ſuch of them as could make them; threat- 


ning them with a proceſs in caſe they failed to do that, and 
upon their doing it leaving them at full liberty to neglect the 
laws as much as they pleaſed. It was hoped at Court, that 


this fury againſt the Church would have animated the Diſſen- 


ters to turn upon the Clergy with ſome of that fierceneſs, with 


which they themſolves had been lately treated. Some few of 


the hotter of the Diſſenters anſwered their expectations. Angry 


ſpeeches and virulent books were publiſned. Vet theſe ere diſ- 


owned by the wiſer men among them: And the Clergy, by-a ge- 


neral agreement, made no anſwer to them. So that the matter 


was let fall, to the great grief of the /Popiſh! party. Some of 
the Biſhops, that were gained by the Court, carried their com- 


* 
” 
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pliance to a ſhamtful pitch: For they ſet em addreſſes of thanks 


to the: King for the promiſe he had made inthe late declara- 


tion of maintaining the Church of England; tho ita was viſible 
* : — that 
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716 TheHISTORY of the Reign 
1687 that the intent of it was to deſtroy the Church. Some few were 
WYV drawn into this. But the Biſhop of Oxford had fo ill ſuceeſz 
in his Dioceſe, that he got but one ſingle Clergyman to con- 
: cur with him in it. Some fooliſh men retained ſtill their old 
peeviſhneſs. But the far greater part of the Clergy began to 
open their eyes, and ſee how they had been engaged by ill 
meaning men, who were now laying off the mak, into all the 
fury that had been driven on for many years by a Popiſh par- 
ty. And it was often ſaid, that, if ever God ſhould deliver 
them out of the preſent diſtreſs, they would keep up their do- 
meſtick quarrels no more, which were ſo viſibly and fo art- 
fully managed by our enemies to make us devour one another. 
and ſo in the end to be conſumed one of another. And when 
ſome of thoſe who had been always moderate told theſe, who 
were putting on another temper, that they would perhaps for- 
get this as ſoon as the danger was over, they promiſed the 
contrary very ſolemnly. It ſhall be told afterwards, how well 
they remembred this. Now the Bed-chamber and Drawing-room 
were as full of ſtories to the prejudice of the Clergy, as they 
were formerly to the prejudice of the Diſſenters. It was ſaid, 
they had been loyal as long as the Court was in their intereſts, 
and was venturing all on their account; but as ſoon as this chang- 
ed, they changed likewiſe. | — 
The Parlia- The King, ſeeing no hope of prevailing on his Parliament, 
Allolved. diflolved it; but gave it out, that he would have a new one 
before winter. And, the Queen being adviſed to go to the Bath 
for her health, the King reſolved on a great progreſs thro! ſome 
of the Weſtern Counties. Part oa 1 | 
| The recep- Before he ſet out, he reſolved to give the Pope's Nuntio a 
| ou. of the ſolemn receptionatF/maſor. He apprehended ſome diſorder might 
" Nuntio. have happen'd, if it had been done at London. He thought it 
=_ . below both his own dignity and the Pope's, not to give the Nuntio 
N 5 a publick audience. This was a hard point for thoſe who were to 
* act a part in this ceremony; for, all commerce with the See of 
Rome being declared high treaſon by law, this was believed to We 
fall within the ſtatute. It was ſo apprehended by Queen Mar). 
Cardinal Pool was obliged to ſtay in Flanders till all thoſe 


- 


laws were repealed. But the King would not ſtay for that. 
The Duke of Somenſer, being the Lord of the Bed- chamber then 
in waiting, had adviſed with his lawyers: And they told him, 
he could not ſafely, do the part that was expected of him in 
"the audience. So he told the King, that he could not ſerve 
him upon that occaſion; for he was aſſured it was againſt the 
law. The King aſked: him, if he did not know that he vas 
1 above the law. The other anſwered, that, whatever the Rute 
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might be, he himſelf was not above the law. The King ex- 1687 


ments. The ceremony paſt very heavily: And the compliment 
was pronounced with ſo low a voice, that no perſon could hear 
it; which was believed done by concert. | 


preſſed a; high diſpleaſure, and turned him out of all employ- W 


When this was over, the King ſet ont for his progreſs, and The King 


went from Salisbury all round as far as to Chefter. In the places 1 


pro- 
greſs thro? 


thro* which the King paſt, he ſaw a viſible coldneſs both in ham parts 


the Nobility and Gentry, which was not eaſily born by a man 
of his temper. In many places they pretended occaſions to go 
out of their countries. Some ſtaid at home. And thoſe who 
waited on the King ſeemed to do it rather out of duty and re- 
ſpect, than with any cordial affection. The King on his part 
was very obliging to all that came near him, and moſt parti- 
cularly to the Diſſenters, and to thoſe who had paſſed long un- 
der the notion of Commonwealth's men. He looked very gra- 
ciouſly on all that had been of the Duke of Moumouth's party. 
He addreſſed his diſcourſe generally to all ſorts of people. He 
ran out on the point of liberty of conſcience: He ſaid, this was 
the true ſecret of the greatneſs and wealth of Holland. He was 
well pleaſed to hear all the ill natured ſtories that were brought 
him of the violences committed of late, either by the Juſtices 
of Peace, or by the Clergy. He every where recommend- 
ed to them the chooſing ſuch Parliament men, as would con- 
cur with him in ſettling this liberty as firmly as the Magna 
Charta had been: And to this he never forgot to add the taking 
away the Teſts. But he received ſuch .cold and general 
anſwers, that he ſaw, he could not depend on them. The 
King had deſigned to go thro' many more places: But the 
{mall ſucceſs he had in thoſe which he viſited made him ſhorten 
his progreſs. He went and viſited the Queen at the Bath, where 
he ſtaid only a few days, two or three at moſt: And ſhe con- 
tinued on in her courſe of bathing. Many books were now 
writ for liberty of conſcience: And, ſince all people ſaw what ſe- 
curity the Teſts gave, theſe ſpoke of an equivalent to be offer- 
ed, that ſhould give a further ſecurity, beyond what could be 
pretended from the Teſts. It was never explained what was 
meant by this: So it was thought an artificial method to lay 
men aſleep with a high ſounding word. Some talked of new laws 
to ſecure civil liberty, which had been ſo much ſhaken by the 
practices of theſe laſt years, ever ſince the Oxford Parliament. 
Upon this a very extravagant thing was given out, that the 
King was reſolved to ſet up a ſort of a Commonyealth: And 
the Papiſts began to talk every where very high for publick li- 
derty, trying by that to recommend. themſelves to the Nation. 
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718 The HISTORY of the Reign 
1683 When the King came back from his progreſs, he reſolved 
AY to change the Magiſtracy in moſt of the Cities of England. He 
he Magiltra- began with London. He not only changed the Court of Alder- 
Aer men, but the government of many of the companies of the 
Exgland. City: For great powers had been reſerved in the new Charters 
| that had been given, for the King to put in and to put out 
at pleaſure: But it was ſaid at the granting them, that 
theke clauſes were put in only to keep them in a due depen- 
dance on the Court, but that they ſhould not be made uſe of, 
unleſs great provocation was given. Now all this was executed with 
great ſeverity and contempt. Thoſe, who had ſtood up for the 
King during the debates about the Excluſion, were now turned 
out with di race: And thoſe who had appeared moſt violently 
againſt him were put in the Magiſtracy, who took liberties now 
in their turn to inſult their neighbours. All this turned upon 
the King, who was ſo given up to the humours of his Prieſts, 
that he ſacrificed both his honour and gratitude as they dic- 
| tated. The new men, who were brought in, ſaw this too viſi- 
bly to be much wrought on by it. | 
The King threw off his old party in too outrageous 2 man- 
ner ever to return to them again. But he was much ſurpriſed 
to find that the new Mayor and Aldermen took the Teſt, and or- 
dered the obſervation of Gunpowder-treaſon day to be conti- 
nued. When the Sheriffs came according to cuſtom to invite 
the King to the Lord Mayor's feaſt, he commanded them to 
go and invite the Nuntio; which they did. And he went upon 
the invitation, to the ſurprize of all who ſaw it. But the Mayor 
and Aldermen diſowned the invitation; and made an entry of 
it in their books, that the Nuntio came without their know- 
ledge. This the King took very ill. And upon it he ſaid, he 
ſaw the Diſſenters were an ill natured ſort of people, that could 
not be gained. The King ſignified to the Lord Mayor, that 
he might uſe what form of worſhip he liked beſt in Guildhall 
Chapel. The deſign in this was to engage the Diſſenters to 
make the firſt change frem the eſtabliſhed worſhip: And, if a 
Preſbyterian Mayor ſhould do this in one year, a Popiſh Mayor 
might do it in another. But the Mayor put the deciſion of 
this upon perſons againſt whom the Court could have no ex- 
ception. He ſent to thoſe, to whom the governing of the Dio- 
cele of London was committed during the ſuſpenſion, and aſked 
their opinion in it; which they could not but give in behalf 
of the eſtabliſhed worſhip: And they added, that the chang- 
ing it was againſt law. So this project miſcarried: And the Mayor, 
tho? he went ſometimes to the meetings of the Diſſenters, bo 
1225 * c 
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of King JAMESIL #19 
he came often to Church, and behaved himſelf 'more decently 1687 
than was expected of him. FR 3 * 
This change in the City not ſucceeding as the Court had 
expected, did not diſcourage them from appointing a Committee 
to examine the Magiſtracy in the other Cities, and to put in or 
out as they ſaw cauſe for it. Some were putting the Nation 
in hope, that the old Charters were to be reſtored. But the 
Eing was ſo far from that, that he was making every day a 
very arbitrary uſe of the power of changing the Magiſtracy, 
that was reſerved in the new Charters. Theſe Regulators, who 
were for moſt part Diſſenters gained by the Court, went on very 
= boldly; and turned men out upon every ſtory that was made 
of them, and put ſuch men in their room as they confided in. 
And in theſe they took their meaſures often ſo haſtily, that men 
were put in in one week, and turned out in another. 
Alter this the King ſent orders to the Lords Lieutenants of Oueſtions 
= the Counties, to examine the Gentlemen and Freeholders upon ections er 
W | three queſtions. The firſt was, whether, in caſe they ſhould be Parliament. 
choſen ro ſerve in Parliament, they would conſent to repeal the pe- 
nal laws, and thoſe forthe Teſts. The ſecond was, whether they 
would give their vote for chooſing ſuch men as would engage to 
do that. And the third was, whether they would maintain the King's 
=] declaration. In moſt of the Counties the Lords Lieutenants put 
| mhok queſtions in ſo careleſs a manner, that it was plain they did 
not defire they ſhould be anſwered in the affirmative. Some went 
further, and declared themſelves againſt them. And a few of the 
more reſolute refuſed to put them. They ſaid, this was the preli- 
miting, and the packing of a Parliament, which in its nature was 
to be free, and under no previous engagement. Many Counties 
=] anſwered very boldly in the negative: And others refuſed to give 
any anſwer, which was underſtood to be equivalent to a negative. 
The Mayor and moſt of the new Aldermen of London refuſed 
to anſwer. Upon this many were turned out of all Commiſ- 
ſions. 5 : f 
This, as all the other artifices of the Prieſts, had an effect 
uite contrary to what they promiſed themſelves from it: For 
thoſe who had reſolved to oppoſe the Court were more en- 
couraged than ever, by the diſcovery now made of the ſenſe of 
the whole Nation in thoſe matters. Vet ſuch care was taken 
in naming the Sheriffs and Mayors that were appointed for the 
next year, that it was believed that the King was reſolved to 
hold a Parliament within that time, and to have ſuch a Houſe - 
of Commons returned, whether regularly choſen, or not, as 
ſhould ſerve his ends, | 
It 
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7 20 1 The HIS T OR . of the Reig N 
4687 It was concluded, that the King would make uſe both of his 
power and of his troops; either to force elections, or to put 
the Parliament under a force when, it, ſhould meet: For it was 
ſo poſitively ſaid, that the King would carry his point, and 
there was ſo little appearance of his being able to do it in a 

fair and regular way, that it was generally believed, ſome ver; 
deſperate reſolution was now taken up. His Miniſters were now 
ſo deeply engaged in illegal things, that they were very uneaſy, 
and were endeavouring either to carry on his deſigns with ſuc- 
ceſs, ſo as to get all ſettled in a body that ſhould carry the 
face and appearance of a Parliament, or at leaſt to bring him 
to let all fall, and to come into terms of agreement with his 
people; in which caſe, they reckoned, one article would be an 
indemnity for all that had been done. 
The King was every day ſaying, that he was King, and he 
would be obeyed, and would make thoſe who oppoſed him feel 
that he was their King: And he had both Prieſts and flatterers 
about him, that were ſtill puſhing him forward. All men grew 
melancholly with this ſad proſpect. The hope of the true Proteſ- 
tants was in the King's two daughters; chiefly on the eldeſt, who 
was out of his reach, and was known to be well inſtructed, and 
very -zealons, in matters of religion. The Princeſs Aune was 
ſtill very ſtedfaſt and regular in her devotions, and was very 
exemplary in the courſe of her life. But, as care had been taken 
to put very ordinary Divines about her for her Chaplains, ſo 
ſhe had never purſued any ſtudy in thoſe points with much ap- 
plication. And, all her Court being put about her by the King 
and Queen, ſhe was beſet with ſpies. It was therefore much 
apprehended, that ſhe would be ſtrongly aſſaulted, when all 
other deſigns ſhould ſo far ſucceed as to make that ſeaſonable. 
In the mean while ſhe was let alone by the King, who was in- 
| deed a very kind and indulgent Father to her. Now he re- 
The King ſolved to make his firſt attack on the Princeſs of N D' Al- 


wrote to the not Come 


%. 
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Princeſs of Heille went over to England in the ſummer, and di 
: —_— gi. back before the twenty fourth of December, Chriſimas Eve. And 
on. then he gave the Princeſs a letter from the King, bearing date 
the fourth of November. He was to carry this letter: And his 
diſpatches being put off longer than was intended, that made 

this letter came fo late to her. 8 5 

ITbe King took the riſe of his letter from a queſtion ſhe had 

put to D'Albeville, deſiring to know what were the grounds upon 

which the King himſelf had changed his religion. The King told 

her, he was bred up in the doctrine of the Church of England 

by Dr. Hewart, whom the King his father had put about him; 

in which he was ſo zealous, that when he perceived the Queen 
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to prevent it. All the while that he was beyond ſea, no Ca- 
tholick, but one Nun, had ever ſpoken one word to perſuade 
him to change his religion: And he continued for the moſt 
part of that time firm to the doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land. He did not then mind thoſe matters much: And, as all 
young people are apt to do, he thought it a point of honour 
not to change his religion. The firſt thing that raiſed ſcru- 
ples in him was, the great devotion that he had obſerved among 


Catholicks: He faw they had great helps for it: They had 


their Churches better adorned, and did greater acts of charity, 
than he bad ever ſeen among Proteſtants. He alſo obſerved, 
that many of them changed their courſe of life, and became 
good Chriſtians, even tho* they continued to live ſtill in the 
world. This made him firſt begin to examine both religions. 
He could ſee nothing in the three reigns in which religion was 
changed in England, to incline him to believe that they who 
did it were ſent of God. He read the hiſtory of that time, as 
it was writ in the Chronicle, He read both Dr, Heylin, and 
Hooker's preface to his Eccleſiaſtical Policy, which confirmed 
him in the ſame opinion. He ſaw clearly, that Chriſt had left 
an infallibility in his Church, againſt which he gates of Hell 


cannot prevail: And it appeared that this was lodged with St. 
Peter from our Saviour's words to him, St. Mat. xvi, ver. 18. 


Upon this the certainty of the Scriptures, and even of Chriſti- 
anity it ſelf, was founded. The Apoſtles acknowledged this to 
be in St. Peter, Ads xv. when they ſaid, It ſeemed good to the 
Holy Ghoft and to us. It was the authority of the Church that 
declared the Scriptures to be Canonical: And certainly they who 
declared them could only interpret them: And where- ever this 


infallibility was, there muſt be a clear ſucceſſion. The point of 


the infallibility being once ſettled, all other controverſies muſt 
needs fall. Now the Roman Church was the only Church that 
either has infallibility, or that pretended to it. And they who 
threw off this authority did open a door to Atheiſm. and Inh- 
delity, and took people off from true devotion, and ſet even 
Chriſtianity it ſelf looſe to all that would queſtion it, and to 
Socinians and Latitudinarians who doubted of every thing. He 
had diſcourſed of theſe things with ſome Divines of the Church 
of England; but had received no ſatisfaction from them. The 
Chriſtian Religion gained its credit by the miracles which the 
Apoſtles wrought, and by the holy lives and ſufferings of the 


Martyrs, whoſe blood was the ſeed of the Church. Whereas 
Luther and Calvin, and thoſe who had ſet up the Church of 
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his Mother had a deſign upon the Duke of Cloceſter, tho! he 1687 
preſerved ſtill the reſpe& that he owed her, yet he took care 
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7 22 
"1687 © England, had their heads fuller of temporal matters than of ſpi- 
ritual, and had let the world looſe to great diforders.. SubmiC- 
ſron Was neceſſary to the peace of the Church: And when every 
man will expound the Scriptures, this makes way to all ſects, 
who pretend to build upon it. It was alſo plain, that the Church 
of England did not pretend to infallibility: Vet ſhe acted as if 
ſhe did: For ever ſince the Reformation ſhe had perſecut- 
ed thoſe who' differed from her, Diſſenters as well as Papiſts, 
more than was generally known, And he could not ſee why 
Diſſenters might not ſeparate' from the Church of England, as 
well as ſhe had done from the Church of Rome. Nor could 
the Church of England ſeparate her ſelf from the Catholick 
Church, any more than a County of England could ſeparate 
it ſelf from the reſt of the Kingdom. This, he ſaid, was all 
that his leiſure allowed him to write. But he thought that theſe 
things, together with the King his brother's papers, and the 
Ducheſs's papers, might ſerve, if not to juſtify the Catholick 
Religion to an unbiaſſed judgment, yet at leaſt to create a fa- 
vourable opinion of it. 5 ä 
I read this letter in the original: For the Prince. ſent it to 
me together with the Princeſs's anſwer, but with a charge not 
to take a copy of either, but to read them over as often as | 
pleaſed; which I did till J had fixed both oy well in my me- 
mory. And, as ſoon as I had ſent them back, I fat down im- 
mediately to write out all that I remembred, which the Princeſs 
owned to me afterwards, when ſhe read the abſtracts I 
made, were punctual almoſt to a tittle. It was eaſy for me 
to believe that this letter was all the King's enditing ; for 
J had heard it almoſt in the very ſame words from his own 
mouth. The letter was writ very decently, and concluded very 
modeſtly. The Princeſs received this letter, as was told me, 
on the twenty fourth of December at night. Next day being 
Chriſtmas day, ſhe received the Sacrament, and was during the 
_ greateſt part of the day in publick devotions: Yet ſhe found 
time to draw firſt an anſwer, and then to write it out fair: And 
ſhe ſent it by the poſt on the twenty ſixth of December. Her 
draught, which the Prince ſent me, was very little blotted or Wi 
altered. It was long, about two ſheets of paper: For as an an- 
{wer runs generally out into more length than the paper that is to 
be anſwered, ſo the ſtrains of reſpect, with which her letter was 
full, drew it out to a greater length ng... 
Wiich he She began with anſwering another letter that ſhe had received | 
anſwered. hy the poſt; in which the King had made an excuſe for fail- 
Ing to write the former poſt day. She was very ſenſible of the 
happineſs of hearing ſo/confſtatitly from him: For no difference 
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of King f I AMES IL RY 723 
in religion could hinder her from deſiring both his bleſſing and 1687 
his prayers, tho' ſhe, was ever ſo far from him. As for the 
paper that M. Abeville delivered her, he told her, that his Ma- 
jeſty would not be offended, if ſhe wrote her thoughts freely to 
him upon it. 2 5 
She hoped, he would not look on that as want of reſpect in 
her. She was far from ſticking to the religion in which ſhe 
was bred out of a point of honour; for ſhe had taken much 
pains to be ſettled in it upon better grounds. Thoſe of the 
Church of England who had inſtructed her, had freely laid be- 
fore her that which was good in the Romiſh Religion, that ſo, 
ſeeing the good and the bad of both, ſhe might judge impar- 
tially; according to the Apoſtle's rule of proving all things, and 
holding faſt that which was good. Tho' ſhe had come young 
out of England, yet ſhe had nor left behind her either the de- 
fire of being well informed, or the means for it. She had fur- 
niſhed her ſelf with books, and had thoſe about her who might 
clear any doubts to her. She ſaw clearly in the Scriptures, 
that ſhe muſt work her own ſalvation with fear and trembling, 
and. that ſhe muſt not believe by the faith of another, but ac- 
cording as things appeared to her ſelf. It ought to be no pre- 
judice againſt the Reformation, if many of thoſe who, profeſſed 
it led ill lives. If any of them lived ill, none of the princi- 
” ples of their religion allowed them in it. Many of them led 
good lives, and more might do it by the grace of God. But 
there were many devotions in the Church of Rome, on which 
the Reformed could ſet no value. | | 
She acknowledged, that, if there was an infallibility in the 
Church, all other controverſies muſt fall to the ground. But 
ſhe could never yet be informed where that infallibility was 
lodged: Whether in the Pope alone, or in a General Council, 
or in both. And ſhe deſired to know in whom the infallibiljty 
reſted, | when there were two or three Popes at a time, acting 
one againſt another, with the aſſiſtance of Councils, which they 
called General: And at leaſt the ſucceſſion was then much dif- 
ordered. As for the authority that is pretended to have been 
given to St. Peter over the reſt, that place which was chiefly alledg- 
ed for it was otherwiſe interpreted by thoſe of the Church of 
Englaud; as importing only the confirmation of him in the of- 
hice of an Apoſtle, when in anſwer to that queſtion, $70, ſon 
of Jonas, loveſt thou me, he had by a triple confeſhon waſhed off 
his triple denial. The words that the King had cited were 
ſpoken to the other Apoſtles, as well as to him. It was agreed 
by all, that the Apoſtles were infallible, who were guided by 
God's holy Spirit, But that gitr, as well 25 many others, 7 = 
X ceaſe 
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1687 ceaſed long ago. Vet in that St. Peter had no authority over 


WYV the other Apoſtles: "Otherwiſe St. Paul underſtood our Saviour's 


words ill, who withſlood him to his face, becauſe he was to be 
Blamed. And if St. Peter himſelf could not maintain that autho- 
rity, ſhe could not ſee how it could be given to his ſucceſſors, | 
whoſe bad lives agreed ill with his doctrine. {21 
Nor did ſhe ſee, why the ill uſe that ſome made of the Scrip- 
tures ought to deprive others of them. It is true, all ſects made 
uſe of them, and find ſomewhat in them that they draw in to 
ſupport their opinions: Yet for all this our Saviour ſaid to the 
Fews, ſearch the Scriptures; and St. Paul ordered his epiſtles to 
be read to all the Saints in the Churches; and he ſays in one 
place, I write as to wiſemen, judge what I ſay. And if they 
might judge an Apoſtle, much more any other teacher. Un- 
der the law of Moſes, the Old Teſtament was to be read, not 
only in the hearing of the Scribes and the Doctors of the law. 
but likewiſe in the hearing of the women and children. And 
ſince God had made us reaſonable creatures, it ſeemed neceſſary 
to employ our reaſons chiefly in the matters of the greateſt con- 
cern. Tho faith was above our reaſon, yet it propoſed nothing to 
us that was contradictory to it. Every one onght to ſatisfy 
himſelf in theſe things: As our Saviour convinced Thomas, by 
making him to thruſt his own hand into the print of the nails, 
not leaving him to the teſtimony of the other Apoſtles, who 
were already convinced. She was confident, that, if the Kin 
would hear many of his own ſubjects, they would fully ſatisfy 
him as to all thoſe prejudices, that he' had at the Reformation ; 
in which nothing was acted tumultuouſly, but all was done ac- 
cording to law. The deſign of it was only, to ſeparate from 
the Roman Church, in ſo far as it had ſeparated from the pri- 
mitive Church: In which they had brought things to as great 
a degree of perfection, as thoſe corrupt ages were capable of. 
She did not ſee, how the Church of England could be blamed 
for the perſecution of the Diſſenters: For the laws made againſt 
them were made by the State, and not by the Church: And they 
were made for crimes againſt the State. Their enemics had 
taken great care to foment the diviſion, in which they had been 
but too ſucceſsfal. - But, if he would reflect on the grounds up- 
on which the Church of England had ſeparated from the Church 
of Rome, he would find them to be of a very different nature 
from thoſe for which the Diſſenters had left it. 10 


. 7 o * 


Thus, ' ſhe concluded, ſhe' gave him the trouble of a long 
account of the grounds upon which ſhe was perſuaded of the 
truth of her religion: In which ſhe' was ſo fully ſatisfied, that 
the truſted by the grace of God that ſhe ſhould ſpend the 5 
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not prevail againſt it, but that he would be with it to the end of 


the world. All ended thus, that the religion which the pro- 
feſſed taught her her duty to him, fo that ſhe ſhould ever be 


his moſt obedient daughter and ſervant. 

To this the next return of the poſt brought an anſwer from the 
King, which I ſaw not. But the acconat that was ſent me of 
it was: The King took notice of the great progreſs he ſaw the 
Princeſs had made in her enquiries after thoſe matters: The 
King's buſineſs did not allow him the time that was neceſſary 
to enter into the detail of her letter: He defired, ſhe would 


read thoſe books that he had mentioned to her in his former 


letters, and ſome others that he intended to fend her: And, 
if ſhe defired to be more fully fatisfied, he propoſed to her to 
diſcourſe about them with F. Morgan, an Kugliſb Jeſuit then at 
the Hague. 455 


1 have ſet down very minutely every particular that was in regegions 


thoſe letters, and very near in the ſame words. It muſt on, theſe let. 


be confeſſed, that perſons of this Quality ſeldom enter into 
ſuch a diſcuſſion. The King's letter contained a ſtudied account 
of the change of his religion, which he had repeated often: 
And it was perhaps prepared for him by ſome others. There 
were ſome things in it, which, if he had made a little more re- 
flection on them, it may be ſuppoſed he would not have 
mentioned. The courſe of his own life was not fo ſtrict, as 
WW to make it likely that the good lives of ſome Papiſts had made 
nch impreſſions upon him. The eaſy abſolutions that are grant- 
ed in that Church are a much juſtet prejudice in this reſpect 
= againſt it, than the good lives of a few cpn'be ſuppoſed to be 
an argument for it. The adorning their Churches, was a re- 
flection that did no great honour to him that made it. The 
ſeverities uſed by the Church of Eugland againſt the Diſſenters 
Wy were urged with a very ill grace by one of the Church of Rome 
chat has delighted her ſelf Io often by being, as it were, bathed 

 vith the blood of thoſe they call hereticks: | And, if it had net 
been for che xeſpect that a daughter paid her father, here greater 
advantages might have been taken. I had a high opinion of 
the Princeſs's good underſtanding, and of her knowledge in 
dhoſe matters, before I ſaw this letter: But ehis furprized me. 
= I 
the ſudden, wichout conſulting any one perſon,” to be able to 
write ſo ſolid aud learned a letter, d which ſhe mixed with che 
reſpe& chat the paid a facher ifo great a firth neſs, chat by it ſhe 


cur off all cuicher:treaty,' Aud her >repulfing the attack, that the 
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of ber days in ie: And ſhe: was ſo well aſſured of the truth of 1687 
our Saviour's words, that ſhe was confident the gates of hellſhould WWW 


gave me an aſtoniſhing joy, to ſee ſo yeung a perſon all of 
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1687 King made upon her, with ſo much reſolution and force, did let 

WYV the Popiſh party ſee, that ſhe underſtood her religion as well as 

ſhe loved ir. 7 

A profecuri- But now I muſt ſay ſomewhat of my ſelf: After I had Raid 

25 on a year in Holland, 1 heard from many hands, that the Kin 

ſeemed to forget his own greatneſs when he ſpoke of me, which 

he took occaſion to do very often. I had publiſhed ſome ac- 

count of the ſhort Tour J had made in ſeveral letters; in which 

my chief deſign was to expoſe both Popery and Tyranny. The 

book was well received, and was much read: And it raiſed th 

King's diſpleafure very high. 

My continuing at the Hague made him conclude, that I was 

managing deſigns againſt him. And ſome papers in ſingle ſheets 

came out, reflecting on the proceedings of England, which ſeem- 

ed to have a conſiderable effect on thoſe who read them. Theſe 

were printed in Holland. And many copies of them were ſent 

into all the parts of 'Ezg/and. All which inflamed the King the 

more againſt me; for he believed they were writ by me, as indeed 

moſt of them were. But that which gave the criſis to the King's 

anger was, that he heard I was to be married to a conſidera- 

ble fortune at the Hague. So a project was formed to break 

this, by charging me with high treaſon for correſponding with 

Lord Argzle, and for converſing with ſome that were outlawed 

H rim bad ad Hoot | 

The King ordered a letter to be writ in his name to his Ad- 

vocate in Scotland. to proſecute me for ſome probable thing or 

other ; which was intended only to make a noiſe, not doubt- 

ing but this would break the intended marriage. A ſhip com- 

ing from Scozland the day in which this proſecution was or- 

dered, that had a quick paſſage, brought me the firſt news of 

it, long before it was ſent. to D' Albeville. So 1 petitioned the 

States, who were then ſitting, to be naturalized in order to my 
intended marriage. And this paſt in courſe, without the leaſt 

difficulty; which perhaps might have been made, if this pro- 

ſecution, now begun in Scoz/and, had been known. Now I was Wi 

legally under the protection of the States of Holland. Yet I Wi 

writ a full juſtification of my ſelf, as to all particulars laid to 

my charge, in ſome letters that I ſent. to the Earl of Middletor. 

But in one of theſe I ſaid, that, being now naturalized in Holland, 

my allegiance was, during my ſtay in theſe parts, transferred 

from his Majeſty to the States. I alſo ſaid in another letter, 

that, if upon my non- appearance a ſentence ſhould paſs againſt 

me, I might be perhaps forced to juſtify. my ſelf, and to give 

an account of the ſhare, that I had in affairs theſe twenty years 

paſt: In which I might be led to mention ſome things, that ! 
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was afraid would diſpleaſe the King: And therefore I ſnould be 1687 

ſorry, if I were driven to it. | D 
Now the Court thought they had ſomewhat againſt me: For 
they knew they had nothing before. So the firſt citation was 
let fall, and a new one was ordered on theſe two accounts. I 
was pretended to be high treaſon, to ſay my allegiance was 
now transferred: And it was ſet forth, as a high indignity to 
the King, to threaten him with writing a hiſtory of the trans- 
actions paſt theſe laſt twenty years. The firſt of theſe ſtruck 


at a great point, which was a part of the law of Nations. Every 


man that was naturalized took an oath of allegiance to the 


Prince or State that naturalized him. And, ſince no man can 


ſerve two maſters, or be under a double allegiance, it is certain, 
that there muſt be a transfer of allegiance, at leaſt during the 
ſtay in the country where one is ſo naturalized. 

This matter was kept up againſt me for ſome time, the Court 
delaying proceeding to any ſentence for ſeveral months. At 
laſt a ſentence of outlawry was given: And upon that Albe- 
ville ſaid, that, if the States would not deliver me up, he would 
find ſuch inſtruments as ſhould ſeize on me, and carry me away 
forcibly. The methods he named of doing this were very ri- 


= diculous. And he ſpoke of it to ſo many perſons, that I be- 


lieve his deſign was rather to frighten me, than that he could 
think to effect them. Many overtures were made to ſome of 
my friends in London, not only to let this proſecution fall, but 
to promote me, if I would make my ſelf capable of it. I en- 
tertained none of theſe, I had many ſtories brought me of the 
diſcourſes among ſome of the brutal Iriſh, then in the Dutch 
ſervice. But, I thank God, I was not moved with them. I re- 
ſolved to go on, and to do my duty, and to do what ſervice 
I could to the publick, and ro my Country: And reſigned my 
ſelf up entirely to that Providence, that had watched over me 
to that time with an indulgent care, and had made all the de- 
ſigns of my enemies againſt me turn to my great advantage. 


I come now to the year 1688, which proved memorable, and 1688 
produced an extraordinary and unheard- of Revolution. The year 
in this Century made all people reflect on the ſame year in the 
former Century, in which the power of Spam received ſo great 
a check, that the decline of that Monarchy. began then; and 
England was ſaved from an invaſion, that, if it had ſucceeded 
a happily as it was well laid, muſt have ended in the abſolute con- 
queſt and utter ruin of the Nation. Our books are ſo full of 
all. that related to that Armada, boaſted to be invincible, that I 
need add no more of ſo known and ſo remarkable a piece of 
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r688: out hiſtory. A new eighty eight raiſed new expectations, in which the 
„ g events did far exceed all that could have been looked for. 


Albevil- 


les's memo» . 


rial to the 
States. 


this memorial was anſwered, 


did zuftsunte, chat che Kg did in time ittettd to perſecute 
120 | 1 | | 


be HISTORY of the Reign 


I begin the year with Albeville's negotiation aſter his com- 
ing ro the Hague. He had before his going over given in a 


chreataing memorial upon the buſineſs of Bamam, that look- 


ed like x prelude of 2 declaration of war; for he demanded 
a pteſent anſwer, ſince the King could no longer bear the in- 


juſtice done him in that matter, which was fet forth in ver 


high words. He ſent this memorial to be printed at Amfter- 
aum, before tit had communicated it to the States. The 
chief effect that this had was, that the Actions of the Com- 
pany did fink for ſome days. But they rofe ſoon again: And by 
this it was ſaid, that 2{bevrlſe himſelf made the greateſt gain. 
The Eaft-India fleet was then expected home every day. S0 
the Merchants, who remembted well the buſineſs of the Hnuirna 
fleet in the year ſerenty two, did apprehend that the King 
had ſent 4 fleet to intercept them, and that this memorial was 
intended only to prepare an apology for that breach, when it 
ſhould happen: But nothing of that ſort followed upon it. The 
States did anſwer this memorial with another, that was firm, 
but thote decently expreſſed: By their laſt treaty with England 
it was provided, that, in caſe any diſputes ſhould ariſe between 
the Merchants of either fide, Commiſſioners ſhould be named 
of both ſides to hear and judge the matter: The King had not 
yet named any of his fide: So that the delay lay at his door: MW 
They were therefore amazed to receive 4 memorial in ſo high WE 
4 train, ſirice they had done all that by the treaty was incum- WE 
bent on them. A/beville after this gave in another memori- 
al, in which he deſired them to ſend over Commiſſioners for end- 
ing that diſpute. But, tho" this was a great fall from the height 


in which the former memorial: was conceived; yet in this the 


thing was fo ill apprehended, that the Ditch had reaſon to be- 
tieve that the King's Miniſters did not know the treaty, or were 
not at leiſure to read it: For, accordifigto the treaty, and the 
preſent poſture of that buſineſs, the King was obliged to ſend 
over Commiſfiohers to the Hague to judge of that Mair. When 
and the rreaty was examined, the 
matter Was let fall. 10 J f 40 90 Is dei rung 
Aovilles next negvtimion related to my ſelf. I had print- 
ed a paper in zuſtification of my ſelf," cegether with my letters 


te the Earl of Mddiermm And he ih a memorial complained 
of cwe pallages in that Paper. One wis, chat 1 faid it Was yet 


too curly te perſecute Men for religion, and ther efo PT crimes 
doaialt. che State 'were)pratbaded by 'my-ctremics : This, he faid, 


for 
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for religion. The other was, that I had put in it an intima- 1688 
tion, that I was in danger by ſome of the 1ri/h Papiſts. This, 
he ſaid, was a reflection on the King, who hated all ſuch prac- 
tices. And to this he added, that by the laws of England all 
the King's ſubjects were bound to ſeize on any perſon that was 
condemned in his Courts, in what manner ſoever they could: 
And therefore he deſired, that both I and the printer of that 
paper might be puniſhed. But now upon his return to the Hague, 
| being outlawed by that time, he demanded, that, in purſu- 
ance of an article of the treaty that related to rebels or fugi- 
tives, I might be baniſhed the Provinces. And to this he craved 
once and again a ſpeedy anſwer, ot; ö 


I was called before the Deputies of the States of Holland, that 
| might anſwer the two memorials that lay before them relat- 
ing to my ſelf. Iobſerved the difference between them. The one 
deſired, that the States would puniſh me, which did acknow- 
ſedge me to be their ſubject. The other, in contradiction to 
that, laid claim to me as the King's rebel, As to the parti- 
culars complained of, J had made no reflection on the King; 
but to the contrary. I ſaid, my enemies found it was not yet 
time to perſecute for religion. This inſinuated, that the King 
could not be brought to it. And no perſon could be offended 
with this, but he who thought it was now not too early to per- 
ſecute, As to that of the danger in which I apprehended my 
ſelf to be in, I had now more reaſon than before to complain 
of it, ſince the Envoy had fo publickly affirmed, that every one 
of the King's ſubjects might ſeize on any one that was con- 
demned, in what manner ſoever they could, which was either 
dead or alive. I was now the ſubje& of the States of Holland, 
WW] naturalized in order to a marriage among them, as they all 
knew: And therefore I claimed their protection. So, if I was 
charged with any thing that was not according to law, I ſub- 
WY mitted my ſelf to their juſtice. I ſhould decline no trial, nor 
the utmoſt ſeverity, if I bad offended in any thing. As for the 
wo memorials that claimed me as a fugitive and a rebel, I could 
not be looked on as a fugitive from Scozland, It was now four- 
teen years. ſince I had left that Kingdom, and three ſince I 
came out of England with the King's leave. I had lived a year 
in the Hague openly; and nothing was laid to my charge. 
As for the ſentence. that was r to be paſt upon me, 1 
could ſay nothing to it, till I ſaw a copy of irt. 
The States were fully ſatisfied with my anſwers; and ordered The States 


z memorial to be drawn according to them. They alſo. or- what relaet 
dered their Embaſſador to repreſent to the King, that he him- to me. 
{elf knew how ſacred a thing naturalization was. The faith and 
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honioar of every State was coficerned in it. 1 had been naty= 
ralized upon marrying one of theit ſubjects, which was the 
juſteſt of all reaſons. If the King had any thing to lay to my 
charge, juſtice ſnould be done in their Courts. The King took 
the matter very ill; and ſaid, it was an affront to him, and a 


juſt cauſe of war. Yet, after much paſſion, he faid, he did not 


intend to make war upon it; for he was not then in conditi- 
on to do it. But he knew there were defigns againſt him, to 
make wat on him, againſt which he ſhould take care to ſecure 
himfelf: And he ſhouid be on his guard. The Embaſſador 
aſked hit, of vhom he meant that. But he did not think 
fit to explain himſelf further. He ordered a third memorial to 
be put in agatnſt me, in which the article of the treaty was 
ſer forth: But no notice was taken of the anſwers made to 
that by the States: But it was infiſted on, that, ſince the 
States were bound not to give fanctttary to fugitives and rebels, 
they ought not to examine the grounds on which ſuch judg- 
ments were given, but were bound to execute the treaty. Up- 
on this it was obferved, that the words in treaties ought to be 
explained according to their common acceptation, or the ſenſe 
given them in the civil law, and not according to any parti- 
cular forms of Courts, where for non-appearance a writ of 


 ontlawry or rebellion might lie: The ſenſe of the word Rebel in 


common uſe was, a man that had born arms, or had plotted 
againſt his Prince: And a fugitive was a man that fled from juſtice. 
The heat with which the King feemed inflamed againſt me, car- 
ried him to ſay and do many things that were very little to his 


I had advertiſements ſent me of a further progreſs in his de- 


figns againſt ſigns againſt me. He had it ſuggeſted to him, that, fince a 


ſentence was paſt againſt me for non- appearance, and the States 
refuſed to deliver me up, he might order private perſons 
to execute the ſentence as they could: And it was writ over 


very poſitively; that 5000 J. would be given to any one that 


ſhould murdet me. A Gentleman of an unblemiſhed reputati- 


P writ me word, thar he himfelf by accident ſaw an order 
rawn in the Secretaries Office, bat not yet figned, for 3000 /. 


to a blank perſon that was to ſeize ot deſtroy me. And he al- 
fo affirmed, that Prince George had heard of the fame thing, 


and Had deſired the perſon to whom he truſted it to convoy 


| the notice of it to me; Aud my author was employed by that 
perſon to feud the notice to me. The King, aſked Jeffries, 


what ke might de againſt me- in 2 private way, nov that e 
Evutd, not get me into his Ratds. Jeffries anſwerett, he did 
not fee how the King coulck do any mote than he Had done. 
4 f %.. | 
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He told this to Mr. Nit to Tend it to me: For ke conclitided, 1888 

the King was teſolved tv procted to extremities, and önly watit- N 
\ ed the opinion of a min of the law tb juſtify 4 Hote violent 

method. I had ſo thitly different advertiſements ferit me of 

chis, that 1 concluded a whiſper of Tuch a defigh thipht Have 
been fer about, on deſign to frighten me into fore mean fub- 
miſſion, or into filence at leaſt. But it had no other effect on 

me, but that I thought it fit to ſtay more within doors, ind to 
ure a little more than ordinary caution. I thank God, I was 
= very little concerned at it. I refigned up my life very freely 
= to God. I knew my own innocence, and the_toot bf all the 
= malice that was againſt me. And I never poſſeſſed my own foul 
in a more perfect calm, and in a clearer cheetfulneſs of ſpirit, 
= than I did during all thoſe threatnings, and the apprehenſions 
WW that others were in concerning me. * 

Soon after this a letter writ by Fagel the Penſioner of Hol- pentoner 
land was printed: Which leads me to look back a little into C/ 1«- 
a tranſaction that paſſed the former year. There was one Kew: 
ard, a lawyer of Scotland, a man of great parts, and of as great 
ambition. He had given over the practice of the law, becauſe 
all that were admitted to the bar in Scotland were required to 
renounce the Covenant, which he would not do. This tecom- 
mended him to the confidence of that whole patty. They had 
made great uſe of him, and truſted him entirely. Pen had en- 
paged him, who had been long conſidered by the King as the 
chief manager of all the rebellions and plots that had been on 
foot theſe twenty years paſt, more particularly of Argil#s, to 
come over: And he undertock, that he ſhould not only be re- 
ceived ifito favour, but into confidetice. He came, belore bi 
croſſed the Seas, to the Price, and promiſed an itviolable fide- 
lity to him, and to the common intereſts of religion and liber- 
ty. He had been oft with the Penſioner, and Had a great mez- 
ſure of his cotifidence. Upon his coming to Couft, he Was ga- 
reſſed to a degree that amazed all who knew him. He either 
believed, that the King was fincett in the piefelſionis he made, 
and that his defiges went uo farther chan 10 fettle 4 fill fibet- 
ty of conſcietice: Or he thought, that it beEatne” a man wh 
had been ſo long in diſgtate, not to fhew any jealoulies at fifft, 
when the King was ſo gracious to him. He undertöok to do 
all char lay in fits power ro advance His defigee in l, "aid 
to reptefent bis intentions f6 ar the Hagwt, as miglic incline the 
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Prince to a better opihion of rem. 
lle opegec all this in ſeveral letters to the Peaßöger. Ada 
in rlieſe be preſſec kim vehemently, in ebe Kings name, and 1 
by bis dirediott, ro perfuade the Prifice £6 concur with the King | 


1752 be HIS TOR of the Reign 
1688 in procuring the laws to be repealed. He laid before him the 
iconſiderable number of the Papiſts: So that there was no rea- 
ſon to apprehend; much, from them, le alſo, enlarged on the 
ſeverities that the penal .laws had brought on the Diſſenters. 
The King vas reſolved not to conſent to the repealing them, 


— —— 


_ 


unleſs. the Teſts were taken away with them: So that the re- 
fuſing to conſent to this might at another time bring them un- 
der another ſevere, proſecution. Steward, after he had writ 
many letters to this purpoſe without receiving any, anſwers, tried 
if he could ſerve the King in Sco:land with more ſucceſs, than 
it ſeemed he was like to have at the, Hague. But he found there, 
that his old friends were now much alienated from him, look- 
ing on him, as. a. petſon entirely gained by the Court, 
The Penſioner laid all his letters before the Prince. They 
bwere alſo brought to me. The Prince upon this thought, that 
a full anſwer made by Fagell, in ſuch a manner as that it might 
be publiſhed as a declaration of his intentions, might be of ſer- 
vice to him in many reſpects; chiefly in Popiſh Courts, that 
were on civil accounts inclined to an alliance againſt France, but 
ere. now, poſſeſſed with an opinion of the Prince, and of his 
party, in England, as deſigning nothing but the ruin and extir- 
dation of all the Papiſts in thoſe; Kingdoms. So the Pen- 
505 wrote a long anſwer to Szeward, which was put in Eugliſh 
le began it with great aſſurances of the Prince and Princeſs's 
| duty to the King. They were both of them much againſt all 
1 perſecution on the account of religion. They freely conſented 
= tothe covering Papiſts from the ſeverities of the laws made againſt 
Az them on the account of their religion, and alſo that they might 
have the free exerciſe of it in private. They alſo conſented 
to grant a full liberty to Diflenters, But they could not con- 
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Nations, and was now peceſſary, born for ſecariag the pub 
lick F the eſtabliſhed religion. If the numbers of the 
Papiſts were the! 

CI DI ADD) | 7 iir i e. c 

It Vas not reaſonable to make ſuch a change for the ſake of a 
would do all their own party ſo great a prejudice, as not to ſuf- 


few. 
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of King JAMES IL. 733 
not accepted. The matter was very ſtrongly argued thro' the 1688 
whole letter: And the Prince and Princeſs's zeal for the Pro 


reſtant Religion was ſet out in terms, that could not be very 
acceptable to the King. The letter was carried by Steward to 
che King, and was brought by him into the Cabinet Council. 
But nothing followed then upon it. The King ordered Steward 
to write back, that he would either have all or nothing. All 
the Lay-Papiſts of England, who were not engaged in the in- 
trigues of the Prieſts, preſſed earneſtly that the King would ac- 
cept of the repeal of the penal laws; which was offered; and 


Emperor was fully ſatisfied with what was offered; and promiſ- 
ed to uſe his intereſt at Rome, to get the Pope to write to 
the King to accept of this, as a ſtep to the other : But I could 


fect. The King was in all points governed by the Jeſuits, 
and the French Embaſlador. | | 


no brought to the Council board, and made a Privy Coun- 
ſellor: And it was given out, that the King was reſolved to get 
a Cardinal's Cap for him, and to make him Archbiſhop of York. 


* n 
A 2 6-45 


hoped, that the King would conquer it, if not in the preſent, 


the ſame time not to diſguſt the Secular Prieſts: So Biſhop Ley- 


= pal character, was made much uſe of in appearance, tho? he 
= had no great ſhare in the counſels. There was a faction form- 
ed between the Seculars and the Jeſuits, which was ſometimes 
near breaking out into an open rupture. But the King was fo 
partial to the Jeſuits, that the others found they were not on equal 
terms with them. There were three other Biſhops conſecrated 
for England. And theſe four were ordered to make a progreſs 
and circuit over England, confirming, and doing other Epiſ- 
copal offices, in all the parts of England. Great numbers ga- 
thered about them, whereſoever they went. 1979 | 379 


would have made them both eaſy and ſafe for the future. The 


3 not learn whether he did it, or not. If he'did, it had no ef- 


Ihe Pope was ſtill firm to his reſolution againſt it. But it was 
yet at furtheſt in the next Pontificate. The King reſolved at - 


turn, whom Cardinal Howard had ſent over with the Epiſco- 


Father Petre, as he had been long in the confidence, was Father Perre 
made aPrivy 
Counſellor. 


The Jeſuits thought all was ſure, and that their ſcheme was The cong- 


ſeſſed that contemptible tool of theirs, Albeville, with this, that 
he ſeemed upon his return to the Hague to be fo ſanguine, that 
he did not ſtick to ſpeak out, What a wiſer man would have ſup- 


was ſpeaking of the promiſes the King had made, and the oath 
that he had {worn to maintain the laws and the eſtabliſhed Church, 
he, inſtead of pretending that the King ſtill kept his word, 


preſſed tho' he had believed it. One day, when the Prince 


ſo well laid that it could not miſcarry. And they had ſo poſ- Jef, the 
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x688 ſaid, upon ſome occaſions Princes muſt forget their promiſes 
And, when the Prince faid, that the King ought to have more 
regard to the Church of England, which was the main body of 
the Nation, Aleville anſwered, that the body which he called 
the Church of England would not have a being two years to an 
end. Thus he ſpoke out the deſigns of the Court, both too 
early and too openly. But at the ſame time he behaved him- 
ſelf in all other reſpe&s ſo poorly, that he became the jeſt of 
the Hague. The foreign Miniſters, Mr. D' Foaux the Hrench Em- 
baſſador not excepted, did not know how to excuſe or bear 
with his weakneſs, which appeared on all occaſions and in all 
companies. 8 | . 

The Pen- What he wrote to Eugland upon his firſt audiences was not 
run known. But it was ſoon after ſpread up and down the King- 
printed. dom, very artificially and with much induſtry, that the Prince 
and Princeſs had now conſented to the repeal ofthe Teſts, as well 
as of the penal laws. This was writ over by many hands to the 
Hague. The Prince, to prevent the ill effects that might fol- 
low on ſuch reports, gave orders to print the Penſioner's letter 
to Steward; which was ſent to all the parts of England, and was 
received with an univerſal joy. The Diſſenters ſaw themſelves 
now ſafe in his intentions towards them. The Church party 
was confirmed in their zeal for maintaining the Teſts, And the 
Lay-Papiſts ſeemed likewiſe to be ſo well pleaſed with it, that 
they complained of thoſe ambitious Prieſts, and hungry Cour- 
tiers, who were reſolved, rather than lay down their aſpirings 
and other projects, to leave them ſtill expoſed to the ſeve- 
rities of the laws, tho' a freedom from theſe was now offered 
to them. But it was not eaſy to judge, whether this was ſin- 
cerely meant by them, or if it was only a popular art, to re- 
commend themſelves under ſuch a moderate appearance. The 
Court ſaw the hurt that this letter did them. At firſt they 
hoped to have ſtifled it by calling it an impoſture. But when 
they were driven from that, the King began to ſpeak ſeverely 
and indecently of the Prince, not only to all about him, but 

even to foreign Miniſters: And reſolved to put ſuch marks of 
his indignation upon him, as ſhould let all the world fee how ) 
JJ ĩ 7 do bod. ng io 8 ii e 
The kg There were fix Regiments of the King's ſubjects, three Eug- 
 axkedthe iſh and three Scotiſh, in the ſervice of the States. Some of them 


of bis fube were old Regiments, that had continued in their ſervice dur- 
Rates ler. ing, the two wars in the late King's reign. Others were raiſed 
vice. fince the peace in ſeventy three. But theſe came not into their 

ſervice under any capitulation, that had reſerved an authority 
to the King to call for them at bis pleaſure, When Agile and 


I Monmouth 
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Monmouth made their invaſion, the King deſired that the States 1688 
would lend them to him. Some of the towns of Hollaud were WW 
ſo jealous of the King, and wiſhed Monmonth's ſucceſs ſo much, 
that the Prince found ſome difficulty in obtaining the conſent 
of the States to ſend them over. There was no diſtinction 
made among them between Papiſts and Proteſtants, according 

to a maxim of the States with relation to their armies : So 
there were ſeveral Papiſts in thoſe Regiments. And the King 
had ſhewed ſuch particular kindneſs to theſe, while they were 
in England, that at their return they formed a faction which 
was breeding great diſtractions among them. This was very 
uneaſy to the Prince, who began to ſee that he might have oc- 
caſion to make uſe of thoſe bodies, if things ſhould be carried 
to a rupture between the King and him: And yet he did not 
know how he could truſt them, while ſuch Officers were in 
command. He did not ſee neither, how he could get rid of 
them well. But the King helped him out of that difficulty: 
He wrote to the States, that he had occaſion for the fix Regi- 
ments of his ſubjects that were in their ſervice, and deſired that 
they ſhould be ſent over to him. 
This demand was made all of the ſudden, without any pre- Which was 
BY OO 3 | 5 3 | refuſed, but 
vious application to any of the States, to diſpoſe them to grant te Officers 
it, or to many of the Officers to perſuade them to aſk their go. leave to 
WY Conge.to go over. The States pretended the Regiments were 
1 theirs: They had paid levy money for them, and had them un- 
der no capitulation: So they excuſed themſelves, that they 
WJ could not part with them. But they gave orders, that all the 
WJ Officers that ſhould aſk their Congè, ſhould have it. Thirty or 
forty came and aſked, and had their Congè. So now the Prince 
was delivered from ſome troubleſome men by this management 
of the King's. Upon that, theſe bodies were ſo modeled, that 
the Prince knew, that he might depend entirely on them: And 
he was no more diſturbed by thoſe inſolent Officers, who had 
for ſome years. behaved themſelves rather as enemies, than as 
perſons in the States pay: c 2h 
The diſcourſe of a Parliament was often taken up, and as of- 
ten let fall: And it was not eaſy to judge in what ſuch fluctu- 
ating counſels would end. Father Petre had gained ſuch an 
aſcendant, that he was conſidered as the firſt Miniſter of State, 
The Nuncio had moved the King to interpoſe, and mediate a 
reconciliation between the Court of Rome and France. But he 
anſwered, that: fince the Pope' would not gratify him in. the 
promotion of Father Petre, he would leave him to free himſelf 
of the trouble into which he had involved himſelf the beſt way 
he could. And our Court reckoned, that as ſoon as the Fo pe 
ex I {7.2 3 | *  FCLC 
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736 TheHISTORY of the Reign 


1688 felt himſelf preſſed, he would fly to the King for protection, 


and grant him every thing that he aſked of him in order to 
obtain it. That Jeſuit gave daily new proofs of a weak and ill 
governed paſſion, and diſcovered all the ill qualities of one, 
that ſeemed raiſed up to be the common incendiary, and to drive 
the King and his party to the precipice. 

A new de. Towards the end of April the King thought fit to renew the 

claration for declaration, that he had ſet out the former year for liberty of 
conſcience; with an addition, declaring that he would adhere 
firmly to it, and that he would put none in any publick em- 
ployments, but ſuch as would concur with him in maintaining 
it. He alſo promiſed, that he would hold a Parliament in the 
November following. This promiſe of a Parliament ſo long 
beforehand was ſomewhat extraordinary. Both Father Petre and 


and all the tools who were employed by him, had till ſome 
hopes of carrying a Parliament to agree with the King, if too 
much time was not loſt: Whereas the delaying a Parliament 
raiſed jealouſies, as if none were intended, but that it was 
only talked of to amuſe the Nation till other deſigns were 
ret 2! EY Ani er 5 | 
- 105 the other hand, Father Petre and his cabal ſaw that the 
Eing was kept off from many things that they propoſed, with 
the expectation of the concurrence of a Parliament: And the 


fear of giving new diſguſts, which might obſtru& that, had be- 


got a caution that was very uneaſy ro them. They thought 
that much time was already loſt, and that they made but a 
ſmall progreſs. © They began to' apprehend, that the Regula- 
tors, Who were ſtill feeding them with hopes, and were aſking 
more time and more money, did intend only to amuſe them, 
and to wear out the buſineſs into more length, and to keep 
themſelves the longer in credit and in pay; but that they did 


not in their hearts wiſh well to the main deſign; and therefore 


acted but an inſincere part with the King. Therefore they re- 
ſolved to put that matter to the laſt trial, reckoning that, if 
the King ſaw it was in vain to hope for any thing in a Parlia- 
' mentary way; he might be more eaſily carried to extream and 
JW tf pov got. mio 7 ont 


Which the The King was not ſatisfied with the publiſhing his declara- 


clergy e tion: But he reſolved: to oblige the Clergy to read it in all their 
read, Churches in the time of divine ſervice. And now it appeared, 
what bad effects were like to follow on that oſſicious motion that 


Sancroft had made, for obliging the Clergy to read the declara- 


tion chat King Charles ſet out in the year 1681, after the dif- 


ſolution of the Grfrd Parliament. An order paſt in Council, 


requiring 


1 


Pen engaged the King to it, but with a different proſpect. Pen, 
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f King JAMESIL 37 
requiring the Biſhops to ſend copies of the declaration to all 1688 
their Clergy, and to order them to read it on two ſeveral dun- 
days in time of divine ſervice. 8 15 ite 
This put the Clergy under great difficulties. And they were 

at firſt much divided about it. Even many of the beſt and wor- 
thieſt of them were under ſome diſtraction of thought. They 

had many meetings, and argued the point long among them- 
ſelves, in and about London. On the one hand it was ſaid, 

that if they refuſed to read it, the King would proceed againſt 

them for diſobedience. It did not ſeem reaſonable to run ſo 

great a hazard upon ſuch a point, that was not ſtrong enough 

ro bear the conſequences that might follow on a breach. Their 
reading it did not import their approving it. But was only 

a publication of an act of their King's. So it was propoſed, 
to fave the whole by making ſome declaration, that their read- 
ng it was a meer act of obedience, and did not import any 

pr Sn and approbation of theirs. Others thought, that the pub- 

© liſhing this in ſuch manner was only impoſed on them to make 
chem odious and contemptible to the whole Nation, for read- 
ing that which was intended for their ruin. If they carried their 
compliance ſo far, that might provoke the Nobility and Gen- 

try to carry theirs much further. If they once yielded the 
point, that they were bound to read every declaration, with ' 
this ſalvo that it did not import their approving it, they would 

be then bound to read every thing that ſhould be ſent to them: 

„The King might make declarations in favour of all the points 

of Popery, and require them to read them: And they could 

not ſee where they muſt make their ſtops, if they did it not 
now. So it ſeemed neceſſary to fix on this, as a rule, that they 
ought to publiſh nothing in time of divine ſervice, but that 

which they approved of. The point at preſent was not, whe-. 


ther a toleration was a lawful or an expedient thing. The de- : 
claration was founded on the claim of a diſpen ing power, 
which the King did now aſſume, that tended to the total ſub- 4 


verſion of the government, andthe making it arbitrary; where- 

as by the on it was a legal adminiſtration. It alſo al- 

lowed ſuch an infinite liberty, with the ſuſpenſion of all penal 

laws, and that without any limitation, that Paganiſm it ſelf 

might be now publickly profeſſed. It was viſible, that the de- 
ſign in impoſing the reading of it on them, was only to make 

them ridiculous, and to make them contribute to their own. - 
ruin. As for the danger that they might incur, they ſaw their 
Tuin was reſolved on: And nothing they could do was like to 
Prevent it, unleſs they would baſely ſacrifice their religion to 

their worldly intereſts, It would be perhaps a year ſooner or 
. | "SD » a 
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"28 De HIS TORV of the Reign 
1 688 later by any other management: It was therefore fit, that they 
.* WY ſhould prepare themſelves for ſuffering; and not endeavour to 
prevent it by doing that, which would draw on them the hatred 
of their friends, and the ſcorn of their enemies. 
To which Theſe reaſons prevailed: And they reſolved not to read the 
nn eG. declaration. They ſaw of what importance it was, that they 
bedience. ſhould be unanimous in this. Nothing could be of more fatal 
conſequence than their being divided in their practice. For, if 
any conſiderable body of the Clergy, ſuch as could carry the 
name of the Church of England, could have been prevailed on 
to give obedience, and only ſome number, how valuable ſoever 
the men might be, ſhould refuſe to obey ; then the Court might 
{till pretend, that they would maintain the Church of England, 
and ſingle out all thoſe who had not given obedience, and fall 
on them, and ſo break the Church within itſelf upon this point, 
and then deſtroy the one half by the means of the reſt. The 
moſt eminent reſolved not to obey: And thoſe who might be 
prevailed on to comply would by that means fall under ſuch 
contempt, that they could not have the credit or ſtrength to 
ſupport the eſtabliſhed religion. The Court depended upon this, 
that the greater part would obey: And ſo they would be fur- 
_ Niſhed with a point of State, to give a colour for turning out 
the diſobedient, who were like to be the men that ſtood moſt 
in their way, and crofled their deſigns moſt, both with theis 
learning. and credit. 3 
Thoſe few Biſhops that were engaged in the deſign of be- 
traying the Church, were perſuaded that this would be the event 
of the matter: And they poſſeſſed the King with the hope of 
it ſo pofitively, that he ſeemed to depend upon it. The cor- 
reſpondence over England was managed with that ſecrecy, that 
theſe reſolutions were ſo communicated to the Clergy in the 
| Country, that they were generally engaged to agree in their con- 
duct, before the Court came to apprehend that they would be 
ſo unanimous, as it proved in concluſion that they were. 
The Arche The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Sancroft, reſolved upon this 
V Les occaſion to act ſuitably to his poſt and character. He wrote 
perition the round his Province, and deſired that ſuch of the Biſhops as were 
Lins. able would come up, and conſult together in a matter of this 
great concern: And he aiked the opinion of thoſe, whom their 
age and infirmities diſabled from taking the journey. He found, 
that eighteen of the Biſhops, and the main body of the Clergy, con- 
curred in the reſolution againſt reading the declaration. So he, with | 
ſix of the Biſhops that came up to London, reſolved in a peti- 
tion to the King, to lay before him the reaſons that deter- 
mined them not to obey the order of Council that had 25 
48 3 1 5 I 1 
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„f King JAME 8 II. 


ſhewed to Diſſenters; in relation to whom they were willing to 
come to ſuch a temper, as ſhould be thought fit, when that 
matter ſhould be conſidered and ſettled in Parliament and Con- 
vocation : But, this declaration being founded on ſuch a diſpen- 
ſing power, as had been often declared illegal in Parliament, 
both in the year 1662 and in the year 1672, and in the be- 
ginning of his own reign, and was a matter of fo great con- 
ſequence to the whole Nation, both in Church and State; they 
could not in prudence, honour, and conſcience, make them- 
ſelves ſo far parties to it, as the publication of it once and 
again in God's houſe, and in the time of divine ſervice, muſt 
amount to, I, 

The Archbiſhop was then in an ill State of health. So he 
ſent over the ſix Biſhops with the petition to the King, ſignu— 


ed by himſelf and the reſt. The King was much ſurpriſed with 


this, being flattered and deceived by his ſpies. Cartwright, Bi- 
ſhop of Cheſter, was poſſeſſed with a ſtory that was too eaſily 


believed by him, and was by him carried to the King, who 


was very apt to believe every thing that ſuited with his own 
deſigns. The ſtory was, that the Biſhops intended by a peti- 
tion to the King to let him underſtand that orders of this kind 
uſed to be addreſſed to their Chancellors, but not to themſelves ; 
and to pray him to continue that method: And that by this 
means they hoped to get out of this difficulty. This was very 
acceptable to the Court, and procured the Biſhops a quick ad- 
mittance. And they had proceeded ſo carefully that nothing 
concerted among them had broken out; for they had been very 
ſecret and cautious. The King, when he heard their petition, 
and ſaw his miſtake, ſpoke roughly to them. He ſaid, he 


was their King, and he would be obeyed: And they ſhould be 


made to feel what it was to diſobey him, The fix Biſhops 
were St. A/aph, Ely, Bath and Wells, Peterborough, Chicheſter, 
and Briſtol, The anſwer they made the King was in theſe words: 
The will of God be done. And they came from the Court in 


a ſort of triumph. Now matters were brought to a criſis. The 


King was engaged on his part, as the Biſhops were on theirs. 
So all people looked on with great expectations, reckoning that 
upon the iſſue of this buſineſs a great deciſion would be made, 
both of the deſigns of the Court, and of the temper of the Na- 
tion. | Ed Ee Bl | 
The King conſulted for ſome days with all that were now 
employed by him, what he thould do upon this emergent; and 
talked with people of all perſuaſions. Lob, an eminent man 
; among 


739 
ſent them: This flowed from no want of reſpect to his Ma- 1688 
jeſty's authority, nor from any unwillingneſs to let favour be WWW 
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740 115TOR Y of the Reign 
1688 among the Diſſenters, who was entirely gained to the Court. 
acdviſed the King to ſend the Biſhops to the Tower. Father 
| Petre ſeemed now as one tranſported with” joy: For he thought 
the King was engaged to break with the Church of England. 
And it was reported, that he broke out into that indecent ex- 
preſſion upon it, that they ſhould be made to eat their own 
dung. The King was long in doubt. Some of the Popiſh 
Nobility preſſed him earneſtly to let the matter fall: For now 
it appeared, that the body of the Clergy were reſolved. not to 
| read the declaration. Thoſe who did obey, were few and in- 
: conſiderable. | Only ſeven obeyed in the City of London, and not 
„ above two hundred all England over: And of theſe ſome read 
| it the firſt Sunday, but changed their minds before the ſecond: 
Others declared in their ſermons, that tho' they obeyed the or- 
der, they did not approve of the declaration: And one, more 
pleaſantly than gravely, told his people, that, tho' he was oblig- 
1 ed to read it, they were not obliged to hear it; and he ſtopt 
till they all went out, and then he read it to the walls: In man 
places, as ſoon as the Miniſter began to read it, all the people 
J our: |: | - | -: . 
The King did what he could to encourage thoſe that did obey 
his order. Parker, Biſhop of Oxford, died about this time. He 
wrote a book againſt the Teſts full of petulant ſcurrility, of 
which I ſhall only give one inſtance. He had reflected much 
on the whole Popiſh Plot, and on Oates's evidence: And. upon 
that he called the Teſt, the Sacrament of the Oateſian villainy. 
He treated the Parliament that enacted the Teſts with a ſcorn 
that no Popiſh writer had yet ventured on: And he ſaid much 
to excuſe tranſubſtantiation, and to free the Church of Rowe 
from the charge of idolatry. This raiſed ſuch a diſguſt of him, 
even in thoſe that had been formerly but too much influenced 
by him, that, when he could not help ſeeing that, he ſunk up- 
on it. I was defired to anſwer his book with the ſeverity that 
he deſerved: And I did it with an acrimony of ſtile, that no- 
thing but ſuch a time, and ſuch a man, could in any ſort excuſe. 
It was ſaid, the King ſent him my papers, hearing that no body 
elſe durſt put them in his hands, hoping that it would raiſe his 
8 indignation, and engage him to anſwer them. And one Hall, 
2 Conformiſt in London, who was looked on as half a Preiby- 
tterian, yet, becauſe he read the declaration, was made Biſhop 
ol Oxford..., One of the Popiſh Biſhops was upon the King's Man- 
dum choſen by the illegal Fellows of Magdaler's College their 
. Preſidents, The ſenſe of the Nation, as well as of the Clergy, 
had. appeared ſp ſignally on this occaſion, that it was viſible, 
that the ing had not only, the ſeven. petitioning Wp 
{101 | . 
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deal with, but the body of the whole Nation, both Clergy and 1688 
Laity. 15255 9 
The violent advices of Father Petre, and the Jeſuite party, The King 
were ſo fatally ſuited to the King's own temper and paſſion; gihops te. 
that they prevailed over the wiſer counſels of almoſt all that proſecuted 
. . . . tor it. | 
were adviſed with. But the King, before he would bring the 
matter to the Council, ſecretly engaged all the Privy Counſellors 
to concur with him: And, after a fortnight's conſultation, the 
Biſhops were cited to appear before the Council. The petition 
was offered to them; and they were aſked, if they owned it to be their 
petition. They anſwered, it ſeemed they were to be proceed- 
ed againſt upon that account; ſo they hoped the King would 
not preſs them to a confeſſion, and then make uſe of it againſt 
them: After they had offered this, they owned the petition. They 
were next charged with the publication of it; for it was then 
printed. But they abſolutely denied that was done by their 
means. The Archbiſhop - had written the petition all in his 
own hand, without employing any perſon to copy it out: And 
tho? there was one draught written of the petition, as it was 
agreed on, from which he had written out the original Which 
they had all figned, yet he had kept that ſtill in his own poſ- 
ſeſſion, and had never ſhewn it to any perſon: So it was not 
publiſhed by them: That muſt have been done by ſome of 
thoſe to whom the King had ſhewed it. 
They were in the next place required to enter into bonds to They were 
appear in the Court of the King's bench, and anſwer to an in- Tons 
formation of miſdemeanor. They excepted to this; and ſaid, 
that by their Peerage they were not bound to do it. Upon 
their inſiſting on this, they were ſent to the Tower, by a war- 
rant ſigned by the whole board, except Father Petre, who was 
paſt over by the King's order. This ſet all the whole City 
into the higheſt fermentation that was ever known in memory 
of man. The Biſhops were ſent by water to the Tower: And 
all „ the banks of the river were full of peo- 
ple, who kneeled down and aſked their bleſſing, and with loud 
ſhouts expreſſed their good wiſhes for them, and their concern 
in their preſervation. The ſoldiers, and other officers in the 
Tower, did the ſame. An univerſal conſternation appeared in 
all peoples looks. But the King was not moved with all this. 
„, tho two days after, upon the Queen's pretended delivery, 
the King had a fair occaſion to have granted a general pardon 
to celebrate the joy of that birth, (and it vas given out by thoſe | 
Papiſts that had always affected to paſs for moderate men, that 
they had all preſſed this vehemently, ) the King was inflexible: 
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The HISTORY of the Reign 

He ſaid, his authority would become contemptible, if he ſuffer- 
ed ſuch an affront to paſs unpuniſhed. IS 
A week after their commitment, they were brought upon a 
Haheas Corpus to the King's bench bar, where their Counſel 
offered to make it appear to be an illegal commitment: But the 
Court allowed it 7 in law. They were required to enter in- 
to bonds for ſmall ſums, to anſwer to the information that day 
fortnight. 


But ſoon a The Biſhops were diſcharged of their impriſonmetit : And 


ter diſcharg- people of all ſorts ran to viſit them as Confeſſors, one com- 


ed, 


They were 
tried. 


pany going in as another went out. The appearance in Mel 


minſter-Hall was very ſolemn: About thirty of the Nobility ac- 


companying them. All the ſtreets were full of ſhoutings the 
reſt of the day, and with bonefires at night. 

When the day fixed for their trial came, there was a vaſt con- 
courſe. Weſiminſter-Hall, and all the places about, were full 
of people, who were ſtrangely affected with the matter. Even 


the Army, that was then encamped on Hownſlow- Heath, 


ſhewed ſuch a diſpoſition to mutiny, that it gave the King 
no ſmall uneaſineſs. The trial came on, which was chiefly 
managed againſt the Biſhops by Sir William Wilhams. He 
had been Speaker in two ſucceſſive Parliaments, and was a 
Zealdiis promoter of the Excluſion: And he had continued many 
years a bold pleader in all cauſes againſt the Court: But he was 
à corrupt and vicious man, who had no principles, but follow- _ 
ed his own intereſts. Sawyer the Attorney General, who had 
bor many years ſerved the ends of the Court in a moſt abje& 
and obſequious manner, would not ſupport the diſpenſing power: 
So he was turned out, Powis being advanced to be Attorney 
General: And Williams was made Solicitor General. Powis acted 
his part in this trial as fairly as his poſt could admit of. But 
Williams took very indecent liberties. And he had great ad- 


vantages over Sawyer and Finch, who were among the Biſhops 


Counſel, by reflecting on the precedents and proceedings dur- 


ing their being the King's Counſel, The King's Counſel could 
not have full proof, that the Biſhops hands were truly theirs, and 
were forced to have recourſe to the confeſſion they had made 


at the Council board; which was thought very diſhonourable, 
ſince they had made that confeſſion in confidence, truſting to 


tlie main point. Ie preſenting it tot 
their owning it tan: 
at the Council beard, was all that the King's Counſel could 


the King's honours, tho” it did not appear that any promiſe 
was made, that eee ſhould be taken of that confeſ- 
- 


fron. Ne proof was brought of their 3 it, which was 
| e King, and afterwards 
e their petition, when it was put to them 
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offer for proof of this; which was an apparent ſtrain, in which 1688 


even thoſe Judges, that were the ſureſt to the Court, did not 
ſeem to be ſatisfied. It was much urged againſt them, that this 
petition was a libel, tending to the defaming the King's govern- 
ment. 
But to this it was anſwered, that they having received an or- 
der, to which they found they could not give obedience, thought 
it was incumbent on them, as Biſhops, and as ſubjects, to lay 
before the King their reaſons for it: All ſubjects had a right 
to petition the King: They as Peers were of his great Coun- 


cil, and ſo had yet a better claim to that: And that more par- 


ticularly in matters of religion; for the a& of uniformity in 
Queen E/zabeth's time had required them under a curſe to look 
carefully after thoſe matters: The diſpenſing power had been 


often brought into debate in Parliament, and was always voted 


to be againſt law: And the late King had yielded the point 
by recalling his declaration: So they thought, they had a right 
to repreſent theſe things to the King. And occaſion was of- 
ten taken to reflect on the diſpenſing power. To this the King's 
Counſel replied, that the votes of one or both Houſes were not laws, 
till they were enacted by King and Parliament: And the late 
King's paſſing once from a point of his prerogative did not 
give it up, but only waved it for that time: They urged much 
the ſacredneſs of the King's authority ; that a paper might be 
true in fact, and yet be a libel; that in Parliament the two 
Houſes had a right to petition, but it was ſedition to do it in 
a point of government out of Parliament. 

The trial did laſt long, above ten hours. The crouds con- 
tinued in expectation all the while, and expreſſed ſo great a con- 
cern for the Biſhops, that the witneſſes who were brought againſt 
them were not only treated with much ſcorn, and loud laugh- 
ter upon every occaſion, but ſeemed to be in ſuch danger, that 
they eſcaped narrowly, going away by a back paſſage. Two 
of the Judges, Powel and Halloway, delivered their opinion, that 
there was no ſeditious matter in the petition, and that it was 
no libel. Mrigbi was now brought into this Court and made 
Chief Juſtice; and Herbert was made Chief Juſtice of the Com- 
mon Pleas: Herbert was with-the Court in the main of the King's 
diſpenſing power, but was againſt them in moſt particulars : So 
the could not ſerve their ends in this Court. Wright was the 
properer tool. He in his charge called rhe petition a libel : 
But he did not think the publicatipn was proved. 1 


The Jury was fairly returned. When thex were ſhut up, they And acquic- 


were ſoon agreed upon their verdi& , *toMequir the Biſhops. 
But it was thought to be both the more ſolemn, and the ſafer 


Way, 
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1683 way, to continue ſhut up till the morning. The King ſtill 

I flattered himſelf with the hope that the Biſhops would be brought 
in guilty. He went that morning to the camp: For the ill 
humour the Army was in the day before, made him think it 
neceſſary to go and keep them in awe and order by his own 
preſence. 


To the great The Court ſat again next day. And then the Jury came in 
joy of the with their verdict. Upon which there were ſuch ſhoutings, fo 

Nation. long continued, and as it were echoed into the City, that: all 

people were ſtruck with it. Every man ſeemed tranſported with 

joy. Bonefires were made all about the ſtreets. And the news 

going over the Nation, produced the like rejoycings and bone- 

fres all England over. The King's preſence kept the Army 

in ſome order. But he was no ſooner gone out of the camp, 

than he was followed with an univerſal ſhouting, as if it had 

been a victory obtained. And fo fatally was the King puſhed 

on to his ruin, that he ſeemed not to be by all this enough 

| convinced of the folly of thoſe violent counſels. He intended 
= ſittil to purſue them. It was therefore reſolved on, to bring 
this matter of the contempt of the order of Council in not read- 

ing the declaration before the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioners. They 

did not think fit to cite the Archbiſhop and Biſhops before 

them: For they did not doubt they would plead: to their juriſ- 

diction, and refuſe to acknowledge their authority; which they 

| hoped their Chancellors, and the inferior Clergy, would not 

FERFAare. OB. 21 | 8 

The Clergy Citations were ſent out requiring the Chancellors, and Arch- 
Fes. deacons to ſend in the lifts of all the Clergy, both of ſuch as 
gainf. had obeyed, and of thoſe who had not obeyed the order of 

Council. Some of theſe were now ſo much animated with the 
ſenſe that the Nation had expreſſed of the Biſhop's impriſon- 
ment and trial, that they declared they would not obey this 
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to ſuffer with them than to concur in making them ſuffer. This 1688 
ſtopped proceedings for that day, and put the Court to a ſtand, WYV 
So they adjourned themſelves till December: And they never fat 
any more. 5 
This was the progreſs of that tranſaction, which was conſi- The Eva 
dered all Europe over as the trial whether the King or the, ey wm 
Church were like to prevail. The deciſion was as favourable as 
was poſhble. The King did aſſume to himſelf a power to make 
laws void, and to quality men for employments, whom the law 
had put under ſuch incapacities that all they did was null and 
void. The Sheriffs and Mayors of towns were no legal Officers: 
Judges, (one of them being a profeſſed Papiſt, Alibon,) who took 
not the Teſt, were no Judges: So that the government, and the 
legal adminiſtration of it, was broken. A Parliament returned 
by ſuch men was no legal Parliament. All this was done by 
vertue of the diſpenſing power, which changed the whole frame 
of our government, and ſubjected all the laws to the King's 
pleaſure: For, upon the ſame pretence of that pover, other de- 
clarations might have come out voiding any other laws that the 
Court found ſtood in their way; ſince we had ſcarce any law 
that was fortified with ſuch clauſes to force the execution of 
it, as thoſe that were laid aſide had in them. And when the 
King pretended, that this was ſuch a ſacred point of govern- 
ment, that a petition, offered in the modeſteſt terms, and in 
the humbleſt manner poſſible, calling it in queſtion, was made 
ſo great a crime, and carried ſo far againſt men of ſuch emi- 
nence; thisI confeſs ſatisfied me, that here was a total deſtruction of 
our conſtitution, avowedly began, and violently proſecuted. Here 
was not jealouſies nor fears: The thing was open and avowed. 
This was not a ſingle act of illegal violence, but a declared de- 
ſign againſt the whole of our conſtitution. It was not only the 
judgment of a Court of law: The King had now by two pub- 
lick acts of fate, renewed in two ſucceſſive years, openly pub- 
liſhed his deſign, This Ry ſuch a total ſubverſion, thar, 
according to the principles that ſome of the higheſt aſſertors of 
ſubmiſſion and obedience, Barklay and Grotius, had laid down, 
it was now lawful for the Nation to look to itſelf, and ſee to 
its own preſervation. And, as ſoon as any man was convinced 
that this was lawful, there remained nothing but to look to the 
Prince of Orange, who was the only perſon that either could 
ſave them, or had a right to it; Since by all the laws in the 
world, even private as well as publick, he that has in him the 
reverſion of any eſtate has a right to hinder the poſſeſſor, if 
he goes about to deſtroy that which is to come to him after the 
polleflor's death, | . | 
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1688 Upon all this diſorder that England was falling into, Admi- 
8 ral Raſſel came to the Hague. He had a good pretence for 
ſed he coming over to Holland, for he had a ſiſter then living in it. 
Prince. He was deſired by many of great power and intereſt in Egland 

to ſpeak very freely to the Prince, and to know poſitively of 
kim what might be expected from him. All people were now 
iti a gaze: Thoſe who had little or no religion had no mind 
to tutn Papiſts, if they could fee any probable way of reſiſting 
the fury with which the Court was now driving: But men of 
fortune, if they ſaw no viſible proſpect, would be governed by 
their preſent intereſt: They were ar preſent united: Bur, if a 
breaking ſhould once happen, and ſome men of figure ſhould 
be prevailed” on to change, that might go far; eſpecially in a 
corrupt and diſſolute Army, that was as it were let looſe to com- 
mit crimes and violences every where, in which they were ra- 
ther encouraged than puniſhed; for it ſeemed to be ſet up as 
a maxim, that the Army by rendring it ſelf odious to the Na- 
tion would' become thereby entirely devoted to the Court: But 
after all, tho' ſoldiers were bad Engliſbmen and worle Chriſtians, 
yet the Court found them too good Proteſtants to truſt much to 
them. So Ruſſel put the Prince to explain himſelf what he in- 
tended to do, e 5 
| ThePrinee's The Prince anſwered, that, if he was invited by ſome men 
—_ anlwet. of the belt intereſt, and the moſt valued in the Nation, who 
j fhould both in their own name, and in the name of others who 
truſted them, invite him to come and reſcue the Nation and the 
Religion, he believed he could be ready by the end of Septem- 
ber to come over. The main confidence we had was in the 
| Electoral Prince of Brandenburg; for the old Elector was then 
J dying. And I told Reel at parting, that, unleſs he died, there 
would be great difficulties, not eaſily maſtered, in the deſign of 
the Princes expedition to England. e 

The Electkor He was thei ill of a dro ſy, which, coming afer a gout of 
| of en A long continuance, ſented to threaten a ſpeedy end of his 
vx dub. life. 1 had the hotibur to ſee him ar Cleve; and was admitted 
to two long audichces, in which he was pleaſed to ſpeak to me 
with great freedom. He was a Prince of great courage. He 

both underſtood military matters well, and loved them much. 
He had a very perfect view of the ſtate Europe had been in for 
fifty years, in Which he had born a great ſhare in all affairs, 
having directed his own counſels himſelf. He had a wonder- 
ful memory, even in the ſmalleſt matters; for every thing paſt 
under his eye. He had à quick apprehenſion, and a cholerick 
temper. The Heat of his ſpitits was apt to kindle too quick, 
till his intereſt cooled him: And that fetched him n 
I i © EY roug 
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brought him under the cenſure of changing ſides too ſoon and 1688 
too often. He was a very. zealous man in all the concerns of WWW 


religion. His own life was regular and free of all blemiſhes. 
He tried all that was poſſible to bring the Luwherans and Cal- 
viniſts to ſome terms of reconciliation. He complained much 
of the rigidity of the Lutherans, more particularly of thoſe in 
Pruſſia: Nor was he well pleaſed with the ſtiffneſs of the Cal- 
viniſis: And he inveighed againſt the Synod of Dort, as that 
which had ſet all on fire, and made matters almoſt paſt recon- 
ciling. He thought, all poſitive deciſions in thoſe matters ought 
to be laid aſide by both parties, without which nothing could 
bring them to a better temper. | | | 

He had a very ſplendid Court: And to maintain that, and 
his great armies, his ſubjects were preſſed hard by many uneaſy 
taxes. He ſeemed not to have a juſt ſenſe of the miſeries of 
his people. His Miniſters had great power over him in all leſſer 
matters, while he directed the greater: And he ſuffered them to 


_ enrich themſelves exceſſively. a 


In the end of his life the Electoreſs had gained great credit, 
and governed his counſels too much. He had ſet it up for a 


maxim, that the EleQoral families in Germany had weakned 


themſelves ſo much, that they would not be able to maintain the li- 
berty of the Empire againſt the Austrian Family, which was now 
riſing by their victories in Hungary: The Houſes of Saxe, and 
the Palatine, and of Brunſwick, and Heſſe, had done this ſo much, 
by the diſmembring ſome of their dominions to their younger 
children, that they were mouldring to nothing: He therefore 
reſolved to keep all his dominions entire in one hand: This 
would make his Family the balance to the Houſe of Auſtria, 
on whom the reſt of the Empire muſt depend: And he ſuffer- 
ed his Electoreſs to provide for her children, and to enrich herſelf 
by all the ways ſhe could think on, fince he would not give 
them any ſhare of his dominions. This ſhe did not fail to do. 
And the Elector, having juſt cauſe of complaint for being aban- 
doned by the Allies in the peace of Mimeguen, and fo forced to 
reſtore what he had got from the Swedes, the French upon that 
gave him a great penſion, and made the Electoreſs ſuch pre- 
ſents, that he was prevailed on to enter into their intereſts: 
And in this he made ſome ill ſteps in the decline of his life. 
But nothing could ſoften him with relation to that Court, after 
they broke the edi& of Nantes, and began the perſecution of 
the Proteſtants. He took great care. of all the Refugees. He 
ſet men on the frontier of France to receive and defray them; 
and gave. them all the marks of Chriſtian compaſſion, and of a 
bounty becoming ſo great a Prince, Bur his age and infirmi- 

| ties, 
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disjointed his Court, that little was to be expected from him. 
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ties, he being crippled with the gout, and the ill underſtandit 
that was between the Prince the Electoral and Electoreſs, had o 


Death came upon him quicker than was looked for. He re- 
ceived the intimations of it with the firmneſs that became both 
a Chriſtian and a Hero. He gave his laſt advices to his ſon 
and to his Miniſters, with a greatneſs and a tenderneſs that 
both ſurpriſed and melted them all: And above all other things 
he recommended to them the concerns of the Proteſtant Reli 
gion, then in ſuch an univerſal danger. His ſon had nor his 
genius. He had not a ftrength of body nor a force of mind ca- 
pable of great matters. But he was filled with zeal for the Re- 
formed Religion: And he was at that time ſo entirely poſſeſſ. d 
with a confidence in the Prince of Orange, and with a high 
eſteem of him, as he was his couſin german, that we had a 
much better proſpect of all our affairs by his ſucceeding his 
father. And this was encreaſed by the great credit that Dau- 
kelman, who had been his Governor, continued to have with 
him: For he had true notions of the affairs of Europe, and was 
a zealous Proteſtant, and was like to prove a very good Mi- 


niſter, tho' he was too abſolute in his favour, and was too 


The Queen 


gave out 


much ſet on raiſing his own family. All at the Hague were 
looking with great concern on. the affairs of Eyrope ; theſe be- 
ing, in many reſpects, and in many different places, brought to 


a very critical ſtate. 


— 


I muſt now look back to England, where the Queen's deli- 


that ſhe was VETY Was the ſubje& of all men's diſcourſe, And fince fo much 


with child. 


depends on this, I will give as full and as diſtinct an account 
of all that related to that matter, as I could gather up 
either at that time or afterwards, The Queen had been for fix 
or ſeven years in ſuch an ill ſtate of health, that every winter 
brought her very near death. Thoſe about her ſeemed well 
aſſured that ſhe, who had buried all her children ſoon after they 


were born, and had now for ſeveral years ceaſed bearing, would 
have no more children, Her own Pricſts apprehended it, and 


ſeemed to wiſh for her death. She had great and frequent diſ- 
tempers, that returned often, which, put all people out of their 
hopes or fears of her having any children. Her ſpirits were 
now much on the fret. She was eager in the proſecution of all 
the King's deſigns. It was believed, that ſhe had a main hand 
in driving him to them all. And he, perhaps ro make her gent- 
ler to him in his vagrant amours, was more eaſy to her in every 


thing elſe. The Lady Dorcheſter was come back from Vreland: 
And the King went oft to her. But it was viſible, ſhe was 
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of King JAMES II. 
not like to gain that credit in affairs, to which ſhe had aſpired: 
And therefore this was leſs conſidered. 
She had another mortification, whenF#z- James the King's ſon 
was made Duke of Berwick, He was a ſoft and harmleſs young 
man, and was much beloved by the King: But the Queen's dif- 
like kept him from making any great figure. He made two 
campaigns in Hungary, that were little to his honour: For, as 
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his Governor diverted the allowance that was given for keep- 


ing a table, and ſent him always to eat at other tables, ſo, tho? 
in the ſiege of Buda there were many occaſions given him to 
have diſtinguiſhed himſelf, yet he had appeared in none of them. 
There was more care taken of his perſon, than became his age 
and condition. Yet his Governor's brother was a Jeſuit, and 
in the ſecret: So every thing was ventured on by him, and all 
was forgiven him. _ | 

In September, the former year, the Queen went to the Barh, 
where, as was already told, the King came and ſaw her, and 
ſtaid a few days with her. She after that purſued a full courſe 
of bathing: And, having reſolved to return in the end of Sep- 
tember, an accident took her to which the ſex is ſubje&t: And 
that made her ſtay there a week longer. She came to Wind/er 
on the ſixth of Ofober. It was ſaid, that, at the very time of her 
coming to the King, her mother, the Ducheſs of Modena, made 
a vow to the Lady Loreto, that her daughter might by her means 
have a ſon. And it went current, that the Queen believed her- 


ſelf to be with child in that very inſtant, in which her mother made 


her vow: Of which, ſome travellers have affured me, there was a 
ſolemn record made at Lorerio, A conception ſaid to be thus begun 
looked ſuſpicious. It was now fixed to the ſixth of Oober: So 
the nine months were to run to the ſixth of July. She was in 
the progreſs of her big belly let blood ſeveral times: And the 
welk egen things that could be propoſed were uſed. 
It was ſoon obſerved, that all things about her perſon were 
managed with a myſterious ſecrecy, into which none were admit- 
ted but a few Papiſts. She was not dreſſed nor undrefled with the 
uſual ceremony. Prince George told me, that the Princeſs went 
as far in deſiring to be ſatisfied by feeling the motion, after ſhe 
ſaid ſhe- was quick, as ſhe could go without breaking with her: 
And ſhe had ſometimes ſtaid by her even indecently long in 
mornings, to ſee her riſe, and to give her her ſhift : But ſhe 
never did either. She never offered any fatisfaction in that mat- 
ter by letter to the Princeſs of Orange, nor to any of the Ladies 
of quality, in whoſe word the world would have acquieſced. The 
thing upon this began to be ſuſpected: And Tome libels were 
writ, treating the whole as an impoſture. The uſe the Queen 
9 E 8 made 
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1688 made of this was, to ſay, that ſince ſhe ſaw ſome were ſuſpect- 
ing her as capable of ſo black a contrivance, ſhe ſcorned to ſatiſ. 
fy thoſe who could entertain ſuch thoughts of her. How juſt 
ſoever this might be with relation to the libellers, yet certain- 
ly, if ſhe was truly with child, ſhe owed it to the King and 
herſelf, to the King's daughters, but moſt of all to the infant ſhe 
carried in her belly, to give ſuch reaſonable ſatisfaction, as might 
put an end to jealouſy. This was in her power to do every day: 
And her not doing it gave juſt grounds of ſuſpicion. 

Things went thus on till Monday in Eaſter week. On that day the 
King went to Rocheſter, to ſee ſome of the naval preparations, 
but was ſoon ſent for by the Queen, who apprehended ſhe was 
in danger of miſcarrying. Dr. Scarborough was come to Knigh;;- 
bridge to ſee Biſhop Ward, my predeceſſor, who had been his 
antient friend, and was then his patient : But the Queen's coach 
was ſent to call him in all haſte, fince ſhe was near miſcarrying. 
Dr. Windebank, who knew nothing of this matter, ſtaid long 
that morning upon an appointment for Dr. Wallgrave, another 
of the Queen's phyſicians, who the next time he ſaw him ex- 
cuſed himſelf, for the Queen, he ſaid, was then under the moſt ap- 
parent ſigns of miſcarrying. Of this the Doctor made oath : Andit 
is yet extant. 

On the ſame day the Counteſs of Carendon, being to go out 
of town. for a few days, came to ſee the Queen before ſhe went, 
knowing nothing of what had happen'd to her. And ſhe, be- 
ing a Lady of the Bed-chamber to Queen Dowager, did, accord- 
ing to the rule of the Court, go into the Queen's Bed-cham- 

ber without aſking admittance. She ſaw the Queen a bed, be- 
moaning herſelf in a moſt doleful manner, ſaying often, Undone, 
Undone: And one that belonged to her carried ſomewhat out of 
the bed, which ſhe believed was linen taken from the Queen. 
She was upon this in ſome canfuſion: And the Counteſs of Pois 
coming in, went to her, and ſaid with ſome ſharpneſs, what do you 
here? And carried her to the door, Before ſhe had got ont of 
the Court, one of the Bed-chamber women followed her, and 
charged her not to ſpeak of any thing ſhe had ſeen that day. This 
matter, whatever was init, was huſhed up: And the Queen held 
on her courſe. . "Ir 

The Princeſs had miſcarried in the ſpring. So, as ſoon as ſhe 
had recovered her ſtrength, the King preſſed her to go to the Baib, 
ſince that had ſo good an effect on the Queen. Some of her phy- 
ſicians, and all her other friends, were againſt her going. Lower, 
one of her phyſicians told me, he was againſt it: He thought, 
ſhe was not ſtrong enough for the Bath,” tho the King preſſed 


it with an unuſual vehemence. Millington, another phyſician, pi 
| { 6 Re WS ws Yeh — 4 * N 5 
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the Earl of Shrewsbury, from whom I had it, that he was preſſed 1688 


to it. Millington anſwered, he would not adviſe a patient ac- 


ſent to. But no Ladies were ſent for: So that no women were 
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to go to the Princeſs, and adviſe her to go to the Bath, The per- SWV 
ſon that ſpoke to him told him, the King was much ſet on it, 
and that he expected it of him, that he would perſuade her 


cording to direction, but according to his own reaſon: So he 
would not go. Scarborough and Mitherly took it upon them to 
adviſe it: So ſhe went thither in the end of May. 

As ſoon as ſhe was gone, thoſe about the Queen did all of TheQueer's 
the ſudden change her reckoning, and began it from the King's changed.“ 
being with her at Bath. This came on ſo quick, that, tho? 
the Queen had ſet the fourteenth of June for her going to 
Windſor, where ſhe intended to lie in, and all the preparations 
for the birth and for the child were ordered to be made ready 
by the end of June, yet now a reſolution was taken for the 
Queen's lying in at St. Jamess; and directions were given to 
have all things quickly ready. The Bath water either did not 
agree with the Princeſs: Or the advices of her friends were fo 
preſſing, who thought her abſence from the Court at that time 
of ſuch conſequence, that in compliance with them ſhe gave it 
out it did not, and that therefore ſhe would return in a few 
days. | br" $14 | 
| The day after the Court had this notice, the Queen ſaid, 
ſhe would go to St. James's, and look for the good hour. 

She was often told, that it was impoſſible upon ſo ſhort a warn- 
ing to have things ready. But ſhe was fo poſitive, that ſhe ſaid, 
ſhe would lie there that night, tho? ſhe ſhould lie upon the 
boards. And at night, tho' the ſhorter and quicker way was to 
go from Witehall to St. James's thro? the Park, and ſhe always 
went that way, yet now, by a ſort of affectation, ſhe would be 
carried thither by Charimg-Croſs thro* the Pall- Mall. And it 
was given out by all her train, that ſhe was going to be deli- 
vered. Some ſaid, it would be next morning: And the Prieſts 
ſaid very confidently, that it would be a boy. 2 5 
The next morning, about nine a clock, ſhe ſent word to the The Queen 
King, that ſhe was in labour. The Queen Dowager was next — 2 in 
in the room, but two dreſſers and one under dreſſer, and the mid- 5 
wife. The Earl of Arran ſent notice to the Counteſs of Fun- 
derland: So ſhe came. The Lady Bellaſis came alſo in time. 
The Proteſtant Ladies that belonged to the Court were all gone 
to Church before the news was let go abroad: For it happen'd on 
Trinity Sunday, it being that year on the tenth of June. The 
King brought over with him from I hitehall a great many Peers 
ang Privy Counſcllors. And of theſe cighteen were let into the 
7 | | Bed-chamber 
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1688 Bed chamber! But they ſtood at the furtheſt end of the room. 
WYV The Ladies ſtood within the alcove. The curtains of the bed 

were drawn cloſe, and none came within them, but the mid- 
wife, and an under drefler. The Queen lay all the while a bed: 
And, in order to the warming one ſide of it, a warming pan was 
brought. But it was not opened, that it might be ſeen that 
there was fire and nothing elſe in it: So here was matter for 
ſuſpicion, with which all people were filled. el 

Anddeliver- A little before ten, the Queen cried out as in a ſtrong pain, 
ol a fon. and immediately after the midwife ſaid aloud, ſhe was happily 

brought to bed. When the Lords all cried out of what, the 
midwife anſwered, the Queen muſt not be ſurpriſed : Only ſhe 
gave a ſign to the Counteſs of Sunderland, who upon that touch- 
ed her forehead, by which, it being the ſign before agreed on, 
the King ſaid he knew it was a boy. No cries were heard from 
the child: Nor was it ſhewed to thoſe in the' room. It was 
pretended, more air was neceſſary. The under drefler went out 
with the child, or ſomewhat elſe, in her arms to a dreſſing room, 
to which there was a door near the Queen's bed: But there was 
another entry to it from other apartments. 

Great The King continued with the Lords in the Bed- chamber for 
| ore, ſome minutes, which was either a ſign of much phlegm upon 
peared, Juch an occaſion; for it was not known whether the child was 

alive or dead: Or it looked like the giving time for ſome ma- 

nagement. After a little while they went all into the dreſſing 

room: And then the news was publiſhed. ' In the mean while, 

no body was called to lay their hands on the Queen's belly, 

in order to a full ſatisfaction. When the Princeſs came to town 

three days after,” ſhe had as little ſatisfaction given her. Cham- 

Berlain, the man midwife, who was always ordered to attend 

her labour before, and who brought the plaiſters for putting 

back the milk, wondered that he had not been ſent to. He 

went according to cuſtom with the plaiſters: But he was told 

they had no occaſion fer him. He fancied, that ſome other 

perſon was put in his place: But he could not find that any had it. 

All that concerned the milk, or the Queen's purgations, was 

managed ſtill in the dark. This made all people inclined more 

and more to believe, there was a baſe impoſture now put on the 

Nation. That ſtil increaſed, That night one Hemings, a very 

worthy man, an Apethecary by his trade, who lived in St. Mar- 

ius Lane, the very next door to a family of an eminent Pa- 

piſt: (Brown, brother to the Viſcount Montacute, lived there: 

The wall between his parlour and theirs being ſo thin, that he 

4 could enſily hear any thing that was ſaid with a louder voice, 

he ( Hemings) was reading in His parlour late at night, ww * 
eee, HE Oy heard 
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great many that lived in the houſe came down ſtairs very quick: 
Upon this confuſion he could not hear any thing more; but it 
was plain, they were in a great conſternation. He went with 
the news next morning tothe Biſhops in the Tower. The Coun- 
teſs of Clarendon came thither ſoon after, and told them, ſhe 
had been at the young Prince's door, but was denied acceſs : 
She was amazed at it; and aſked, if they knew her: They 
ſaid, they did; but that the Queen had ordered, that no per- 


ſon whatſoever ſhonld be ſuffered to come in to him. This gave 


credit to Heming's ſtory, and looked as if all was ordered to be 


kept ſhut up cloſe, till another child was found. One, that ſaw the 


child two days after, ſaid to me, that he looked ſtrong, and not 


like a child ſo newly born. indeban met Walgrave the day 
after this birth, and remembred him of what he had told him 
eight weeks before. He acknowledged what he had faid, bur 
added, that God wrought miracles: To which no reply could, 
or durſt be made by the other: It needed none. So healthy 
a child being ſo little like any of thoſe the Queen had born, 
it was given out, that he had fits, and could not live. But thoſe 
who ſaw him every day obſerved no ſuch thing. On the con- 
trary the child was in a very proſperous ſtate. None of thoſe 
fits ever happen'd, when the Princeſs was at Court; for ſhe could 
not be denied admittance, tho? all others were. So this was 
believed to be given out to make the matter more credible. lr 
is true, ſome weeks after that, the Court being gone to Wind- 
for, and the child ſent to Richmond, he fell into ſuch firs, that 
four phyſicians were ſent for. They all looked on him as a 


dying child. The King and Queen were ſent for. The phy- Thechitd,a 


3 : | was believ- 
ſicians went to a dinner prepared for them; and were often won- ed, cied, and 
another was 


dring that they were not called for. They took it for grant- put in his 
ed, that the child was dead. But, when they went in after din- room. 


ner to look on him, they ſaw a ſound healthy child, that ſeem- 
ed to have had no ſort of illneſs on him. It was ſaid, that the 
child was ſtrangely revived of a ſudden. Some of the phyſici- 


ans told Lloyd, Biſhop of St. Aſaph, that it was not poſſible for 


them to think it was the ſame child. They looked on one ano- 
ther, but durſt not ſpeak what they thought. | 
Thus I have related ſuch particulars as I could gather of this 
birth: To which ſome more ſhall be added, when I give an 
account of the proof that the King brought afterwards to put 


this matter out of doubt; but by which it became indeed more 


doubtful than ever. I took moſt of theſe from the informati- 


ons that were ſent over to the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, 
9 Þ as 
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heard one coming into the neighbouring parlour, and ſay with 1688 
a doleful voice, the Prince of Wales is dead: Upon which a 
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1688 as I had many from the youchers themſelves. I do not mix 
wich theſe the various reports that were, both then and af- 
| tet wards, ſpread of this matter, of which Biſhop. Lloyd has a 
great collection, moſt of them well atteſted. What truth G- 
ever may be in theſe, this is certain, that the method in which 
this matter was conducted from firſt to laſt was very unaccounta- 
ble. If an impoſture had been intended, it could not have 
been otherwiſe managed. The pretended excuſe that the Queen 
made, that ſhe owed no ſatisfaction to thoſe who could ſuſpect 
her capable of ſuch baſe forgery, was the only excuſe that ſhe 
could have made, if it had been really what it was commonly 
ſaid to be. She ſeemed to be ſoon recovered, and was ſo little 
altered by her labour, either in her looks or voice, that this 
helped not a little to encreaſe jealouſies. The rejoycings over 
England upon this birth were very cold and forced. Bonefires 
were made in ſome places, and a ſet of congratulatory addreſſes 
went round the Nation. None durſt oppoſe them. But all was 
formal, and only to make a ſhew. 
The Prince The Prince and Princeſs of Orange received the news of this birth 
and Princes very decently. The firſt letters gave not thoſe grounds of ſuſpicion 
ſent to con · that were ſent to them afterwards. So they ſent over Zuyleſtein to 
Srauite congratulate: And the Princeſs ordered the Prince of Wales to be 
prayed for in her Chapel. Upon this occaſion, it may not be im- 
proper to ſet dowa what the Princeſs ſaid to my ſelf on this 
ſubje& two years before. I had aſked her, in the freedom of 
much diſcourſe, if ſhe knew the temper of her own mind, and 
how ſhe could bear the Queen's having a ſon. She ſaid, ſhe 
was ſure it would give her no concern at all on her own ac- 
count: God knew beſt what was fit for her: And, if it was 
not to ſerve the great ends of providence, ſhe was ſure that, as 
to her ſelf, ſhe would rather wiſh to live and die in the con- 
dition ſhe was then in. The advertiſements formerly mention- 
ed came over from ſo many hands, that it was impoſhble not 
to be ſhaken by them. It was alſo taken ill in Ezg/and, that 
the Princeſs ſhould have begun ſo early to pray for the pretend- 
ed Prince: Upon which the naming him diſcontinued. But this 
was ſo highly reſented by the Court of England, that the Prince, 
fearing it might precipitate a rupture, ordered him to be again 
named in the prayers. _ | n 


The Prince, The Prince ſet himſelf with great application to prepare for 


erpedon The intended expedition: For Zuyleſtein brought him ſuch po- 


to England. ſitive advices, and ſuch an aſſurance of the invitation he had de- 
ſired, that he was fully fixed in his purpoſe. It was adviſed 
from England, that the Prince could never hope for a more fa- 
vourable conjuncture, nor for better grounds to break on, hun 
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he had at that time. The whole Nation was in a high fer- 1688 


mentation, The proceedings againſt the Biſhops, and thoſe WWW 
that were ftill kept on foot againſt the Clergy, made all 
people think the ruin' of the Church was reſolved on, and that 
on the firſt occaſion it would be executed, and that the Religi- 
on would be altered. The pretended birth made them reckon 
that Popery and Slavery would be entailed on the Nation. And, 
if this heat went off, people would loſe heart. It was alſo vi- 
ſible, that the Army continued well affected. They {poke open- 
ly againſt Popery: They drank the moſt reproachful healths 
againſt them that could be invented, and treated the few 
Papiſts that were among them with ſcorn and averſion, The 


by 


King ſaw this ſo viſibly, that he broke up the camp, and ſent 


them to their quarters: And it was believed, that he would bring 
them no more together, till they were modelled more to his 
mind. The ſeamen ſhewed the ſame inclinations. The Durch 
had ſet out a fleet of twenty four men of war, on pretence to 
ſecure their trade: So the King reſolved to ſet out as ſtrong a 
fleet. Strickland, who was a Papiſt, had the command. He 
brought ſome Prieſts aboard with him, who ſaid Maſs, or at 
leaſt performed ſuch offices of their Religion as are allowed on 
ſhips of war: And the Chaplain, that was to ſerve the Proteſ- 
tants in Srrickland's ſhip, was ſent away upon a light pretence. 
This put the whole Fleet into ſuch a diſorder, that it was like 
to end in a mutiny. Hricbland puniſhed ſome for this: And the 
King came down to accommodate the matter. He ſpoke very 
ſoftly to the ſeamen: Yet this made no great impreſſion: For 
they hated Popery in general, and S$7r:c&and in particular. When 
ſome gained perſons among the ſeamen tried their affections 
to the Dutch, it appeared they had no inclinations to make war 
on them. They faid aloud, they were their friends and their 
brethren; but they would very willingly go againſt the French. 
The King ſaw all this, and was reſolved to take other more 
moderate meaſures. 01 l 
Theſe advices were ſuggeſted by the Earl of Sunderland, who Sanderland 


| . . « | 3 OE 2 : - adviſed 
law the King was running violently to his own ruin. So, as more mode- 


ſoon as the Queen admitted men to audiences, he had ſome nue pio 


„ ceedings. 
very long ones of her. He repreſented to her, that the ſtate 


of her affairs was quite changed by her having a ſon. There 


vas no need of driving things faſt, now they had a ſucceſſion 


ſure: Time would bring all about, if matters were but ſoftly 
managed. He told her, it would become her to ſet up for the 
author of gentle counſels, that the might by another admi- 
niſtration lay the flame that was now kindled. ' By this ſne would 
gain the hearts of the Nation, both to her ſelf and to her = 
4 e 
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1688 She might be declared Regent, in caſe the King ſhould die be- 

[ fore her ſon came to be of age. He found theſe advices be- 
gan to be hearkned to. But, that he might have the more cre- 
dit in preſſing them, he, who had but too ſlight notions of re- 
ligion, reſolved to declare himſelf a Papiſt. And then, he be- 
ing in the ſame intereſt with her, and moſt violently hated for 
this ill ſtep he had made, he gained ſuch an aſcendant over 
her ſpirit, that things were like to be put in another manage- 
ment. | 21 | EK 

And he He made the ſtep to Popery all of the ſudden, without any 


it © previous inſtruction or conference: So that the change he made 
looked too like a man who, having no religion, took up one, 
rather for to ſerve a turn, than that he was truly changed from 
one religion to another. He has been fince accuſed, as if he 
had done all this to gain the more credit, that ſo he might the 
more effectually ruin the King. There was a ſuſpicion of ano- 
ther nature, that ſtuck with ſome in England, who thought 
that Mr. Hianey, who had the ſecret of all the correſpondence 
that was between the Prince and his party in England, being in 
particular 1 with the Earl of Sunderland, the Farl 
had got into that ſecret: And they fancied he would get into 
the Prince's confidence by Hanes means. So I was writ to, 
and deſired to put it home to the Prince, whether he was in 
any confidence or correſpondence with the Earl of Sunderland, 
or not? For, till they were fatisfied in that matter, they would 
not go on; ſince they believed he would betray all, when things 
were ripe for it, and that many were engaged in the deſign. 
The Prince upon that did fay very poſitively, that he was in 
no ſort 'of correſpondence with him. His counſels lay then 
another way. And, if time had been given him to follow the 
ſcheme then laid down by him, things might have turned fa- 
tally: And the Nation might have been fo laid aſleep with new 
promiſes, and a different conduct, that in a {low method they 
might have gained that, which they were ſo near loſing by 
theviolent proceedingsin which they had gone ſo far. The Judges 
had orders in their circuits to proceed very gently, and to give 
new promiſes in the King's name. But they were treated every 
where with ſuch contempt, that the common decencies were {carce 
paid them, when they were on the bench. And they now ſaw 
that the preſentments of Grand Juries, and the verdicts of other 


Juries, were no more under their direction. Things ſlept in 
England, as is uſual, during the long vacation. But the Court 
had little quiet, having every day freſh alarms from abroad, 
as well as great mortifications at home. | 
SANT ORG Er. elmo n al, nk fa 


1 muſt 
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I muſt now change the ſcene, and give a large account of 1688 
the affairs abroad, they having ſuch a connection with all that LV 
followed in England. Upon the Elector of Brandenbureh's death, of 9 
the Prince ſent Mr. Bentint with the compliment to the newſeme 
Elector: And he was ordered to lay before him the ſtate of af- Princes of 
fairs, and to communicate the Prince's deſign to hi * 
5 gn to him, an 

to aſk him, how much he might depend upon him for his 
aſſiſtance. The anſwer was full and frank. He offered all that 
was aſked, and more. The Prince reſolved to carry over to 
England an Army of nine thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe 
and dragoons. He intended to choofe theſe out of the whole 
Durch Army. But for the ſecurity of the States, under ſuch a 
diminution of their force, it was neceſſary to have a ſtrength 
from fome other Princes. This was ſoon concerted between 
the Prince and the new Elector, with the Landgrave of Heſſe, 
and the Duke of Lunenburg and Zell, who had a particular af- 
fection to the Prince, and was a cordial friend to him on all 
occaſions. l 1 
His brother, the Duke of Hannover, was at that time in ſome 
engagements with the Court of Fance. But, ſince he had mar- 
ried the Princeſs Sophia of the Palatine Houſe, I ventured to fend 
a meſſage to her by one of their Court, who was then at the 
Hague. He was a French Refugee, named Mr. Boucour. It was 
to acquaint her with our deſign with relation to England, and 
to let her know, that, if we ſucceeded, certainly a perpetual 
excluſion of all Papiſts from the ſucceſſion to the Crown would 
be enacted: ' And, ſince ſhe was the next Proteſtant heir after 
the two Princefles, and the Prince of Orange, of whom at that 
time there was no iflue alive, I was very confident, that, it the 
Duke of Hannover could be diſengaged from the intereſts of France, 
ſo that he came into our intereſts, the ſucceſſion to the Crown 
would be lodged in her perſon, and in her poſterity; tho? on 
the other hand, if he continued, as he ſtood then, engaged with 
France, 1 could not anſwer for this. The Gentleman carried 
the meſſage, and delivered it. The Ducheſs entertained it with 
much warmth: And brought him to the Duke to repeat-it to 
him. But at that time this made no great impreſſion on him. 
He looked on it as a remote and a doubtful project. Yet when 
he faw our ſucceſs in England, he had other choughts of it. 
Some days after this Frenchman was gone, I told the Prince 
what I had done. He approved of it heartily: But was parti- 
cularly glad, that I had done it, as of my ſelf, without com- 
municating it to him, or any way engaging him in it: For he 
ſaid, if it ſhould happen to be known that the propoſition was 
made by him, it might do us hurt in England, as if he had al- 
394 9 G ready 
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42688 ready reckoned | himſelf ſo far maſter, | as to be forming pro- 
jesas concerning the ſucceſſion to the Crown. 3 
The affairs But while this was in 4 ſecret management, the Elector of 
of Cole.  Coler's death came in very luckily to give a good colour to in- 
trigues and preparations. 1 The old Elector was brother to Maxi- 
milian, Duke of Bavaria. He had been long Biſhop, both of 
Colen and Liege: He was alſo; elected Biſhop, of Munter. But 
the Pope would never grant his Bulls for that See: But he had 
the temporalties, and that was all he thought on. He had thus 
a revenue of near four millions of Guilders, and four great Bi- 
ſnhopricks; for he was likewiſe Biſhop of Hildeſpeim. He could 
arm and pay twenty thouſand. men, beſides: that his dominions 
lay quite round the /Nezherlands., Munſter lay between tben 
and the Northern parts of Germany ; and from thence their beſt 
recruits: came. Coley commanded twenty leagues of the Rhine; 
by which, as an entrance was opened into Holland, which the 
had felt ſeverely in the year 1672, ſo. the Spaniſh Netherland WK 
were entirely cut off from all aſſiſtance that might be ſent them KK 
out of Germany: And Liege was a country full. both of people 
and wealth, by which an entrance is open into Brabant: And $3 
A if Maftreicht was taken, the Mae/e was open down to Holland, 
So it was of great importance to the States to take care who 
ſhould. ſucceed him. The old man was a weak Prince, much 
| ſet on chymical proceſſes, in hopes of the Philoſopher's ſtone. 
| | He had taken one of the Princes of Furſtenberg into his parti- 
| cular. confidence, and was entirely, governed by him. He made 
| him one of the Canons of Colen: And he came to be Dean at 
laſt. He made him not only his chief Miniſter, but left the 
nomination of the Canons that were preferred by him wholly 
to his choice. The Biſhop, and the Dean and Chapter, name 
_ thoſe by turns. So, what by thoſe the Elector named on his 
motion, what by thoſe he got to be choſen, he reckoned he 
was fure of ſucceeding the Elector: And nothing but ill ma- 
nagement could have prevented it. He had no hopes of ſuc- 
ceeding at Munſter. But he had taken much pains to ſecure 
EL on / 4 W 
I need not enlarge further on this ſtory, than to remem- 
ber that he got the Elector to deliver his Country up to the 
French in the year 1672, and that the treaty opened at Colen 
was broken up on his being ſeized by the Emperor's order. Af- 
ter he was ſet at liberty, he was, upon the recommendation of 
the Court of France, made a Cardinal, tho' with much difficul- 
ty. In the former winter, the Emperor had been prevailed on 
by the Palatine Family to conſent to the election of a Coadju- 
tor in Colen. But this was an artifice of the Cardinal's, who 
ec, Pr ores | acceived 
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deceived that family into the hopes of carrying the election 1688 
for one of their branches. And they obtained the Emperor's " YV 


conſent to it, without which it could not be done. But fo ill 
grounded were the Palatime's hopes, that of twenty five voices 
the Cardinal had nineteeen, and they had only fix voices. 

The conteſt at Rome about the Franchiſes had now occaſi- 
oned ſuch a rupture there, that France and Rome ſeemed to be 
in a ſtate of war. The Count Lavardin was ſent Embaſſador 
to Rome. But the Pope refuſed to receive him, unleſs he would 
renounce the pretenſion to the Franchiſes. So he enterd Rome 


in a hoſtile manner, with ſome troops of horſe, tho? not in 


form of troops: But the force was too great for the Pope. He 
kept guards about his houſe, and in the Franchiſes, and affront- 
ed the Pope's authority on all occaſions. The Pope bore all 
filently; but would never admit him to an audience, nor re- 
ceive any meſſage nor interceſſion from the Court of France; 
and kept off every thing, in which they concerned themſelves : 
And therefore he would not confirm the election of a Coadjutor 
to Colen. So, that not being done when the Elector died, the 
Canons were to proceed to a new election, the former being 


void, becauſe not confirmed: For if it had been confirmed, there 


would have been no vacancy. = Ry 

The cabal againſt the Cardinal grew ſo ſtrong, that he be- 
gan- to apprehend he might loſe it, if he had not leave from 
the Pope to reſign the Biſhoprick of Strasburg, which the French 
bad forced him to accept, only to leſſen the penſion that they 
paid him by giving him that Biſhopricx. By the rules of the 
Empire, a man that is already a Biſhop, cannot be choſen to 
another See, but by a poſtulation: And to that it is neceſſary 
to have a concurrence of two thirds of the Chapter. Burt it 
was at the Pope's choice, whether he would accept of the re- 
ſignation of Strasburg, or not: And therefore he refuſed it. The 
King of France ſent a Gentleman to the Pope with a letter writ 
in his own hand, deſiring him to accept of that reſignation, 
and promiſing him upon it all reaſonable ſatisfaction: Bur the 
Pope would not admit the bearer, nor receive the letter. He 
ſaid, while the French Embaſſador lived at Rome like an ene- 
my, that had invaded it, he would receive nothing from that 
„ ct | N 

In the Biſhopricks of Munſter and Hildeſbeim, the Deans were 
promoted, of whom both the States and the Princes of the Em- 
pire were well aſſured. But a new management was ſet up at 
Colen. The Elector of Bavaria had been diſguſted at ſame 
things in theEmperor's Court. He complained, that the honour 


of the ſucceſs in Hungary was given ſo entirely to the Duke 
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1688 In July, Admiral Herbert came over to Holland, and was re- 
ERS ceived with a particular regard to his pride and ill humour : For 
came over he was upon every occaſion ſo ſullen and peeviſh, that it was 
to Helen: plain he ſet a high value on himſelf, and expected the ſame of 
all others. He had got his accounts paſt, in which he com- 

| plained, that the King had uſed him not only hardly but un- 
juſtly. He was a man delivered up to pride and luxury. Yet 

he had a good underſtanding: And he had gained ſo great a 
reputation by his ſteady behaviour in England, that the Prince un- 
derſtood that it was expected he ſhould uſe him as he himſelf ſhould 

deſire; in which it was not very eaſy to him to conſtrain him- 

ſelf ſo far as that required. The managing him was in a great 
meaſure put on me: And it was no ealy thing. It made me 

often refle& on the providence of God, that makes ſome men 
inſtruments in great things, to which they themſelves have no 

ſort of affection or diſpoſition: For his private quarrel with 

the Lord Dartmouth, who he thought had more of the King's 
confidence than he himſelf had, was believed the root of all the 
ſullenneſs he fell under towards the King, and of all the firm- 


: = 


neſs that grew out of that. 


[ x 


The advices I NOW return to England, to give an account of a ſecret ma- 
from E nagement there. The Lord Mordaunt was the firſt of all the 
The Lord HEngliſb Nobility that came over openly to ſee the Prince of 
232 Orange. He aſked the King's leave to do it. He was a man 
of much heat, many notions, and full of diſcourſe: He was brave 
and generous: But had not true judgment: His thoughts were 
crude and indigeſted: And his ſecrets were ſoon known. He 
was with the Prince in the year 1686: And then he preſſed him 
to undertake the buſineſs of England. And he repreſented the 
mattet as ſo. eaſy, that this appeared too romantical to the 
Prince to build upon it. He only promiſed in general, that he 
: ſhould, have an eye on the affairs of England; and ſhould en- 
deavour to put the affairs of Holland in lo good a poſture, as 
to be ready to act when it ſhould be neceflary ; And he aſſur- 
ed him, that, if the King ſhould go about either to change the 
eſtabliſhed religion, or to wrong the Princek in her right, or 
to raiſe. forged. plots to deſtroy his friends, that he would try 
"what he cord poſſibly de. Next year 2 man of a far different 
r to bim e een ah“ 
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The Ean of, » The Earl of Shrewshyry.. He had been bred a Papiſt, bur 

ecard had forſaken that religion upon a very critical and anxious en- 
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quiry into matters of controyerly. Some thought, that, tho 
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fixed in the points of religion. He ſeemed to be a man of 
KHreat probity, and to havefg high ſenſe of honour, He had 
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at that time juſt notions of government; and ſo great a com- 
mand of himſelf, that, during all the time that he continued 
in the Miniſtry, I never heard any one complaint of him, but 
for his ſilent and reſerved anſwers, with which his friends were 
not always well pleaſed. His modeſt deportment gave him ſuch 
an intereſt in the Prince, that he never ſeemed ſo fond of any 
of his Miniſters, as he was of him, He had only in general 
laid the ſtate of affairs before the Prince, without preſſing him 
too much. Y. 5 {2 


But Ryſſel coming over in May brought the matter nearer a RH 
point. He was a couſin german to the Lord Raſſel. He had racer. 


been bred at ſea, and was Bed-chamber-man to the King, when 


he was Duke of York: But, upon the Lord Ruſſels death, he 


retired from the Court. He was a man of much honour, and 
great courage. He had good principles, and was firm to them. 
The Prince ſpoke more poſitively to him, than he had ever 
done before. He ſaid, he muſt fatisfy both his honour and 
conſcience, before he could enter upon ſo great a deſign, which, 
if it miſcarried, muſt bring ruin both on England and Holland: 
He proteſted, that no private ambition nor reſentment of his 
own could ever prevail ſo far with him, as to make him break 
with ſo near a relation, or engage in a war, of which the con- 


ſequences muſt be of the laſt importance both to the intereſts 


of Europe and of the Proteſtant Religion: Therefore he expect- 
ed formal and direct invitations. Ruſſel laid before him the dan- 


ger of truſting ſuch a ſecret to great numbers. The Prince 


faid, if a conſiderable number of men, that might be ſuppoſed 
to underſtand the ſenſe of the Nation beſt, ſhould do it, he would 
_ Ruſſel told me, that, upon his return to Euglaud, he com- 
municated the matter, firſt to the Earl of Shrewsbury, and then 
to the Lord Lumly, who was a late convert from Popery, and 
had ſtood out very firmly all this reign. He was a man, who 
laid his intereſt much to heart: And he reſolved to embark deep 


* 


But the man in whoſe, hands the conduct of the whole de: Siaueys 


ſign. was chiefly, depoſited, by the Prince's own order, was Mr. charter 


Haney, br other to the Earl of Leiceſter | and to Agernoon Haney ; 
He was a graceful man, and had lived long in the Court, where 


be had, ſome adventures that became ak + public. He; was a 


man gf a ſweet and carreſſing temper, had, no malice, in his 
heart,, but too great a love of pleaſure. He had been ſent En- 
voy to Holland in the year 1679 where he entred into ſuch, par- 
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no ordinary meaſure of learning, a correct judgment, with a 1688 
ſweetneſs of temper that charmed all who knew him. He hag VV 
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| ences with the Prince, that he had the higheſt 
metſate of his ttuſt and favbur that any Eupliſpmam ever had. 
This bas well Kübwn over Eugland: So that all who deſired to 
tetummend rhemfelves to the Prince did it thro' his hands. He 
was fo apprehetiſive of the didgets this might caſt him in, that 
he tfavelfed almoſt a year round Fly. But now matters ripen- 
ed faſter: So all centered in him. But, becauſe he was lazy, 
and the buſineſs required ati active man, who could both run 
abotit; and write over long and full accounts of all matters, I 
tecommetrded a Kinſmam of my owfi, Jobnſtome, whom I had 
formed, and knew to be both faithful and diligent, and very 
fit fot the employment he was now truſted with. 


Many en. Sidney tried the Marquis of Halliſar, if he would adviſe the 


gaged in the 


deſign. 


Pritite's coming over. But, as this matter was opened to him 
at a great diſtance, he did not encourage a further freedom. 
He looked on the thing as impracticable: It depended on fo many 
accidents, that he thought it was a taſh and deſperate ptoject, 


that ventured all upon ſuch a dangerous iſſue, as might turn 
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on ſeas and winds. It was next opened to the Earl of Danby: 
And he not only went in heattily to it himſelf, but drew in the 
Biſhop of Kody to join in it. By their advice it was propoſed 
to the Earl of Mtingbam, who had great credit with the whole 
Church party: For he was a thin poſſeſſed with their notions, 
and was grave and vertuous in the courſe of his life. He had 
ſome knowledge of the law, and of the records of Parliament, and 
was 4 copious Speaker, but too florid and tedious. He was much 
admired by many. He had Rood at a great diſtance from the 
5 all this reign: For, tho his name was ſtill among the 
Privy Counſellors, yet he never went to the board. He upon 
the firſt propoſition entertained it, and agreed to it. But at 
their next meeting he ſaid, he had conſidered better of that 
matter: His" conſtience was ſo reſtrained in theſe points, that 
he coult not go further with them in it: He faid, he had talk- 
ed with fwme Divints, and named Tillaan and :2ine fleet, in 
gener of the thing; and they were not ſatisfied with it: (Tho' 
ey Proteſted to me aftetwards, that they temembted no 
ſuch thing:) He confeſſed, he ſhould not have fuffered* them 
Far ith Fin i lach 1 Neetet, kill che Ball exathined 
ett y Had now, according to Haliun notions, a rigkt 
tb wmürder bim: But, the" bis pritzeiples reſtrained him, ſo that 
& Uuld" Hor go on with chem, Kis affeckions would make him 
to Witt well to them, and be o far's criminal us conteafment 
ke hifi one. Tue Eärl of Dervnſpire wis ſpoke ko: 
And fe went inntb it wick feat feſslutlon. It vas fekt pro- 


lig ic chte er the chief Offestb ef che Amy, Pele, 


Kirk, 


3 


Kirk, and the Lord Churcbill. Theſe went all into it. And 1688 
Trelawny engaged his brother, the Biſhop of Brißol, into it. 
But, having now named the Lord Gurchill, who is like to be Lt 
mentioned oft by me in the ſequel of this work, I will fay a gage. 
little more of him. He was a man of a noble and graceful ap- 
pearance, bred up in the Court with no literature: But he had 

a folid and clear underſtanding, with a conſtant preſence of mind. 

He knew the arts of living in a Court beyond any man in it. 

He carefled all people with a ſoft and obliging deportment, 

and was always ready to do good offices. He had no fortune 

ro ſet up on: This put him on all the methods of acquiring 
one. And that went ſo far into him, that he did not ſhake it 

off, when he was in a much higher elevation: Nor was his ex- 
pence ſuited enough to his poſts. But, when allowances are made 

For that, it muſt be acknowledged, that he is one of the great- 

eſt men the age has produced. He was in high favour with 

the King. But his Lady was much more in Princeſs Aune's 
favour. She had an aſcendant over her in every thing. She 
was a woman of little knowledge, but of a clear apprehenſion, 

and a true judgment, a warm and hearty friend, violent and 
| ſudden in her reſolutions, and impetuous in her way of ſpeak- 
ing. She was thought proud and inſolent on her favour, tho” 

ſhe uſed none of the common arts of a Court to maintain it: 

For ſhe did not beſet the Princeſs, nor flatter her. She ſtaid 
much at home, and looked very carefully after the education 

of her children. Having thus opened both their characters, 

I will now give an account of this Lord's engagements in 

this matter; for which he has been ſo ſeverely cenſured, as guil- 

ty both of ingratitude and treachery to a very kind and liberal 
maſter. He never diſcovered any of the King's ſecrets; nor did he 
ever puſh him on to any violent proceedings. So that he was in 

no contrivance to ruin or betray him. On the contrary, when- 

ſoever he ſpoke to the King of his affairs, which he did but 

ſeldom, becauſe he could not fall in with the King's notions, 

he always ſuggeſted moderate counſels, The Earl of Gallaay 

told me, that when he came over with the firſt compliment 

upon the King's coming to the Crown, he faid then to him, 

that, if the King was ever prevailed on to alter our religion, 

he would ſerve him no longer, but withdraw from him. S0 

early was this reſolution fixed in him. When he faw how the 

King was ſet, he could not be contented to ſee all rained by 

him. He was alſo very doubtful as to the pretended birth. So 

be reſolved, when the Prince fhould come over, to go in to 

him ; but to betray no poſt, nor do any thing more than the with- 
drawing himſelf, with fuch Officers as he could traft with ſuch 

91 , a ſecret, 
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1688 a ſecret. He alſo undertook, that Prince George and the Prin- 
WYV ceſs Ame would leave the Court, and come to the Prince, as ſoon 
as was poſhble. 
With theſe invitations and letters the Earl of Shrewsbury and 
Ruſſel came over in September: And ſoon after them came Hane 
with Jobnſtoume. And they brought over a full ſcheme of ad- 
vices, together with the heads of a declaration, all which were 
chiefly penned by Lord Danby. He and the Earl of Devon- 
ſhire, and the Lord Lumiy undertook for the North: And they 
all diſperſed themſelves into their ſeveral countries, and among 
their friends. The thing was in the hands of many thouſands, 
who yet were ſo true to one another, that none of them made 
2 any diſcovery, no not by their raſhneſs: Tho' they were ſo 
confident, . that they did not uſe fo diſcreet a conduct as was 
neceſſary. Matters went on in Holland with great ſecrecy till 
September. Then it was known, that many arms were beſpoke. 
And, tho? thoſe were bargained for in the name of the King 
of Sweden, .and of ſome of thePrinces of Germany, yet there was 
ground enough for ſuſpicion. All thoſe that were truſted proy- 
ed both faithful and diſcreet. And here an eminent difference 
appeared between the hearty concurrence of thoſe who went in- 
to a delign upon principles of religion and honour, and the 
forced compliance of mercenary Soldiers, or corrupt Miniſters, 
which is neither cordial nor ſecret. France took the alarm firſt, 
and gave it to the Court of England. lx 
The Court DD” Avaux, the French Embaſlador, could no more give the 
5 Court of France thoſe advertiſements that he was wont to ſend 
alarm. of all that paſt in Holland. He had great allowances for en- 
tertaining agents and ſpies every where. But Louvoy, who hated 
him, ſuggeſted that there was no more need of theſe: So they 
were ſtopped: And the Embaſſador was not ſorry, that the Court 
felt their error ſo ſenſibly. The King publiſhed the adver- 
tiſements he had from France a little too raſhly: For all peo- 
ple were much animated, when they heard it from ſuch a hand. 
The King ſoon ſaw his error: And, to correct it, he ſaid on 
many occaſions, that whatever the deſigns of the Duich might 
be, he was ſure they were not againſt him. It was given out 
ſometimes, that they were againſt France, and then that they 
were againſt Denmark. Yet the King ſhewed he was not with- 
out his fears: For he ordered fourteen more ſhips to be put to 
ſea with many fireſhips. He recalled Hrictland, and gave the 
command to the Lord Dartmouth; who was indeed one of the 
worthieſt men of his Court: He loved him, and had been long 
in his ſervice, and in his confidence: But he was much againſt 
all the conduct of his affairs: Yet he reſolved to ſtick to him 
BE ae de 4 
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at all hazards. The ſeamen came in ſlowly : And a heavy back- 


wardneſs appeared in every thing. | 
A new arid unlooked for accident gave the King a very ſen- 
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Recruits 
rom Ireland 


{ible trouble. It was reſolved, as was told before, to model the tefuſed. 


Army, and to begin with recruits from /reland. Upon which 
the Engliſh Army would have become inſenſibly an Jriſh one. 
The King made the firſt trial on the Duke of Berwicbs Regi- 
ment, which being already under an illegal Colonel, it might 
be ſuppoſed they were ready to ſubmit to every thing. Five 
Ir:ſhnen were ordered to be put into every company of that 
Regiment, which then lay at Porzſinoutb. But Beaumont, the 
Lieutenant Colonel, and five of the Captains refuſed to receive 
them. They ſaid, they had raiſed their men upon the Duke 


of Monmonuth's invaſion, by which their zeal for the King's ſer- 


vice did evidently appear. If the King would order any re- 
cruits, they doubted not, but that they ſhould be able to make 
them. But they found, it would give ſuch an univerſal diſcon- 
rent, if they ſhould receive the Iriſh among them, that it would 
put them out of a capacity of ſerving the King any more, But 
as the order was poſitive, ſo the Duke of Berwick was ſent down 
to fee it obeyed. Upon which they deſired leave to lay down 
their commiſſions. The King was provoked by this to ſuch a 
degree that he could not govern his paſhon. The Officers were 
put in arreſt, and brought before a Council of war, where they were 
broken with reproach, and declared incapable to ſerve the King 
any more. But upon this occaſion the whole Officers of the 
Army declared ſo great an unwillingneſs to mix with thoſe of 
another Nation and Religion, that, as no more attempts were 
made of this kind, ſo it was believed that this fixed the King 
in a point that was then under debate. 


The King of France, when he gave the King the advertiſe- Offers 


| ; T deb 
ments of the preparations in Holland, offered him ſuch a force es de 


as he ſhould call for. Twelve or fifteen thouſand were named, 
or as many more as he ſhould deſire. It was ons, that 
they ſhould land at Portſinouth, and that they ſhould have that 
place to keep the communication with France open, and in their 
hands. All the Prieſts were for this: So were moſt of the Po- 
piſh Lords. The Earl of Sunderland was the only man in cre- 
dit that oppoſed it. He ſaid, the offer of an Army of forty 
thouſand men might be a real ſtrength: But then it would de- 
end on the orders that came from France: They might per- 
5 maſter England: But they would become the King's maſ- 
ters at the ſame time: So that he muſt govern under ſuch or- 
ders as they ſhould give: And thus he would quickly become 
only a Viceroy to the King of France: Any Army leſs 1 
that 
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1688 that would loſe the King the affections of his people, and drive 
his own Army to deſertion, if not to mutiny. a en 


Not enter- 
tained at 
that time. 


The French 


own an alh- 


ance with 
the King. 


Lieutenant of the Tower. 


The King did not think matters were yet fo near a criſis : 
So he did neither entertain the propoſition, nor let it fall quite 
to the ground. There was a tre 
was to have an hundred merchant ſhips ready for the tranſpor- 
tation of fach forces as he ſhould deſire, which it was pro- 
miſed ſhould be ready It is certain, that the 


when called for. 


French Embaſſador then at London, who knew the Court better 


than he did the Nation, did believe, that the King would have 


been able to have made a preater diviſion of the Nation, than 


it proved afterwards he was able to do. He believed, it would 
have gone to a civil war; and that then the King would: have 
been forced to have taken aſſiſtance from France on any terms: 
And ſo he encouraged the King of France to go on with his 


deſigns that winter, and he believed he might come in good 


time next year to the King's aſſiſtance. Theſe advices proved 
fatal to the King, and to Barillon himſelf: For, when he was 
ſent over to France, he was ſo ill looked on, that it was believ- 
ed it had an ill effect on his health; for he died ſoon after. 
 Albeville came over fully perſuaded that the Dutch deſigned 
the expedition againſt England, but plaid the Miniſter fo, that 


he took pains to infuſe into all people that they deſigned no 


ſuch thing; which made him to be generally laughed at. He 
was ſoon ſent back: And, in a memorial he gave into the States, 


be aſked, what was the deſign of thoſe great and ſurpriſing pre- 


parations at ſuch a ſeaſon. The States, according to their flow 
forms let this lie long before them, without giving it an an- 
fwer. e TOS a 

But the Court of France made a greater ſtep. The French 
Embaſſador in a memorial told the States, that his maſter un- 
derſtood their deſign was againſt England, and in that caſe he 


ſignified to them, that there was ſuch a ſtrait alliance between 


him and the King of England, that he would look on every 
thing done againſt England, as an invaſion of his own Crown. 
This put the King and his Miniſters much out of countenance: 
For, upon ſome ſurmiſes of an alliance with Fraxce, they had very 
poſitively denied there was any ſuch thing. Abeville did con- 
tinue to deny it at the Hague, even after the memorial was put 
in. The King did likewiſe deny it to the Durch Embaſlador 
at London.” And the blame of the putting it into the memori- 


al was caſt on Shehon the King's Envoy at Pars, who was 


diſowned in it, and upon his coming over was put in the Tower 
for it. This was a thorr diſgrace; for he was foon after made 
His raſh folly . might have * 
3 tanks 7 


eaty ſet on foot, and the King 


„„ a 


of King JAMES II. 


He thought it would terrify the States: And ſo he preſſed: this 
officiouſly, which they eaſily granted. That related only to the 
owning it in ſo publick a manner. But this did clearly prove, 
that ſuch an. alliance was made: Otherwiſe no inſtances, how 
preſſing ſoever, would have prevailed with the Court of France 


to have owned it in fo ſolemn a manner: For what Embaſſa- 


dors ſay in their maſter's name, when they are not immediate- 


ly diſowned, paſſes for authentick. So that it was a vain cavil 


that ſpme made afterwards, when they aſked, how was this al- 


liance proved? The memorial was a full proof of it: And 
the ſhew of a diſgrace on Hellon did not at all weaken that 


roof. | 
x But I was more confirmed of this matter by what Sir Hillam 
 Trumball, then the Hngliſb Embaſſador at Conſtantinople, told me 
at his return to England. He was the eminenteſt of all our Ci- 
vilians, and was by much the beſt pleader in thoſe Courts, and 
was a learned, a diligent, and a vertuous man. He was ſent 
Envoy to Paris upon the Lord Prefior's being recalled. He was 
there, when the edict that repealed the edict of Nantes was paſt, 
and ſaw the violence of the perſecution, and acted a great and 


worthy part in barbouring many, in covering their effects, and 


in conveying. over their jewels and plate to England; which 
diſguſted the Court of France, and was not very acceptable to 
the Court of England, tho' it was not then thought fit to diſ- 
own or recall him for it. He had orders to put in memorials, 
complaining of the invaſion of the Principality of Orange ; which 
he did in ſo high a ſtrain, that the laſt of them was like a de- 
nunciation of war- From thence he was ſent to Turkey. And, 
about this time, he was ſurprized one morning by @ viſit that 
the French Embaſſador made him, without thoſe ceremonies that 
paſs between Embaſſadors. He told him, there was no cere- 
mony to be between them any more; for their maſters were 
now one. And he ſhewed him Monſieur de Crorſy's letter, which 
was written in cypher. The decyphering he read to him, im- 
porting that now an alliance was concluded between the two 
Kings, So, this matter was as evidently proved, as 4 thing 
of ſuch a nature could poſhbly be. | 
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ed the order from the Court of France, to own this alliance: 168 


The conduct of France at that time with relation to the States was The gange 
very unaccountable ; and proved as favourable to the Prince of {2244 of 


Orange's dehgns, as if he had directed it. All the manufacture 
of Hollaud both linen and woolen was prohibited in france. 
The importation of herrings was alſo prohibited, except they 
were cured with Freach ſalt. This was contrary to the treaty 
of commerce. | The manufacture began to ſuffer much. , #48 
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1688 this was ſenſible to thoſe who were concerned in the herr 
trade. So the States prohibited the importing of French 
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ing 
with 
or brandy, till the trade ſhould be ſet free again of both ſides. 
There was nothing that the Prince had more reaſon to appre- 
hend, than that the French ſhould have given the States ſome 
ſatisfaction in the point of trade, and offered ſome aſſurances 
with relation to the: territory of Coley. Many of the towns of 
Holland might have been wrought on by ſome temper in theſe 
things; great bodies being eafily deceived, and not eaſily drawn 
into wars, which interrupt that trade which they ſubſiſt by. 
Bur the height the Court of France was then in; made them de- 
ſpiſe all the world. They ſeemed rather to wiſh for a war, than 
to fear it. This diſpoſed the States to an unanimous concur- 
rence in the great reſolutions that were now agreed on, of rai- 
ſing ten thouſand men more, and of accepting thirteen thou- 
ſand Germans, for whom the Prince had, as was formerly men- 
tioned, agreed with ſome of the Princes of the Empire. An- 


ſerdam was at firſt cold in the matter: But they conſented with 


the reſt. Reports were given out, that the French would ſettle 


a regulation of commerce, and that they would abandon the 


Cardinal, and leave the affairs of Colen to be ſettled by the 


| laws of the Empire. Expedients were alſo ſpoke of for accom- 


modating the matter, by Prince Clement's being admitted Co- 
adjutor, and by his having ſome of the ſtrong places put in 
his hands, This was only given out to amuſe. 


AManifeſlo But while theſe things were diſcourſed of at the Hague, the 


of war a- 
ainſt the 


mpire. 


world was ſurpriſed with a Manifeſto ſet out, in the King of 
France's name, againſt the Emperor. In it, the Emperor's ill 
deſigns againſt France were ſet forth. It alſo complained of the 
Ele&or Palatme's injuſtice to the Ducheſs of Orleans, in not giv- 
ing her the ſucceſſion that fell to her by her brother's death, 
which conſiſted in ſome lands, cannon, furniture, andother move- 
able goods. It alſo charged him with the diſturbances in Coler, 
he having intended firſt to gain that to one of his own ſons, 
and then engaging the Bavarian Prince. into it; whoſe elder 
brother having no. children, he hoped, by bringing him into 


an Eccleſiaſtical State, to make the ſucceſſion of Bavaria fall 


into his own family. It charged the Emperor likewiſe with a 
deſign to force the Electors to chooſe his ſon King of the No- 


mans; and that the Elector Palatine was preſſing him to make 


peace with the Turts, in order to the turning his arms againſt 


France. Zy their means a great alliance was projected among 


many Proteſtant Princes to diſturb Cardinal Furſtemberg in the 
poſſeſſion of Culen, to which he was poſtulated by the majority 


« 


bf che Chapter, And this might turn to the prejudice of the 
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of King JAMES IL, 


TAE 


Catholick Religion in that territory. Upon all theſe conſidera- 1688 


tions, the King of France, ſeeing that his enemies could not 


enter into France by any other way but by that of Philipsburg, 
reſolved to poſſeſs himſelf of it, and then to demoliſh it. He 


reſolved alſo to take Kai/ar/ſauter from the Palatine, and to keep 


it, till the Ducheſs of Orleans had juſtice done her in her pre- 
tenſions. And he alſo reſolved to ſupport the Cardinal in his 
poſſeſſion of Coley. But, to balance this, he offered to the Houſe 
of Bavaria, that Prince Clement ſhould be choſen Coadjutor. 
He offered alſo to raſe Fribourg, and to reſtore Kajſar/lamter, as 
ſoon as the Elector Palatine ſhould pay the Ducheſs of Orleans 
the juſt value of her pretenſions. He demanded, that the truce 
between him and the Empire ſhould be turned into a peace. He 
propoſed, that the King of Eugland and the Republick of Venice 
ſhould be the mediators of this peace. And he concluded all, 
declaring that he would not bind himſelf to ſtand to the con- 


ditions now offered by him, unleſs they were accepted of before 


Januar). 


I have given a full abſtract of this Manifeſto: For upon it did Refleions 


And, upon the grounds laid down in this Manifeſto, it will evi- 
dently appear, whether the war was a juſt one, or not. This 
declaration was much cenſured, both for the matter and for the 


ſtile. It had not the air of greatneſs, which became crowned 


heads. The Ducheſs of Orleans's pretenſions to old furniture, was 
a ſtrange riſe to a war; eſpecially when it was not alledged, that 
theſe had been demanded in the forms of law, and' that juſtice 
had been denied, which was a courſe neceſſarily to be obſerved 
in things of that nature. The judging of the ſecret intenti- 
ons of the Elector Palatine with relation to the Houſe of Bava- 
ria was abſurd. And the complaints of deſigns to bring the 
Emperor to a peace with the 74rks, that ſo he might make war on 
France, and of the Emperor's deſign to force an election of a 
King of the Romans, was the entring into the ſecrets of thoſe 
thoughts, which were only known to God. Such conjectures, 
ſo remote and uncertain, and that could not be proved, were 


a ſtrange. ground of war. If this was once admitted, all trea- 


ties of peace were vain things, and were no more to be reckon- 
ed or relied on. The reaſon given of the intention to take 
Philipsbourg, becauſe it was the propereſt place by which France 
could be invaded, was a throwing off all regards to the 
common decencies obſerved by Princes. All fortified places on 
frontiers are intended both for reſiſtance and for magazines; and 
are of both ſides con veniencies for entring into the neighbour- 
ing territory, as there is occaſion for it. So hete was a pre- 
52 le | tence 


made upon 


the great war begin, which laſted till the peace of Ryswick. ir. 
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1688 tence ſer up, of beginning à war, that puts an end to all the 
ee 007 50.350, amants iy n: 
The buſineſs of Colex was judged by the Pope, according to 
the laws of the Empire: And his ſentence was final: Nor could 
the poſtulation of the majority of the Chapter be yalid,, unleſs 
two thirds joined in it. The Cardinal was commended in the 
Manifeſto; for bis care in preſerving the peace of Europe. This 
was ridiculous to all, who knew that he had been for many 
years the great incendiary, who had betrayed the Empire, chief- 
ly in the year 1672. The charge that the Emperor's agent had 
laid on him before tlie Chapter was alſo complained of, as an 
infraction of the Amneſty ſtipulated by the PEACE of Mimeguen. 
He was not indeed to be called to an account, in order to 
be puniſhed for any thing done before that peace. But that 
did not bind up the Emperor from endeavouring to exclude him 
from ſo great a dignity, which was like to prove fatal to 
the Empire; Theſe were ſome of the cenſures that paſt on this 
| Manifeſto; which was indeed looked on, by all who had con- 
ſidered the rights of peace and the laws of war, as one of the 
molt avowed and ſolemn declarations, that ever was made, of 
the perfidiouſneſs of that Court. And it was thought to be ſome 
degrees beyond that in the year 1672, in which that King's 
glory was pretended as the chief motive of that war. For, in that, 
particulars were not reckoned up: So it might be ſuppoſed, he 
had met with affronts, which he did not think conſiſtent with 
his greatneſs to-be mentioned. But here all that could be thought 
on, even the hangings of Heidelberg, were enumerated: And 
all together amounted to this, that the King of France thought 
himſelf tied by no peace; but that, when he ſuſpected his neigh- 
bours were intending to make war upon him, be might upon 
ſuch a ſuſpicion begin a war on his part. 
Another a- This Manifeſto againſt the Emperor was followed by another 
op. againſt the Pope, writ in the form of a letter to Cardinal D'&frees, 
to be given by him to the Pope. In it, he reckoned all the par- 
tiality that the Pope had ſhewed during bis whole Pontificate, 
both againſt; France and in favour of the Houſe of Auſtria. He 
mentioned the buſineſs of the Regale; his refuſing the Bulls to 
the Biſhops nominated by him; the diſpute about the fran- 
chiſes, of which his Embaſſadors had been long in poſſeſſion; 
the denying audience, not only to his Embaſlador, but to a 
Gentleman whom he had ſent to Rome without a character, and 
With a letter writ in his own hand: In concluſion, he com- 
plained of the Pope's breaking the Canons of the Church, ia 
granting Bulls in favour of Prince Clement, and in denying juſtice 
to Cardinal Furſtemberg: For all theſe reaſons the King * 2 
5509 1 T O1VEC 
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ſolved to ſeparate the character of the Moſt Holy Father from 1688 
that of a temporal Prince: And therefore he intended to ſeize 
on Avignon, as likewiſe on Caſtro, untill the Pope ſhould ſatisfy 
= the pretenſions of the Duke of Parma. He complained of the 
3 Pope's not concurring with him in the concerns of the Church, 
for the extirpation of hereſy : In which the Pope's behaviour gave 
. great ſcandal both to the old Catholicks, and to the new con- 
verts. It alſo gave the Prince of Orange the boldneſs to go and 
invade the King of England, under the pretence of ſupporting 
the Proteſtant religion, but indeed to deſtroy the Catholick 
religion, and to overturn the Government: Upon which his emiſ- 
ſaries and the writers in Holland gave out, that the birth of the 
Prince of Wales was an impoſture. | . 
This was the firſt publick mention that was made of the im- Centres 
poſture of that birth: For the author of a book writ to that oni! . 
- purpoſe was puniſhed for it in Holland. It was ſtrange to ſee 
the diſputes about the Franchiſes made a pretence for a war: 
For certainly all ſovereign Princes can make ſuch regulations 
as they think fit in thoſe matters. If they cut Embaſladors ſhort 
in any privilege, their Embaſladors are to expect the ſame treat- 
ment from other Princes: And as long as the ſacredneſs of 
an Embaſlador's perſon, and of his family, was ſtill preſerved, 
= which was all that was a part of the law of Nations, Princes 
may certainly limit the extent of their other privileges, and may 
= refuſe any Embaſſadors, who will not ſubmit to their regulati- 
= on. The number of an Embaſlador's retinue is not a thing that 
can be well defined: But if an Embaſſador comes with an army 
about him, inſtead of a retinue, he may be denied admittance. 
And if he forces it, as Lavardin had done, it was certainly an „ 
act of hoſtility: And, inſtead of having a right to the character | 1 
of an Embaſſador, he might well be conſidered and treated as 1 
an enemy. 15 e „ 18 6 | 1 201 8 I | | 
The Pope had obſerved the Canons in rejecting Cardinal 
Furſtemburgs defective poſtulation. And, whatever might be 
brought from ancient Canons, the practice of that Chureh for 
many ages allowed of the diſpenſations that the Pope granted 
to Prince Clement. It was locked on by all people, as afftrange 
reverſe of things, to ſee the King of Hance, after all his cru- 
elty to the Proteſtants, now go to make war on the Pope; and 
on the other hand to ſee the whole Proteſtant body concurring 
to ſupport the authority of the Pope's Bulls in the buſineſs of 
Colen; and to defend the two Houſes: of Auſtria and Bavaria, 
by whom they were laid ſo low but threeſcore years before this. 
The Feuch, by the war that they had now begun, had ſent 
their troops towards Germany and the upper Rhine; and lo had 
eas PE: 9 13 rendred 
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1688 rendred their ſending an Army over to England impracticable: 
Nor could they ſend ſuch a force into the Biſhoprick of Colen, 
2s could any ways alarm the States. So that the invaſion of Ger- 
many made the deſigus that the Prince of Orange was engaged 
in both practicable and ſafe. 92777 | | 

Marſhal Marſhal Schomberg came at this time into the country of 
Schomberg Cleve. He was a German by birth: So when the perſecution 
cle. was begun in France, he deſired leave to return into his 
own Country. That was denied him. All the favour he could 
obtain, was leave to go to Portugal. And ſo cruel is the 
ſpirit of Popery, that, though he had preſerved that Kingdom 
from falling under the yoke of Caſtille, yet now that he came 
thither for refuge, the Inquiſition repreſented that matter of 
giving harbour to a heretick ſo odiouſly to the King, that he 
was forced to ſend him away. He came from thence, firſt to 
England: And then he paſſed thro Holland, where he entred 
into a particular confidence with the Prince of Orange. And 
being invited by the old Elector of Brandenburgh, he went to 
Berlin- Where he was made Governor of Pruffa, and ſet at the 
head of all the Elector's armies. The ſon treated him now with 
the ſame regard that the father had for him: And ſent him to 
Cleve, to command the troops that were ſent from the Empire 
to the defence of Coen. The Cardinal offered a neutrality to 

the Town of Colen. But they chooſe rather to accept a garri- 
fon that Schomberg ſent them: By which not only that Town 
was' fecured, but a ſtop was put to any progreſs the French could 
make, till they could get that great Town into their hands. 
By theſe means the States were ſafe on all hands for this winter: 
And this gave the Prince of Orauge great quiet in proſecuting 
his deſigns upon England. He had often faid, that he would 
never give occaſion to any of his enemies to ſay, that he had 
carried away the beſt force of the States, and had left them 
expoſed to any impreſſions that might be made on them in his 
abſence. © He had now reaſon to conclade, that he had no other 
ziſk to run in his intended expedition, but that of the ſeas and 
the weather. The ſeas were then very boiſterous: And the ſea- 
ſon of che year was ſo far ſpent, that he ſaw he was to have a 
campaign in winter. But all other things were now well fecured 
by this unexpected conduct of the French. B 
| The Dub There was a fleet now {et to ſea of about fifty ſail. Moſt of 
flect at ſea. them wert third! or fourth rates, commanded by Dutch Offi- 
erst But Herbem, as repreſenting the Prince's perſon, was to 
command in chief, as Lieutenant General Admiral. This was not 
: very eaſy to the States, nor indeed to the Prince himſelf; who 
thought it an abſurd xhing to ſet a ſtranger at the head of it 
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fleet. Nothing leſs would content Herbert. And it was ſaid, 1688 
that nothing would probably make the Eagh/h fleet come over, 
and join with the Prince, ſo much as the ſeeing one that had 
lately commanded them at the head of the Dutch fleet. There 
was a tranſport fleet hired for carrying over the Army. And 
this grew to be about five hundred veſſels: For, tho' the horſe 
and dragoons in pay were not four thouſand, yet the horſes 
for officers and voluntiers, and for artillery and baggage, 
were above ſeven thouſand. There were arms provided for 
twenty thouſand more. And, as things were thus made ready, 

The declaration that the Prince was to publiſh came to be The prince 
conſidered. A great many draughts were ſent from England Prange 
by different hands. All theſe were put in the Penſioner Fagel's : 
hands, who upon that made a long and heavy draught, found- 
ed on the grounds of the civil law, and of the law of Nati- 
ons. That was brought to me to be put in Engliſb. I faw he 
was fond of his own draught: And the Prince left that matter 
wholly to him: Vet I got it to be much ſhortned, tho' it was 
ſtill too long. It ſet forth at firſt a long recital of all the vio- 
lations of the laws of England, both with relation to religion, 
ro the civil government, and to the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
which have been all opened in the ſeries of the hiſtory. It ſer forth 
next all remedies that had been tried in a gentler way; all which had 
been ineffectual. Petitioning by the greateſt perſons, and in 
the privateſt manner, was made a crime. Endeavours were uſed 
to pack a Parliament, and to pre-ingage both the votes of the 
electors, and the votes of ſuch as upon the election ſhould be 
returned to ſit in Parliament. The writs were to be addreffed 
to unlawful officers, he were difabled by law to executè them: 

So that no legal Parliament c: d now be brought together. 
In concluſion, the reaſons of ſuſpecting the Queen's pretend- 
ed delivery were ſet forth in general terms. Upon theſe grounds 
the Prince, ſeeing how little hope was left of faeceeding in 
any other method, and being ſenſible of the rum both of the 
Proteſtant religion, and of the conſtitution f England and Ire- 
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land, that was imminent, and being earneſtly invited by men 
of all ranks, and in particular by many of the Peers, both Spi- 
ritual and Temporal, he reſolved, according to the obligation 
he lay under, both on tlie PrincelFs account, and on his own, 
to go over into Euglaus, and to fee for proper and effectual 
remedies for redreſſing ſuch growing evils in a Parliament that 
ſhould be lawfully choſen, and ſhonld fit in full freedom, ac- 
cording to the ancient cuſtom and conſtitution of England, with 
which he would concur” in all things that might tend to the 
peace and happineſs of the Nation. And he promiſed in par- 


2 ticular, 


776 
1688 


the Prince. 


by the declaration; that matter was ſtill entire. 


| Advices 
from Ezg- 
Lind, 


be diſp erſed at our landing. ee 


1 was defir-. The Prince deſired me to go along with him as his Chap- 
ed to go with 


The HISTORY of the Reign 


ticular, that he would preſerve the Church and the eſtabliſhed 


religion, and that he vould endeavour to unite all ſuch as di- 


vided from the Church to it by the beſt means that could be 
thought on, and that he would ſuffer ſuch as would live peace- 
ably to enjoy all due freedom in their conſciences, and that he 
would refer the enquiry into the Queen's delivery to a Parlia- 
ment, and acquieſce in its deciſion. This the Prince ſigned and 
ſealed on the tenth of Ober. With this the Prince ordered 
letters to be writ in his name, inviting both the ſoldiers, ſea- 
men, and others to come and join with him, in order to the 


ſecuring their religion, laws, and liberties. Another ſhort paper 
was drawn by me concerning the meaſures of obedience, juſti- 
fying the deſign, and anſwering: the objections that might be 
made to it. Of all theſe many thouſand copies were printed, to 


oy 
. 


lain, to which I very readily agreed: For, being fully ſatisfied 


in my conſcience that the undertaking was lawful and juſt, and 


baving had a conſiderable hand in adviſing the whole progreſs 
of it, I thought it would have been an unbecoming fear in me 
to have taken care of my own perſon, when the Prince was 
venturing his, and the whole was now to be put to hazard. It 
is true, I being a Kcotiſß man by birth, had reaſon to expect, 
that, if Thad fallen into the enemies hands, I ſhould have been ſent 


to Scotland, and put to the torture there. And, having this in 


proſpect, I took care to know no particulars of any one of thoſe 
who correſponded with the Prince. So that knowing nothing 
againſt any, even torture it ſelf could not have drawn from me 


that by which any perſon could be hurt. There was another 


declaration prepared for Scotlund. But I had no other fhate in 
that, but that I corrected it in ſeveral places, chiefly in that 


which related to the Church: For the Scots at the Hague, who 


were all Preſbyterians, had drawn it ſo, that, by many paſſages 
in, it, the Prince by, an implication declared in favour of Preſ- 


bytery. He did not ſee what, the conſequences of thoſe were, 
till L explained them. So he ordered them to be altered. And 
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i „As Hane) brought over. letters from the P erſons formerly 


mentioned, both inviting the Prince to come over to ſave and 
reſcue the Nation from ruin, and aſſuring him that they wrote 


that which was the uniyerſal ſenſe of all the wiſe and good men 


in the Nation: So they alſo ſent over with him a ſcheme of ad- 
vices." They adviſed his having a great Fleet, but a ſmall Army: 
They thought, it ſhonld hot exceed ſix or ſeven; thouſand men- 
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They apprehended; that an ill aſe might be made of it, if he 
ef l N brought 
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brought over too great an Army of foreigners, to infaſe in 1688 
eople a jealouſy that he deſigned a conqueſt: They adviſed SYV 
bis landing in the North, either in Burlington bay, or a little 
below Hull : Yorkſhire abounded in horſe: And the Gentry were 
generally well affected, even to zeal, for the deſign : The coun- 
try was plentiful, and the roads were good till within fifty miles 
of London. The Earl of Danby was earneſt for this, hoping to 
have had a ſhare in the whole management by the intereſt 
he believed he had in that country. It was confeſſed, that the 
weſtern counties were well affected: But it was ſaid, that the 
miſcarriage of Monmouth's invaſion, and the executions which 
followed it, had fo diſpirited them, that it could not be ex- 
pected they would be forward to join the Prince: Above all 
things they preſſed diſpatch, and all poſſible haſte: The King 
had then but eighteen ſhips riding in the Downs : But a much 
greater Fleet was almoſt ready to come out: They only wanted 
ſeamen, who came in very ſlowly. ene n 
When theſe things were laid before the Prince, he ſaid, he 
could by no means reſolve to eome over with ſo ſmall a force: 
He could not believe what they ſuggeſted, concerning the 
King's Army's being diſpoſed to come over to him: Nor did 
he reckon, ſo much as they did, on the people of the coun- 
try's coming in to him: He ſaid, he could truſt to neither of 
theſe: He could not undertake ſo great a deſign, the miſcar- 
riage of which would be the ruin both of England and Holland, 
without ſuch a force, as he had reaſon to believe would be ſu- 
perior to the King's own, tho' his whole Army ſhould ſtick to 
him. Some propoſed, that the Prince would divide his force, 
and land himſelf with the greateſt part in the North, and ſend 
a detachment to the Weſt under Marſhal Schomberg. They 
preſſed the Prince very earneſtly to bring him over with him, 
both becauſe of the great reputation he was in, and becauſe 
they thought it was a ſecurity to the Prince's perſon, and to 
the whole deſign, to have another General with him, to whom 
all would ſubmit in caſe of any diſmal accident: For it ſeemed: 
too much to have all depend on a ſingle life: And they thought 
that would be the ſafer, if their enemies ſaw another — 5 18 
capable of the command, in cafe they ſhould have a defign up- 
on the Prince's perſon. With this the Prince complied eaſily, 
and obtained the Elector's conſent to carry him over with him. 
But he rejected the motion of dividing his Fleet and Army. 
He ſaid, ſuch a divided force might be fatal: For if the King 
ſhould ſend his chief ſtrength againſt the detachment, and have 
the advantage, it might loſe the whole buſineſs; ſince a miſ- 
fortune in any one part might be the tuin of the whole. 
1 | 9 M f When 
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778 be HISTORY gf the Reign 
1688 _ When: theſe advices yere, propoled to Herbert, and the Other 
SY ſeamen, they oppoled the landing in the North vehemently. 
They ſaid, no ſeamen had heen conſulted in that: The North 
coalt was not fit for a Fleet to ride ig in an Eaſt wind, which it 
was to be expected in winter might blow fo freſh that it would 
not be 14 fo preſerve the Fleet: And if the Fleet was left 
there, the Channel vas open for ſuch farces as might be ſent 
from France: The Channel vas the ſafer ſea for the Fleet to 
ride in, as well as to cut off the aſſiſtanee from France. Vet 
the advices for this were fo poſitive, and fo often repeated from 
I England, that the Prince was reſolved; to have ſplit the matter 
5 and to have landed in the North, and then to have ſent the 
Fleet to lie in the Channel. 52 
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Artifices to The Prince continued ſtill to cover his deſign, and to look 
Fkt. ede towards Calen. He ordered a review of his Army, and an en- 
| campment for two months at Maeguen. A train of artillery 
| | as alſo f ordered. By theſe orders the Officers ſaw a neceſſity 
* of furniſhing themſelves for ſo long a time. The main point 
= remained, how, money ſhould be found for ſo chargeable an ex- 
edition. The French Embaſſador had; his eye upon this; and 
reckoned that, whenſoever any thing relating te it ſhould be 
3 _ moved, it would be then eaſy; to raiſe an oppoſition, or at 
| leaſt, to create 2 delay. But Fage/'s great foreſight did prevent 
this. In the July before, itwagrepreſentedto the States, that now 
by reaſon of. the neighbourhood of Colen, and the war that was 
like to riſe, there, it was neceſſary, to repair their places, both 
on the Rhine and the el, which were in a very bad conditi- 
on. This was agreed to: And the charge was eſtimated at four 
millions of Guilders. So the States created a fund for the in- 
tereſt of that money, and ordered; it to be taken up by a loan. 
It, was all brought in in fout days, About the end of Septem- 
ber a, meſlage way delivered to the States. from the Elector of 


N of Cleve, and to ſecure: the States from all danger on 
that ſide for this winter. TI 
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Holland: And, as he had a vehemence as well as a tenderneſs in 1688 
ſpeaking, he convinced them evidently, that both their religi- SV 
on and their country were in ſack imminent danger, that no- 
thing but this expedition could ſave them: They ſaw the per- 
ſecution in France: And in that they might ſee what was to be 
expected from that religion: They faw the violence with which 

the King of England was driving matters in his country, which 

if not ſtopped would foon prevail. He ſent them thus full 

of zeal, to diſpoſe the people to a hearty approbation and con- 
currence in this deſign. The Miniſters in Holland are ſo watch- 
ed over by the States, that they have ho more authority when 
they meet in a body, in a Synod or in a Claſſis „ than the 
States think. fit to allow them. But I was never in any place, 
where 1 thought the Clergy had generally ſo much credit with 
the people, as they have there: And they employed it all up- 

on this occaſion very diligently, and to good purpoſe. Thoſe 
who Wed 16 rezstd to feligtöt, Jes 0 wa Vegan in che 
Empire by the French. And the publication of the alliance be- 

rween France and England by the French Embaſfador, made them 
conclude that England would join with France. They reckon- 

ed, they could not ſtand before ſuch an united force, and that 

therefore it was neceſſary to take gland out of the hands of 

z Prince, who was ſuch a firm ally to France. All the Engi/h 

that lived i Holland, eſpecially the merchants that were ſer- 

tled in Amſterdum, where the oppoſitiba was like to be ſtrong- 
eſt, had ſucl poſitive advices'of the diſpoſition that the Nation, 

and even the Army were in; that, as this undertaking was con- 
ſidered as the only probable means of their preſervation, it ſeem- 
ed ſo well concerted, that little doubt was made of ſucceſs, ex- 
cept what arofe from the ſeafon; which was not only far ſpent, 
but the winds were both ſo contrary and fo ſtormy for many 
weeks, that a forcible ſtop ſeemed put to it by the hand of | 
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Herbert wert to ſea with 


Hogue a melanchioly' elke Her 
leer was neither fo ſtfong, 
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of the Reign 

1688 , All the Enghſh, that were ſcattered about the Provinces, or 
in Germany, came to the Hague. Among theſe there was one 

ous motions Milaman, who, from being an agitator in Cromwel's Army, had 

ache flu heen a conſtant meddler on all occaſions in every thing that 
looked like ſedition, and ſeemed. inclined to oppoſe every thing 

that was uppermoſt. He brought his uſual ill humour along 

with him, having a peculiar talent in poſſeſſing others by a 

ſort of contagion with jealouſy and diſcontent. To theſe the 

Prince ordered his declaration to be ſhewed. Vildman took 

Aer ee to it, with which he poſſeſſed many to ſuch a 

degree, . that they began to ſay, they would not engage upon 

thoſe grounds. Mildman had drawn one, in which he had 

laid down a ſcheme of the government of England, and then 

had ſet forth many particulars in which it had been violated, 

carrying theſe 2 great way into King Charles's reign ; all which 

he ſupported by many authorities from law books. He obje&- 

ed to the Prince's inſiſting ſo much on the Diſpenſing Power, 


and on what had been done to the Biſhops. ' He ſaid, there 


* 


diſtance from one another, ſtudied to make the Prince declare 
againſt thoſe grievances, in which many of them were con- 
cerned, and which ſome. among them had promoted. The 
Eearl of "Macclesfield, with the Lord Mordaunt, and many others, 
joined with him in this. But the Earl of Shrewsbury, toge- 

ther with $:dney, Ruſſel, and ſome others, were as 3 in 
their opinion, that the Prince ought not to look ſo far back 

2 into King Charles's reign: This would diſguſt many of the 

_ Nobility and Gentry, and almoſt all the Clergy : So they thought 

tlie declaration was to be ſo conceived, as to draw in the body 
of the whole Nation: They were all alarmed with the Difpen- 
ſing Power; And it would ſeem very ſtrange to fee an invaſi 
on, in which this was not ſet out as the main ground of it: i 
* man could diſtinguiſh between the diſpenſing with a 5 ; 
9292 . =: cial 
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enter into a diſcuſſion of the law and government of England: 


with ſome amendments. 


guen were put on board in the Zuyder ſea, where they lay above e 
ten days. before they could get out of the Texe/. Never was 
ſo great a deſign executed in ſo ſhort a time. A tranſport fleet of 


that we were amazed at the diſpatch. It is true, ſome things 


ſtantly at the Hague, giving all neceſſary orders, with fo little a 
' Noiſe that nothing broke out all that while, Even in leſſer mat- 


diſcourſe, I ſaid, that if we got ſafe to England, I made no great 


of King JAMESIL © 781 
cial a& in a particular caſe, and a total diſpenſing with laws to 1688 
ſecure the Nation and the Religion: The ill deſigns of the Court 
as well as the affections of the Nation, had appeared ſo evident- 
ly in the Biſhops trial, that if no notice was taken of it, it would 
be made uſe of to poſleſs all people with an opinion of the 
Prince's ill will to them. Rel ſaid, that any reflections made 
on King Charles's reign would not only carry over all the high 
Church party, but all the Army, entirely to the King. Wild- 


man's declaration was much objected to. The Prince could not 


That was to be left to the Parliament: The Prince could 
only ſet forth the preſent and publick grievances, as they were 
tranſmitted to him by thoſe upon whoſe invitation he was go- 
ing over. This was not without ſome difficulty overcome, by 
altering ſome few expreſſions in the firſt draught, and leaving 
out ſome circumſtances. So the declaration was printed over again, 


In the beginning of Ofober the troops marched from Mine- The Army 


five hundred veſſels was hired in three days time. All things, "Wi 
as ſoon as they were ordered, were got to be ſo quickly ready, 


were wanting, and ſome things had been forgot. But when the 1 2 11 
greatneſs of the equipage was conſidered, together with the ſe- —_ 


crecy with which it was to be conducted till the whole defign Li 


was to be avowed, it ſeemed much more ſtrange that ſo little I 1 
was wanting, or that ſo few things had been forgot. Benthink, —_ 
Dykoelt, Herbert, and Van Hulſi, were for two months con- 1 


ters favourable circumſtances concurred to cover the deſign. _ 
Benthink uſed to be conſtantly with the Prince, being the per- 1 
ſon that was moſt entirely truſted and conſtantly employed by . 
him: So that his abſence from him, being ſo extraordinary a 
thing, might have given ſome umbrage. But all the ſummer 

his Lady was ſo very ill, that ſhe was looked on every day as 

one that could not live three days to an end: So that this was 

2 very juſt excuſe for his attendance at the Haguaie. 
| I waited on the Princeſs a few days before we left the Hague. The pin. 
She ſeemed to have a great load on her ſpirits, but to have of tige“ 
no ſcruple as to the lawfulneſs of the deſign. After much other 


doubt of our ſucceſs in all other things. I only begged her 
5 9 N HE puäardon 
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1688 pardon to tell her, that if there ſhould happen to be at any 

time any disjointing between the Prince and her, that would 
ruin all, She anſwered me, that I needed fear no ſuch thing: 
If any perſon ſhould attempt that, ſhe would treat them ſo, as 
ro diſcourage all others from venturing on it for the future. 
She was very ſolemn and ferious, and prayed God earneſtly to 
bleſs and direct us. Ih 

The Prince On the ſixteenth of October O. F. the wind that had ſtood 

took leave ſo Jong in the Weſt, came into the Eaſt. So orders were ſent 


of the States. b 1 ; v 
to all to haſte ro Helvoei-Sluys. That morning the Prince went 


into the aſſembly of the States General, to take leave of them. 

He ſaid to them, he was extream ſenſible of the kindneſs they 

had all ſhewed him upon many occaſions: He took God to wit- 

neſs, he had ſerved them faithfully, ever fince they had truſted 

him with the government, and that he had never any end before 

his eyes but the good of the country: He had purſued it al- 

ways: And if at any time he erred in his judgment, yet his 

heart was ever ſet on procuring: their ſafety and proſperity. 
He took God to witneſs, he went to England with no other in- 
tentions, but thoſe he had ſet out in his declaration: He did 

not know how God might diſpoſe of him: To his providence 

he committed himſelf: Whatſoever might become of him, he 
committed to them the care of their country, and recommend- 

ed the Princeſs to them in a moſt particular manner: He aſ- 

ſured them, ſhe loved their country perfectly, and equally with 

her own: He hoped, that whatever might happen to him, 

they would ſtill protect her, and uſe her as ſhe well deſerved: 

And ſo he took leave. It was a ſad, but a kind parting. Some 

of every Province offered at an anſwer to what the Prince had 

faid : But they all melted into tears and paſſion : So that their 
ſpeeches were much broken, very ſhort, and extream tender. 

Only the Prince himſelf continued firm in his uſual gravity and 
phlegm. When he came to Helvoer-Sluys, the tranſport fleet 

had conſumed ſo much of their proviſions, that three days of 

the good wind were loſt, before all were ſupplied anew. 

Wefailed At laſt, on the nineteenth of OHober, the Prince went aboard, 
out ofth® and the Whole Fleet failed out that night. But the next day the 
wind turned into the North, and ſettled in the North-Weſt. 

At night a great Rorm roſe. We wrought againſt it all that 
night, and the next day. But it was in vain to ſtruggle any 
longer. And ſo vaſt a Fleet run no ſmall hazard, being obliged 
to keep together, and yet not to come too near one another. 

On the twenty firſt in the afternbon the ſignal was given to go 

ia again: And on the twenty ſecond the far 1 5 

1 into port. Many ſhips were at firſt wanting, and were 2 * 
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of King JAMES II. 


ed. to be loſt. But after a few days all came in. There was 1688 
not one ſhip loſt; nor fo much as any one man, except one that g 
was blown from the ſhrouds into the ſea. Some ſhips were ſo forced back, 
ſhattered, that as ſoon as they came in, and all was taken out 
of them, they immediately ſunk down. Only five hundred horſes 
died for want of air. Men are upon ſuch occaſions apt to flat- 
ter themſelves upon the points of providence. In France and 
England, as it was believed that our loſs was much preater than 
it proved to be, ſo they triumphed not a little, as if God had 
fought againſt us, and defeated the whole deſign. We on our 
part, who found our ſelves delivered out of ſo great a ſtorm and 
ſo vaſt a danger, looked on it as a mark of God's great care 
of us, who, tho' he had not changed the courſe of the winds 
and ſeas in our favour, yet had preſerved us while we were in 
ſuch apparent danger, beyond what could have been imagined. 
The States were not at all diſcouraged with this hard beginning, 
but gave the neceſſary orders for ſupplying us with every thing 
that we needed. The Princeſs behaved herſelf at the Hague ſuit- 
ably to what was expected from her. She ordered prayers four 
times a day, and aſſiſted at them with great devotion. She ſpoke 
to no body of affairs, but was calm and filent. The States or- 
dered ſome of their body to give her an account of all their 
proceedings, She indeed anſwered little: But in that little ſhe 
gave them cauſe often to admire her judgmear. Z 

In England the Court faw now, that it was in vain to diſ- Confultati- 
ſemble or diſguiſe their fears any more. Great conſultations were la. 
held there. The Earl of Meliore and all the Papiſts, -propoſ- 
ed the ſeizing on all ſuſpected perſons, and the ſending them 
to Poriſmonth. The Earl of Sunderland oppoſed this vehement- 
ly. He ſaid, it would not be poſſible to ſeize on many at the 
ſame time: And the ſeizing on a few would alarm all the reſt: 
It would drive them in to the Prince, and furniſh them with a 
pretence for it: He propoſed rather, that the King would do 
ſuch popular things, as might give ſome content, and lay that 
fermentation with which the Nation was then, as it were, di- 
ſtracted. This was at that time complied with: Bat all the 
as One that was in the King's counſels only to betray them; that 
bad before diverted the offer of aſſiſtance from Hanca, and now 
the ſecuring thoſe who were the moſt likely to join andaffift the 
Printe. By their imporrunities the King was at laſt ſo prevail 
ed on; chat he turned him out ef all bis plsces:: And Lond 
Preſton was made Secretary of State. The Fleer vas nom put aut, 
and was ſo ſtrong, that, if they had met the Dutch Fleet, pro- 
bablyichey would have een too Hard for them eſpeciaſly con- 
N 1 : + ſidering 
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1688 ſidering the great tranſport fleet that they were to cover. All 


the forces that were in Scotland were ordered into Eugland. And 


that Kingdom was left in the hands of their Militia: Several 
Regiments came likewiſe from Ireland. So that the King's Ar- 


my was then about thirty thouſand ſtrong. But, in order to lay the 
heat that was raiſed in the Nation, the King ſent for the Bi- 
ſhops; and ſet out the injuſtice of this unnatural invaſion that 
the Prince was deſigning: He aſſured them of his affections to 


the Church of England; and proteſted, he had never intended 


to carry things further than to an equal liberty of conſcience: 
He deſired, they would declare their abhorrence of this invaſi- 
on, and that they would offer him their advice, what was fit 


for him to do. They declined the point of abhorrence, and ad- 


viſed the preſent ſummoning a Parliament; and that in the 
mean while the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion might be broken, the pro- 
ceedings againſt the Biſnop of London and Magdalen College 


might be reverſed, and that the law might be again put in 


its channel. This they delivered with great gravity, and with 
a courage that recommended them to the whole Nation. There 
was an order ſent them from the King afterwards, requiring 
them to compoſe an office for the preſent occaſion. The prayers 
were ſo well drawn, that even thoſe who wiſhed for the Prince might 


have joined in them. The Church party did now ſhew their 


approbation of the Prince's expedition in ſuch terms, that ma- 


ny were ſurprized at it, both then, and fince that time. They 
ſpoke openly in favour of it. They expreſſed their grief to ſee 


8 


Fleet were bloyn back, it was countermanded; which , plainly 


the wind ſo croſs. They wiſhed for an Eaſt wind, which on 
that occaſion was called the Proteſtant wind. They ſpoke with 
great ſcorn of all that the Court was then doing to regain the 
hearts of the Nation. And indeed the proceedings of the Court 
that way were ſo cold, and ſo forced, that few were like to be 
deceived by them, but thoſe who had a mind to be deceived. 
The writs for a Parliament were often ordered to be made rea- 
dy for the Seal, and were as often ſtopt. Some were ſealed, and 
given ont: But they were quickly called in again. The old 
Charters were ordered to be reſtored again. Jefferres himſelf 
carried back the Charter of the City of London, and put on 
the appearances of joy and heartineſs when he gave it to them. 
All men ſaw thro' that affectation: For he had raiſed himſelf 
chiefſy upon the adviſing, or promoting, that matter of the ſur- 


tender, and the forfeiture of the Charters. An order was allo 


ſent to the Biſhop of Wincheſter, to put the Preſident of Mag- 
Aalen College again in poſſeſſion. Vet, that order not being 
executed when the news was brought that the Prince and his 
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ſhewed what it was that drove the Coutt into ſo much compli- 1688 
ance, and how long it was like laſtt +2501 200.07 111 WW 
The matter of the greateſt concern, and that could not beProots 
dropt, but was to be ſupported, was tlie birth of the Prince offi of 
Males. And therefore the Court thought it neceſſar et 
an after game, to offer ſome fatisfaction in that point. So a = 
great meeting was called; not only of all the Privy Counſel- 

lors and Judges, but of all the Nobility then in Town! To 


theſe the King complained of the great injury that vas done 


both him and the Queen by the Prince of Orange, vho ac- 
uſed them-of fo black an impoſture: He ſaid, he believed there 
were few Princes then ahve, ho had been born iti the pre- 
ſence of more witneſſes than were at his ſon's birth: He had 
therefore called them tögether, that they might hear the proof 
of that matter. It was firſt proved, that the Queen was deli- 
vered abed, while many were in the room; and that they ſaw 
the child ſoon after he was taken from the Queen by the mid- 
wife. But in this the midwife was the ſingle witneſs; fot none 
of the Ladies had felt the child in the Queen's belly. The 
Counteſs of Hmderland did indeed depoſe, that the Queen cal- 
led to her to give her her hand, that ſhe might ſeel how the 
child lay, to which ſhe added, which I did; but did not ſay, 
whether ſhe felt the child, or not: And the told the Ducheſs of 
Hamilion, from whom 1 had it, that when ſhe put her hand 
into the bed, the Queen held it, and let it go no lower than 


her breaſts. So that really ſhe felt nothing. And this depo- 


ſition, brought to make a ſhew, was an evidence againſt the 
matter, rather than for it; and was a violent preſumption of 
an impoſture, and of an artifice to cover it. Many Ladies de- 
poſed, that they had often ſeen the marks of milk on the Queen's 
linen, near her breaſts. Two or three depoſed, that they ſaw 
it running out at the nipple. All theſe depoſed, tllat they faw 
milk before the pretended delivery. But none -of them depoſed 
concerning milk after the delivery, tho' nature ſends it then in 
greater abundance: And the Queen had it always in ſuch a plen- 
ty, that ſome weeks paſſed after her delivery, before ſhe was 
quite freed from it. The Ladies did not name the time in which 
they faw the milk, except one, who-named the month of May. 
Bur, if the particulars mentioned before, that happen'd on Eaſter 
Monday, ate reflected on, and if it appears probable by theſe 
that the Queen miſcarried at that time; then all that rhe Ladies 
mentioned of milk in her breaſts, particularly ſhe that fixed it 
to the month ef May, might have followed upon that miſcar- 
riage, and be no proof concerning the late birth. Mrs. Pierce, 
the landreſs, depoſed that ffie took linen from the Queen's body 


| » I 4 s 


1688 once, whigh. carried the marks of a, delivery, But ſhe ſpoke 
only to one time. That was a; main circumſtance. And, if it 
bad beenstrue, it muſt have been often done, and was capa- 
e ge Ne, of a more copious proof, ſince there is occaſion for ſuch 

e looked on, and well conſidered! The Lady 
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credit, could have: withſtood it. The Prince told them, the ſea- 
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1688 


ſon was now ſo far ſpent, that the loſing of more time was the loſing 9 


the whole deſign: Fleets might lie long in vie of one another, 
before it could be poſſible for them to come to an en gagement, 
tho' both ſides equally deſired it; but much longer, if any one 
of them avoided it: It was not poſſible to keep the Army, eſpe- 
cially the horſe, long at ſea: And it was no eaſy matter to take 
them all out, and to ſhip them again: After the wind had ſtood 
ſo long in the Weſt, there was reaſon to hope it would turn to 
the Eaſt: And when that ſhould come, no time was to be loſt: 
For it would ſometimes blow ſo freſn in a few: days as to freeze 
up the river; ſo that it would not be poſſible to get out all the 
winter long. With theſe things he rather ſilenced than quiet- 
ed them. All this while the men of war were ſtill riding at 
ſea, it being a continued ſtorm for ſome weeks. The Prince 
ſent out ſeveral advice boats with orders to them t6 come in; 
But they could not come up to them. On the twenty ſeventh 
of October there was for ſix hours together a moſt dreadful ſtorm: 
So that there were few among us, that did not conclude, that 
the beft part of the Fleet, and by conſequence' that the whole 
deſign, was loſt. Many, that have paſt for Heroes, yet ſhew- 
ed then the agonies of fear in their looks, and whole deport- 


ment. The Prince ſtill retained his uſual calmneſs, and the 


ſame tranquillity of ſpirit, that l had obſerved in him in his happieſt 
days. On the twenty eighth it calmed a little, and our Fleet came all 
in, to our great joy. The radder of one third rate was broken: And 
that was all the hurt that the ſtorm had done. At laſt the much long- 
ed for Eaſt wind came. And ſo hard a thing it was to ſet ſo vaſt a body 


in motion, that two days of this wind were loſt before all could be 


quite ready. 


On the firſt of November O. H. we failed out with the even- we circa 
ing tide; but made little way that night, that ſo our Fleet might pay 
come out, and move in order. We tried next day till noon, cond time. 


if it was poſſible to fail Northward: But the wind was ſo ſtrong; 


and full in the Eaſt, that we could not move that way. About 
noon the ſignal was given to ſteer Weſtward. This wind not 


only diverted us from that unhappy courſe, but i: kept the 


Engliſh Fleet in the river: So that it was not poſſible for them 


to come out, tho they were come down as far as to the Gun- 


* 1818 n 


fleet. By this means we had the ſea open to us, with à fair * 


wind, and a ſafe navigation. On the third we paſt' between 


Dover and Calais, and before night came in ſight of the iſſe 
of Migbt. The next day being the day in which the Prince 
was both born and married, he fancied, if he could land that 
day, it would look auſpicious to the Army, and animate the 


- ſoldiers: 
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ug Ganpowder -Trealon; day, our landing that day might 
have a' good effect on the minds of the Engliſh Nation, were 
better pleaſed to ſee that we could land no ſooner. Torbay. was 
thought the beſt: place for our gteat Fleet to lie in: And it 
was reſolved. to land the Army, where it could be beſt done 
near it; teckoging, that being at ſuch a diſtance from London, 
we could provide our ſelves with horſes, and put every thing 
in order beſort the King could march his Army towards us, 
2nd that we ſhould lie ſome time at Exeter for the refreſhing 
our men. I was in the ſhip, with the Prince's other domeſticks, 
that went in the van of the whole Flecg. At hoon on the fourth 
Nuſſel came on board us with the beſt of all the Eugliſb pilots 
that they had brought over. He gave him the ſteering of the © 
ſhip; and ordetd him to be fare to fail ſo, that next morning 
we ſhould be ſhort of Darmoub. For it was intended that ſome 
of the ſhips ſhould land there, and that the reſt ſhould ſail in- 
to Torbay. ' The pilot thought, be could not be miſtaken in 
meaſuring our courſe; and believed that he certainly kept with- 
in orders, till the morning ſhewed ug we were paſt 7orbay and 
Nariumb. Thel wind, tho it had abated much of its firſt vio- 
lence; yet was ſtill full in che Eaſt: So now it ſeemed neceſ- 
for us to fail on to Plymouth, which muſt have engag- 
m in 4 long and tedions campaign in winter, thro' a 
very ib County. Nor vere we ſure to be received at Plymouth. 
The Earl of Bath, who was Governor, had ſent by Nuſſel a pro- 
miſe td the Prince to come and join him: Vet it was not like- 
ly, that he would be fo forward as to receive us at our firſt 
coming. The delays he made afterwards, pretending that he 


was managing the garriſon, whereas he was indeed ſtaying till 


be ſaw how the matter was like to be decided; ſhewed us how 


But while 


 " fatal. it had proved, if we had been forced to fail on to Phymoub. 

Raſed was in no ſmall diforder, after he ſaw the pi- 
lors-error, (upon which he bid me go to my prayers, for all 
was loſt,) and as he was ordering the boat to be cleared to go 
aboard the Prince, on a ſudden to all our wonder it calmed a 
little. And then the wind turned iuto the South: And a ſoft and 
happy gale of vindb carried in the whole Fleet in four hours time 


We landed into Tarbay. Immediately as many landed as conveniently could. 
« Torby. Ag ſoon as the Prince and Marſhal Schomberg got to ſhore, they 


were ſurniſhed with ſuch horſes as the village of Broxholme could 
Affofd; and rode up to view the grounds which they found as 


convenient as conld be imagined for the foot in that ſeaſon. 


It was mot a cold night: Other wiſe the ſoldiers, who had been 
kept wanm aboard, might have ſuffered much by it. As ſoon 
.£19iblot-.. * | 


as 
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I would not now believe predeſtination. I told him, I would ne- 
ver forget that providence of God, which had appeared ſo ſig- 
nally on this occaſion. He was cheerfuller than ordinary. Yet 
he returned ſoon to his uſual gravity. The Prince ſent for all 
the fiſhermen of the place; and aſked them, which was the pro- 
pereſt place for landing his horſe, which all apprehended would 
be a tedious buſineſs, and might hold ſome days. But next 
morning he was ſhewed a place, a quarter of a mile below the 
village, where the ſhips could be brought very near the land, 
againſt a good ſhore, and the horſes would not be put to ſwim 


above twenty yards. This proved to be ſo happy for our land- 


ing, tho* we came to it by meer accident, that, if we had or- 
dered the whole Iſland round to be ſounded, we could not have 
found a properer place for it. There was a dead calm all that 


morning: And in three hour's time all our horſe were landed, with 


as much baggage as was neceſſary till we got to Exeter. The 
artillery and heavy baggage were left aboard, and ordered to 
Topſham the ſea-port to Exeter. All that belonged to us was 
ſo ſoon and ſo happily landed, that by the next day at noon 
we were in full march, and marched four miles that night. 
We had from thence twenty miles to Exeter: And we reſolved 
to make haſte thither. But, as we were now happily landed, 
and marching, we ſaw new and unthought of characters of a 


favourable providence of God watching over us. We had no 


ſooner got thus diſengaged from our Fleet, than a new and 
great ſtorm blew from the Weſt; from which our Fleet, being 
covered by the land, could receive no prejudice: But the King's 
Fleet had got out as the wind calmed, and in purſuit of us 
was come as far as the iſle of Might, when this contrary wind 
turned upon them. They tried what they could to purſue us: 
But they were ſo ſhattered by ſome days of this ſtorm, chat they 
were forced to go into Poriſmouth, and were no more fit for 
ſervice that year. This was a greater happineſs than we were 
then aware of: For the Lord Dartmouth aſſured me ſome time 
after, that, whatever ſtories we had heard and believed, either 
of Officers or ſeamen, he was confident they would all have 
fought very heartily. But now, by the immediate hand of hea- 
ven, ve were maſters of the ſea without a blow. I never found 
a diſpoſition to ſuperſtition in my temper: I was rather inclined 
to be philoſophical upon all occaſions. Yer I muſt confeſs, that 
this ſtrange ordering of the winds*and ſeaſons, juſt to change 
as our affairs required it, could not but make deep im preſſions 


* 


. 
. 


789 
as 1 landed, I made what haſte I could to the place where the 1683 
Prince was; who took me heartily by the hand, and aſked me, i 


on me, as welt as on all that obſerved it. Thoſe tamous verſes 
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1688 of Claudian ſeemed to be more applicable to the Prince, than to 


* 


» * 


him they were made on: 


O nimium dilefte Deo, cui militat ether, 
Et conjurati veniunt ad claſſica venti / 
Heaven's favourite, for whom the ſkies do fight, 
And all the winds conſpire to guide thee right! 


The Prince made haſte to Exeter, where he ſtaid ten days, 
both for refreſhing his troops, and for giving the Country time 
to ſhew their affections. Both the Clergy and Magiſtrates of Exeter 
were very fearful, and very backward. The Biſhop and the 
Dean ran away. And the Clergy ſtood off, tho' they were ſent 
for, and yery gently ſpoke to by the Prince. The truth was, 
the doctrines of Paſſive Obedience and Non-reliſtance had been 
carried ſo far, and preached ſo much, that Clergymen either 
could not all on the ſudden get out of that entanglement, into 
which they had by long thinking and ſpeaking all one way in- 
volved themſelves, or they were aſhamed to make ſo quick a 


| turn. Yet care was taken to prote& them and their houſes 
| every where: So that no ſort of violence nor rudeneſs was of- 
| fered to any of them. The Prince gave me full authority to 
| do this: And I took ſo particular a care of it, that we heard 
| of no complaints. The Army was kept under ſuch an exa& 


diſcipline, that every. thing, was paid for where it was demand- 
ed; tho' the ſoldiers were contented with ſuch moderate enter- 
tainment, that the people generally aſked but little for what 
they did eat. We ſtaid a week at Exeter, before any of the Gen- 
tlemen of the country about came in to the Prince. Every day 
ſome perſons of condition came from other parts. The firſt were 
the Lord. Colchefter the eldeſt ſon of the Earl of Rivers, and 


the Lord I harton, Mr. Ruſſel the Lord Ruſſel's brother, and the 


* 


of 


Earl of Abingtonmn. WE 8 
. The King came down to Salisbury, and ſent his troops twen- 
0 come ty miles, further. Of theſe, three Regiments of horſe and dra- 
Pines e goons were drawn on by their Officers, the Lord Cornbury and 

Coll. Langſton, on deſign to come over to the Prince. Advice 

was ſent to the Prince of this. But becauſe theſe Officers were 

por ſure of their ſubalterns, the Prince ordered a body of his 
men to advance, and aſſiſt them in caſe any reſiſtance was made. 

They were within twenty miles of Exeter, and within two miles 

of the body that the, Prince had ſent. to join them, when 4 

whi pe fan about among them that they were bettayed. Lord 

Gunter had not the preſence. of mind that ſo critical a thing 

. IF gulte 9. 80 they fell in contuſion, and many r ode back, Let 
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of King AME S II. 791 
one Regiment came over in a body, and with them about a 1688 
hundred of the other two. This gave us great courage; and WY 
ſhewed us, that we had not been deceived in what was rold us 
of the inclinations of the King's Army. Yet, on the other hand, 
thoſe who ſtudied to ſupport the King's ſpirit by flatteries told 
him, that in this be ſaw that he might truſt his Army, fince 
theſe who intended to carry over thoſe Regiments, were forced 
to manape it with ſo much artifice, and durſt not diſcover their 
deſign either to Officers or ſoldiers; and that, as ſoon as they 
perceived it, the greater part of them had turned back. The 
King wanted ſupport: For his ſpirits ſunk extreamly. His blood 
was in ſuch fermentation, that he was bleeding mnch at the 
noſe, which returned oft upon him every day. He ſent many 
ſpies over to us. They all took his money, and came and join- 
ed themſelves to the Prince, none of them returning to him. 
So that he had no intelligence brought him of what the Prince 
was doing, but what common reports brought him, which mag- 
nified our numbers, and made him think we were coming near 
him, while we were ſtill at Exeter. He heard that the City of 
London was very unquiet. News were brought him, that the 
Earls of Devonſhire and Danby, and the Lord Lumley, were draw- 
ing great bodies together, and that both Tork and Newcaſile had 
declared for the Prince. The Lord Delamere had raiſed a Re- 
giment in Cheſhire. And the body of the Nation did every 
where diſcover their inclinations for the Prince ſo evidently ; 
that the King ſaw he had nothing to truſt to, but his Army. 
And the ill diſpoſition among them was ſo apparent, that he 
reckoned he could not depend on them. So that he loſt both 
heart and head at once, But that which gave him the laſt and 
moſt confounding ſtroke was, that the Lord Churchill and the 
Duke of Grafton left him, and came and joined the Prince at 
Axminſter, twenty miles on that fide of Exeter. After this he 
could not know on whom he could depend. 'The Duke of 
Grafton was one of King Charles's ſons by the Ducheſs of Cleve- 
land. He had been ſome time at ſea, and was a gallant but rough 
man. He had more ſpirit than any one of the King's ſons. He 
madean anſwer to the King about this time, that was much talked 
of. The King took notice of ſomewhat in his behaviour that 
looked factious: And he ſaid, he was ſure he could not pretend 
to act. upon principles of conſcience; for he had been fo ill 
bred, that as he knew little of religion ſo he regarded it leſs. 
But he anſwered the King, that, tho' he had little conſcience, 
yet he was of a- party that had conſcience. Soon after that, 
Prince George, the Duke of Ormond, and the Lord Drumlane- 
rick the Duke of Qucensbur)'s eldeſt ſon, left him, and came over 
Ws i e 
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1688 to the Prince, and joined him, when he was come as far as the Earl 
of Briſtols houſe at Sherburn. When the news came to Lon- 
don, the Princeſs was fo ſtruck with the apprehenſions of the 
King's diſpleaſure, and of the ill effects that it might have, that 
ſhe ſaid tothe Lady Churchill, that ſhe conld not bear the thoughts 
of it, and would leap out at window rather than venture on 
it. The Biſhop of London was then lodged very ſecretly in 
Suffolk ftreet. So the Lady Churchill, who knew where he was, 
went to him, and concerted with him the method of the Prin- 
ceſs's withdrawing from the Court. The Princeſs went ſooner 
to bed than ordinary. And about midnight ſhe went down a 
backſtairs from her cloſer, attended only by the Lady Churchill, 
in ſuch haſte that they carried nothing with them. They were 
waited for by the Biſhop of London, who carried them to the 
Earl of Dorſers, whoſe Lady furniſhed them with every thing. 
And ſo they went Northward, as far as Northampton; where 
that Earl attended on them with all reſpe&, and quickly brought 
a body of horſe to ſerve for a guard to the Princeſs. And in 
a little while a ſmall Army was formed about her, who choſe 
to be commanded by the Biſhop of London; of which he too 

eaſily accepted. _ LITE DIE: 138 
Theſe things put the King in an unexpreſſible confuſion. He 
ſaw himſelf now forſaken, not only by thoſe whom he had 
truſted and favoured moſt, but even by his own children. And 
the Army was in ſuch diſtraction, that there was not any one 
body that ſeemed entirely united and firm to him. A 
fooliſh ballad was made at that time, treating the Papiſts, and 
chiefly the Vriſh, in a very ridiculous manner, which had a bur- 
den, ſaid to be 7r:ſh words, lero lero lilibulero, that made an im- 
preſſion on the Army, that cannot be well imagined by thoſe 
who ſaw it not. The whole Army, and at laſt all people both 
in city and country, were ſinging it perpetually. And perhaps 

never had ſo ſlight a thing ſo great an effect, 

An Aſſoeia- While the Prince ſtaid at Exeter, the rabble of the people 
thoſe wos came in to him in ok numbers. So that he could have raiſed 
cametothe many Regiments of foot, if there had been any occaſion for 
them. But what he underſtood of the temper the King's Army 
was in; made him judge it was not neceſſary to arm greater 
numbers. After he had ſtaid eight days at Exeter, Sermour came 
in with ſeveral other Gentlemen of quality and eſtate. As ſoon 
25 he had been with the Prince, he ſent to ſeek for me. When 
I came to him, he aſked me, why we had not an Aſſociation 
ſigned by all that came to us, ſince, till we had that done, we 
were as à rope of ſand: Men might leave us when they pleaſed, 
aud we had them under no tie: Whereas, if they figned an Aſſo- 
8 > ciation, 
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And it had as great an effect. lt ſet forth the deſperate de- 


ciation, they would reckon themſelves bound to ſtick to us. I 1688 
anſwered, it was becauſe we had not a man of his authority and WWW 
credit to offer and ſupport ſuch an advice. I werit from him 
to the Prince, who approved of the motion; as did alſo the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, and all that were with us. So I was order“ 
ed to draw it. It was, in few words, an engagement to ſtick 


together in purſuing the ends of the Prince's declaration; and 


that, if any attempt ſhould be made on his perſon, it ſhould 
be revenged on all by whom or from whom any ſuch attempt ſhould 
be made. This was agreed to by all about the Prince. So it 

was engroſſed in parchment, and ſigned by all thoſe that came 

in to him. The Prince put Devonſhire and Exeter under S$e;- 

mour's government, who was Recorder of Exeter. And he ad- 

vanced with his Army, leaving a ſmall garriſon there with his 

heavy artillery under Coll. G:4/onu, whom he made Deputy Go- 

vernor as to the military part. 

At Crookhorn, Dr. Finch, fon to the Earl of Minchelſea, then made The Heads 
Warden of All-Souls College in Oxford, was ſent to the Prince fta 27. 
from ſome of the Heads of Colleges; aſſuring him, that they 
would declare for him, and inviting him to come thither, tel- 
ing him, that their plate ſhould be at his ſervice, if he need- 
ed it. This was a ſudden turn from thoſe principles that they 
had carried ſo high a few years before. The Prince had de- 
ſigned to have ſecured Briſiol and Gloceſter, and ſo to have gone 
to Oxford, the whole Weſt being then in his hands, if there had 
been any appearance of a ſtand to be made againſt him by the 
King and his Army; for, the King being ſo much ſuperior to 
to him in horſe, it was not adviſable to march thro' the great 
plains of Dorſetſbire and Wihſhire. But the King's precipitated 
return to London put an end to this precaution. The Earl of 
Bath had prevailed with the garriſon of Phmoub: And they 
declared for the Prince. So now all behind him was ſafe. 
When he came to Herburn, all Dorſerſhire came in a body, and 
joined him. He reſolved to make all the haſte he could to Lon- 
din, where things were in a high fermentation.” © 

A bold man ventured to draw and publiſh another declara- Great diſor- 
tion in the Prince's name. It was penned with great ſpirit : 4% in Ler- 
ſigns of the Papiſts, and the extream danger the Nation was 
in by their means, and required all perſons immediately to fall 
on ſuch Papiſts as were in any employments, and to turn them out, 
and to ſecure all ſtrong places, and to do every thing elſe that was 
in their power to execute the laws, and to bring all things again 
into their proper channels. This ſet all men at work: For 
no doubt Was made, that it was trufy the Priace's declaration. 
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1688. But he knew nothing of it. And it was never known, who 
SYN vas the author of ſo bold a thing. No perſon ever claimed 
the merit of it: For, tho'ithad an amazing effect, yet, it ſeems, he 


that contrived it apprehended, that the Prince would not be well 


pleaſed with the author of ſuch an impoſture in his Name. 
The King was under ſuch a conſternation, that he neither 
knew. what to reſolve on, nor whom to truſt, This pretend— 
ed declaration put the City in ſuch a flame, that it was car- 
ried. to the Lord Mayor, and he was required to execute it. 
The prentices got together, and were falling upon all Maſs 
houſes, and committing many irregular things. Yet their fury 
was ſo. well governed, and ſo little reſiſted that no other miſ- 
chief was done: No blood was ſhed. 

A treaty be- The King now ſent for all the Lords in Town, that were known 


3 be firm Proteſtants. And, upon ſpeaking to ſome of them in pri- 


vate, they adviſed him to call a general meeting of all the Pri- 


vy Counſellors, and Peers, to aſk their advice, what was fit to 
be done. All agreed in one opinion, that it was fit to ſend Com- 
miſſioners to the Prince to treat with him. This went much 
againſt the King's own inclinations: Yet the dejection he was 
in, and the deſperate ſtate of his affairs, forced him to conſent to it. 
So the Marquis of Halliſax, the Earl of Nottingham, and the Lord 
Godolphin, were ordered to go to the Prince, and to aſk him, hat it 
was ch at he demanded. The Earl of Clarendon reflected the moſt on 
the King's former conduct of any in that aſſembly, not without 
ſome indecent and inſolent words, which were generally con- 
demned. He expected, as was ſaid, to be one of the Com- 
miſſioners: And, upon his not being named, he came and met 
the Prince near Salisbury. Vet he ſuggeſted ſo many peeviſh and 
peculiar things, when he came, that ſome ſuſpected, all this 
was but colluſion, and that he was ſent to raiſe a faction among 
thoſe that were about the Prince. The Lords ſent to the Prince 

to know where they ſhould wait on him: And he named Hun- 
gerford. When they came thither, and had delivered their meſ- 
ſage, the Prince called all the Peers and others of chief note 
about him, and adviſed with them what anſwer ſhould be 
made. A day was taken to conſider of an anſwer. The Mar- 
quis of Halhfax ſent for me. But the Prince ſaid, tho? he would 
uſpect nothing from our meeting, others might. So! did not 


= 


ſpeak with him in private, but in the hearing of others. Vet 
he took occaſion to aſk me, ſo as no body obſerved it, if we 
had a mind to have the King in our hands. I ſaid, by no 
means; for we would not hurt his perſon. He aſked, next, what 


* 


* 


if he bad a mind to go away; I ſaid, nothing was ſo much to 
be wiſhed for. This Iteld the Prince. And he approved of bath my 
wa Sr „„ anſwers, 
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anſwers. The Prince ordered the Earls of Oxford , Shrewsbhry, 1688 
and Clarendon to treat with the Lords the King had ſent, And WWW 
they delivered the Prince's anſwer to them on Sunday the eighth 
of December. : 
He deſired a Parliament might be preſently called, that no men 
ſhould continue in any employment, who were not qualified by law, 
and had not taken the Teſts, that the Tower of London might 
be put in the keeping of the City; that the Fleet, and all the 
ſtrong places of the Kingdom, might be put in the hands of 
Proteſtants; that a proportion of the revenue might be ſet off 
for the pay of the Prince's Army; and that during the fitting 
of the Parliament, the Armies of both ſides might not come 
within twenty miles of London; but, that the Prince might come 
on to London, and have the ſame number of his guards about 
him, that the King kept about his perſon. The Lords ſeem- 
ed to be very well ſatisfied with this anſwer. They ſent it up 
by an expreſs, and went back next day to Londn. 
But now ſtrange counſels were ſuggeſted to the King and The King 
. . wrt ihe 
Queen. The Prieſts, and all the violent Papiſts, ſaw a treaty Kingdom. 
was now opened. They knew, that they muſt be the facrifice, 
The whole deſign of Popery muſt be given up, without any 
hope of being able in an age to think of bringing it on again. 
Severe laws would be made apainſt them. And all thoſe who 
intended to ſtick to the King, and to preſerve him, would go in- 
to thoſe laws with a particular zeal: So that they, and their 
hopes, muſt be now given up, and ſacrificed for ever. They 
infuſed all this into the Queen. They ſaid, ſhe would certain- 
ly be impeached: And vitneſſes would be ſet up apainſt her, 
and her ſon: The King's Mother had been impeached in the 
long Parliament: And ſhe was to look for nothing but violence. 
So the Queen took up a ſudden reſolution of going to France 
with the child. The midwife, together with all who were a{- 
fiſting at the birth, were alſo carried over, or fo diſpoſed of, 
that it could never be learned what became of them after- 
wards. The Queen prevailed with the King, not only to con- 
ſent to this, but to promiſe to go quickly after her. He was 
only to ſtay a day or two after her, in hope that the ſhadow 
of authority that was till left in him might keep things ſo 
quiet, that ſhe might have an undiſturbed paſſage. So ſhe went 
to Portſinuuib. And from thence, in a man of war, ſhe went 
over to Hance, the King reſolving. to follow her in diſguiſe, * 
long enough to get the Prince's. anſwer. And when he had 
read it, he ſaid, he did not expect ſo good terms. He order 
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1688 he had called ſecretly for the Great Seal. And the next morn- 
K ing, being the tenth of December, about three in the morning 
he went away in diſguiſe with Sir Edward Hales, whoſe ſervant 
he ſeemed to be, They paſt the river, and flung the Great Seal 
| into it; which was ſome months after found by a fiſherman 
near Fox-Hall. The King went down to a miſerable fiſher 
boat, that Hales had provided for carrying them over to 
France. e ee 
Heis much Thus a great King, who had a good Army and a ſtrong 
on Fleet; did chooſe rather to abandon all, than either to expoſe 
himſelf to any danger with that part of the Army that was 
ſtill firm to him, or to ſtay and ſee the iſſue of a-Parliamenr. 
Some put this mean and unaccountable reſolution on a want of 
courage. Others thought it was the effect of an ill conſcience, 
and of ſome black thing under which he could not now ſup- 
port himſelf. And they who cenſured it the moſt moderately, 
ſaid, that it ſhewed, that his Prieſts had more regard to them- 
| ſelves than to him; and that he conſidered their intereſt more 
than his own; and that he choſe rather to wander abroad with 
them, and to try what he could do by a French force to ſub- 
due his people, m to ſtay at home, and be ſhut up within 
the bounds of law, and be brought under an incapacity of do- 
ing more miſchief; which they ſaw was neceſſary to quiet thoſe 
fears and jealouſies, for which his bad government had given 
ſo much occaſion. It ſeemed very unaccountable, fince he was 
reſolved to go, that he did not chooſe rather to go in one of 
his Yatchs or Fregats, than to expoſe himſelf in ſo dangerous 
and ignominious a manner. It was not poſſible to put a good 
conſtruction on any part of the diſhonourable ſcene which he 
then acted. : £ e WAA © THO PERSEUS on 
With this his reign ended: For this was a plain deſerting his 
. people, and the expoſing the Nation to the pillage of an Army, 
- which he had ordered the Earl of Fever ſham to-diſband. And the 
doing this without paying them, was the letting ſo many arm- 
ed men looſe upon the Nation; who might have done much 
miſchief, if the execution of thoſe orders that he left behind 
him had not been ſtopped.” I ſhall continue the recital of all 
that paſt in this Luerregnum, till the Throne; which he now 


left empty, was filled. 42 Al 25 378 : nel - 1 ? 36 45 | 
. le was not got far, when ſome fiſhermen of Febenſbam, who 


back. were watching for ſuch Prieſts, and other *delinquents, as they 
fancied were making their eſeape, came up to him! And they, 
knowing Sir Edward Hales, took' both the King and him, and 
brought them to Fever/burn.) The K tg teld them who he 
Was. Aud that flying about brought! a vaſt erond together ; . 
GH. 3 - ' 100 


look on that aſtoniſhing inſtance of the uncertainty of all world- 1688 
ly greatneſs; when he who had ruled three Kingdoms, and.. 
might have been the arbiter of all Europe, was now in ſuch 
mean hands, and fo low an equipage. The people of the town 
were extremely diſordered with this unlooked for accident: And, 
tho for a while they kept him as a priſoner, yet they quick- 
ly changed that into as much reſpe& as they could poſſibly 
pay bim. Here was an accident that ſeemed of no great con- i 
ſequence. Yet all the ftrugglings which that party have made ; 
ever ſince that time to this day, which from him were called ll 
afterwards the Jacobites, did riſe out of this: For, if he had 10 
got clear away, by all that could be judged, he would not have 1 
had a party left: All would have agreed, that here was a de- 
ſertion, and that therefore the Nation was free, and at liberty 
to ſecure it ſelf. But what followed upon this gave them a co- 
lour to ſay, that he was forced away, and driven out. Till 
now, he ſcarce had a party, but among the Papiſts. But from 
this incident a party grew up, that has been long very active 
for his intereſts. As ſoon as it was known at London that the 
King was gone, the prentices and the rabble, who had been a 
little quieted when they ſaw a treaty on foot between the King 
and the Prince, now broke out again upon all ſuſpected houſes, 
where they believed there was either Prieſts or Papiſts. They 
made great havock of many places, not ſparing the houſes of 
Embaſladors. But none were killed, no houſes burnt, nor were 
any robberies committed. Never was ſo much fury ſeen under 
ſo much management. Jefferies, finding the King was gone, 
ſaw what reaſon he had to look to himſelf: And, apprehending 
that he was now expoled to the rage of the people, whom he had 
provoked with ſo particular a brutality, he had diſguiſed him- 
{elf to make his eſcape. But he fell into the hands of ſome 
who knew him. He was inſulted by them with as much ſcorn 
and rudeneſs as they could invent. And, after many hours toſ- 
ſing him about, he was carried to the Lord Mayor; whom the) 
charged to commit him to the Tower, which the Lord Lucas 
had then ſeized, and in it bad declared for the Prince, The 
Lord Mayot was ſo ſtruck with the terror of this rude popu- 
Jace, gad with the diſgrace of a man who, had made all peo- 
ple tremble before him, that he fell into fits upon it, of which 
he died ſoon after. | PS vs £004Þ! 12 at ay 2411 | 
To preven t the further gr owth. of ſuch di lord enge he called * Erin o 
a meeting of the Privy Counſellots and Peers, who met at come and 
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Guild-Hall, The Archbiſhop of. Cam erbur RRR ther e. Ihe eam 
gave a ſtrict charge for ketping the, peace; and agreed to ſend mee. 
an invitation to the Priace, deſiring him to k 
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| 1688 the government of the Nation into his hands, till a Parliament 
ſhould meet to bring all matters to à juſt and full ſettlement. 
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This they all ſigned; and ſent it to the Prince by the Earl of 
Pembroke , the Viſcount of Weymouth, the Biſhop of Ely, and 
the Lord Culpepper. The Prince went on from Hungerford to 
Newbury, and from thence to Ahbington, reſolving to have gone 
ro Oxford to receive the compliments of the Univerſity, and to 
meet the Princeſs Anne who was coming thither. At Abington 
he was ſurprized with the news of the ſtrange cataſtrophe of 
affairs now at London, the King's deſertion, and the diſorders 
which the City and neighbourhood of Loudon were falling in- 
to. One came from London, and brought him the news, which 
he knew not well how to believe, till he had an expreſs ſent 
him from the Lords, who had been with him from the King. 
Upon this the Prince ſaw, how neceſſary it was to make all 
poſſible haſte to London. So he ſent to Oxford, to excuſe his 
not coming thither, and to offer the Aſſociation to them, which 
was ſigned by almoſt all the Heads, and the chief men of the 
Univerſity; even by thoſe, who, being diſappointed in the pre- 
ferments they aſpired to, became afterwards his moſt implacable 
e ee OY e e 
Hitherto the expedition had been proſperous, beyond all that 
could have been expected. There had been but two ſmall en- 
gagements, during this unſeaſonable campaign. One was at 
Winkington in Dorſeiſhire, where an advanced party of the Prince's 
met one of the King's that was thrice their number: Yer they 
drove them before them into a much greater body, where they 
were overpowered with numbers. Some were killed of both 
ſides. But there were more priſoners taken of the Prince's men. 
Yet, tho' the loſs was of his fide, the courage that his men ſhew- 
ed in ſo a great an inequality as to number, made us reckon 
that we gained more than we loſt on that occaſion. Another 
action happen'd at Reading, where the King had a conſidera- 
ble body, who, as ſome of the Prince's men advanced, fell in- 
to a great diſorder, and ran away. One of the Prince's Of- 
ficers was ſhot. He was a'Papiſt: And the Prince in conſidera- 
ration of his religion was willing to leave him behind him in 
Holland: But he very earneſtly begged he might come over with 
his company: And he was the only Officer that was killed in 
| the N expedition. „ eee eee 
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the news of the King's deſertion, it was propoſed that 

offible haſte ro Lonaun. But 
N A that was not adviſable, For the King's Army lay ſo ſcattered 
um to advance faſter, than 28 his troops marched: before him 
wy 1 Otherwiſe, 
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ſor, the Prince thought the Privy, Council had not 
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chief, that followed, would have been prevented by his ſpeedy 
advance: For now began that turn, to which all the difficul- 
ties, that did afterwards diſorder our affairs, may be juſtly im- 


puted. Two Gentlemen of Kem came to Winaſor the morning 


after the Prince came thither. They were addreſſed to me. 
And they told me of the accident at Feverſbam, and defired to 
know the Prince's pleaſure upon it. I was affected with this 
diſmal reverſe of the fortune of a great Prince, more than I 
think fit to expreſs. I went immediately to Benthin, and wak- 
ned him, and got him to go in tothe Prince, and let him know 
what had happen'd, that ſome order might be preſently given 
for the ſecurity of the King's perſon, and for taking him out 
of the hands of a rude multitude, who faid, they would obey 
no orders but ſuch as came from the Prince. The Prince or- 
dered Zuyleſtein to go immediately to Feverſham, and to ſee the 
King ſafe, and at full liberty to go whitherſoever he pleaſed. 
But, as ſoon as the news of the King's being at Fever/ham came 
to London, all the indignation that people had formerly con- 
ceived againſt him was turned to pity and compaſſion. The 


Privy Council met upon it. Some moved, that he ſhould be 


ſent for. Others ſaid, he was King, and might ſend for his 
guards and coaches, as he pleaſed: But it became not them to 
fend for him. It was left to his General, the Earl of Fever- 


ſham, to do what he thought beſt. - So he went for him with 


his coaches and guards. And, as he came back thro' the City, 
he, was welcomed with expreſſions of joy by great numbers: 
So flight and- unſtable a thing is a multitude, and ſo ſoon al- 
tered. At his coming to Whitehall, he had a great Court about 
him. Even the Papiſts crept out of their lurking holes, and ap- 
peared at Court with much aſſurance. The King himſelf began to 


take heart. And both at Fever ſham, and now at Yhrnehall, he 


* 


talked in his ordinary. high ſtrain, juſtifying all he had done: 
Only he. ſpoke a little doubtfully of the buſineſs of Magdalen 
College. But when he came to reflect on the ſtate. of, his af- 
fairs, he ſaw it was ſo; broken, that nothing was now left to 


deliberate, upon. So he ſent the Earl of Fverſbam to Windſor, 
without demanding any paſſport; Aud ordered him to deſire the 


* 


Prince to come 10 St. 7 ames's, to conſult with him of the beſt 
Way for ſettling the Nation. d 0 id ne 12Rut. 03.1: 
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When the news of hat had; paſt; at Loudon came to I ind. 


ſo | not, uſed. him 
well, who, after they had ſentito him to take the goyeramenr 


upon him, had made this ſtep without conſulting him. Now 
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Otherwiſe, any reſolute Officer might have ſeized or killed him. 1688 
Tho?, if it had not been for that danger, a great deal of miſ WWW 
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1688 the ſcene was altered, and new counſels were to be taken. The 


SV< Ptince beard the opinions, not only of thoſe who had come 


along with him, but of ſuch of the Nobility as were now come 
to him, among whom the Marquis of Halliſax was one. All 
agreed, that it was not convenient that the King ſhould ſtay 
at Whitehall. Neither the King, nor the Prince, nor the City 
could Rave been ſafe, if they had been both near one another. 
Tumules would probably have ariſen out of it. The guards 
and the 'officious flatterers, of the two Courts, would have been 
unquiet neighbours. It was thought neceſſary to ſtick to the 
point of the King's deſerting his people, and not to give up 
that, by entring upon any treaty with him. And ſince the 
Earl of / Feverſham, Who had commanded the Army againſt the 
Prince, was come without a paſſport, he was for ſome days put 
in arreſt. is. x 8 2 nd 
It was a tender point how to diſpoſe of the King's perſon. 
Some propoſed rougher methods: The keeping him a pri- 
ſoner, at leaſt till the Nation was ſettled, and till Ireland was 
ſecured. It was thought, his being kept in cuſtody, would be 
ſuch a tie eh all his party, as would oblige them to ſubmit 
and be quiet. [reland was in great danger. And his reſtraint 
might oblige the Earl of Tirconnell to deliver up the govern- 
ment, and to diſarm the Papiſts, which would pteſerve that 
Kingdom, and the Proteſtants in it. But, becauſe it might raiſe 
too much compaſſion, and perhaps ſome diforder, if the King 
ſhould be kept in reſtraint within the Kingdom, therefore the 
ſending him to Breda was propoſed. The Earl of Clarendon preſ- 
ſed this vehemently, on the acceunt of the Iriſh Proteſtants, 
as the King himſelf told me: For thoſe that gave their opini- 
ons in this matter did it ſecretly, and in confidence to the 
prince. The Prince ſaid, he could not deny, but that this 
might be good ànd wife advice: But it was that to which he 
could not Hearken: He was ſo fur ſatisfied with the grounds of 
this expedition, that he could act againſt the King in a fair 
and open war: But for his peiſon, now that he had him in 


his power; he could net put ſuch a hardſhip on him, as to 
make him 4 priſonet: And he knew the Princeſs's'temper ſo well, 
that he was ſure The: would never bear it: Nor did he know 
har Gifptites' it might raiſe; ot what effect it might have upon 

The Parliament that was te be called: He was firmly reſolved 
1ever to ſuffer any thing to be dene againſt his perſon : He 
Fo it Was neceflary to Red ain out of Londun And he would 
Otter a guard to attend upon him, who thonld only defend and 
12 'proxect is. perſon, but nor teſttain him in any fort. 
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A reſolution was taken of ſending the Lords Hallifax, Shrews-' 1688 
bury, and Delamere, to London, who were firſt to order the Eng- SY 
Lfh guards that were about the Court to be drawn off, and ſent 
to quarters out of town: And, when that was done, the Count 
of Holms with the Dutch guards was to come and take all the 
poſts about the Court. This was obeyed without any reſiſtance 
or diſorder, but not without much murmuring. It was mid- 
night before all was ſettled. And then theſe Lords ſent to the 
Earl of Mzdaleton, to deſire him to let the King know, that 
they had a meſſage to deliver to him from the Prince. He 
went in to the King; and ſent them word from him, that they 
might come with it immediately. They came, and found him 
abed. They told him, the neceſſity of affairs required, that the 
Prince ſhould come preſently to Loudon: And he thought, it 
would conduce to the ſafety of the King's perſon, and the quier 
of che town, that he ſhould retire to ſome houle out of town: 
And they propoſed Ham. The King ſeemed much dejected; 
and aſked, if it muſt be done immediately. They told him, 
he might take his reſt firſt: And they added, that he ſhould 
be attended by a guard, who ſhould only guard his perſon, but 
ſhould give him no ſort of diſturbance. Having faid this they 
withdrew. The Earl, of Midaleton came quickly after them, 
and aſked them, if it would not do as well, if the King ſhould 
go to Rocheſter; for ſince the Prince was not pleaſed with his 
coming up from Kent, it might be perhaps acceptable to him, 

if he ſhould go thither again. It was very viſible, that this 


* 


was propoſed in order to a ſecond eſcape. © Sore ibs 
| They promiſed to ſend word 1 22 diately ro the Prince Of The Prince 


Orange, who lay that night at Sin, within eight miles of Lon- Inn dhe 
don. He very readily conſented to it. And the King went next King went 
day to Rocheſter , having ordered all that which js called 
the moving Wardrobe to be ſent before him, the Count of Solms 
ordering every thing to be done, as the King deſired. A guard 
went with him that left him at full liberty, and paid him rather 
more reſpe& than his own guards had done of late. Moſt of 
that body, as it happen'd, were Papiſts. So when he went to 
Maſs, they went in, and aſſiſted very reverently. And, when 
they were aſked, how they could ſerve in an expedition that 
was intended to deſtroy. their own religion, one of them an- 
ſwered, his ſoul was God's, but his ſword was the Prince of 1 
Granges. The King was fo much delighted: yith this anſyer, = = 


that he repeated it to all that came about him. On the ſame 
day the Prince came to St. Jamess. It happen'd to be a very 
rainy day. And yet great numbers came to ſee him. But, af- 
ter they had ſtood long in the wer, he diſappointed them: 


For, 


1 98 
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1688 For he, who neither loved ſhews nor ſhoutings, went thro' the 
park. And even this trifle helped to ſet peoples ſpirits on edge. 
The Revolution was thus brought about, with the univerſal 
applauſe of the whole Nation : Only theſe laſt ſteps began to 
raiſe a fermentation. It was faid; here was an unnatural thing, 
to waken the King out of his ſleep, in his own Palace, and to 
order him to go'but of it, when he was ready to ſubmit to 
every thing. Some ſaid, he was now a priſoner, and remem- 
bred the ſaying of King Charles the firſt, that the priſons and 
the graves of Princes lay not far diſtant from one another: 
The perſon of the King was now ſtruck at, as well as his go- 
vernment: And this ſpecious undertaking would now appear to 
be only a diſguiſed and deſigned uſurpation. Theſe things be- 
gan to work on great numbers. And the poſting the Datch 
guards, where the Engh/b guards had been, gave a general diſ- 
guſt to the whole Eugliſb Army. They indeed hated the Dutch 
beſides, on the account of the good order and ſtrict diſcipline 
they were kept under; which made them to be as much beloy- 
ed by the Nation, as they were hated by the ſoldiery. The 
Nation had never known ſuch an inoffenfive march of an Ar- 
my. And the peace and order of the ſuburbs, and the free- 
dom of markets in and about London, was fo carefully main- 
tained, that in no time fewer diſorders had been committed, 
than were heard of this winter. © . 
None of the Papiſts or Jacobites were inſulted in any ſort. 
The Prince had ordered me, as we came along, to take care of 
the Papiſts, and to ſecure them from all violence. When he 
came to London, he renewed theſe orders, which I executed with 
ſo much zeal and care, that I ſaw all the complaints that were 
brought me fully redrefled. When we came to London I pro- 
cured paſſports for all that deſired to go beyond ſea. Two of the 
PopiſhBiſhops were put in Newgate. Iwentthither in the Prince's 
name. I told them, the Prince would not take upon him yet 
to give orders about priſoners: As ſoon as he did that, they 
ſhould feel the effects of it. But in the mean while I ordered 
them to be well uſed, and to be taken care of, and that their 
friends might be admitted to come to them. So truly did I 
pur ſue the principle of moderation, even towards thoſe from 
whom nothing of that ſort was to be expected. | 
The Prince Now that the Prince was come, all the bodies about the 
comed by al town came to welcome him. The Biſhops came the next day. 
ſorts of peo Only the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, tho he had once agreed to 
it, yet would not come. The Clergy of London came next. 
The City, and a great many other bodies, came likewiſe, and 
expreſſed a gteat deal of joy for the deliverance wrought = 
201. L 2 the 
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them by the Prince's means. Old Serjeant Maynard came with 1688 
the men of the law. He was then near ninety, and yet he ſaid . 

the livelieſt thing that was heard of on that occaſion. The 

Prince took notice of his great age, and ſaid, that he had out- 
lived all the men of the law of his time: He anſwered, he had 
like to have out-lived the law it ſelf, if his Highneſs had not 
come over. | 
be firſt thing to be done after the compliments were over, Conſultati- 

was to conſider how the Nation was to be ſettled. The law- the fete. 
yers were generally of opinion, that the Prince ought to de- Nat, of the 
clare himſelf King, as Henry the ſeventh had done. This, | 
they ſaid, would put an end to all diſputes, which might other- 
wiſe grow very perplexing and tedious: And, they ſaid, he might 
call a Parliament which would be a legal aſſembly, if ſummon- 
ed by the King in fact, tho? his title was not yet recognized. 

This was plainly contrary to his declaration, by which the ſet- 
tlement of the Nation was referred to a Parliament: Such a 
ſtep would make all that the Prince had hitherto done pals for 
an aſpiring ambition, only to raiſe himſelf; And it would diſ- 
guſt thoſe who had been hitherto the beſt affected to his de- 
figns; and make them leſs concerned in the quarrel, if, inſtead 
of ſtaying till the Nation ſhould offer him the Crown, he would 
aſſume it as a conqueſt. Theſe reaſons determined the Prince 
againſt that propoſition. He called all the Peers, and the members 
of the three laſt Parliaments, that were in town, together with 
ſome of the Citizens of London. When theſe met, it was told 
them, that, in the preſent diſtraction, the Prince deſired their 
advice about the beſt methods of ſettling the Nation. It was agreed 
in both theſe Houſes, ſuch as they were, to make an addreſs to 
the Prince, deſiring him to take the adminiſtration of the go- 
vernment into his hands in the interim. The next propoſi- 
tion paſt not- ſo unanimouſly: For, it being moved that the 
Prince ſhould be likewiſe deſired to write miſſive letters to the 
ſame effect, and for the ſame perſons to whom writs were iſſu- 
ed out for calling a Parliament, that ſo there might be an aſ- 
ſembly of men in the form of a Parliament, tho' without writs under 
the Great Seal, ſuch as that was that had called home King 
Charles the ſecond. To this the Earl of Mottingham objected, 
that ſuch a Convention of the States could be no legal aſſem- 
bly, unleſs ſummoned by the King's writ. Therefore he moved, 
that an addreſs might be made to the King, to order the writs 

to be iſſued out. Few were of his mind. The matter was car- 

ried the other way: And orders were given for thoſe letters to 

be ſent round the Nation. 1 ve + Þ% Lac 1 
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ter was intercepted. I had an account of it from one that 
read it. The Prince ordered it to be conveyed to the King: 
And that determined him. So he gave ſecret orders to pre- 
pare a veſſel for him; and drew a paper, which he left on his 
table, reproaching the Nation for their forſaking him. He de- 
clared, that tho he was going to ſeek for foreign aid to re- 
ſtore him to his Threne, yet he would not make uſe of it to 
overthrow either the religion eſtabliſhed, or the laws of the 
land. And ſo he left Rocheſter very ſecretly, on the laſt day of 
this memorable year, and got ſafe over to Fance. 
But, before I enter into the next year, I will give ſome ac- 
count of the affairs of Scotland. There was no force left there, 
but a very ſmall one, ſcarce able to defend the Caſtle of Eden- 
burgh, of which the Duke of Gordon was Governor, He was a 
Papiſt ; but had neither the ſpirit, nor the courage, which ſuch 
a poſt required at that time. As ſoon as the news came to Scor- 
land of the King's deſertion, the rabble got together there, as 
they had done in London. They broke into all Popiſh Chapels, 
and into the Church of Holy Rood Houſe, which had been 
adorned at a great charge to be a Royal Chapel, particularly 
for the order of St. Andrew and the Thifile, which the King 
had reſolved to ſet up in Scotland in imitation of the order 
of the Garter in England. They defaced it quite, and ſeized 
on ſome that were thought great delinquents, in particular on 
the Earl of Perth, who had diſguiſed himſelf, and had got 
aboard a ſmall veſſel: But he was ſeized on, and put in pri- 
ſon. The whole Kingdom, except only the Caſtle of Edenburgh, 
declared for the Prince, and received his declaration for that 


Kingdom with great joy. This was done in the North very 


unanimouſly, by the Epiſcopal, as well as by the Preſbyterian 


Py: Zut in the Weſtern Counties, the Preſbyterians, who 

ad ſuffered much in a courſe of many years, thought that 

the time was now come, not only to procure themſelves 8 
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and liberty, but to revenge themſelves upon others. They ge- 1688 
nerally broke in upon the Epiſcopal Clergy with great inſo WWW 
lence and much cruelty. They carried them about the pariſhes 

in a mock proceſſion: They tore their gowns, and drove them 

from their Churches and houſes. Nor did they treat thoſe of 
them, who had appeared very zealouſly againſt Popery, with any 
diſtinction. The Biſhops of that Kingdom had writ a very in- 
decent letter to the King, upon the news of the Prince's being 
blown back by the ſtorm, full of injurious expreſſions towards the 
Prince, expreſſing their abherrence of his deſign: And, in con- 
cluſion, they wiſhed that the King might have the necks of 
his enemies. This was ſent up as a pattern to the Enghſh Bi- 
ſhops, and was printed in the Gazette. But they did not think 
fit to copy after it in England. The Epiſcopal party in Scoz- 
land ſaw themſelves under a great cloud: So they reſolved all 
ro adhere to the Earl of Dundee, who had ſerved ſome years 
in Holland, and was both an able Officer, and a man of good 
parts, and of ſome very valuable vertues: But, as he was proud 
and ambitious, ſo he had taken up a moſt violent hatred of the 
whole Preſbyterian party, and had executed all the ſevereſt orders 
againſt them with great rigour; even to the ſhooting many 
on the highway, that refuſed the oath required of them. The 
Preſbyterians looked on him, as their moſt implacable enemy: 
And the Epiſcopal party truſted moſt entirely to him. Upon 
the Prince's coming to London, the Duke of Hamilton called a 
meeting of all the men of Quality of the $c0zt;/þ Nation then 
in town: And theſe made an addreſs to the Prince with rela- 
tion to Scozland, almoſt in the ſame terms in which the Eugliſh 
addreſs was conceived, And now the adminiſtration of the go- 
vernment of the whole iſle of Britain was put in the Prince's 
hands. | | f We. L 5 

_ The proſpect from Irelaud was more dreadful. Tyrconnell gave The auge 
out new. commiſſions for levying thirty thouſand men. And re- 
ports were ſpread about that Iſland, that a general maſlacre of the 
Proteſtants was fixed to be in November. Upon which the Pro- 
teſtants began to run together for their common defence, both 
in Munſter and in Liter. They had no great ſtrength in Munſter. 
They had been diſarmed, and had no ſtore of ammunition for 

the few arms that were left them. So they deſpaired of being 

able to defend themſelves, and came over to England in great 
numbers, and full of diſmal apprehenſions for thoſe they had 

left behind them. They moved earneſtly, that a ſpeedy aſſiſ- 

tance might be ſent to them. In Der the Proteſtants had 
more ſtrength: But they wanted a head. The Lords of Gre- 
nard and Mountjoy, Who were the chief military men among 
ws Po. 9 T . _ them, 
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1688 them, in whom they confided moſt, kept ſtill ſuch meaſures with 
yrconnell, that they would not take the conduct of them. 
Two towns, that had both very little defence about them, and 
a very ſmall ſtore of proviſions within them, were by the raſh- 
neſs or boldneſs of ſome brave young men ſecured: So that they 
refuſed to receive a Popiſh garriſon, or to ſubmit to Zyrcon- 
nell's orders. Theſe were London-Derry, and Iniſtilling. Both of 
them were advantageouſly ſituated. Tyrconnell ſent troops into the 
North to reduce the country. Upon which great numbers fled 
into thoſe places, and brought in proviſions to them. And ſo 
they reſolved to defend themſelves, with a firmneſs of courage 
that cannot be enough admired: For when they were aban- 
doned, both by the Gentry and the military men, thoſe two 
ſmall unfurniſhed 'and unfortified places, reſolved to ſtand to 
their own defence, and at all perils to ſtay till ſupplies ſhould 
come to them from England. I will not enlarge more upon 
the affairs of that Kingdom; both becauſe I had no occaſion 
to be well informed about them, and becauſe Dr. Ring, now 
Archbiſhop of Dublin, wrote a copious hiſtory of the govern- 
ment of Ireland during this reign, which is ſo well received, and 
ſo univerſally acknowledged to be as truly as it is finely written, 
that I refer my reader to the account of thoſe matters, which 
is fully and faithfully given by that learned and zealous Prelate. 
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1689 And now I enter upon the year 1689. In which the two 
WYV firſt things to be conſidered, before the Conventien could be 
brought together, were, the ſettling the Eng//h. Army, and 
the affairs of Ireland. As for the Army, ſome of the bodies, 
thoſe chiefly that were full of Papiſts, and of men ill affected, 
were to be broken. And, in order to that, a loan was ſet on 
foot in the City, for raiſing the money that was to pay their 
arrears at their diſpanding, and for carrying on the pay of the 
Engliſh and Dutch Armies till the Convention ſhould meet, and 
ſettle the Nation. This was the great diſtinction of thoſe who 
were well affected to the Prince: For, whereas thoſe who were 

ill affected to him refuſed to join in the loan, pretending there 
was no certainty of their being repayed; the others did not 
doubt but the Convention would pay all that was advanced in 
ſo great an exigence, and ſo they ſubſcribed liberally, as the 

25 As for the affairs of Ireland, there was a great variety of opi- 
nions among them. Some thought, that /re/and would certain- 
ly follow the fate of England. This was managed by an arti- 
ſice of Tyrconnells, who, what by deceiving, what by threat- 
ning the eminenteſt Proteſtants in Dublin, got them to write 
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over to London, and give affurances that he would deliver up 1689 
Ireland, if he might have good terms for himſelf, and for the, 


Iriſh. The Earl of Clarendon was much depended on by the 
Proteſtants of Ireland, who made all their applications to the 
Prince by him. Thoſe, who were employed by Tyrconnell to 
deceive the Prince, made their applications by Sir Milliam Tem- 
7 and well eſtabliſhed credit with him. 
They ſaid, Tyrconnell would never lay down the government 
of Ireland, unleſs he was ſure that the Earl of Clarendon was 
not to ſucceed: He knew his peeviſhneſs and ſpite, and that 
he would take ſevere revenges for what he thought had been 
done to himſelf, if he had them in his power: And there- 
fore he would not treat, till he was aſſured of that. Upon this 
the Prince did avoid the ſpeaking to the Earl of Clarendon of 
thoſe matters. And then he, who had poſſeſſed himſelf in his 
expectation of that poſt, ſeeing the Prince thus ſhit him out 
of the hopes of it, became à moſt violent oppoſer of the new 
ſettlement. He reconciled himſelf to King James: And has 
been ever fince one of the hotteſt promoters of his intereſt of 
any in the Nation. Temple entred into a management with 
TyrconnelÞs agents, who, it is very probable, if things had not 
taken a great turn in England, would have come to a compo- 
ſition. Others thought, that the leaving Jreland in that dan- 
gerous ſtate, might be a mean to bring the Convention to a 
more ſpeedy ſettlement of England; and that therefore the Prince 
ought not to make too much haſte to relieve Ireland. This 


advice was generally believed to be given by the Marquis of 
Hallifax: And it was like him. The Prince did not ſeem to 


apprehend enough the conſequences of the revolt of Jreland; 
and was much blamed for his ſlowneſs in not preventing it in 
time. | 


The truth was, he did not know whom to truſt, A gene-The Prince 


ral diſcontent, next to mutiny, began to ſpread it ſelf thro? '", "cat 


with theEart 


the whole Engliſb Army. The turn, that they were now mak- of 75rcon- 


ing from him, was almoſt as quick as that which they had 
made to him. He could not truſt them. Probably, if he had 
ſent any of them over, they would have joined with 7yrcon- 
nell. Nor could he well ſend over any of his Durch troops. 
It was to them that be chiefly truſted, for maintaining the quiet 


of England. Probably the Eugliſb Army would have become 
more inſolent, if the Dutch force had been conſiderably dimi- 


niſned. And the King's magazins were fo exhauſted, that till 
new ſtores were provided, there was very little ammunition to 
ſpare. 7 troops was a work of time. T. 

was no ſhip'of war in rhoſe feas, to ſecure the tranſport, And 
\ | 


The raiſing new troops was a work of time. There 
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ss all that could be done on the ſudden, ſeemed to be an ex- 


poſing them to the enemy. Theſe conſiderations made him 


more eaſy to entertain a propoſition that was made to him, as 
was believed, by the Temples; (for Sir William had both a brother 
and a ſon that made then a conſiderable figure;) which was, 
to ſend over Lieutenant General Hamilton, one of the Officers 
that belonged to Ireland. He was a Papiſt, but was believed 
to be a man of honour: And he had certainly great credit with 
the Earl of Tyrconnell. He had ſerved in France with great re- 
putation, and had a great intereſt in all the Iriſh, and was now 
in the Prince's hands; and had been together with a body of 
Iriſh ſoldiers, whom the Prince kept for ſome time as priſoners 
in the iſle of Might; whom he gave afterwards to the Em- 


peror, tho?, as they paſſed thro' Germany, they deſerted in great 


numbers, and got into France. Hamilton was a ſort of priſoner 
of war. So he undertook to go over to [reland, and to pre- 


vail with the Earl of Tyrcounell to deliver up the government; 


and promiſed, that he would either bring him to it, or thar 
he would come back, and give an account of his negotiation. 
This ſtep. had a very ill effect: For before Hamilton came to 
Dublin, the Earl of Tyrcounell was in ſuch deſpair, looking on 


all as loſt, that he ſeemed to be very near a full reſolution of 


entring on a treaty, to get the beſt terms that he could. But 
Hamilton's. coming changed him 2 He repreſented to him, 
that things were turning faſt in 

So that, if he ſtood firm, all would come round again. He ſaw, 
that he muſt ſtudy to manage this ſo dextrouſly, as to gain as 
much time as he could, that ſo the Prince might not make too 
much haſte, before a Fleet and ſupplies might come from France. 


| So ſeveral letters were writ over by the ſame management, giv- 
ing aſſurances that the Earl of 7yrconnell was fully reſolved to 
treat and ſubmit. And, to carry this further, two Commiſhoners 


were ſent, from the Council-board to Fance. The one was a 
zealous. Proteſtant, the other was a Papiſt. Their inſtructions 
were, to repreſent to the King the neceſſity of Ireland's ſubmit- 
ting to England. The Earl of Tyrconnell pretended , that in 


| honour he could do no lefs than diſengage himſelf to his maſ- 


ter, before he laid down the government. Yet he ſeemed re- 
ſolved not to ſtay for an anſwer, or a conſent; but, that, as 
ſoon as this meſſage was delivered, he would ſubmit upon good 
conditions: And for theſe, he knew, he would have all that he 


aſked. With this management he gained his point, which was 
much time. And he now fancied, that the honour of reſtoring 


the King would belong chiefly. to himſelf. Thus e 


neland in favour of the King: 
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had raiſed in the Prince a high opinion of Hamzhon's honour. 


of King JAMES IL 809 


: | 
by breaking his own faith, ſecured the Earl of 7yrconnell to 1689 — 
the King: And this gave the beginning to the war of Ireland. | 
Mountjcy, the Proteſtant Lord that was ſent to France, inſtead Il. 
of being heard to deliver his meſſage, was clapt up in the 1 
Baſtille; which, ſince he was ſent in the name of a Kingdom, Il 
was thought a very diſhononrable thing, and contrary to the Ul 
law of Nations. Thoſe who had adviſed the ſending over Ha- 1 
milton were now much out of countenance: And the Earl of ji 


Clarendon was a lond declaimer againſt it. It was believed, 1 
that it had a terrible effect on Sir William Temple's ſon, who WW 


Soon after that, he, who had no other viſible cauſe of melan- 
choly, beſides this, went in a boat on the Thames, near the 
Bridge, where the river runs moſt impetuouſly, and leaped in- 
to the river, and was drowned. 

The fitting of the Convention was now very near. And all The Con- 
men were forming their ſchemes, and fortifying their party "paz 
they could. The elections were managed fairly all Eugland over. 
The Prince did in no ſort interpoſe in any recommendation, 
directly or indirectly. Three parties were formed about the 
town. The one was for calling back the King, and treating 
with him for ſuch ſecurities to religion and the laws, as might 
put them out of the danger for the future of a Diſpenſing or Ar- 
bitrary Power. Theſe were all of the high Church party, who 
had carried the point of Submiſſion and Non: reſiſtance ſo far, 
that they thought nothing leſs than this could conſiſt with their 
duty and their oaths, When it was objected to them, that, 
according to thoſe notions that they had been poſſeſſed 
with, they ought to be for calling the King back without con- 
ditions: When he came, they might indeed offer him their pe- 
titions, which he might grant or reje& as he pleaſed: But that 
the offering him conditions, before he was recalled, was con- 
trary to their former doctrine of unconditioned allegiance. 
They were at ſuch a ſtand upon this objection, that it was plain, 
they ſpoke of conditions, either in compliance with the hu- 
mour of the Nation; or that, with relation to their particular 
intereſt, nature was ſo ſtrong in them, that it was too hard for 
their dorine. _ ELL. 

When this notion was toſſed and talked of about the town, Some are ſot 
ſo few went into it, that the party which ſupported it wenrgn Re- 
over to the ſcheme of a ſecond party; which was, that King 
James had by his ill adminiſtration of the government brought 
himſelf into an incapacity of holding the exerciſe of the ſovereign 
authority any more in his own hand: But, as in the caſe of 
lunaticks, the right ſtill remained in him: Only the guardian- 

9 | ſhip, 
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be in the people. This muſt end in a Commonwealth. A great 


the Eſtates of the Kingdom might, upon this parity of the caſe, 


veſted in the Prince of Orange as Prince Regent. A third par- 


which, conſidering his high poſt, was thought very unbecom- 


on to thoſe who were for ſetting up another King. 


the honour of the Church of England, and the ſacredneſs of the 


King was ſacred. The law 


a lineal ſucceſſion: For, if that was once put ever ſo little out 


ons, and 


The HISTORY of the Reign 
ſhip, or the exerciſe, of it was to be lodged with a Prince Re- 


gent: So that the right of ſovereignty ſhould be owned to re- 
main till in the King, and that the exerciſe of it ſhould be 


ty was for eg Flog James quite aſide, and for ſetting the 
Prince on the Throne. 5 ö 


When the Convention was opened on the twenty fourth of 
January, the Archbiſhop came not to take his place among 
them. He reſolved neither to act for nor againſt the King's intereſt; 


ing. For if he thought, as by his behaviour afterwards it ſcems 
he did, that the Nation was running into treaſon, rebellion, 
and perjury, it was a ſtrange thing to ſee one, who was at 
the head of the Church, fit ſilent all the while that this was in de- 
bate; and not once ſo much as declare his opinion by ſpeak- 
ing, voting, or proteſting, not to mention the other Eccleſi- 
aſtical methods that certainly became his character. But he 
was a poor ſpirited, and fearful man; and ated a very mean 
Rart in all this great tranſaction. The Biſhop's Bench was very 
full, as were alſo the Benches of the Temporal Lords. The 
Earls of Mottingbam, Clarendon, and Rocheſter, were the men 
that managed the debates in favour of a Regent, in oppoſiti- 


They thought, this would ſave the Nation, and yet ſecure 


Crown. It was urged, that if, upon any pretence whatſoever, 
the Nation might throw off their King, then the Crown muſt 
become precarious, and the power of judging the King muſt 


deal was brought from both the laws and hiſtory of England, 
to prove, that not only the 2 271 but the authority of the 

ad indeed provided a remedy of 
a Regency for the infancy of our Kings. So, if a King ſhould 
fall into ſuch errors in his conduct, as ſhewed that he was as 
little capable of holding the government as an infant was, then 


ſeek to the remedy provided for an infant, and lodge the power 
with a Regent. But the right was to remain, and to go on in 


of its order, the Crown would in a little time become elective; 
which might rend the Nation in pieces by a diverſity of electi- 
y the different factions that would adhere to the per- 
ſon whom they. had elected. They did not deny, but that 
great. objections lay againſt the methods that they propoſed. 
But affairs were brought into ſo deſperate a ſtate by King 1 10 | 
Hl. | conduct, 


00 
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conduct, that it was not poſſible to propoſe a remedy, that 1689 
might not be juſtly excepted to. But they thought, their e-. 
pedient would take in the greateſt, as well as the beſt, part of 
the Nation : Whereas all other expedients gratified a Republican 
party, compoſed of the Diſſenters, and of men of no religion, 
who hoped now to ſee the Church ruined, and the govern- 
ment ſet upon ſuch a bottom, as that we ſhould have only a 
titular King; who, as he had his power from the people, fo 
ſhould be accountable to them for the exerciſe of it, and 
ſhould forfeit it at their pleaſure, The much greater part of 
the Houſe of Lords was for this, and ftuck long to it: And fo 
was about a third part of the Houſe of Commons. The great- 
eſt part of the Clergy declared themſelves for it. 

But of thoſe who agreed in this expedient, it was viſible 
there were two different parties, Some intended to bring King 
James back; and went into this, as the moſt probable way for 
laying the Nation aſleep, and for overcoming the preſent aver- 
ſion that all people had to him. That being once done, they 
reckoned it would be no hard thing, with the help of ſome 
time, to compaſs the other. Others ſeemed to mean more ſin- 
cerely. They ſaid, they could not vote or argue but accord- 
ing to their own principles, as long as the matter was yet en- 
tire: But they owned that they had taken up another princi- 
ple, both from the law and from the hiſtory of England; which 
was, that they would obey and pay allegiance to the King for 
the time being: They thought a King thus de facto had a 
right to their obedience, and that they were bound to adhere 
to him, and to defend him, even in oppoſition to him with 
whom they thought the right did ſtill remain. The Earl of 
Nottingham was the perſon that owned this doctrine the moſt dur- 
ing theſe debates. He ſaid to my elf, that tho' he could not 
argue nor vote, but according to the ſcheme and principles he 
had, concerning our laws and conſtitution, yet he ſhould not 
be ſorry to ſee his fide out voted; and that, tho? he could not 
agree to the making a King as things ſtood, yet if he found 
one made, he would be more faithful to him, than thoſe that 
made him could be according to their own principles. 

The third party was made up of thoſe, who thought that there Quhers: are 
was an original contract between the Kings and the people of king. = 
England; by which the Kings were bound to defend their peo- 
ple, and to govern them according to law, in lieu of which 
the people were bound to obey and ſerve the King. The proof 
of this appeared in the ancient forms of Coronations ſtill ob- 
ſerved: By which the people were aſked, if they would have 
that perſon before them to be their King: And, upon e 
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1680 of conſent, the Coronation was gone about. But, before the 
YN King was crowned, he was aſked, if he would not defend and 
prote& his people, and govern them according to law: And, 
upon his promiſing and ſwearing this, he was crowned: And 
then homage was done him. Aud, tho' of late the Corona- 
tion has been conſidered rather as a ſolemn inſtalment, than 
that which gave the King his authority, ſo that it was become 
a maxim in law that the King never died, and that the new 
King was crowned' in the right of his ſucceſſion, yet theſe 
forms, that were till continued, ſhewed what the government 
was originally. Many things were brought to ſupport this from 
the Bruiſß and Saxon times. It was urged, that William the 
Conqueror was received upon his promiſing to keep the laws 
of Edward the Confeſſor, which was plainly the original con- 
tract between him and che Nation. This was often renewed 
by his ſucceſſors. Edward the ſecond, and Richard the ſecond, 
were depoſed for breaking theſe laws: And theſe depoſitions 
were ſtill good in law, ſince they were not reverſed, nor was 
the right of depoſing them ever renounced or diſowned. Ma- 
ny things were alledged, from what had paſt during the Barons 
wars, for confirming all this. Upon which I will add one par- 
ticular circumſtance, that the original of King John's Magua 
Charta, with his Great Seal to it, was then given to me by a 
Gentleman that found it among his Father's papers, but did 
not know how he came by it: And it is ſtill in my hands. 
It was ſaid in this argument, what did all the limitations of 
the Regal Power ſignify, if upon a King's breaking thro' them 
all, the people had not a right to maintain their laws, and to 
a preſerve their conſtitution? It was indeed confeſſed, that this 
might have ill conſequences, and might be carried too far. But 
the denying this right in any caſe whatſoever, did plainly de- 
ſtroy all liberty, and eſtabliſh tyranny. The preſent alteration 
propoſed would be no precedent, but to the like cafe. And it 
was fit that a precedent ſhould be made for ſach occaſions; if 
thoſe of Edward the ſecond, and Richard the ſecond, were not 
acknowledged to be good ones. It was ſaid, that, if King 
James had only broken ſome laws, and done ſome illegal acts, it 
might be juſtly urged, that it was not reaſonable on account of 
theſe to carry ſeverities too far. But he had broken thro? the laws 
in many publick and avowed inſtances: He had ſet up an open 
treaty with Nome: He had ſhaken the whole ſettlement of Lie- 
land; and had put that Ifland, and the Eugliſb and Proteſtants 
that were there, in the power of the ., The Diſpenſing 
Power took away not onſy thoſe laws to which it was applied, 
bur all other laws whatſoever by the precedent it had fer, a 
8 ; y 
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ſo would act with zeal and courage. 
under a Prince Regent, created by this Convention, were upon 


813 


by the conſequences that followed upon it: By the Eccleſiaſti- 1689 
cal Com miſſion he had invaded the liberty of the Church, and v 
ſubjected the Clergy to meer will and pleaſure: And all was 
concluded by his deſerting his people, and flying to a foreign 
"chap rather than ftay and ſubmit to the determinations of a 


ree Parliament, Upon all which it was inferred, that he had 


abdicated the government, and had left the Throne vacant: 


Which therefore ought now to be filled, that ſo the Nation 


might be preſerved, and the Regal government continued 


in it. 
As to the propoſition for a Prince Regent, 


than what they moved for. 


it was argued , And againit 
that this was as much againſt Monarchy, or rather more, 
If a King's ill government did 
give the people a right in any caſe to take his power from 


a Regency. 


him, and to lodge it with another, owning that the right to 
it remained ſtill with him, this might have every whit as bad 


conſequences, as the other ſeemed to have: For recourſe might 
be had to this violent remedy too often, and too raſnly. By 
this propoſition of a Regent, here were to be upon the matter 


two Kings at the ſame time: One with the title, and another 


with the power of a King. This was both more illegal, and 


more unſafe, than the method they propoſed. The law of 


England had ſettled the point of the ſubjects ſecurity in obey- 


ing the King in poſſeſſion, in the ſtatute made by Henry the 


ſeventh. So every man knew he was ſafe under a King, and 


But all ſuch as ſhould act 


a bottom that had not the neceſſary forms of law for it. All 
that was done by them would be thought null and void in law: 
So that no man could be ſafe that ated under it. If the oaths 
to King James were thought to be ſtill binding, the ſubjects were 
by thefe not only bound to maintain his title to the Crown, 
but all his prerogatives and powers. And therefore it ſeemed 
abſurd to continue a government in his name, and to take 
oaths ſtill to him, when yet all the power was taken out of 


his hands. This would be an odious thing, both before God 


and the whole world, and would caſt a reproach on us at pre- 


ſent, and bring certain ruin for the future on any ſuch mixed 
and unnatural ſort of government. Therefore, if the oaths 
were ſtill binding, the Nation was ſtill bound by them, not by 
halves, but in their whole extent, It was ſaid, that, if the 


government ſhopld be carried on in King Jamess name, but 


in other hands, the body of the Nation would conſider him 
9X 


1 


as the perſon that was truly their King. And if any ſhould plot 
Wo $ 9 
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or a& for him, they could not be proceeded againſt for high 
treaſon, as conſpiring againſt the King's perſon or govern- 
ment; when it would be viſible, that they were only defign- 
ing to preſerve his perſon, and to reſtore him to his govern- 
ment. To proceed againſt any, or to take their lives for ſuch 


practices, would be to add murder to perjury. And it was not 


to be ſuppoſed, that Juries would find ſuch men guilty of trea- 
ſon. In the weakneſs of infancy, a Prince Regent was in law 
the ſame perſon with the King, who had not yet a will: 


And it was to be preſumed, the Prince Regent's will was the 


King's will. - But that could not be applied to the preſent Caſe ; 
where the King and the Regent muſt be preſumed to be in a 
perpetual ſtruggle, the one to recover his power, the other to 
preſerve his authority. Theſe things ſeemed to be ſo plainly 
made out in the debate, that it was generally thought that no 
man could reſiſt ſach force of argument, but thoſe who intend- 
ed to bring back King James. And it was believed, that thoſe 
of his party, who were looked on as men of conſcience, had 
ſecret orders from him to act upon this pretence; fince other- 
wiſe they offered to act clearly in contradiction to their own 
oaths and principles. MR” _ 

But thoſe who were for continuing the government, and on- 
ly for changing the perſons, were not at all of a mind. Some 
among them had very different views and ends from the reſt. 
Theſe intended to take advantage from the preſent conjuncture, 
to depreſs the Crown, to render it as much precarious and 
elective as they could, and to raiſe the power of the people 
upon the ruine of Monarchy. Among thoſe ſome vent fo far 
as to ſay, that the whole government was diflolved. But this 
appeared a bold and dangerous aſſertion: For that might have 
been carried ſo far, as to infer from it, that all men's proper- 


ties, honours, rights, and franchiſes, were diſſolved. There- 
fore it was thought ſafer to ſay, that King James had diſ- 


ſolved the tie that was between him and the Nation. Others 
avoided going into new ſpeculations, or ſchemes of govern- 
ment. They thought it was enough to ſay, that in extream 
caſes all obligations did ceaſe; and that in our preſent circum- 
ſtances the extremity of affairs, by reaſon of the late ill govern- 


ment, and by King Jamess flying over to the enemy of the 


Nation, rather than ſubmit to reaſonable terms, had put the 
people of Eugland on the neceſſity of ſecuring themſelves upon 


à legal bottom. It was ſaid, that tho the vow of marriage 
was made for term of life, and without conditions expreſſed, 


yet a breach in the tie it (elf ſets the innocent party at liber- 


fined by the law, and was bound to govern by-law, when he 
ſet himſelf to break all laws, and in concluſion deſerted his peo- 
ple, did, by ſo doing, ſet them at liberty to put themſelves in 


2 legal and ſafe ſtate, - There was no need of fearing ill con- 


ſequences from this. Houſes were pulled down or blown up 
in a fire: And yet men found themſelves ſafe in their houſes. 


In extream dangers the common ſenſe of mankind would juſti- 
fy extream remedies; tho* there was no ſpecial proviſion that 
directed to them, or allowed of them. Therefore, they ſaid, 


a Nation's ſecuring it ſelf againſt a King, who was ſubverting 
the government, did not expoſe Monarchy, nor raiſe a 


popular authority, as ſome. did tragically repreſent the matter. 


There were alſo great diſputes about the original contract: 
Some denying there was any ſuch thing, and aſking where it 
was kept, and how it could be come at. To this others an- 


ſwered, that it was implied in a legal government: Tho' in a 


long tract of time, and in dark ages, there was not ſuch an 
explicit proof of it to be found. Yet many hints from law- 
books and hiſtories were brought to ſhew, that the Nation had 
always ſubmitted, and obeyed in conſideration of their laws, 
which were ſtill ſtipulated ro tbemn. 
There were alſo many debates on the word abdicate For 
the Commons came ſoon to. a reſolution, . that King James, 
by breaking the original contract, and by withdrawiag himſelf, 


had abdicated the government; and that the Throne was thereby 
become vacant. They ſent this vote to the Lords, and pray- 


ed their concurrence. Upon which many debates and confer- 
ences aroſe. At laſt it came to a free conference, in which, 
according to the ſenſe of the whole Nation, the Commons 


had clearly the advantage on their fide. The Lords had ſome 


more colonr for oppoſing the word abdicate, ſince that was of- 


ten taken in a ſenſe that imported the full purpoſe and con- 


ſent of him that abdicated; which could not be pretended in 


this caſe. But there were good authorities brought, by which 


it appeared, that when a perſon did a thing upon which his 
leaving any office ought. to follow, he was ſaid to abdicate. 
But this was a critical diſpate: And it ſcarce became the great- 
neſs, of that aſſembly, or the importance of the matter. 

It was a more important debate, whether, ' ſuppoſing King 


James had abdicated, the Throne could be declared vacant. 
It was urged, that, by the law, the King did never die; but that 


with the laſt breath of the dying King the Regal authority went 
to the next heir. So it was ſaid, that, ſuppoſing King * 
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ty. So a King, who had his power both given him aud de- 168 
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had abdicated, the Throne was ( zf/3 facto) filled in that inſtant 
by the next heir. This ſeemed: to be proved by the heirs of 
the King being ſworn to in the oath of allegiance; which oath 
was not only made perſonally to the King, but likewiſe to his 
heirs and ſucceſſors. Thoſe who inſiſted on the Abdication ſaid, 
that, if the King diſſol ved the tie between him and his ſubjects 
to himſelf, he diſſolved their tie likewiſe to his poſterity. An 
heir was one that came in the room of a perſon that was dead; 
it being a maxim that no man can be the heit of a living man. 
If therefore the King had fallen from his own right, as no 
heir of his could pretend to any inheritance from him, as long 
as he was alive, ſo they could ſucceed to nothing, but to that 
which was veſted in him at the time of his death. And, as 
in the caſe of attainder every right that a man was diveſted of 
before his death was, as it were, annihilated in him; and by 
conſequence could not paſs to his heirs by his death, not being 
then in himſelf: So, if a King did-ſer his people free from any 
tie to himſelf, they muſt be ſuppoſed to be put in a ſtate, in 
which they might ſecure themſelves; and therefore could not 
be bound to receive one, who they had reaſon to believe would 
ſtudy to diſſolve and revenge all they had done. If the prin- 
ciple of ſelf preſervation did juſtify à Nation in ſecuring it 
ſelf from a violent invaſion, and a total ſubverſion, then it muſt 
have its full ſcope, to give a real, and not a ſeeming and 
fraudulent, ſecurity. They did acknowledge, that upon the 
grounds of natural equity, and for ſecuring the Nation in after 


times, it was fit to go as near the lineal ſucceſſion as might 


be: Vet they could not yield that point, that they vere ſtrict- 
ly bound to it. e e e 


Somemov'd - It was propoſed, that the birth of the pretended Prince might 


do examine 
the birth of 


be examined into. Some preſſed this, not ſo much from an 


rePrince of I! nnn bie winks; 36-3 
the Prince of opinion that they were bound to aſſert his right, if it ſhould 


appear that he was born of the Queen, as becauſe they thought 
it would juſtify the Nation, and more particularly the Prince 

and the two Princeſſes, if an impoſture in that matter could have 
been proved. And it would have gone far to ſatisfy ma- 
ny of the weaker ſort, as to all the proceeding againſt King 
James. Upon which I was ordered to gather together all the 
preſumptive proofs that were formerly mentioned, which were 


all ready to have been made out. It is true, theſe did not 


amount to a full and legab proof: Vet they ſeemed to be fuch 


violent preſumptions, that, when they were all laid together, 


they were more convincing than plain and downright evi- 
dence: For that was liable: to the ſuſpicion of ſubornation: 
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ing about to prove the truth of the birth, and yet doing it fo de- 


diction, would really give more credit to the thing, than it 


was rejected with indignation. He was now ſent out of Eng- <<ted. 


could not be aſſured concerning him: The Engliſh Nation ought 


of ſuch, as were not only aliens, but ought to be preſumed ene- 
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cedent, that they ſhould ſo neglect the right of ſucceſſion, 


— 


f Ring IAM ESI. 
Whereas the other ſeemed to carry on them very convincing 1689 | 
characters of truth and certainty. But, when this matter Was i 
in private debated , ſome obſerved, that, as King James by go- 


fectively, had really made it more ſuſpicious than it was before; 
ſo, if there was no clear and poſitive proof made of an im- 
poſture, the pretending to examine into it, and then the not 
being able to make it out beyond the poſſibility of contra- 


then had, and, inſtead of weakning it, would ſtrengthen the 
pretenſion of his birth. | 


When this. debate was propoſed in the Houſe of Lords, it Bat it was 


land to be bred up in France, an enemy both to the Nation, 
and to the eſtabliſhed religion: It was impoſſible for the peo- 
ple of England to know, whether he was the ſame perſon that 
had been carried over, or not: If he ſhould die, another 
might be put in his room, in ſuch a manner that the Nation 


not to ſend into another country for witnefles to prove that 
he was their Prince; much leſs receive one upon the teſtimony. 


mies: It was alſo known, that all the perſons, who had been 
the confidents in that matter, were conveyed away: So it was 
impoſſible to come at them, by whoſe means only the truth 
of that birth could be found out. But while theſe things were 
fairly debated by ſome, there were others who had deeper and 
darker deſigns in this matteeert. ' 
They thought, it would be a good ſecurity for the Nation, 
to have a dormant title to the Crown lie as it were neglected, 
to oblige our Princes to govern well, while they would appre- 
hend the danger of a revolt to a pretender ſtill in their eye. 
Wildman thought, it was a deep piece of policy to let this lie 
in the dark, and undecided.” Nor did they think it an ill pre- 


as not ſo much as to enquire into this matter. Upon all theſe 
conſiderations no further enquiry was made into it. It is true, 
this put a plauſible obſection in the mouth of all King James 
party: Here, they ſaid, an infant was condemned, and denied 
his right, without eüher proof or enquiry,” This ſtill takes 
with many in the preſent age. And, that it may not take more 
in the next, I have uſed more than ordinary care to gather 
together all the particulars that were then laid before me as to 
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Some were 


The next thing in debate was, who ſhonld fill the Throne. 
The Marquis of Halkfax intended, by his zeal for the Prince's 


for making intereſt, to atone for his backwardneſs in not coming early in- 


the Prince 
King. 


to it: And, that he might get before Lord Danby, who was in 
great cx edit with the Prince, he moved, that the Crown ſho uld 
be given to the Prince, and to the tyo Princeſſes after him. Ma- 


ny of the Republican party approved of this: For by it they 


gained agother point: The people in this caſe would plainly 
ele& a King, without any critical regard to the order of ſuc- 
ceſſion. How far the Prince himſelf entertained this, I cannot 
tell. But 1 ſaw it made a great impreſſion on Beutbinl. He 


ſpoke of it to me, as aſking my opinion about it, but ſo, that 


I plainly ſaw what was his own: For he gave me all the ar- 
guments that were offered for it; as that it was moſt natural 
that the ſovereign power ſhould be only in one perſon; that 
a man's wife ought: only to be his wife; that it was a ſuitable 
return to the Prince for what he had done for the Nation; 
that a divided ſovereignty was liable to great inconvenjencies ; 
and, tho? there was lefs to be apprehended from the Princeſs 
of any thing of that kind than from any woman alive, yet 
all mortals, were frail, and might at fome time or other of their 
yes Dr; WEARER BBs! goo tid. 2 if ving po in oh God be 
_ To all this I anſwered, with ſome vehemence, that this was 
a very ill return for the ſteps the Princeſs had made to the Prince 
three years, ago: It would he theught both gnjuſt and ungrateful: 


It would meet with great oppoſition, and give a general ill im- 


preſſion of the Prince, as inſatiable and jealous, in his ambition: 
There was an ill humour already ſpreading it {elf thro' the 


Nation, and thro' the Clergy: It was not neceflary to encreaſe 


this; which ſuch. a. ſtep, as WAS, NOW; propoſed „Would do out 
of meaſure: It would engage the one ſex generally againſt the 
Prince: And in time they might feel the effects of that very 
ſenſibly; And, for my o part, I ſhould: think my ſelf bound 
to oppoſe it all I could, conſidering what had: paſſed, in Hol- 
laud on that head. We talked. over the whole thing for many 
hours, till it was. pretty fat in the morning. I ſaw he was well 
inſtructed in the argument: And he himſelf was poſſeſſed with 


it. 80 next morning: IL came to him, and deſired: my Congè. I 


would oppoſe nothing in whieh the: Prince ſeemed: to be con- 
Serned, as long as, I was, his ſervant. And therefore I deſired 
40 he. diſengagech, that Ib might be free: to :oppoſe this pro- 
poſition wu all the ſtrength and: credit I had. He anſwered 
ne, - that; 1 might deſire that when I ſaw a ſtep made: 
But till then he wiſhed me to ſtay where I was. P heard no 
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more of this; in which the Marquis of Hulliſar was ſingle 


among the Peers: For I did not find there vas any one of them 


of his mind; unleſs it as the, Lord Culpepper, who was a vici- 
ous and corrupt mag, but made a figure in the debates that 


were now in the Houſe of Lords, and died about the end 
of them. Some moved, that the Princeſs of Orange might be 


put in the Throne; and that it might be left to her, to give 
the Prince ſuch a ſhare either of dignity. or power as ſhe thould 
propoſe, when ſhe was declared Queen. The agents of Prin- 
ceſs Anne began to go about, and to oppoſe any propoſition 
for the Prince to her prejudice. But ſhe thought fit to diſown 


them. Dr. Doughty, one of her Chaplains, ſpoke to me in her 
room on the ſubject. But ſhe ſaid to my ſelf, that ſhe knew 


nothing of it. 


The propoſition, in which all that were for the filling the 


Throne agreed at laſt, was, that both the Prince and Princeſs 
ſhould be made conjunct Sovereigns. But, for the preventing 
of any diſtractions, that the adminiſtration ſhould be ſingly in 
the Prince. The Princeſs continued all the while in Holland, 
being ſhut in there, during the Eaſt winds, by the freezing of 
the rivers, and by contrary winds after the thaw came. So that 


ſne came not to England till all the debates were over. The 


Prince's enemies gave it out, that ſhe: was kept there by 
order, on deſign that ſhe might not come over to England 
to claim her right. So parties began to be formed, ſome 
for the Prince, and others for. the Princeſs. Upon this 
the Earl of Danby ſent ont Over to the Princels, and gave her 


an account of the preſent ſtate of that debate: Aud deſired to 


knaw her -own; ſenſe. of the matter; for, 51 ſhe deſired it, he 
did not doubt but he ſhould: be ablec to cafry it for: ſetting her 
alone on the Throne. She made hani a very ſharp anſwer: She 
ſaid, ſhe was the Prince's: wife, and: woultdcnever be other, than 
what, ſhe ſhould: be in con jnnctiom with him; and under him; 
and that ſhe would take it extreammnkind)y,: if any, under a 
pretence of their care of her; Would {dv bp: a divided intereſt 
between her and the Prince. And, not content with this, ſhe 
ſent both Lard Daubys letter, and Her anfwer; to the Prince. Her 
ſending; it thus: to himb was the! meſt eff ctual diſdouragement 

poſſthle to amy attempt for the future to ureate a miſ- 

ouly bet y tem themo! Ehe Prince bore 


underſtanding ot jeal | 
thigawich his iuſual phlegm : For he, did not expoſtulate with 
the: Harli of Dunly unon iti bub continued ſtili to employ and 
toꝶtruſt him ai Andcaſterwards: he ddvanced!:him; fiiſt to be a 
quis} aucb then taibeudl Duke. 21d ai gaid: dont en 2p 34 
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declared his 
mind after 
long ſilence, 


But ſeldom made any anſwers. He did not affect to be affable, 


it was ne ſuch thing in his eyes, but that helxduld —_— 


80 


him well, and who imagined that a Crown had charms which 


human nature was not ſtrong enough to reſiſt, looked on all 


this as an affectation, and as a diſguiſed threatning, which im- 
ported, that he would leave the Nation to periſh, unleſs his 


method of ſettling it was followed. After a reſervedneſt, that 
had continued ſo cloſe for ſeveral weeks, that no body could 
certainly tell what he deſired, he called for the Marquis of Hal. 
Lfar, and the Earls of Shrewsbury and Danby, and ſome others, 
to explain himſelf more diſtinctly to them. 
He told them, he had been till then ſilent, becauſe he would 
not ſay or do any thing that might ſeem in any ſort to take 


from any perſon the full freedom of deliberating and voting 


in matters of ſuch importance: He was reſolved neither to 
court nor threaten any one: And therefore he had declined to give 


out his own thoughts: Some were for putting the government 


in the hands of 4 Regent: He would ſay f nothing againſt it, 
if it was thought the beſt mean for ſettling their affairs: Only 


he thought it neceſſary to tell them; that he would not be the 
Regent: So, if they continued in that deſign, they muſt" look 


out for ſome other peiſon to be put in that poſt: He himſelf 
ſaw what the conſequences of it were like to prove: So he would 
not accept of it: Others were for putting the Princeſs ſingly 


on the Throne, and that he fhould reigu by ber courteſy: He 


ſaid, no man could eſteem a woman more than he did the Prin- 
ceſs: But he was ſo made, that he could not think of holding 
any thing by apron-ſtrings : Nor could he think it reaſonable 
to have any iſhare in the government unleſs iv was po in his 


perſon; afid that for'itermaofilife: If they did think it fit to 


ettle it otherwiſe i he would not oppoſe them in it: But he 


would go back to Holland, and meddle no more in their affairs: 
_He affured them, that whatſoever others might think of a Crown, 
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well, and be well pleafed without it. In the end he ſaid, that 1689 
he could not reſolve to accept of a dignity, ſo as to hold it 
only the life of another: Yet he thought, that the iſſue of 


Princeſs Anne ſhould be preferred, in the ſucceſſion, to any iſſue 


that he might have by any other wife than the Princeſs. All 


this he delivered to them in ſo cold and uncohcerhed 2 manner, 


that thoſe, who judged of others by the diſpofitions that they 


felt in themfelves, looked on it all as artifice and contrivance. 

This was prefently told about, as it was not intended to be 
kept ſecret. And it helped not a little to bring the debates at 
Weſtminſter to a ſpeedy determination. Some were ſtill in doubt 
with relation to the Princeſs. In ſome it was conſcience: For 
they thought the equitable right was in her. Others might be 
moved by intereſt, fince, if the ſhould think herſelf wronged, 
and il} uſed in this matter, ſhe, who was like to outlive the 


It was re- 
ſolved to 
put the 
Prince and 
Princeſs 
both in the 
Throne. 


Prince, being ſo much younger and healthier than he was, 


might have it in her power to take her revenges on all that 
thould concur in ſuch a deſign. Upon rhis, I, who knew her 
ſenſe of the matter very perfectly by what had paſſed in Hol- 
land, as was formerly told, was in a great difficulty. I had 
promiſed her never to ſpeak of that matter, but by her order, 
But I preſumed, in ſuch a caſe I was to take orders from the 


Prince. So I aſked him, what he would order me to do. He 


ſaid, he would give me no orders in that matter, but left me 
to do as 1 pleafed. J looked on this, as the allowing me to 
let the Princefs's reſolution in that be known; by which many, 
who ſtood formerly in fafpence, were fully fatisfied. Thoſe to 
whom. I'gave the account of that matter were indeed amazed at it; 
and eoneluded, that the Princefs was either a very good, or a 
very weak woman. An indifferency for power and rule ſeemed 


fo extraordinary a thing, that it was thought a certain cha- 


racter of arr excels of goodneſs or ſimplicity. At her coming 
to England, ſhe not only juſtified me, but approved of my pub- 
ſhing that matter; and ſpoke particularly of it to her ſiſter 


pririceſs Ame. There were other differences in the form of 


the ſettlement. The Republican party were at firſt for depol- 
ing King Jumes by a formal ſentence, and for givin g the Crown 
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to the Prince and Princeſs by as formal an election. But that 
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The HISTORY of the Reign 


1689 conſciences, I have given a very full account of all the reaſon- 
WYV ings on both fides, as that 1 which the reader may form and 
guide his own judgment of the » 

tions paſt in the Houſe of Lords, in the progreſs of the de- 


e whole. affair. Many protefta- 


bate. The party for a Regency was for ſome time moſt 


prevailing: And then the proteſtations were made by the Lords 
that were for the new ſettlement. The Houſe was very full : 


About a hundred and twenty were preſent. And things were 
ſo near an equality, that it was at laſt carried by a very ſmall 
majority, of two or three, to agree with the Commons in vot- 


ing the Abdication, and the Vacancy of the Throne: Againſt 


They drew 
an Inſtru- 
ment about 
it. 


which a great proteſtation was made; as alſo againſt the final 
vote, by which the Prince and Princeſs of Orange were deſired 
to accept of the Crown, and declared to be King and Queen; 
which went very hardly. The poor Biſhop of Durham, who 
had abſconded for ſome time, and was waiting for a ſhip to get 
beyond ſea, fearing publick affronts, and had offered to com- 
pound by reſigning his Biſhoprick, was now prevailed on to 
come, and by voting the new ſettlement to merit at leaſt a par- 
don for all that he had done: Which, all things conſidered, was 
thought very indecent in him, yet not unbecoming the reſt of 
bis life and 'charager.... 3 5 

But, before matters were brought to a full concluſion, an enu- 
meration was made of the chief heads of King Jamess ill go- 
vernment. And in oppoſition to theſe, the rights and liberties 


of the people of England were ſtated. Some officious people 


ſtudied to hinder this at that time. They thought they had al- 
ready loſt three weeks in their debates: And the doing this, 
with the exactneſs that was neceſſary, would take up more time: 


Or it would be done too much in a hurry, for matters of ſo 


nice a nature. And therefore it was moved, that this ſhould be 
done more at leiſure after the ſettlement. But that was not 


hearkned to. It was therefore thought neceſſary to frame this 


Inſtrument ſo, that it ſhould be like a new Magna Charta. In 
the ſtating theſe grievances and rights, the Diſpenſing Power 
came to be diſcuſſed. And then the power of the Crown to 
grant a Non-obſtante to ſome ſtatutes was objected. Upon 
opening this, the debate was found to be ſo intricate, that it 
was let fall at that time only for diſpatch. But afterwards an act 
paſt condemning it ſingly. And the power of granting a Mon- 

ante was for the future taken away. Yet King James's party 
took great advantage from this; and ſaid, that, tho the main 
clamour of the Nation. was againſt the Diſpenſing Power, yet 
when the Convention brought things to a ſertlement, that did 
ee * 
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not appear to be ſo clear a point as had been pretended: And it 1689 


So that, by the confeſſion of his enemies, it appeared to be no un- 
lawful power: Nor was it declared contrary to the liberties of the 
people of England. Whereas, its not being mentioned then was 
only upon the oppoſition that was made, that ſo more time might 
not be loſt, not thislnſtrument be clogged with diſputable points. 


vas not ſo much as mentioned in this Inſtrument of government: WYV 


The laſt debate was, concerning the oaths that ſhould be The Oaths 


were alter- 


taken to the King and Queen. Many arguments were taken ed. 


during the debate from the oaths in the form in which the al- 
legiance was (worn to the Crown, to ſhew that in a new ſet- 
tlement theſe could not be taken. And to this it was always 
anſwered, that care ſhould be taken, when other things were 
ſettled, to adjuſt theſe oaths, ſo that they ſhould agree to the 
new ſettlement. In the oaths, as they were formerly conceiv- 
ed, a previous title ſeemed to be aflerted, when the King was 


ſworn to, as rightful and lawful King. It was therefore ſaid, 


that theſe words could not be ſaid of a King who had not a 
precedent right, but was ſet up by the Nation. So it was mov- 
ed, that the oaths ſhould be reduced to the ancient ſimplicity, 
of ſwearing to bear faith and true allegiance to the King and 
Queen. This was agreed to. And upon this began the noti- 
on of a King de facto, but not de jure. It was faid, that ac- 
cording to the common law, as well as the ſtatute in King 
Henry the ſeventh's reign, the ſubjects might ſecurely obey any 


King that was in poſſeſſion, whether his title was good, or not. 


This ſeemed to be a doctrine neceſſary for the peace and quiet 


of mankind, that ſo the ſubjects may be ſafe in every Govern- 


ment, that bringeth them under a ſuperior force, and that will 
cruſh them, if they do not give a ſecurity for the protection that 
they enjoy under ir. The Lawyers had been always of that 
opinion, that the people were not bound to examine the titles of 
their Princes, but were to ſubmit to him that was in poſſeſſion. 
It was therefore judged juſt and reaſonable, in the beginning 
of a new government, to make the oaths as general and com- 
prehenſive as might be: For it was thought, that thoſe who 
once took the oaths to the government, would be after that 
faithful and true to it. This tenderneſs, which was ſhewed at 
this time to a ſort of people that had ſhewed very little ten- 
derneſs to men of weak or ill informed conſciences, was after- 
wards much abuſed by a new explanation, or rather a groſs equi- 
vocation, as to the ſignification of the words in which the oath was 
conceived. The true meaning of the words, and the expreſs 
ſenſe of the impoſers was, that, wherher men were ſatisfied or 
3 by, 1 not 
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689 yot with the putting the King and Queen on che Throne, 


that was put 
on the new 
oath. 


vet, now they were on it, they would be true to them, and 


defend them. But the ſenſe that many put on them was, that 
they were only to ↄbey them as uſurpers, during their uſurpati- 
on, 22d. that therefore, a> long as they {continued in quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion, they vere bound te hear them, and to ſubmit to them: 
But that it was {till laytul for them to aſſiſt King James, if he 
ſhould gomę to recover his Crown, and that they might act 


and talk all they could, or durſt, in his favour, as being ſtill 


their King de jure. This was contrary to the plain meaning of 
the words; faith, and true olle giauce; and was contrary to the ex- 
preſs declaration in the act that en joined them. Vet it became 
too viſihle, that many in the Naxion, and particularly among 
the Clergy, took the oath in this ſenſe, to the great reproach 


of their profeſſion. The prevarication of too many in ſo ſa- 


cred A matter contr ibuted not a little to fortify the growing 
Atheiſm of the preſent age. The truth was, the greateſt part 
of the Clergy had entangled themſelves ſa far with thoſe ſtrange | 
cqnceits of the divigeright of Monarchy, and the unlawfulneſs of 
rehſtanceip any caſe: And they had ſo engaged themſelves, by aſ- 
ſerting theſe things ſa often. and ſo-publickly, that they did not 


| know how to diſengage themſelves in hogour or conſcience. 


A notion was ſtarted, which by its agreement with their other 
principles had a great effect among them, and brought off the 
greateſt number of thoſe who came in honeſfly to the new go- 
vernment. This was chiefly managed by Dr. Llahd, Biſhop of 
St. A/aph, now tranflated to Worceſter. It was laid thus: The 
Prince had a juſt, cauſe of making war on the King. In that 


molt of them agreed, In a juſt war, in which an appeal is made 


to God, ſucces is conſidered as the deciſion of heaven. So the 
Prince's ſucceſs againſt King James gave him the right of con- 
queſt over him. And by, ig all his rights were transferred to the 
Prince. His, ſucceſs; was indeed no conqueſt of the Nation; 


which, bad neither WMrongad him, nor refifted him. So that, 


with, relation, to the people of Eugland; the Prince was no con- 
queror, but a preſeter, and; a: deliverer,, well received, and 
gratefully agkngwledged, Net with relation to King James, 


and all, the right that was: before veſted in him, he was, as they 


tbonghu, a, conquętor. By this notion they explained: thoſe 
pallages of Scripture that ſpeak of God's diſpoſing of Kingdoms, 
and, of pulliag dawn; one and: ſettiug up agother;. and: alſo our 
opght to render to; Cæſar the things. that were Ge/ar's;- aud St. 
Raul charging the Homaus to bey tha powers that then Were, 
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who were the Emperors that were originally the invaders of pub- 
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lick liberty which they had ſubdued, and had forced the people and 


Senate of Rome by ſubſequent acts to confirm an authority that was 
ſo ill begun. This might have been made uſe of more juſtly, if the 
Prince had aſſumed the Kingſhip to himſelf, upon King James's 
withdrawing; but did not ſeem to belong to the preſent caſe. 


Yet this had the moſt univerſal effect on the far greater part of 


the Clergy. We 

And now I have ſtated all the moſt material parts of theſedebates, 
with the fulneſs that I thought became one of the moſt important 
tranſactions that is in our whole Hiſtory, and by much the moſt 
important of our time. 


All things were now made ready for filling the Throne. And The Prin- 


ceſs came 


the very night before it was to be done the Princeſs arriv'd ſafely. to Egan“ 


It had been given out, that ſhe was not well pleaſed with the late 
tranſaction, both with relation to her father and to the preſent ſet- 
tlement. Upon which the Prince wrote to her, that it was ne- 
ceſſary ſhe ſhould appear at firſt ſo chearful, that no body might 
be diſcouraged by her looks, or be led to apprehend that ſhe was 
uneaſy by reaſon of what had been done. This made her put 
on a great air of gaiety when ſhe came to Mhitehall, and, as may 
be imagined, had great crouds of all ſorts coming to wait on her. 
I confeſs, I was one of thoſe that cenſured this in my thoughts. 
I thought a little more ſeriouſneſs had done as well, when ſhe 


came into her father's Palace, and was to be ſet on his Throne 


next day. I had never ſeen the leaſt indecency in any part of her 
deportment before: Which made this appear to me ſo extraordi- 


nary, that ſome days after I took the liberty to aſk her, how it 


came that what ſhe faw in ſo ſad a revolution, as to her father's 
perſon, made not a greater impreſſion on her. She took this 
freedom with her uſual goodneſs. And ſhe aſſured me, ſhe felt 
the ſenſe of it very lively upon her thoughts. But ſhe told me, 
that the letters which had been writ to her had obliged her to put 
on a chearfulneſs, in which ſhe might perhaps go too far, be- 
cauſe ſhe was obeying directions, and acting a part which was 
not very natural to her. This was on the 126 of February, being 
Shrove - Tueſday. The thirteenth was the day ſet for the two 
Houſes to come with the offer. o the Crowp. So here ends the 


Interregnum. | | 


| F 2 "4 13 1 
And thus I have given + alleſt and moſt particular account 


| | 99 S L Ny 
that I could gather of all that paſs'd during this weak, unactive, 


violent, and ſuperſtitious reign ; in which all regard to the affairs 


of Europe ſeem'd to be laid aſide, and nothing was thought on but 
the ſpitefull humours of a revengeful Italian Lady, and the ill laid, 
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1689 and worſe managed, projects of ſome hot meddling Prieſts, whoſe 
learning and politicks were of a piece, the one expoſing them 
| to contempt, and the other to ruin; involving in it a Prince, who, 
if it had not been for his being delivered up to ſuch counſels, 
might have made a better figure in hiſtory. But they managed 
both themſelves and him ſo ill, that a reign, whoſe riſe was bright 
and proſperous, was ſoon ſet in darkneſs and diſgrace. But! 
break off here, leſt I ſhould ſeem to aggravate misfortunes, and 

load the unfortunate too much. 
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to the Reſtoration of King Charles II. 1660. 
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